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TO BE AWARDED ANNUALLY TO THE AUTHORS OF 
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3. Physical and Biological Sciences 


A Monograph is defined for the purposes of these awards as a “‘scho- 
larly contribution to knowledge, too long for an article in a learned 
journal and too specialized for a general book.” Recipients of these 
prizes will be expected to make their own arrangements for publication. 
The final date in 1960 for receipt of manuscripts by the committee 
on awards is October 1. Announcement of the awards will be made 
in December. Full details concerning these prizes may be secured on 
request by sending a stamped self-addressed envelope to the Commit- 
tee on Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
280 Newton Street, Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 

















HILDAMARIE MEYNELL 


THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE OF 1917 


In 1917, in the midst of war, the internationalist ideals of the old 
Second Socialist International came close to achieving an unparalleled 
diplomatic triumph of non-governmental initiative by bringing to- 
gether responsible political leaders of the left from the countries of 
opposing belligerents to discuss peace terms with neutrals on neutral 
ground at Stockholm. 

Unlike its successor, the 1914-1918 war was not waged on either side 
with the uncompromising policy of “unconditional surrender”; but a 
war propaganda of hatred largely dominated the thinking of peoples 
and governments. Looking back, it is, therefore, a remarkable tribute 
to the level-headedness of the statesmen of that generation that the 
coming together of patriotic men — albeit politically likeminded — to 
work out a programme for peace could even have been contemplated 
while the battle still raged. The probability that without the advent of 
the First Russian Revolution in the spring of 1917 such a meeting 
would indeed have been unimaginable, does not make less remarkable 
what nearly occurred. 

The unofficial peace conference at Stockholm never took place; 
and the sorry history after Versailles, and the isolation of Russia after 
the October Revolution, are known to all. But the story of Stockholm 
— its preparation, rise in favour, and the ultimate failure even to 
assemble, point to one of the great “might-have-beens” of recent 
history: could a “paix des braves” based on social-democratic princi- 
ples have been offered to governments and stopped the bloodshed, 
bringing peace and confidence between the Powers — America and 
Russia as well as European? (Europe was ripe for a negotiated peace 
in 1917, but it is the maddening tragedy of international politics that 
governments miss opportunities to negotiate in equality in order to 
be able to negotiate from strength — which ultimately means that one 
side at least has to negotiate under duress.) Of more direct interest to 
ptagmatic historians is, however, the light (though perhaps only a 
sidelight) that it casts on the political motives and movements which 
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then developped as cross-currents to the tide of war and flourished 
in the post-war years. Moreover, the period we have to discuss is that 
of the great watershed of Russian — and world — history between 
March and October, 1917; and the position of Russia is central to our 
theme. 

The story in outline is thus: the terrible winter of 1916-1917 brought 
wart-weariness to alle the belligerents and gave impetus to many 
private initiatives towards peace, of which those of Baron Lancken, 
Prince Sixtus, and Pope Benedict XV are perhaps the best known; 
and it made way directly to the First Russian Revolution. When 
the revolution broke out, the governments of both the Entente and 
Central Powers, for their separate reasons, at once the made 
contact with the new Russia — and for this purpose they used men 
of the left who were thought most likely to gain influence in 
Petrograd. At the same time the rump of the pre-war Socialist Inter- 
national set out to exploit these events to achieve a socialist peace. By 
the late spring, governments on either side in the war were weighing 
the advantages of giving their Socialist parties free reign to confer on 
peace terms: from then on to the summer, the idea of a Socialist peace 
conference — known throughout as “Stockholm” - gained ground 
with the British and German authorities, among the patriotic Socialists 
in all countries, and in Petrograd. The opponents to Stockholm in that 
summer were unlikely enough help-mates: the French and American 
Governments — and the Bolsheviks. Lloyd George abandoned Stock- 
holm in July and it then lost any hope of the blessing of the Entente 
powers; and as the summer progressed Lenin’s influence grew in 
Petrograd and doomed whatever hope for Stockholm still remained. 

Before looking more closely at these events we must first consider 
quickly what happened to European Socialism with the coming of 
war in 1914. 

Inevitably, the Second International — which had laid claim to direct 
the policies of Socialist parties in all countries — disintegrated as soon 
as war broke out. Its principles and ideals were thrown into confusion 
from which, in each belligerent country, there emerged three distinct 
groups: (1) the “majority” which supported the national war effort, 
(2) the “centre” which had qualms about the war, and (3) the “inter- 
nationalists”, out-and-out pacifists and full-blooded revolutionaries. 
In addition there were the Socialists of neutral countries, all of whom 
wanted their respective nations to remain neutral, but who varied in 
their attitude vis-a-vis the belligerents. 

After the war began, the first efforts to try to goad the disrupted 
International into action came from the neutrals, but were without 
avail. The only positive action possible was the moving of the B.S.I. 
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(Bureau of the Socialist International) from occupied Belgium to The 
Hague and the addition of three Dutch members to the Executive 
Committee to guarantee its neutrality to the Socialists of the Central 
Powers. Huysmans, the Belgian Secretary of the B.S.I., there adopted 
a cautious policy for re-establishing relations between belligerent 
Socialists first by organising conferences, respectively, of the Socialists 
of Allied countries, of neutral countries, and of the Central Powers, 
and then by holding separate meetings with representatives of all 
patties. 

The internationalist Socialists, however, sought a more active policy 
and created the I.S.C. (International Socialist Commission) at Zimmer- 
wald to spur the B.S.I. on. In this organisation Lenin and the left-wing, 
revolutionary Socialists formed a group — the Left Zimmerwaldians — 
which at Kienthal in 1916 made clear their desire to break completely 
with the right-wing Socialists. But neither the B.S.I. nor the I.S.C. 
could get the “majority” parties of the belligerent countries to 
develop an interest in peace or in peace terms until the war-weariness 
of the winter of 1916-1917 turned the thoughts of all — Socialist and 
non-Socialist — towards peace. 


* * * 


The First Russian Revolution of the spring of 1917 shifted the focal 
point of interest in Europe northwards and brought new hope and 
spirit, not only to Socialists, but after the initial shock, also to the 
Entente which felt that the new régime might carry on the war with 
greater vigour. The revolution made it possible for the Entente, after 
the United States had entered the war in April, to claim a “crusade for 
democracy and against absolutism” and to hope that social unrest 
might lessen. For the Central Powers there was hope of a separate 
peace with Russia, while Germany’s increasingly successful submarine 
campaign crippled France’s allies in the West. Everyone felt that the 
war would soon end, and interest in and discussion of peace terms 
gtew. 

The primary aim of the Entente was to keep Russia in the war; and 
it seemed possible that the new Russian Government might conclude 
a separate peace. If this happened German pressure on the Western 
Front would increase, possibly before the arrival of American troops 
and supplies in Europe. Thus the delight of the Entente at enjoying 
the support of both a democratic Russia and the United States was 
tempered by the fear of a separate Russian peace, of the continued and 
considerable German pressure on the Western front, and of the menace 
of the submarine campaign. The situation in Petrograd after the First 
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Russian Revolution was fundamentally unstable and could not last. 
The Entente, the Central Powers, and Lenin, all recognised this, and 
each made efforts to change it to his own advantage. The outcome of 
the struggle of the various forces of the Russian revolution was thus of 
vital importance to all. It was in their efforts to support the moderates, 
who favoured continuing the war, that the Entente Governments 
first became interested in the Stockholm conference. 

The first to make a definite move was the British Ambassador in 
Petrograd, Sir George Buchanan, on 15 March. He suggested that 
British Labour leaders should be asked to telegraph a message to the 
Duma Labour leaders, Kerensky and Chkheidze, expressing confi- 
dence that Russian Labour would support the “free peoples fighting 
German despotism, pointing out that every idle day [would spell] 
disaster to their brothers fighting in the trenches, and that victory to 
Germany would bring disaster to all classes of the Allies.” Henderson, 
the Labour Party’s representative in the British War Cabinet, drafted 
the reply along the lines desired. And later other messages were sent 
by labour leaders in the other Entente countries, including one from 
Gompers after the United States’ entry into the war.? 

The Entente Governments also felt that it would be useful to send 
“labour deputations” of Socialists who supported the war to visit 
Russia. Some delegates went as representatives of their governments, 
and some as representatives of their parties, but all were encouraged 
in their journey. 

The French and British parties were the first to send delegations. The 
Socialist deputies, Moutet, Cachin, and Lafont, went under the auspices 
of “La Ligue des Droits de Homme”, as a parliamentary delegation 
paid for from a parliamentary fund for propaganda, open to all 
parliamentary missions. They wanted this amount of official status, 
but not to be actually a government delegation bound by French 
policy. * 

On 26 March, when Henderson reported to the British War Cabinet 
that representatives of the S.F.I.O. were going to Petrograd via 
England “with the authority and consent of the French Committee of 
Foreign Affairs” to persuade the Russian Socialists to continue the 
war, he was asked to make up a suitable British Labour delegation to 


1 Lloyd George, David, War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, London, 1933-6, Vol. IV, pp. 1883-5. 


- 


~ 


2 Cumming, C. E., and Walter W. Petit, Russian-American Relations: March, 1917 | 


— March, 1920: Documents and Papers, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 1920, 
Pp. 14-16. 
% Bourgin, Hubert, Le Parti contre la Patrie, Librairie Plon, Paris, 1924, pp. 208-11. 
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accompany the French one,! and it was agreed to pay the expenses 
out of the vote for Diplomatic and Consular Services.? 

These two delegations arrived in Petrograd on 13 April, but their 
visits were not a success. The delegates did their best to carry out 
their duty as they saw it, but were handicapped by language difficulties 
and a different approach to things. They failed to win over even the 
moderate Socialists and were considered “lackeys” * of their govern- 
ments.* On the other hand, though the views of the British delegation 
were apparently unaffected by their reception, the French delegation 
seems to have been moved by Russian revolutionary enthusiasm and 
by the hardships that the Russians had to face. Cachin was sufficiently 
impressed to agree that the Alsace-Lorraine question ought to be 
submitted to a plebiscite in order to facilitate peace negotiations. 
(Paléologue, the French Ambassador to Russia, was furious.) 5 The 
French delegation also came to favour an international Socialist 
conference on peace terms which, it seemed to them, was essential if 
Russia were to be induced to stay in the war. War-weariness was far 
greater than they had supposed, and the Russians appeared readier to 
fight for peace than to fight for victory. 

The failure of these visits to influence Russian opinion is shown by 
the fact that on 10 May, Miliukov, the Russian Foreign Minister, at 
the request of the Soviet sent a telegram to the Italian, British, and 
French Governments asking them respectively to allow represen- 
tatives of the Italian Socialist Party, the British Independent Labour 
and Social-Democratic Parties, and the opposition within the French 
Socialist Party — all anti-war Socialists and members of the Zimmer- 
wald movement (to which Mensheviks, Bolsheviks, and Social Revo- 
lutionaries, but not Kerensky’s Labour Party, all belonged) — to come 
to Russia. Though the request was not formally refused, it was not 


1 Lloyd George, op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 1885; Trades Union Congress, Report of the 
Proceedings at the Forty-Ninth Annual Trades Union Congress Held in the Palace Hall, 
Blackpool, on September 3rd to 8th, 1917, T.U.C. and Parliamentary Committee, London, 
1917, p. 191. 

2 The Parliamentary Debates (Official Report): Fifth Series: House of Commons (here- 
after called “Parliamentary Debates”), His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, Vol. 
XCVI, p. 888. 

3 This more recently familiar epithet is used by Bruce Lockhart in describing the Russian 
attitude to the missions. 

* Lockhart, R. H. Bruce, Memoirs of a British Agent, Being an Account of the Author’s 
Early Life in Many Lands and of His Official Mission to Moscow in 1918, Putnam, 
London, 1932, p. 183; Price, Morgan Philips, My Reminiscences of the Russian Revo- 
lution, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1921, pp. 19-20. 

5 Paléologue, Maurice, An Ambassador’s Memoirs, translated by F. A. Holt, Hutchinson 
and Co., 1925, Vol. III, pp. 299-300. 
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granted.! Later, however, at the instigation of Henderson and Bucha- 
nan, the British Government gave representatives of the I.L.P. and 
B.S.P. permission to go to Russia, but the Seamen’s Union refused to 
take them.? 

On 22 April, Albert Thomas arrived in Petrograd accompanied by 
many secretaries and officials, and with authority to replace Paléologue, 
the French Ambassador. The French Government hoped that as a 
pro-war and government Socialist he would be more acceptable to the 
Russians and have greater influence over them than Paléologue, a 
Miliukov supporter. Albert Thomas made friends with Buchanan, and 
with him stimulated the loyalty of Kerensky to the Entente. He also 
got the Petrograd Soviet to adopt a resolution in favour of the 
restitution of Alsace-Lorraine to France, and to agree to reparations, 
in return for which he accepted the phrase “peace without annexations 
and contributions”. At the time this seemed a great service to the 
Entente, but the composition of the Soviet changed, so it made little 
real difference to events. 

On 18 May, a Belgian delegation arrived: Vandervelde, de Brouckére 
and de Man. Vandervelde said that they went to Petrograd on a sort 
of pilgrimage to a new Jerusalem; de Man that they were sent by the 
Belgian Government.t In any case they completely supported their 
government’s policy, and themselves proposed, first to join the 
Socialists from the other Entente countries to combat any Russian 
tendencies to seek a separate peace or a peace at any price; second, to 
bring the case of Belgium and of the Belgian working men before the 
Russian Socialists, appealing to their solidarity in the struggle against 
German Imperialism; and, third, to consider what attitude to adopt 
towards the idea of holding a Socialist conference on peace terms at 
Stockholm.5 

Labriola, Ramionda, Cappa, and Lerda, from the Italian Interven- 


1 Lloyd George, op. cit., pp. 1887-9. 

2 Buchanan, Sir George, My Mission to Russia and Other Diplomatic Memories, Cassell 
and Co., Ltd., London, 1923, Vol. Il, pp. 142-7; Brockway, Archibald Fenner, Socialism 
over Sixty Years: The Life of Jowett of Bradford (1884-1944), George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1944, pp. 155-6; Independent Labour Party Report of the Annual Confer- 
ence Held at Leicester, April, 1918 (hereafter called ILL.P., “Annual Report, 1918”), 
LL.P., London, 1918, p. 10. 

3 Lockhart, op. cit., pp. 184-5; Paléologue, op.cit., Vol. III, pp. 328-30. 

* Vandervelde, Emile, Souvenirs d’un militant socialiste (hereafter called Vandervelde, 
“Souvenirs...”), Les Editions Denoél, Paris, 1939, p. 227; de Man, Henri, Cavalier Seul, 
45 Années de Socialisme européen, Les Editions du Cheval Ailé, Genéve, 1948, p. 93. 

5 Vandervelde, Emile, Three Aspects of the Russian Revolution (hereafter called Vander- 
velde, “Three...”), translated by Jean E. H. Findlay, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1918, p. 7 and p. 199. 
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tionist Left and Reformist Parties, also arrived in Petrograd in May.1 
And on 2 June, Henderson arrived accompanied by George Young, a 
secretary of the War Cabinet. Like Albert Thomas, Henderson had 
powers to replace his country’s Ambassador. However, after six weeks 
he concluded that Buchanan was doing as good a job as could be done, 
declined the appointment, and returned to London. 

The last of the Entente delegations to Russia was the Root Mission 
from the United States, which was an official mission of the govern- 
ment named after Elihu Root, who headed it as an Ambassador 
extra-ordinary. Charles Edward Russell, a pro-war Socialist, and 
James Duncan, the second vice-president of the A.F. of L. went with it.? 


* * * 


Though the Central Powers, as enemy countries, obviously could send 
no direct mission to Russia, they saw in the Russian Revolution a 
hope for separate peace on the Eastern Front. Zimmermann, the 
German Secretary of State, was, therefore, very pleased when the 
S.P.D., through Scheidemann and Parvus (Dr. Helphand) suggested 
getting a message on peace terms carried to the Russian Socialists. 
Zimmermann considered certain frontier rectifications a necessary part 
of any peace terms, but Scheidemann and Parvus, while declaring their 
willingness to be cautious, insisted on the S.P.D. view of peace 
immediately rather than any terms which might prolong the war. 
Scheidemann and Parvus proposed to send the S.P.D. message to 
Russia through Borgbjerg, a Danish Socialist who was going to 
Petrograd to ask the Russian Socialists to join in an appeal for an 
international Socialist conference. Accordingly, Scheidemann and 
Parvus, together with Ebert and Gustavus Bauer, of the Trade 
Unions, went to Copenhagen where they persuaded Borgbjerg to 
carry a message from them recommending a “peace without com- 
pulsion”, under which Germany would accept an independent Poland, 
lay no claim to the Courland of Lithuania, refrain from any further 
offensive against Russia (ignoring the victory at Stochod if necessary) ; 
and though hoping for minor frontier rectifications, would feel that 


1 Vandervelde, Emile, Dans la Mélée, Berger-Levrault, Editeurs, Paris, 1919, p. 129; 
Sukhanov, N.N., The Russian Revolution, 1917: A Personal Record, edited and trans- 
lated by Joel Carmichael, Oxford University Press, London, 1955, p. 366. 

2 Cumming and Petit, op. cit., p. 23; United States, Department of State, Papers Relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States: 1918: Russia, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1931, Vol. I, pp. 107-53; Russell, Charles Edward, Bare Hands and 
Stone Walls: Some Recollections of a Side-line Reformer, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1933, pp. 346-70; Lansing, Robert, War Memoirs of Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State, Rich and Cowan, Ltd., London, 1935, pp. 336-8. 
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these could be settled in later negotiations since only the Balkans 
might cause difficulty. In return Russia would be expected to make a 
separate peace, thus allowing the German masses to return home to 
fight for Socialism.1 

Borgbjerg’s own reasons for going to Petrograd arose as follows. 
At the beginning of April, a month before the B.S.I. (Bureau of the 
Socialist International) appeal, the Danish Socialists decided that the 
time had come to act, and Stauning wrote to the B.S.I. to say that if it 
did not call a conference one would be arranged without its aid. On 
7 April Borgbjerg was sent to Petrograd to get the support of the 
Soviet for this venture; Huysmans first discussed the question of an 
international Socialist conference at Stockholm with the Dutch 
Socialists on 15 April. (E. H. Carr in The Bolshevik Revolution, 
1917-1923, appears to have confused the invitations where he says that 
Borgbjerg carried to the Petrograd Soviet an invitation from the 
B.S.1. to attend an international Socialist conference at Stockholm.) 2 

After certain difficulties with visas, Borgbjerg reached Petrograd, 
spoke with the Soviet, and presented the German Socialists’ peace 
proposals. The Soviet asked him if the Chancellor agreed to these 
proposals. According to Scheidemann, Borgbjerg replied, “I cannot 
say, but I think so. The German Social-Democrats are not the govern- 
ing body and do not tepresent the majority in the Reichstag.” Two 
days later a representative of the Soviet came to Borgbjerg and is 
reported to have said, “Your mission has succeeded. The Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Council has decided — as has been announced in the 
Press — to issue invitations to a Conference. It will be easier for the 
English and French to take part. A clashing with the other conference 
is then out of the question.” (The “other conference” was the Stock- 
holm conference, for by this time, as we shall see, an invitation to a 
conference at Stockholm had reached Petrograd.) The German and 
Danish Socialists, on Borgbjerg’s return, decided to support the 
Petrograd Soviet’s initiative.* 


**KX* 


1 Scheidemann, Philipp, Memoirs of a Social Democrat (hereafter called Scheidemann, 
“Memoits...”’), translated by J. E. Mitchell, Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1929, 
Vol. I, pp. 329-32. 

? Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 329-32; Vandervelde, “Three...”, op.cit., pp. 210-1; Carr, Edward 
Hallett, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 1953, 
Vol. II, p. 5. 

3 Scheidemann, “Memoits...”, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 335-6; Manchester Guardian, The 
Manchester Guardian, Ltd., Manchester, 15 May, 1917, “‘Real’? Russian Government: 
In Touch with German Social Democrats”, p. 5; Scheidemann, Philipp, Der Zusammen- 
bruch, Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaft, 1921, pp. 152-3. 
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While these events proceeded, in Switzerland, the 1.S.C. (International 
Socialist Commission, or Zimmerwaldians) were also active — and 
their activities caused the Central Powers some satisfaction. The I.S.C., 
after supporting the Russian Revolution by declaration,! had decided 
to help the Russian Socialists in Switzerland to return to Russia. As 
these Socialists were “pacifists”, their presence in Russia could only 
militate in favour of separate peace. Representatives of the various 
Russian Socialist parties belonging to the Zimmerwald organisation 
were brought together to approve Martov’s suggestion to seek permis- 
sion for their return home via Germany and Sweden, in exchange for 
which an equal number of Germans and Austrians interned in Russia 
should be freed. They sought by telegram the agreement of the 
Russian Provisional Government for this enterprise, but received no 
reply. Then the difficulties began. 

Robert Grimm, the Secretary of the I.S.C., tried to get the Swiss 
Government (through Hoffmann, the member of the Federal Council 
in charge of the Political Department) to help with the plan, but 
assistance was refused on the ground that it would be considered a 
violation of neutrality by the Entente. Then Grimm approached the 

Germans privately through Parvus to find out whether there was any 
objection in that quarter.? 

By now the Russian émigrés were divided in their views on the 
proposal. The Bolsheviks wanted to leave immediately if the German 
Government would agtee to allow them to cross Germany. For even 
before this Lenin, who realised the importance of being in Petrograd, 
had been trying to get back to Russia by any means he could contrive. 
He had first thought of paying smugglers to transport him through 
Germany to Russia, but had dropped this idea when the smugglers 
refused to carry him beyond Berlin. Then he considered a plan for 


travelling with false papers as a mute Swede, though Krupskaya 


pointed out the impractability of this scheme, and is reported to have 


said, “You might dream of the Cadets and curse them in yout sleep, 
and they’d find out you are not a Swede.” However, Lenin went so far 


1 Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung (hereafter called 
“Archiv...”), Verlag von C. L. Hirschfeld, Leipzig, editor: Carl Griinberg, Vol. XT, 
Pp. 362. 

* Scheidemann, “Memoits...”, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 333-4; Vernadsky, George, Lenin, 
Red Dictator, translated by Malcolm Waters Davis, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Connecticutt, 1931, pp. 152-3; Shub, David, Lenin: A Biography, Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., New York, 1951, p. 182; Hoffman, General Max, Der Krieg det versaumten Ge- 
legenheiten, Hase und Koehler, Leipzig, 1939, p. 127; Carr, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 102; 
Beer, Max, Fifty Years of International Socialism, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1935, p. 195. 
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as to write to Hanecki in Stockholm about it. He was therefore ready 
to accept any possible method of crossing Germany; but the Menshe- 
viks felt that they should await the Russian Provisional Government’s 
reply. 

At this point, Lenin and Zinoviev, rather indiscreetly, published a 
circular informing the Russian émigrés of the Bolsheviks’ decision to 
return and referring to Grimm’s conversations with Hoffmann. In 
consequence Grimm had to withdraw from the affair and was replaced 
by Fritz Platten, who, with the aid of Paul Levi, organised the return 
of the Bolsheviks through Germany in an “extra-territorial” railway 
carriage. Paul Levi, who lived under the name of Hartstein in Geneva 
and Berne during the war, conferred with Lenin and Radek in Zuerich 
and then requested the Berne correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
to take up the question with the German Ambassador. The Ambassa- 
dor checked with Berlin and the very next evening contacted Levi and 
asked him to see Lenin about the final arrangements for the trip. Lenin 
thereupon wrote out a series of conditions, including the one of the 
“sealed train” with Platten on board, all of which were accepted.! In 
compensation for getting them across Germany, the Bolsheviks, once 
in Russia, agreed to try to get an equal number of Austrians and 
Germans returned to the Central Powers.” 

The Germans did this believing Lenin to be “a more pushing fellow 
than Chkheidze and Kerensky” and hoping that he would gain 
control and press for immediate peace. Even Ludendorff justified the 
journey from a military standpoint. If no prisoners should be returned 
to them it was nonetheless to the advantage of the Central Powers to 
have an avowed “pacifist” like Lenin in Russia. This does not, of 
course, mean that Lenin was in any sense a “German agent” as has 
been alleged, though he received financial support from the German 
Government through Parvus for some time. He was an opportunist 


1 Shub, op. cit., pp. 180-1. 

2 Ibid, pp. 182-3; Guilbeaux, Henri, Du Kremlin au Cherche-Midi (hereafter called 
Guilbeaux, “Du Kremlin...”), Librairie Gallimard, Paris, 1933, p. 106 and p. 127; 
Guilbeaux, Henri, Wladimir Iljitsch Lenin, Ein treues Bild seines Wesens (hereafter called 
Guilbeaux, “Wladimir...”), translated by Rudolf Leonhard, Verlag “Die Schmiede”, 
Berlin, 1923, pp. 162-3. 

3 Fainsod, Merle, International Socialism and the World War, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1935, pp. 187-8. 

4 Scheidemann, “Memoits...”, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 334; Rosenberg, Arthur, The Birth of 
the German Republic, 1871-1918, translated by Ian F. D. Morrow, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1931, p. 156; Ludendorff, General, My War Memoirs: 1914-1918, Hut- 
chinson and Co., London, n.d., [1919], pp. 509-10. 

5 International Affairs, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, April, 1956, 
“German Foreign Office Documents on Financial Support to the Bolsheviks in 1917”, 
George Katkov, pp. 181-9. 
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willing to accept assistance from any quarter. By returning to Russia 
before the Mensheviks, he was alble to bring Bolshevik influence to 
bear before the Mensheviks were in a position to counteract it with 
their own propaganda; and thus he sowed the seeds for the November 
Revolution. 

Nonetheless, when, on 6 April, he learned that the train was to 
leave for Germany the next day, Lenin telegraphed Henri Guilbeaux 
in Geneva, asking him to bring Romain Rolland and if possible two 
Swiss Socialists, Naine and Graber, to Berne. Lenin hoped that if he 
could get Romain Rolland’s approval of the scheme, the very fact 
that a well-known French writer had lent his name to the affair would 
remove some of the stigma of being called a “German agent”. How- 
ever, Rolland thought the project foolhardy for just that reason and 
tried to get Guilbeaux to talk Lenin out of it. Guilbeaux refused and 
returned home to prepare to leave for Berne himself. There he found 
Fernand Loriot, a leader of the Zimmerwald Left in France, who 
agreed to accompany him. 

That evening Zinoviev, Radek, Bronsky, Paul Levi, Inessa Armand, 
Lenin, Loriot, and Guilbeaux met in Radek’s room in Berne and signed 
an explanation of the Bolshevik’s action, which was later signed by 
others of the Zimmerwald Left, including, of course, Fritz Platten. 
The next day the Bolsheviks left for Russia. And shortly afterwards, 
the I.S.C., feeling strongly the shift of interest to the North, moved its 
headquarters to Stockholm.? 


* * * 


The March Revolution set not only the governments and the extremist 
Socialists into movement, but also caused the B.S.I. to act. Huysmans 
realised that the time had come to put an end to inaction; and that it 
was now possible for him to take more positive steps towards holding 
a full-scale international Socialist conference — a thing he had been 
unable to do since the outbreak of the war — without endangering the 
unity of the Socialist International. 

On 15 April, Huysmans and the Dutch section of the B.S.I. met at 
Laren in Holland where they decided to go to Stockholm. As the 
Belgian members, who with the Dutch made up the B.S.I., could not 
be present (Vandervelde was in Le Havre with the Belgian Govern- 
ment-in-exile, and Anseele and Bertrand were in the occupied zone of 
Belgium and unable to leave), Huysmans and the Dutch felt they had 
1 Guilbeaux, “Wladimir...”, op.cit., pp. 165-6; Guilbeaux, “Du Kremlin...”, op.cit., 


pp. 130-3; Shub, op.cit., pp. 183-4. 
2 Fainsod, op.cit., p. 149. 
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to act in the name of the Dutch Social-Democratic Labour Party alone 
and go to Stockholm on that basis. Once in Stockholm, with the aid 
of the Scandinavian parties, they planned to form an ad hoc committee 
to call an international Socialist conference, which would then ask for 
the collaboration of the Secretariat of the B.S.I. At this point differ- 
ences arose. Huysmans felt certain that in time they would secure 
Russian Socialist collaboration in preparing the conference and that if 
they did, the French and British Socialists would find it very hard to 
refuse to come, for a refusal would be a snub to the Revolution. He, 
therefore, did not wish to extend invitations before he had gained 
Russian support. The Dutch section, however, did not want to go 
slowly, gaining the confidence first of one group and then of another, 
but hoped that the Revolution had changed the attitude of the official 
parties sufficiently for an immediate open invitation to be enough to 
bring them to Stockholm. Huysmans acquiesced and, on 22 April, at 
their request sent out invitations for an international Socialist confer- 
ence to be held on 15 May.! 

Huysmans had, however, been right in believing that the appeal for an 
international Socialist conference could not be made hastily. On 26 
April the British Labour Party Executive declined the invitation ;? and 
the next day the French majority Socialists did likewise.? Vandervelde 
refused to come as soon as heard. Then on 29 April the German 
Spartacists wrote to the Petrograd Soviet refusing to attend any 
conference at which the S.P.D. was present.5 And finally, the Bolshe- 
viks, at their All-Russian April Conference, 7-12 May, refused to 
participate in a conference of “patriotic Socialists”.® 

By 1 May, both Huysmans and the Dutch committee were in Stock- 
holm, and on 3 May, when the Danish and Norwegian delegates had 
also arrived, a Dutch-Scandinavian Committee was formed to 
promote and organise a full-scale international Socialist conference. 
At the first preparatory meeting, the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee 


1 Comité organisateur de la Conférence socialiste internationale de Stockholm, (hereafter 
called “Stockholm”), Tidens Férlag, Stockholm, 1918, pp. vi-vii. 

2 Brand, Carl F., British Labour’s Rise to Power, Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California, 1941, p. 181. 

3 Parti Socialiste (Section Frangaise de l’International Ouvriére), Pendant la Guerre - Le 
Parti Socialiste, la Guerre et la Paix — Toutes les Résolutions et tous les Documents du 
Parti socialiste, de Juillet 1914 4 Fin 1917 (hereafter called P.S.F., “Pendant la Guerre”), 
Librairie de ’Humanité, Paris, 1918, pp. 162-5. 

# Louis, Paul, La Crise du Socialisme mondial, de la Ie 4 la Ie Internationale, Librairie 
Felix Alcan, Paris, 1921, p. 64. 

5 Fainsod, op.cit., p. 152; “Archiv...”, op.cit., Vol. XII, pp. 370-2; Louis, op.cit., p. 64; 
Bevan, Edwyn, German Social Democracy during the War, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1918, pp. 162-3. 

6 Fainsod, op.cit., p. 150. 
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made Huysmans secretary with the Swedish Socialist, Engberg, to 
help him, and then discussed the proposed conference. As it was now 
clear that the collaboration of the Russian Socialists was going to be 
necessary if the British and French Socialists were to change their 
minds, the committee was made a semi-permanent one, which would 
seek to transform itself into a Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian committee. 
It was also agreed to hold a series of “separate conferences”, or meet- 
ings of the committee with individual party delegations, before the 
general conference met, since talks with de Brouckére of the Belgian 
P.O.B., who was on his way to Petrograd, had revealed that such 
“separate conferences” would be necessary; and the date of assembly 
for the main conference was put forward from 15 May to 10 June. 
Participation in the separate meetings would not commit the party 
concerned to attend the general conference. This was important, for 
the Belgian Socialists, and possibly others, objected strongly to a 
general conference, but felt that these separate meetings could do no 
harm and might do much good.} 

The announcement of invitations to the Stockholm conference was 
greeted in the press of the Entente as a German manoeuvre, carried 
out by the Dutch Socialists, to get a separate peace with Russia,? and 
at least the United States Government deliberately fostered this view.? 
Many in the Central Powers, on the other hand, thought it was an 
Entente manoeuvre to corrupt the German Socialists and to encourage 
the strike movement which had followed the Russian Revolution; they 
felt, therefore, that German Socialists should be allowed to go only 
if they could achieve a separate peace with Russia.* Faced with these 
hostile reactions the Dutch delegation issued a communiqué on 5 May 
denying any wish for a separate peace, but re-affirming its desire for a 
general peace based on the principles adopted by the International 
Socialist Congress held at Copenhagen in 1910, and dissociating itself 
from all belligerent powers.® 

At this point, 8 May, (as mentioned above in connection with 
1 “Stockholm”, op.cit., pp. viii-ix. 

2 Ibid, p. x; The Times, The Times Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 7 June, 1917, “A 
German Peace Trap”, p. 7; The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., London, Harold Cox, editor, October, 1917, “International Socialism and 
War”, A. Shadwell, p. 233. 

3 United States, Department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: 1917, Supplement 2: The World War, Vol. I (hereafter called U.S., “1917”), 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1932, pp. 742-3. ~ 

4 Lutz, Ralph Haswell, Fall of the German Empire, 1914-1918, translated by David 
F. Rempel and Gertrude Rendtorff, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
California, 1932, Vol. I, pp. 412-3; Price, op.cit., p. 50; Czernin, Count Ottokar, In the 
World War, Cassell and Co., Ltd., London, 1919, pp. 168-9 and p. 333. 

5 “Stockholm”, op.cit., p. x. 
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Borgbjerg’s mission to Petrograd) the Petrograd Soviet itself decided 
to call for an international Socialist conference in a neutral country to 
discuss peace terms.1 On 9 May it released a public statement to this 
effect, which specified that the only organisations which should attend 
were those which agreed in advance to accept as a basis for discussion 
the principle of “peace without annexations or indemnities founded 
upon the self-determination of nations”, and to be brought about by 
mass action of the international working class in accordance with 
binding commitments to be undertaken at “Stockholm”. The Petro- 
grad Soviet stated, moreover, that, before being admitted to the 
conference, the various organisations must abandon their policies of 
“civil peace”.? Though at that time this programme was completely 
unacceptable to the majority Socialists, when they later agreed to 
attend the conference they had accepted it with a single, but crucial, 
exception: they refused to commit themselves in advance to treat the 
decisions of the conference as binding upon them. 

This programme, however, was on the whole acceptable to the 
Zimmerwald movement, of which the majority of the Petrograd 
Soviet were members. Therefore, this new invitation changed the 
situation for the I.S.C., and made holding a third conference of 
Zimmerwaldians far more important, especially as the I.S.C. had been 
asked by Huysmans and the Dutch Committee to participate in the 
preparatory work for Stockholm, for it was hoped that all who had 
belonged to the pre-war Second International would be represented 
at it. However, in accordance with the decisions taken at Kienthal, as 
a result of Lenin’s and Zinoviev’s efforts to get the Zimmerwald 
movement to break completely with the Second International, the 
I.S.C. could not accept outright, but only after a preliminary meeting 
of its own members. Robert Grimm, for the Commision, therefore, 
sent on 10 May a circular to the member organisations notifying them 
of the international conference organised by the Dutch-Scandinavian 
Committee and of its postponement to 10 June, pointing out that, in 
consequence, the third Zimmerwald conference would meet in Stock- 
holm on 31 May to discuss peace and the position to be taken up 
vis-a-vis the conference called by the Dutch.® 

Before the Petrograd Soviet had issued its invitation to an inter- 
national Socialist conference the decision of the Bolsheviks and 


1 Golder, Frank Alfred, Documents of Russian History, 1914-1917, translated by 
Emanuel Aronsberg, The Century Co., New York, 1927, pp. 339-40. 

2 Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 152-3; “Archiv...”, op.cit., Vol. XII, p. 372. 

3 Gankin, Olga Hess, and H. H. Fisher, The Bolsheviks and the World War: The Origin 
of the Third International, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 
1940, p. 724; “Archiv...”, op.cit., Vol. XII, pp. 363-4; Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 149-50. 
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Spartacists to boycott the conference called by the Dutch-Scandinavian 
Committee, would have made participation by the I.S.C. very difficult. 
But now Stockholm enjoyed the support of the new Russian democracy, 
and of a majority within the Zimmerwald movement. Though later, 
as the Bolsheviks strengthened their position in Russia and thereby 
their position in the I.S.C., and as the general enthusiasm for Stock- 
holm waned as the summer passed with only delays and no conference 
forthcoming, the Bolshevik opposition to it assumed greater im- 
portance. 

The Dutch-Scandinavian Committee welcomed the parallel initia- 
tive of the Petrograd Soviet and prepared to meet the Russian dele- 
gation due to arive shortly in Stockholm with a view to working out a 
joint programme of some sort. On 18 May, they received a telegram of 
support from the Mensheviks! (who, together with the Social- 
Revolutionaries, formed the majority of the Petrograd Soviet), which 
cleared up any possible danger of a conflict between the two confer- 
ences. Now it only remained to gain the support of the British and 
French Socialists and to get the governments to agree to grant 
passports to the delegates. These were admittedly formidable tasks, 
but the backing of the Soviet would help. 

The governments, too, received this announcement of the Petrograd 
Soviet with interest. On 21 May the British War Cabinet discussed 
Stockholm and whether to send Henderson to Petrograd. The success 
of the submarine warfare was reaching disastrous proportions and it 
seemed that Britain might only be able to hold out for a few more 
months. Nivelle’s offensive had failed only a few weeks previously 
and the French army was rent with mutinies and could not be relied 
on. A negotiated peace might be the best solution before things got 
worse or the extent of German naval success and French military 
disruption became apparent to the Central Powers - and Lloyd 
George was, therefore, not unpleased with Stockholm. It could offer 
an apparently bold and dramatic way out of a desperately threatening 
stituation and provide a method of avoiding starvation, humiliation, 
and defeat without making it necessary to own up publicly to the 
dangers the country was facing. Such an admission would probably 
have led to the collapse of his government and to new elections,” and, 
moreover, Lloyd George never entirely lost his early radicalism and 
some at least of the principles of Stockholm must have appealed to the 
Celtic rebel in him. In any case he would not be committed to the 
Socialists’ decisions; nothing would be lost by tacitly encouraging 
Stockholm. A telegram was sent to Albert Thomas, then French 
1 “Stockholm”, op.cit., p. xii; Fainsod, op. cit., p. 134. 

2 US., “1917”, op.cit., p. 118. 
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Ambassador in Russia, to ask him to encourage the Socialist depu- 
tations from Allied countries to support Stockholm. Albert Thomas 
cabled his agreement in reply, stating that he had already advised the 
French Prime Minister in similar terms, and adding that “the effect 
would be really deplorable on the Russian Socialists if the French and 
British Socialists were absent and the German Socialists present.” + 
On 26 May, the British War Cabinet decided to send Henderson on a 
mission to Russia, leaving the very next day. 

Almost immediately after these events came a dramatic volte-face of 
the S.F.I.O. at a meeting of the National Council of the party in Paris, 
27-29 May. When the meeting opened, the patriotic majority was 
against going to Stockholm, the pacifist minority for it; but during 
the afternoon of the 27th Cachin and Moutet unexpectedly arrived 
back from Petrograd convinced of the need for Stockholm. Both 
addressed the conference, which was stupefied. A telegram then arrived 
from Vandervelde pointing out the need for “separate conferences” 
at Stockholm, though he did not approve of the general conference.? 
The Council meeting adjourned, and when it re-assembled voted 
unanimously, though with about a dozen abstentions on the right, 
both for the settlement of the Alsace-Lorraine problem by plebiscite 
(as the Russian Soviet wished) and for Stockholm. For the first time 
since the war, “The Internationale” was sung outside in the streets of 
Paris.® 

On 29 May, Lloyd George received Ribot, then French Premier and 
Foreign Minister, at Downing Street to discuss affairs in Greece. 
Lloyd George told Ribot that he intended to let British Socialists of all 
opinions go to Stockholm and Petrograd. Ribot would not commit 
the French Government; personally he was not opposed to French 
Socialists going to Stockholm, but if he allowed them to, his govern- 
ment might fall in face of non-Socialist criticism in the French 
Chamber. However, events soon precipitated a decision: on 31 May 


1 Hamilton, Mary Agnes, Arthur Henderson, A Biography, William Heinemann Ltd., 
London, 1938, pp. 130-2; Williams, Francis, Fifty Years’ March: The Rise of the Labour 
Party, Odhams Press, Ltd., London, 1949, pp. 265-6. 

2 Louis, op. cit., p. 66; The Times, op. cit., 29 May, 1917, “French Socialists and Russia”, p. 5. 
3 Manchester Guardian, op.cit., 2 June, 1917, “The French Socialists’ Decision”, p. 5; 
P.S.F., “Pendant la Guerre”, op.cit., p. 167; Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 134-5; “Stockholm”, 
op.cit., pp. xvi-xvii; Bourgin, op.cit., pp. 214-8; The Times, op.cit., 30 May, 1917, 
“French Socialists for Stockholm”, p. 7. 

* ed. Lennox, Lady Algernon Gordon, The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame, 1914-1918, 
Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1924, Vol. II, pp. 130-3; Ribot, Alexandre, Letters to a 
Friend: Recollections of my Political Life (hereafter called Ribot, “Letters”), translated by 
Herbert Wilson, Hutchinson and Co., London, n.d. [1926], p. 236; Ribot, Alexandre, 
Journal d’Alexandre Ribot et Correspondances inéditées, 1914-1922, Librairie Plon, 
Paris, 1936, pp. 136-8. 
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the National Council of the S.F.I.O. appointed Longuet and Renaudel 
to go to Petrograd, via Stockholm where they were to meet the Dutch- 
Scandinavian Committee, and they at once applied for passports. On 
1 June, Ribot, in an open session of the Chamber of Deputies, stated 
that the Council of Ministers agreed unanimously that passports 
should not be issued for Stockholm. He added that he would be glad 
to grant passports for a visit to Petrograd once Stockholm ceased to 
be an issue. Then the Chamber, at Cachin’s request, went into secret 
session on 1 June and on 4 June.! On 6 June, however, Ribot repeated 
before the Senate, in both open and secret sessions, his refusal to grant 
passports to the Socialist delegates.2 The French Government feared 
that they would be held responsible for any results of Stockholm if 
passports were granted; and they also took account of the likely 
effects that. such a peace conference might have on the already weak- 
ened morale of the troops — it might give rise to dangerous illusions; 
and, perhaps, unlike Russian soldiers, French troops would fight 
better for victory than for peace.® 

On 24 June, Albert Thomas arrived back in Paris. In spite of the 
opinions he had voiced in his telegram to Lloyd George a month 
earlier, he was now suspicious of the Stockholm project.4 He suggested 
to the S.F.1.O. Parliamentary Group, on 2 July, that it should reply 
to the questionnaire on peace terms sent out by the Dutch-Scandina- 
vian Committee, but should not meet the committee in a “separate 
conference”, and proposed that a delegation should go directly to 
Russia to press for the conditions he believed necessary in order to 
ensure that the French would not be faced with German-Russian 
collusion at any conference which might be held.5 Nonetheless, as the 
party had already made its decision, he publicly supported Stockholm, 
and this, coming from a Minister, was not without effect, though the 
government still refused to grant passports. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, on 1 June, the Executive Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet again endorsed the Stockholm project, and set a date, 8 July, for 


1 France, Débats Parlementaires: Compte Rendu in Extenso, Chambre des Députés, 
Session Ordinaire de 1917, Journal Officiel du 2 juin, 1917, pp. 1323-5. 

2 France, Débats Parlementaires: Compte Rendu in Extenso, Senat, Session Ordinaire de 
1917, Journal Officiel du 7 juin, 1917, pp. 511-5. 

3 Ribot, “Letters”, op.cit., pp. 236-7. 

4 Noulens, Joseph, Mon Ambassade en Russie Soviétique, 1917-1919, Librairie Plon, 
Paris, 1933, Vol. I, p. 58; Lennox, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 181; interview with Prof. Paul 
Mantoux, who was attached to the French Embassy in London. 

5 Bourgin, op.cit., pp. 230-1. 
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the conference to meet,! but it was not until a month later that a 
Russian delegation reached Stockholm, and the final arrangements 
were not made until 11 July to form the Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian 
Committee to organise the general conference. However, the Dutch- 
Scandinavian Committee had meanwhile carried on with a marathon 
of “separate conferences” — the first of which was held at the end of 
May and the last on 10 November. All parties of importance, except 
the American and the French, managed to be present at some time, 
officially or unofficially; and even these two parties tried to attend. All 
parties also had sent or brought memoranda on peace terms in answer 
to the questionnaire sent out by the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee.? 

The momentum of events was now building up. It looked as if 
Huysmans’ wish to hold an international Socialist conference would 
be fulfilled and representatives from both the Allied and the Central 
Powers would be brought together to discuss the conditions in which 
peace could be realised. The preparatory work had already gone far 
beyond anything achieved by earlier attempts to hold an inter- 
belligerent conference since the beginning of the war. The only 
outright refusals to attend came from the Spartacists, the Bolsheviks, 
and the Rumanian Socialist Party * — all Zimmerwaldians, and so far 
not major influences in the drama. 


* * x 


The position of the I.S.C. — the Zimmerwaldians — was however to 
become of critical importance. If the key to Stockholm lay in Russia’s 
attitude, the key to Russia became the Petrograd Soviet. And Zimmer- 
waldians — Bolshevik, Menshevik, and Social Revolutionary — con- 
tended for the Soviet. The tensions which developed in the I.S.C. 
had their counterparts in the Soviet, and these largely determined 
the fate of Stockholm and also of Russia. It is to this interplay, from 
which Lenin ultimately emerged supreme, that we now turn. 

As already noted, the Bolsheviks had adopted Lenin’s view and 
decided in April not to attend any gathering sponsored by “patriotic” 


1 “Stockholm”, op.cit., pp. xvii-xviii; Fainsod (op.cit., p. 136) misreports this item by 
saying that the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee sent out this statement. 

2 “Stockholm”, op. cit., pp. xiv-xv and pp. xviii-xix. 

3 The Rumanian Socialists refused to come because the German occupation authorities 
proposed that they should. They, therefore, believed the conference to be organised by 
the Germans, and instead asked that an inter-Allied Socialist conference should be held in 
Petrograd. Interview with Serban Voinea, former President of the Rumanian Socialist 
Party, and former Rumanian Minister at Berne; l’Humanité, Journal Socialiste, S.F.1.O., 
Paris, editor: Pierre Renaudel and later Marcel Cachin, 9 September, 1917, “Les Socialistes 
roumains proposent une Conférence interalliée 4 Petrograd”. 
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Socialists, though they turned down his proposal to break even with 
Zimmerwald, except in so far as necessary “to gather information”. 
Lenin recognised that if Stockholm succeeded, the “floating” centre 
of Socialist opinion — neither “patriotic” nor “revolutionary” — which 
had previously supported the Zimmerwald movement, would return 
to the Socialist International, and that Huysmans would succeed in 
keeping the International together. He realised that in the revived 
International he and his supporters would again become an impotent 
minority, a small “ginger group” and that the opportunity given to 
him by the Russian Revolution and his return to Petrograd would be 
lost, at least in international affairs and possibly also in Russia itself. 
In the hope of forestalling such a development and retaining the 
initiative, he worked consistently against Stockholm and sought the 
establishment of a Third International, since he believed it was neces- 
sary to destroy old loyalties and to replace Zimmerwald with a new 
International led by the Bolsheviks. In April, however, the Bolsheviks 
were not yet disposed to follow Lenin’s devious tactical genius the 
whole way and wished to remain united with their comrades of the 
war years in the I.S.C.1 

Although three parties of the Zimmerwald movement had already 
come out against Stockholm, the organisation as a whole had not yet 
pronounced its views. By late May two members of its Executive, 
Angelica Balabanoff and Robert Grimm, were in Petrograd. Angelica 
Balabanoff had left Zuerich in early May travelling in the second of the 
“sealed trains” crossing Germany, and arrived in Petrograd on 20 May.? 
Robert Grimm was considered pro-German by the Entente and so, 
although he arrived in Stockholm on 24 April, he only reached 
Petrograd a month later after the Menshevik Ministers agreed to 
vouch for him. (In fact, news of his permission to enter Russia did not 
reach him until after he had already crossed the Russian frontier with 
an escort from the Helsingfors Soviet, which had accepted the 
responsibility of getting him safely to Petrograd.)® 
Grimm and Angelica Balabanoff attended the All-Russian Menshevik 
Conference on 20 May, which agreed to take part in both the inter- 
national Socialist conference and the third Zimmerwald conference 
to be held at Stockholm, Grimm taking an active part in the discussions. 
They also attended meetings of the Executive Committee of the Soviet 


1 Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 150-1; Trotsky, Leon, The History of the Russian Revolution, 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1934, pp. 341-2; Carr, op.cit., Vol. III, p. 570. 

2 Balabanoff, Angelica, Erinnerungen und Erlebnisse (hereafter called Balabanoff, 
“E, und E.”), E. Laubsche Verlagsbuchhandlung G.m.b.H., Berlin, 1927, p. 138; Gankin 
and Fisher, op. cit., p. 615. 

3 Gankin and Fisher, op. cit., p. 615. 
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where Stockholm was again discussed; and finally they met the Russian 
Zimmerwaldians+ on 28-29 May. There opinion over attending 
Stockholm was divided and the decision was left to be taken at the 
third Zimmerwald conference. Lenin and Zinoviev sought to take the 
opportunity afforded by the presence of members of the Bureau of 
the I.S.C. in Petrograd to influence the Soviet’s attitude to Russian 
domestic politics. He asked the Zimmerwaldians to condemn then and 
there the participation of Russian Socialists in the Provisional Govern- 
ment; but the majority at the meeting, though sharing Lenin’s views, 
agreed that a decision could only be taken after all member groups had 
been consulted, so the question was dropped. In fact the only positive 
decision taken was the agreement that the I.S.C. should issue another 
invitation for a third Zimmerwald conference to meet three days 
before whatever date was finally fixed for the general Stockholm 
conference.? This decision was partly in the nature of a vote of confi- 
dence in Robert Grimm for the invitation he had already sent out, but 
also, the invitation of the Petrograd Soviet had made everyone take 
the question of participating in the general conference at Stockholm 
more seriously. 

After these meetings at the end of May, Robert Grimm stayed on 
in Petrograd to encourage the Russian workers to support the 
Socialist “minority” (i.e. Zimmerwaldian and pacifist) groups in other 
belligerent countries in hope of ending the war more quickly. By 
spreading pacifist propaganda, he naturally incurred the disfavour of 
the Entente Governments, including that of the Russian Provisional 
Government, then trying to launch a new offensive. Furthermore, he 
had already won disfavour in the eyes of the Bolsheviks who con- 
sidered him, on doctrinal grounds, an ally of Haase and Kautsky. 
The Bolsheviks felt that he had let them down personally by his 
failure to get them out of Switzerland and into Russia; and, finally, 
they disapproved of his support of Stockholm. They were not, there- 
fore, altogether displeased when in the middle of June the Russian 
Government deported Grimm as a German agent on the strength of a 
telegram he had received from Hoffmann, the Swiss Foreign Minister, 
which outlined a German offer of separate peace and gave an assut- 


1 Present at this meeting were: Balabanoff and Grimm for the I.S.C.; Bobrov of the 
Social Revolutionary Internationalists; Zinoviev, Lenin, and Kamenev of the Bolsheviks; 
Abramovitch of the Bund; Lapinsky of the Polish Socialist Party (Levitsa); Ryazanov, 
Trotsky, and Uritsky of the “Mezhraionka”; Rakovsky of the Rumanian Social-Democratic 
Party; and Bienstock, Martov, Martynov, and Larin of the Menshevik Internationalists. 
2 Gankin and Fisher, op.cit., pp. 615-6; Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 153-4; “Archiv...”, op.cit., 
Vol. XII, pp. 365-6; Balabanoff, “E. und E.”, op.cit., pp. 148-51; Balabanoff, Angelica, 
My Life as a Rebel (hereafter called Balabanoff, “My Life...”), Hamish Hamilton, London, 
1938, pp. 174-6. 
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ance that Germany would not start an offensive as long as there was a 
chance of such a peace with Russia.1 (Grimm subsequently showed 
that the telegram came in answer to one of his own and cleared himself 
of the charge of being a German agent.) Grimm’s usefulness to the 
Zimmerwald movement was at an end, and on his return to Stockholm, 
he resigned from the I.S.C., and was replaced by three Swedish Left 
Socialists, Héglund, Carleson, and Nerman. 

Shortly after Grimm’s departure from the scene, Angelica Balabanoff 
had to return from Petrograd to Stockholm to help the Swedes carry 
on the I.S.C.’s work,? which at this date was largely concerned with 
trying to formulate a definite Zimmerwald attitude towards Stockholm. 
If Stockholm had in fact been held the Zimmerwald movement would 
probably have been rent asunder on the issue of Stockholm; but as it 
was, the problem of reconciling the inconciliable made little difference, 
for Socialist opinion had already accepted as a fait accompli the defeat 
of the Stockholm venture before the third Zimmerwald conference 
met and had turned its interests first to the efforts of the Entente 
Socialists to write a memorandum on war aims, and later to the 
victory of the Bolsheviks in the November Revolution. 

On 3 July, a delegation of seven members of the Petrograd Soviet 
atrived in Stockholm. Three of them, Goldenberg, Rosanov, and 
Smirnov,? met with the I.S.C. on 3 July; in the following week, the 
entire delegation - Axelrod, Ehrlich, Goldenberg, Panin, Rosanov, 
Rousanov, and Smirnov — met the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee; 
and on 9 July Rosanov, Rousanov, and Ehrlich met the I.S.C. These 
meetings were aimed at uniting the three separate initiatives - Dutch- 
Scandinavian, Soviet, and I.S.C. — for a Stockholm conference into a 
single, united appeal. With the strength of the entire Socialist move- 
ment behind it, Stockholm could become a powerful force for peace. 
Their ultimate failure in this effort was substantially due to the growing 
influence of Bolshevik opposition to the whole idea of Stockholm 
both in the Petrograd Soviet and also in the Zimmerwald movement. 
Moreover, Héglund, Carleson, and Nerman, who had replaced Grimm 
on the I.S.C., were, in point of doctrine, to the left of Grimm, and 
therefore more opposed to any compromise with the moderate 
Socialists than he had been. Their influence added to the importance 

1 L’Humanité, op.cit., 18 June, 1917, “Une mesure d’expulsion contre Grimm”, p. 3; 


Kerensky, Alexander F., The Catastrophe: Kerensky’s Own Story - the Russian ‘Ravo- 
lution, D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1927, p. 208. 

2 Gankin and Fisher, op.cit., pp. 616-29; Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 154-5; Balabanoff, “My 
Life...”, op.cit., pp. 177-93 Balabanoff, “E. und E.”, op.cit., pp. 157-63. 

3 Fainsod (op.cit., p. 155) says Zinoviev was the third delegate; Gankin and Fisher 
(op. cit., p. 630 and p. 637) say Smirnov. It is unlikely that Zinoviev, 4 Bolshevik, adamant 
against the conference, was a delegate for the Petrograd Soviet. 
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of the Bolsheviks and meant that the effective leaders of the I.S.C. 
itself were now less well disposed to Stockholm, which aimed, among 
other things, at effecting precisely such a compromise. 

Yet most of the Zimmerwaldians — and among them the U.S.P.D. 
(Unabhiangige Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands), the British 
I.L.P., the French “minority” Socialists, the Italian P.S.I., and the 
Swiss Socialist Party — were not disposed to take up extreme positions ; 
indeed, in their view, the Zimmerwald movement had been created to 
“ginger” the B.S.I. and the right-wing majority Socialists into holding 
just such a conference as Stockholm to bring peace and to re-unify the 
international Socialist movement. Respect for the Bolsheviks had 
increased, but pacifism rather than revolutionary ardour was still the 
motivating force among most of the supporters of the Zimmerwald 
movement, and though they disagreed with the right-wing Socialists 
on many points, the attitude of these right-wing Socialists itself was 
being changed by the compelling example of the Russian Revolution. 
In any case, Stockholm certainly seemed to most of the Zimmerwal- 
dians to offer the best chance for peace and for a platform from which 
to preach peace. They wanted a strong and united Socialist movement, 
and were to go on seeking it long after all others had given up hope 
that it could be achieved, long after the Third International had been 
formed, and the Second International had become ardently anti- 
Bolshevik, and long after the long-suffering Huysmans had abandoned 
his efforts to bridge the rifts. 

The meeting of 3 July between the I.S.C. and the Russian delegates 
was a very agitated one. The Left Zimmerwaldians were furious at 
what they regarded as a compromise on a point of principle made by 
the Petrograd Soviet to ensure that the right-wing Socialists would 
come to Stockholm. For when - in reply to the Soviet’s original 
invitation to Stockholm in May, which called for peace without 
annexations and indemnities based on self-determination, and 
demanded that Socialists should bring an end to the policy of “civil 
peace” before going to Stockholm — Albert Thomas, Vandervelde, 
and de Brouckére had asked for clarification of the term “annexations”, 
and had stated that as long as England, France, and Belgium were 
fighting a defensive war, “civil peace” remained necessary, the 
Executive Committee of the Soviet had promptly written back that it 
did not regard the renunciation of “civil peace” as a necessary con- 
dition for attending the conference. 

After a short discussion on the draft agenda prepared by the I.S.C. 
for the third Zimmerwald conference (in which the Soviet delegation 
refused to take part, saying that it had come to discuss Stockholm), 
Radek began the more general debate by referring to the letter from 
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Thomas, Vandervelde, and de Brouckére and asked the Soviet 
delegation for a clear and precise statement of its intentions. Golden- 
berg replied that the way should be left open for co-operation with the 
right-wing Socialists, and that a break with the policy of “civil peace” 
should not be made a pre-condition of attendance at Stockholm; the 
parties represented should, however, be committed in advance to 
carry out the decisions of the conference, whatever they might be. 
Radek, who was supported by Kirkov, remained unimpressed and 
retorted that the importance of the class struggle had not been suf- 
ficiently emphasised, and that the Left Zimmerwaldians considered a 
general conference with right-wing Socialists to be totally unacceptable, 
and that the Soviet was actually impeding the revolutionary movement 
in Western Europe by its efforts to call such a conference. Then after 
the Soviet delegates had again replied, the U.S.P.D. delegates announc- 
ed their decision to take part in the Stockholm conference. Angelica 
Balabanoff stated that, while she personally opposed participation, 
only a full meeting of the Zimmerwald organisation could decide the 
question, and the meeting thereupon broke up without reaching any 
firm conclusion. But Radek, for the Bolsheviks, left no room for 
doubt, “In no case are we going to the conference”, he said. 

However, the I.S.C. continued the discussion the next day without 
the Soviet delegates and it was again agreed to hold the third Zimmer- 
wald conference a few days before the general Stockholm conference. 
But if that conference should not meet before 15 September, the 
Zimmerwald conference would be convened as soon as possible 
thereafter.2 The Soviet delegation was not present because it had 
begun conversations with the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee. 


* ** 


The Soviet delegation’s talks with the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee 
in the following days, 4-11 June, fared more promisingly. (The whole 
delegation attended these meetings whereas only three members had 
joined in the talks with the I.S.C., indicating the — quite natural — 
relative importance the Soviet then attached to these two bodies.) 
There were serious divergencies and difficulties to be overcome in the 
Soviet-Dutch-Scandinavian talks; but there was not a deliberately 
disruptive revolutionary faction such as existed in the I.S.C. to under- 
mine the broad common purpose for which they met. 


1 Gankin and Fisher, op.cit., pp. 637-8; Balabanoff, “My Life...”, op.cit., pp. 182-3; 
Balabanoff, “E. und E.”, op. cit., pp. 165-6; Fainsod, op cit. pp. 155-6. 

2 Gankin and Fisher, op.cit., p. 630; Fainsod, op.cit., p. 156; “Archiv...”, op.cit., 
Vol. XII, pp. 372-4; Balabanoff, “My Life...”, op. cit., p. 183. 
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The Dutch-Scandinavian Committee wanted to write a memorandum 
on peace terms, based on the results of the various “separate confer- 
ences” they had already held, to be presented at the general Stockholm 
conference as a basis for its deliberations. The Russians, however, felt 
that any such attempt to present the conference with predigested 
decisions would be quite wrong. The Dutch-Scandinavian Committee 
accepted this, but would not definitely accept the Russians’ desire to 
make the conference decisions binding upon the participants: Branting 
and Vliegen both pointed out that it would make it difficult or im- 
possible for the French and British parties to come at all. Troelstra 
added that a party could only pledge itself to carry out those decisions 
for which it had voted as its members would in any case not follow 
international decisions with which they disagreed. The Russians, 
however, still wished participants to be pressed to commit themselves 
and requested that this point should be stressed in the “separate talks” 
and in the invitations to the conference. 

The most controversial question discussed was whether to invite the 
I.S.C. to take part in the preparatory work of the conference, though 
it was agreed by all that the minorities as well as the majorities of the 
various national parties should be represented at the conference itself. 
The Dutch-Scandinavian Committee proposed that the Russians should 
simply join them to form a Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Committee, 
but the Russians wanted a three-part commission including the I.S.C. 
if it agreed. The I.S.C. was, however, still unable to decide whether or 
not it favoured Stockholm at all, and the Russian delegation therefore 
undertook to hold yet another meeting with it. 

This meeting took place on 9 July between Balabanoff, Carleson, 
and Héglund of the I.S.C., and Rousanov and Ehrlich of the Russian 
delegation. There was a good deal of inconclusive talk and many 
questions and answers, in the course of which the Soviet delegates 
pointed out that in fact the majority of the Zimmerwald parties had 
already expressed a desire to participate in the general conference. 
Angelica Balabanoff retorted that any decisions made before the full 
Zimmerwald conference were “rude violations of discipline”. The 
meeting ended on this note, and the Russians reported back to the 
Dutch-Scandinavian Committee that the I.S.C. had promised a 
decision for the next day. The next day no decision was forthcoming 
so that the Russians again approached the I.S.C. Though they still 
received no formal answer, they were told that if any were given it 
would be “no”. Still determined to win over the I.S.C., the Russian 
delegation tried once more to arrange a meeting, but failed because 
two of the I.S.C. members had already left Stockholm. 

Meanwhile, on 11 July, the Russians reached an agreement to form a 
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joint committee with the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee. That same 
day the new Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Committee issued a manifesto 
containing yet another invitation to Stockholm which postponed the 
conference to 15 August. This invitation said little that was new, but 
it did address a special invitation to the trade unions to come. Though 
such an invitation had been implied in previous statements, it was 
here made specific in order to avoid any possible criticism or ma- 
noeuvre. Also a provisional agenda for the conference was included, 
which was so worded that no issue, however delicate, would be out of 
order.1 

The Russian delegation issued a supplementary declaration ex- 
pressing its regret that the I.S.C. refused to co-operate in the prepara- 
tory work of the Stockholm conference, more especially as all the 
Russian Socialist parties belonged to it; and announced that a Zimmer- 
wald conference would be held in Stockholm five days before the 
general conference.? The Russians attached great importance to the 
representation of the minorities (especially of the Zimmerwald 
movement) at a general conference, and, therefore, decided to attend 
the third Zimmerwald conference to repeat once more the invitation 
to Stockholm.® 

The Dutch-Scandinavian Committee had organised the “separate 
conferences”; the new joint committee was to organise the general 
conference. Thus after the talks in Stockholm were over, the Russian 
delegation agreed to undertake a circular tour of the various Allied 
countries, leaving the original Dutch-Scandinavian Committee to 
continue the “separate conferences” in Stockholm. The Russians 
proposed to complete the work, begun by Wibaut and Vliegen, of 
bringing the Socialist parties of the Entente countries around to the 
idea of holding an international Socialist conference,‘ for the British, 
Italian, and Belgian parties had not yet decided to come, though it 
seemed likely that they would accept. 


(to be concluded in the next issue) 


1 “Stockholm”, op. cit., pp. xix-xx and pp. 484-5. 
2 Thid, p. 486. 

3 Gankin and Fisher, op. cit., pp. 637-40. 

4 “Stockholm”, op. cit., p. xx. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY NEGRO 
AND OCCUPATIONAL EVICTION 1860-1910 *) 


It is the basic contention of this paper that intensification of Negro 
occupational eviction from 1860-1910 imposed another limitation on 
the Negro in addition to “job ceiling”. The term job ceiling, logically, 
connotes a prescribed set of trades or occupations, restricted ex- 
clusively to a group with ascribed social and economic status, and 
offers almost no upgrading. Negro eviction from the trades adds 
another restriction to his already low status, since the Negro was now 
not only limited in his opportunity to rise in the occupational scale 
— “job ceiling” — but jobs formerly relegated to him as low-grade 
Negro jobs were taken away from him — “eviction” —- when whites 
entered into competition for them. This happened when (a) immigrants 
arrived who did not think such jobs normally beneath their dignity 
and (b) when native-born whites suffered unemployment. 

To develop this thesis, we have divided the paper into three parts: 
(1) the basis for the “so-called” Negro job ceiling during the period 
1820-1860, (2) the basis for the eviction theory, or the displacement of 
the Negro from “black jobs” 1860-1910, and (3) the basis for an 
analytical conclusion. 


In New York City, Negro manumission dates back to 1644,? which 
permitted the formation of a Free Negro Group. This group and its 
offspring did play an important role, but only on the intimate fringe 
of the city’s active life. The group plied the trades they had learned 
under the institution of slavery, consisting, mainly, of barbering, 
catering, baking, and the occupations of restauranteurs, coachmen, 
laborers, etc. Thus a link is established between a given set of 


* I am under obligation to Prof. Maurice R. Davie for his critical reading of and 
editorial advice on this paper. 

2 O'Callaghan, E. B., Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, (Albany, 
1853-1857), Vol. L., p. 343. 

3 Johnson, C. S., Black Workers and the City, in: The Survey, March 1, 1925, p. 641; 
African Repository, Vol. 29, pp. 323-324. 
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occupations and the notion of a Negro job ceiling. Here, too, the types 
of social and economic organization created during the period of Negro 
servitude,! until 1827,? persisted long after his legal liberation and 
was responsible for reinforcing the limitation placed on Negro 
occupations. Later, because of the Negro’s ascribed socio-economic 
status, the immigrant was able to displace the Negro in the very trades 
originally limited to him. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEGRO JOB CEILING 1820-1860 


There is some evidence that a Negro job ceiling originated in New 
York about 1820; prior to this date a very large proportion, “if not a 
majority of the artisans of the city were colored.”? The long succession 
of Anglo-French Wars keeping the volume of foreign immigration 
relatively low until after 1815 is a factor in the Negro’s holding his 
place as an artisan until about 1820.4 After 1820, there was a steady 
decline in the number of black artisans, and by 1837, ten years after 
legal liberation, only 350 out of some 10,500 Negroes in the city were 
engaged in skilled trades.5 That the Negro during this period was 
restricted to certain occupations and his status became institutionalized 
is verified by such writers as Mr. C. C. Andrews,* a white teacher at 
the African Free School in New York City. He states that during the 
1820's and early 1830’s Negroes were either refused entry into certain 
trades or, when they managed to get some training, they found the 
better shops closed to them. Artificial restriction of occupational entry 
forced the Negro to turn to the sea for employment as steward, cook, 
sailor, etc. “Those who (could not) procure trades, and (did not) like 
to go to sea became waiters, coachmen, barbers, servants...” 7 That 
Mr. Andrews was not alone in his observations is verified by numerous 
articles appearing in the weekly newspaper, The Colored American,® 
published in New York during the years 1835-1841. 

Mr. Dyson ® summarizes the Negro labor situation as it existed from 
the time of liberation until about 1840: 


1 De Mond, A. L., Certain Aspects of the Economic Development of the American 
Negro 1865-1900 (Catholic University of America Press, 1945), p. 13. 

2 Northrup, A. J., Slavery in New York (University of the State of New York, Albany, 
New York, 1900), pp. 298-299. 

3 Spero, S. and Harris, A., The Black Worker (New York, 1931), p. 15. 

# Handlin, O., Newcomers (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1959), p. 6. 

5 Spero and Harris, op. cit. é 

6 Andrews, C. C., The History of the African Free School (New York, 1830), p. 32. 

7 Tbid., p. 122. 

8 The Colored American (published between 1835-1841), passim. 

® Dyson, A., Gerrit Smith’s Efforts in Behalf of the Negroes in New York, in: Journal of 
Negro History, Vol. 3., p. 355. 
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“Most Northern men still objected to granting Negroes economic 
equality. When the supply of labor exceeded the demand, the free 
Negroes, unable to compete [job ceiling] with these foreigners, 
were driven not only from the respectable positions, but also from 
the menial pursuits. Measures to restrict to whites employment 
in higher pursuits were proposed and where there were not 
actually made laws, public opinion, to that effect accomplished 
the same result...” 


The decade of the 1840’s found the Negro’s job ceiling fairly restricted 
to occupations heavy on the muscle, light on the brain and rather 
irksome and dirty. Usually included in these occupations were 
longshoremen, hod carriers, white-washers, coachmen, bootblacks, 
etc. The New Moral World,! an Owenite newspaper, published in the 
middle 1840’s, ascribed a virtual monopoly to the Negro in the above 
mentioned occupations. The Negro female found her lot as circum- 
scribed as her male counterpart. She was restricted to such occupations 
as domestic maids, cooks, scullions, laundresses and seamstresses, etc.? 
Not only was her economic horizon circumscribed but the influx of 
Irish women coming to New York in the 1840’s intensified eviction of 
Negro women from domestic service * and other occupations as rough 
washers, house cleaners, coarse sewers or in any other rude work they 
could find to do.* During this same decade, a continuous invasion by 
whites into occupations formerly linked with the Negro had begun, 
making the concept of “Negro jobs” rather fluid. German and Irish 
immigrants were accepting such posts as porters, dockhands, waiters, 
barbers, cooks, etc.5 

The intensification of the Negro’s occupational plight was noted in 
special reports outside of New York during the 1850’s in such sources 
as the Maryland Colonization Journal. Wide discrimination against 
the Negro in New York restricted his occupational entry in trades 
usually reserved for him in the South, but he was being preempted in 
these very occupations by other races in New York. More conclusive 
is the 18507 census report covering some seventy-five selected 
occupations; this report revealed that some 3,337 Negroes were 


1 The New Moral World, June 29, 1844. 

2 Spero and Harris, p. 13; Abbott, E., Women in Industry (New York, 1926), passim. 
3 Abbott, op. cit., p. 137. 

* Abbott, E., Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem (Chicago, 1926), pp. 325-326. 
5 Harmon, J. H., Lindsay, A. L. and Woodson, C. G., The Negro as a Businessman 
(Washington, D. C., 1929), p. 4. 

® Maryland Colonization Journal (1850, Vol. 3), p. 103. 

7 Compendium of the Census of 1850 (Washington, D. C.), pp. 80-81. 
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employed and that over 81% of them were confined to six occupations. 
Even in these six occupations the Negro was losing ground to the 
whites. 

Occupational statistics of passengers arriving in the United States 
from foreign countries for the years 1820-1860,! show that aside from 
laborers and servants, these immigrants did not follow any of the 
“Negro” occupations at home. However, even though the bulk of 
these immigrants listed occupations other than “Negro” trades, they 
lacked the resources or skills to enter the handicrafts. Thus they were 
forced to take any job open to them; they did take on such jobs as 
porters, sweepers, etc. and their wives and children went into service, 
ot began to take in sewing or laundry.? 

Mr. Charles Wesley * reviews the status of Negro occupational status 
from the middle 1840’s until the Civil War, as follows: 


“The anti-slavery movement would destroy slavery but it neg- 
lected the more practical task of creating an economic future for 
the free Negro population in industry. Many Negroes were 
physically free, and yet, they were enslaved and placed in de- 
gtaded economic positions by the apathy of their friends and 
hostile attitude of their fellow workers. Racial toleration in 
industrial occupations was rare. In the majority of places where 
Negroes and whites worked together there was a sullen suspicion 
which soon gave opportunity to the whites to force the Negroes 
out of their employment either by means of economic pressure or 
by legislation. The conditions of Negro free labor which were 
brought about by the Civil War did not end economic strife 
between the races. They served only to intensify the competition 
[eviction] and to increase the struggle between white labor and 
black labor in the United States.” 


THE IMMIGRANT AND NEGRO EVICTION 


Although the authorities may differ as to the degree of occupational 
eviction the Negro suffered during the period 1820-1860, there is 
agreement as to the existence of a Negro job ceiling. Advent of the 
Civil War saw a marked rise in Negro eviction by the immigrant in 
such occupations as those of porters, tobacco stemmers, waiters, 


1 Preliminary Report of the 8th Census, 1860 (Washington, D. C., 1862), pp. 80-81. 

2 Ernest. R., Immigrant Life in New York City (New York, 1939), p. 19; Jerome, H., 
Migration and Business Cycles (New York, 1926), p. 40. 

3 Quoted by Franklin, C. L., The Negro Labor Unionist of New York (New York, 
1936), p. 21. 
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barbers, cooks,! etc. Invasion of Negro occupations by whites was 
most pronounced during periods of depression when jobs were scarce 
and the white man’s higher socio-economic status in society had to be 
maintained at Negro expense. A specific example of eviction appeared 
in the “World”,? a New York newspaper. Negroes who had been 
employed in tobacco factories for many years as stemmers and other 
occupations shunned by whites were forced out of employment in 
Lorillard factories. A white delegation threatened management with a 
strike unless these Negroes were released and no more Negroes were 
to be employed at the plant. The “Tribune”,’ another New York 
newspaper, reported the same type of attitude in the muscle trades. 
Irish workers informed management that they must dismiss all 
Negroes employed as longshoremen, dockhands, etc., otherwise they 
would tie up the port. Also, the Irish and Germans were deeply 
entrenched in the common labor field in construction. By 1865 a 
“shanty population of about 20,000 [Germans and Irish] on the upper 
west side of Manhattan was firmly established”,* the bulk of them being 
laborers employed by contractors in grading, sewering of streets and 
in the removal of rock, or in the excavating for public purposes. Other 
occupations formerly monopolized by the Negro were not exempt 
from invasion. Henry Ward Beecher,> Minister at Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn, stated in his sermon in 1862 that Negro barbers and waiters 
were being driven from these occupations as fast as white replacements 
could be found. In 1863, the year of the draft riots, the Committee of 
Merchants for the Relief of the Colored People Suffering from the 
Late Riots in the City of New York,*® pleaded in vain to have various 
positions restored to the Negroes — positions from which the Negro 
had been evicted by whites. 

Dr. W. E. B. Dubois 7 summarizes the decade of the 1860’s as follows: 


“Before the Civil War the Negro was certainly as efficient a 
workman as the raw immigrant from Ireland and Germany. 
But whereas the Irishman found economic opportunity wide and 
clearly growing wider, the Negro found public opinion deter- 
mined to keep him in his place.” 


' African Repository, Vol. 27, p. 110; Vol. 21, p. 140. 

2 The World, August 2, 1862. 

3 The Tribune, November 25, 1862 and January 24, 1863. 

* Hourwitch, I. A., Immigration and Labor (New York, 1912), p. 231. 

5 The Tribune, December 1, 1862. 

® Committee of Merchants for the Relief of Colored People Suffering from the Late Riots 
in the City of New York, Report of the Committee of Merchants for the Relief of Colored 
People Suffering from the Late Riots in the City of New York (New York, 1863), p. 10. 
7 Dubois, W. E. B., in The New York Times, November 17, 1901. 
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The decade of the 1870’s revealed further intensification of Negro 
occupational eviction in several ways. The Irish an ethnic group 
frequently classified on the same social level as the Negro, continued 
to get priority in employment. To quote Berthoff, 


“The name Ireland has become a hissing and a by-word among 
the nations of the earth, that of Irishman a synonym for the lowest 
caste in the social scale — a badge of servitude as marked as was, 
for so many years, a black skin.” } 


Although the Irish had been assigned a “badge of servitude” akin to 
that of the Negro, other ethnic groups must have shared this badge 
since forty-two percent of New York City’s population was foreign 
born in 1870.2 Regardless of social status of any white ethnic group, 
where the white man dominated the labor situation he pushed his 
black brother into jobs for which he did not care to compete. Whites 
were given preference because “the newcomer from Europe had to be 
provided for” * and the bulk of the newcomers were white with little 
occupational experience. Thus the foreigner was successful in evicting 
the Negro from both menial employment and in the trades in which 
the Negro had acquired a rudimentary foundation during slavery. 
This point is illustrated in the 1870 Census for New York * where such 
Negro occupations as mariners showed at least fifty percent as for- 
eigners; ninety percent of the laborers were foreigners, seventyfour 
percent of the launderers, and eighty percent of the shoemakers, etc. 

In line with the contention that the white foreigner must be provided 
for in preference to the native Negro, a new type of eviction became 
manifest. We refer to this type of occupational eviction as indirect or 
oblique displacement. An example is that of the clothing industry after 
the Civil War. During and immediately after the Civil War the pro- 
duction processes in the clothing industry changed to that of mass 
production, or deskilling of operations. During the ante-bellum period 
the clothing industry was mainly in the hands of Americans, English 
and Scotch.5 The post-bellum period, with increased emphasis on mass 
production brought lower occupational status to the clothing industry 
and a shift in ethnic composition of its workers — Irish and Germans.® 


1 Berthoff, R. T., Immigrant in Industrial America (Cambridge, 1953), p. 190. 

2 Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census: Immigrants and —_ Children, 1920 
(Washington, D. C., 1927), Census Monograph 7, p. 26. 

3 American Academy of Political and Social Science: The Negro’ s Progress in Fifty 
Years (Philadelphia, 1913), pp. 34-35. 

* Census of 1870, Statistics of Population, Vol. I (Washington, D. C., 1872), p. 793. 

5 Davie, M. R., World Immigration (New York, 1936), p. 242. 

6 Ibid. 
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The latter’s importance in the trade is, partially, exemplified by their 
percentage of the work force in the industry — sixty-six and two-thirds 
percent. Ordinarily the lowering of social status of clothing occu- 
pations would have permitted Negro entry, but availability of whites 
plus white domination of the labor situation meant that the Negro 
could be kept out. 


Continued immigration into the United States during the 1880’s, 
albeit a geographic shift in source from northern and western Europe 
to eastern and southern Europe saw the Jews and Italians ? taking the 
places of the Irish and Germans in the needle trades. The Negro 
continued to remain an outsider * despite his greater familiarity with 
the language and culture of the United States. 

That this is not an isolated instance during the 1880’s and the decades 
to come is illustrated in such occupations as longshore work, barbering, 
shoeshining, catering, asphalt paving, etc. In the field of longshoring 
the Italian immigrant gained his foothold during the middle 1880’s,* 
and in time became second in numbers to the Irish. The Italian found 
other occupations as shoeshining ® and street paving ® open, and he 
gradually began to infiltrate these trades at the expense of the Negro. 

That the Negro, again, was aware of his displacement is shown by his 
resort to strikebreaking,” used as a means of regaining a foothold on 
the waterfront. However, in each case, once the strike was settled, 
the Negro found himself an outsider. 

The increased degree of Negro occupational eviction during the 
period from 186; till 1890 can best be seen in perspective. 


“Fifty years ago [1865], the waiter in New York... was usually a 
man of color, as was the barber, the coachman, the caterer, or the 
gardener. True enough, he had little opportunity to rise above 
such menial occupation [job ceiling], but with the growth of 
the humanitarian, if rather apologetic, attitude toward the Negro 
engendered by the great conflict which had brought about verbal 


1 Statistics of Population, Ninth Census of the United States, Vol. I. (Washington, D. C., 
1872), P- 793- 

2 Hourwitch, I. A., Immigration and Labor, op. cit., p. 25; Davie, op. cit. 

3 Spero and Harris, op. cit., p. 177. 

4 Barnes, C. B., The Longshoremen (New York, 1915), p. 8. 

5 Foerster, R. F., Italian Emigration in Our Times (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), p. 334. 

6 Baker, R. S., The Negro’s Struggle for Survival in the North, in: American Magazine, 
Vol. 65., (1907-1908), p. 479. 

7 Frazier, E. F., A Negro Industrial Group, in: Howard Review, June, 1924, p. 198; 
Barnes, op. cit., p. 9. 
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abolition of slavery..., it is possible that the Negro’s status in 
New York... would have been rapidly and permanently im- 
proved, industrially as well as in civic recognition, had not the 
current immigration, which had been retarded for a decade or two 
during the Civil War and the preceding agitation, started with 
renewed force on the cessation of conflict.... the European 
immigrant soon outstripped his Negro rival for the employment 
and the respect of the American... [The white European] looked 
and still looks upon the Negro with the contempuous eye of an 


easy victor over a hopelessly outnumbered weak and incompetent 
foe..." 3 


The “new” immigration took on a clear preponderance after June 30, 
1896 when its total rose to fifty-seven percent ? and since that date held 
a clear majority over immigration from northern and western Europe. 
Thus from the 1890’s until 1910 the bulk of the immigrants settling in 
New York City either intensified Negro displacement or relegated the 
Negro to less lucrative posts within the trade or denied him super- 
visory work, or led to his receiving lower wages for the same type of 
work. During the period from 1890 to 1910, at no time did the percen- 
tage of total foreign white stock in New York fall below seventy-six 
percent.® 


Many of the newer immigrants, arriving in New York after the middle 
1890’s through 1910, as the Italian peasant, “so unskilled that he can 
be put only to pick and shovel in another country...”,4 or like the 
Greeks whose proportion of unskilled rose from sixty-six percent in 
1900 to ninety-one percent in 1907,° readily displaced the unskilled 
Negro. The Italians were not only infiltrating such industries as long- 
shoring, but also shoeshining, asphalt work — paving and construction 
-, and many other trades formerly dominated by the Negro. An exam- 
ple of Negro eviction in the paving industry is attributed to the change 
in hiring practices of such companies as the Cecelia Asphalt Paving 
Company.* This company had the contract to pave the square around 
Cooper Union and they “began to fill the places of the Afro-American 


1 American Academy of Political and Social Science; The Negro’s Progress in Fifty 
Years (Philadelphia, 1913), p. 34. 

2 Jerome, op. cit., p. 41. 

3 Immigrants and Their Children, op. cit., p. 27. 

4 Foerster, R. F., A Statistical Survey of Italian Emigration, in: Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. 3, (1908-1909), pp. 79-81. 

5 Fairchild, H. P., Greek Immigration to the United States (New Haven, 1921), p. 117. 
8 The New York Age, July 12, 1906. 
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pavers and rammersmen with Irish and Germans...” Later to be 
followed by Italians. Other ethnic groups like the Slavs took over the 
heavy work in many a brick-making plant along the Hudson River;} 
formerly, this work was executed by southern Negroes who came 
north at certain seasons of the year. The Greeks, like the Italians, 
gradually evicted the Negro from such occupations as shoeshining, 
catering, etc. Young Germans and Frenchmen joined the ranks of 
Italians and Greeks in displacing the Negro as dining room servants.? 
Italians along with Germans in New York City, and indeed in every 
city of considerable size along the lines of the New York Central 
Railroad, were fast monopolizing the barber trade.? Other ethnic 
groups, English and Irish, replaced the Negro as coachmen and stable 
hands, trades ranking next to caterers in social status. Other trades, 
as whitewashing, a Negro monopoly, were swallowed up by white 
house painters, decorators and paperhangers. 

Only when immigrants no longer had the economic need to ply a 
trade did they permit the Negro to be hired. To wit: the majority of 
Negroes entering the needle trades around 1900 were women and 
they gained access in the old waist industry.5 Work in this industry was 
of the lowest skill and employers turned to colored girls only because 
immigrant labor shunned these jobs. Miss Ovington ® made a study of 
the occupations held by Negroes in New York needle trades and 
found that as of 1906, there were no Negro cutters, or operators, but 
only finishers, cleaners, etc. The occupations assigned to Negroes were 
the lowest in the occupational scale. The same situation was true of the 
laundry industry, where the majority of the laundry workers were 
women.’ The better jobs, both economically and socially, such as 
drivers, markers, and sorters went to white men; the unskilled work 
as wringers, pullers, assistant washers, etc., was invariably allotted to 
Negroes.® 


Finally, we come to the instance where the Negro does, or is fully 
qualified to do, the same type of work but his annual earnings are 


1 Roberts, P., The New Immigration (New York, 1920), p. 58. 

2 Speed, J. G., The Negro in New York, in: Harper’s Weekly, Dec. 22, 1900, p. 1250. 
3 Roberts, op. cit., p. 60. 

4 The National Urban League; Negro Membership in American Labor Unions (New 
York, 1930). 

5 Spero and Harris, op. cit., p. 337. 

® Ovington, M. W., The Negro in the Trade Unions of New York, in: Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1906, p. 91. 

7 Spero and Harris, op. cit., p. 177. 

8 Ibid. 
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below those of whites. A survey made in 1907-1908 of Negro crafts- 
men in New York City by Miss Tucker! revealed that the Negro 
mechanic could get some work, but rarely steady work. After trying 
to obtain steady work at his trade, the Negro craftsman # gave up and 
turned to a menial position at wages less than his ability should com- 
mand. In this instance, the irregularity of employment, coincident with 
lower income forces the Negro into menial positions and offers an 
oblique form of displacement by white immigrants. 

Still another type of practice, serious in its effect, is differentiation of 
earnings between white and Negro in the same trades, as in catering, 
longshoring,® etc. Where the Negro is high in proportion to the total 
group — 200 colored waiters out of every thousand in the trade — the 
Negroes do not compete against the 800 white waiters, rather they are 
given second place in work assignment. This means that the Negro as 
a tule does not serve in the most fashionable hotels or restaurants. 
Since the waiter’s income depends mainly on gratuities, restriction in 
employment means that total Negro income will be lower. This results 
despite the Negro’s waiting on as many persons as, or even more than 
his white counterpart, putting in the same number or more hours on 
the job. There is the possibility of more hours worked, permitting the 
Negro to equalize his income with that of the white man, but his 
hourly wage will be less. 

Longshoring has a peculiar quirk - the shape up ‘ — attached to it 
and should not be placed in the same general category as those trades 
mentioned above. In addition to the shape-up, most longshoremen are 
assigned to docks, which assignment helps them to get work. The 
Negro, unlike the Italians and Irish, has not been assigned to specific 
docks in New York. Thus he starts out with two strikes against him 
because he has no specific dock assigned to him, forcing him to wander 
from dock to dock in the hope that he will find some work. Moreover, 
since hiring depends upon the foreman, usually of Irish or Italian 
ethnic origin, the Negro is excluded from being given preference in 
hiring. This means that the Negro docker’s income must be lower than 
that of his fellow worker. 

In 1907, Mr. Samuel Scrothon described Negro occupational 
eviction by the immigrant as follows: 


Tucker, H., Negro Craftsmen in New York, in: Southern Workman, Vol. 37, 1908, p. 48. 
2 Tucker, H. Negro Craftsmen in New York, in: Southern Workman, Vol. 36, 1907, 
P- $45. 

3 Ovington, M. W., Half a Man (New York, 1911), p. 93. 

4 Larrowe, C. P., Shape-up and Hiring Hall (Univesity of California Press, Berkeley, 
California, 1955), pp. 49, et. seq. 
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“...Negro waiters and hotel employees were giving way before 
the inroads of whites. Throughout the entire North and West 
most of the best hotels and restaurants replaced their Negro 
waiters with whites... The Italian, Sicilian and Greek foreign to 
America’s language and institutions occupy what was confessedly 
the Negro’s forty years ago (1860). They [Greeks and Italians] 
have bootblack stands, newsstands, barbering, waiters..., 
janitors and catering businesses...” 1 


The 1910 Census for New York fortifies Scrothon’s position statisti- 
cally, since over two-thirds(70.1%) of all Negro workers were limited 
to domestic or personal service. The majority of the remainder were 
concentrated in manufacturing and mechanical industries (porters 
and general utility men),? with a few Negroes scattered in trade, 
professional services and transportation and communication. “It is 
quite evident that the occupations of Negro workers [are] not far 
removed from the traditional Negro jobs — akin to the work he did as 
a slave.” 8 


In summation, the period from 1860 to 1910 revealed that the Negro’s 
occupational status had regressed despite the critical labor supply 
during the period under discussion; despite the increased use in both 
old and new industries of semi-skilled and unskilled jobs, the Negro 
made almost no progress. Simultaneously, the Germans, English, 
Irish, Swedes and Greeks were making severe inroads upon the 
traditional occupations as domestics, caterers, bootblacks, butlers and 
coachmen. Thus there appeared a racial stratification of American labor 
that was rapidly relegating the Negro to a most insignificant status in 
most occupational groupings other than agriculture and domestic 
service.* 


ANALYTICAL CONCLUSION 


The Negro’s social subordination leads to restricted social mobility, 
and, in turn, the latter restricts the Negro to his own racial group, 
a separate group within the larger society. Thus the Negro finds 
himself an outsider looking in on the larger white society. 

Inherently linked with the factor of racial subjugation is the white 


1 Scrothon, S., The Colored American, 1907. 

2 Ovington, M. W., The Negro Home in New York, in: Charities, October 7, 1905. 
3 Franklin, op. cit., p. 41. 

* National Urban League, op. cit., p. 7. 
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man’s constant association of the Negro with a particular mode of 
living (socio-economic discrimination), a mode of living permitting 
only those social and economic standards thought commensurate with 
his “outsider status”. Furthermore, this “helot status” affects his 
economic and social status and economic mobility since the lack of 
mobility restricts his standard of living, ultimately, offering the white 
man and immigrant a rationalization for a continued acceptance of the 
Negro’s hereditary inferior status. 


Precisely how this takes place may be examined through the Negro’s 
economic status, economic security and occupational status. Economic 
status, one of the main bulwarks in our materialistic society, is a basic 
determinant in establishing or circumscribing the potential position of 
an individual or group on the economic ladder. Economic status 
includes economic chances and economic standard of living. Together, 
they are responsible for the particular status ascribed to the individual 
as a member of a given ethnic group and to the group at large. Thus 
public acceptance of racial subordination, also accepted by employers 
and unions, via formal and informal controls, affects the Negro’s 
economic status. This is accomplished by artificially manipulating the 
Negro’s economic mobility, permitting the maintenance and rein- 
forcement of the Negro’s “outsider status”. Concretely, the Negro’s 
economic mobility is affected by restricting his occupational and job 
mobility by continued eviction from both mechanical and menial jobs 
by the immigrant. 

Since economic status depends upon wages, and wages are recom- 
pense for skill, there is an interdependency between the level of 
economic status one holds and economic mobility, especially so where 
the Negro is suffering from a low occupational status. Thus the Negro 
is forced to accept any job he can get when available. Jobs assigned to 
the Negro pay the least in dollars, restrict tae Negro’s job mobility to 
a limited horizontal sphere of employment. Usually, the Negro is 
unable to entrench himself on this horizontal level because of eviction, 
-“the white man has to be provided for” — which reveals the additional 
imposition on the Negro in addition to his job ceiling. 

The lack of occupational mobility is further articulated when we 
examine the quality of Negro economic security and standard of 
living. If the Negro is so insecure in retaining employment, it follows 
that his economic security is most precarious, if it can be called 
“security” at all. Economic security consists of job security. This is 
important to remember, for security of continous employment con- 
sidered alone fails to disclose the effect of earning power which is 
directly related to occupational status. The higher the occupational 
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rank, the higher the earning power and the greater is the economic 
security. A high occupational rank, likewise, affords greater job 
mobility. Obviously, the specialization of a high rank presupposes 
some knowledge of preceding operations in the production cycle. 
Such a qualified person is able to do varied activities in the trade. Thus 
the supervisory position of a foreman presupposes a certain familiarity 
with all the operations under his direction. Should a business depres- 
sion or a reorganization take place, such a man would be able to 
qualify for a variety of jobs within his field. 


Focussing our attention, directly, on the eviction theory, we note that 
it strengthens the case for continued socio-economic discrimination, 
a factor influencing the degree of racial subjugation and the circle 
of discrimination. There was no increase in racial prejudice during the 
years of European immigration;1 yet, the immigrant, himself despised 
by the dominant white group was able to usurp the jobs held by the 
Negro. The assigned status of outsider to the Negro made his mode of 
life incompatible with the white man’s standards; all white groups, 
regardless of class status, had to hold a higher socio-economic status 
than the Negro. Such occurrences are most pronounced in times of 
economic stress, when even the lowest status jobs are made available 
to the white man. Hence the implication of a prescribed mode of life 
carries with it its own standards. To maintain these artificial standards 
various restrictions are imposed upon the Negro, affecting his 
economic and social life. In combination, these artificial standards 
permit continued Negro subjugation. The above is most acceptable 
to the immigrant since it promotes his own economic and social 
status in the greater society. 


To sum up, we find that the Negro’s economic mobility was limited, 
mainly by public and employer prejudice, during the period from 1860 
to 1900. This type of socio-economic discrimination made possible 
preference for immigrants in employment and their ultimate rise on 
the occupational ladder, despite their lack of knowledge of the 
language and culture of our society. The continued depression of the 
Negro via occupational eviction permitted the formation of a con- 
tinued vicious circle from which the Negro found it rather difficult to 
extricate himself. He had to wait until World War I, the critical short- 
age of labor, the curtailment of immigration during this period and 
the change in our immigration policy following World War I before 
some occupational security was offered to him. 


1 Based on personal correspondence with Oscar Handlin, letter dated January 18, 1960. 
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MAXIMILIEN RUBEL 


LES CAHIERS D’ETUDE DE KARL MARX 
II. 1853-1856 ° 


Nota bene: l’article comporte quatre chapitres et une conclusion: 
— Histoire des civilisations (p. 39) 
— La question d’Orient (p. 43) 
- Les révolutions d’Espagne (p. 49) 
- Histoire diplomatique (p. 59) 
- Conclusion (p. 74) 


Sigles: 

BIBL. = M. Rubel. Bibliographie des Oeuvres de Karl Marx. 
En appendice: Répertoire des oeuvres de F. Engels. 
Paris, M. Riviére 1956. 

GR = Karl Marx. Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Oeko- 
nomie (Rohentwurf) 1857-1858. Berlin, Dietz 1953. 

GS = Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich 
Engels. Herausgegeben von N. Rjasanoff. Zweite Auf- 
lage. Stuttgart, Dietz 1920. 2 volumes. 

NYT = New York Daily Tribune. 

REV. = _ Revolution in Spain. By K. Marx & F. Engels. Inter- 


SPAIN national Publishers, New York 1939. 
HISTOIRE DES CIVILISATIONS 


Marx a lu pendant prés de sept ans les ouvrages des économistes et en 
a fait des extraits, souvent annotés, qui emplissent une quarantaine 
de cahiers. En 1851, il se croit, avec quelque apparence de raison, au 
bout de ses recherches, et s’appréte 4 rédiger l’oeuvre meéditée. 
L’accueil des éditeurs allemands ne l’y encourage guére. Malade, 
sans ressources, il se voit offrir la correspondance européenne d’un 
grand quotidien new-yorkais et accepte avec empressement. Le pro- 


1 Voir cette revue, vol. 2, 1957, no 3, p. 392-420, la premiére partie. N.B. —- Les cotes B 
qui correspondent au classement des manuscrits 4 I’1.1.H.S. étant sujettes 4 révision, nous 
ne les indiquons qu’a titre provisoire. Dans le déchiffrement de plusieurs cahiers présentés 
dans le présent essai, j’ai été beaucoup aidé par Louis Evrard, 4 qui j’exprime ici ma re- 
connaissante amitié. 
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bléme est d’écrire en anglais. Il aura recours 4 Engels et signera les 
articles que son ami lui enverra pendant plusieurs mois de Man- 
chester.1 

A partir de 1852, Marx écrira lui-méme ses articles. En allemand 
d’abord, se faisant traduire par un ami de Londres; puis en anglais, 
sans cependant renoncer au concours d’Engels. 

De 1853 4 1857, cst le journalisme qui sera la principale occu- 
pation de Marx.? 

En 1857-1858, il pourra procéder 4 une premiére rédaction de son 
oeuvre scientifique, et il publiera en 1859 le premier fascicule de 
Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie. Les événements politiques de 
1859-1860 le détournent de cette voie, et ce n’est qu’a partir de 1861 
qu’il pourra reprendre, sous une nouvelle forme, la rédaction du 
Capital. 

Ainsi, de 1853 4 1860, Marx a publié prés de cing cents articles en 
anglais ou en allemand, plusieurs brochures et deux ouvrages;* de 
cette période date également le grand manuscrit des Grundrisse que 
nous ne connaissons que depuis 1941. 

Pour les articles, les cahiers de lecture apparaissent comme des ré- 
serves de matériaux préts 4 servir au commentaire des événements 
européens. 


Marx n’avait rien d’un correspondant au sens ordinaire du terme, 
rien d’un compilateur.* Ses premiers articles, consacrés aux élections 
anglaises de juillet 1852 et envoyés 4 la NYT avec un certain retard, 
sont d’un historien plutdét que d’un journaliste. C’est encore plus 
vrai de ses articles sur la question d’Orient, revenue 4 l’actualité au 
printemps 1853.° 

Plusieurs cahiers ont un lien direct avec les articles publiés par Marx 
dans la NYT la méme année et en 1854. Nous avons déja parlé du 
cahier daté de janvier 1853, contenant des extraits de quelques im- 
portants ouvrages sur l’histoire de la civilisation et sur la théorie de la 
population.* Herbert Spencer, G. Opdyke, F. W. Newman et T. C. 
1 Voir leur correspondance d’aoit et septembre 1851. 
2 Voici les journaux auxquels Marx a donné des contributions importantes: NYT (185 2- 
1862); Neue Oder-Zeitung (1855); Free Press (1856-1859); Das Volk (1859); Die Presse 
(1861-1862). 
3 Enthiillungen iiber den Kommunistenprozess zu Kéln, 1853. Der Ritter von edelmii- 
tigen Bewusstsein, 1853. Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie/Erstes Heft, 1959. Herr 
Vogt, 1860. On peut également mentionner le manuscrit ,,commandé” par Bangya 
Die grossen Manner des Exils (BIBL. 217 P) dont seul un brouillon est conservé. 
Voir Riazanov, introduction 4 GS I, p. XXVI. 
5 Il serait toutefois faux de penser que le journalisme, méme sérieux, ett satisfait Marx 
intellectuellement, bien au contraire: voir sa lettre a E., 23.1.1857. 


§ Article précédent, p. 414. Voir larticle dans la NYT, 22.3.1853 (pression démographique 
et migrations antiques et modernes). 
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Banfield y figurent avec de nombreux passages qui débordent le cadre 
de l’économie politique; ces auteurs semblent avoir été consultés par 
Marx avec une curiosité que l’on pourrait dire sociologique. Ainsi 
par exemple, le passage suivant, tiré de H. Spencer, Social Statics... 
(1851), p. 442, y est fortement souligné: 

«...When civilization becomes complete, will the normal unfolding 
of all other elements of the individuality depend upon the existence of 
the civilized state. Just that kind of individuality will be acquired 
which finds in the most highly organized community the fittest sphere 
for its manifestation [passage sauté par Marx: which finds in each 
social arrangement a condition answering to some faculty in itself — 
which could not, in fact, expand at all, of otherwise circumstanced]. 
The ultimate man will be one whose private requirements coincide 
with public ones. He will be that manner of man, who, in spontaneous- 
ly fulfilling his own nature, incidentally performs the functions of a 
social unit; and yet is only enabled so to fulfil his own nature, by 
all others doing the like. »1 


L’histoire de l’Orient et plus particuliérement de l’Inde occupe dans 
ce méme cahier une place importante. On en comprend la raison: la 
question d’Orient était une fois de plus au centre de l’actualité euro- 
péenne, et Marx ne pouvait pas se laisser distancer par ses rivaux qui, 
du continent et d’Angleterre, envoyaient leurs informations aux 
journaux américains.? D’autre part, la Grande-Bretagne était en dif- 
ficulté aux Indes Orientales; et l’on pouvait prévoir que la Russie ne 
laisserait pas échapper une occasion de pousser son expansion vers 
Asie. 

Une trentaine de pages du cahier (qui en compte soixante-dix) con- 
tiennent une ample moisson de renseignements et considérations sur 
VInde, glanés chez des auteurs et dans des documents divers. Y fi- 
gurent: Wachsmuth, Evwropdische Sittengeschichte («continuation du 
cahier XX»); MacCulloch, Hast India (in: Literature of Political 
Economy, London 1845); Gustav Klein, Ad/gemeine Culturgeschich- 
te der Menschheit, vol. 6(Chine).et vol. 7 (Orient), Leipzig, 1847-1849; 
Indian Railways and their probable results... By an old Postmaster, 
London 1848; Lettre sur I’ Inde, pat \e Prince Saltykow, Paris, 1849; 


1 Vérifié par nous sur l’édition de Londres, 1902, p. 256. 

2 Les premiéres correspondances furent rédigées par Engels 4 qui Mafx transmit quelques 
directives générales. Voir M. 4 E., 10.3.1853. 

3 Sur les matériaux de Marx concernant I’Inde, voir L. A. Alekseiva, Vypiski K. Marksa 
po istorii Indii: dans: Problemy Vistokevedeniia, 1959, no 2, p. 163-9; d’aprés les photo- 
copies des cahiers, en possession de l'Institut du Marxisme-Léninisme. 

* Voir article précédent, p. 413. 
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MacCulloch, East India (in: A Dictionary, practical, theoretical and 
historical of Commerce and commercial navigation, London 1847); 
Observations on India, By a Resident there many years, London 1853, 

D’un écrit anonyme, Jndia, Great Britain and Russia, London, 1838, 
Marx a noté un passage dont voici le début: «Beyond Persia lies Af- 
ghanistan.... The Indus crossed, what is to resist the flight of the 
Russian eagle into the heart of british India?» 

Dans louvrage de A. H. Heeren, De Ja politique et du commerce des 
peuples de P'antiquité (trad. par W. Suckau), Paris 1833 (t. III), Marx a 
copié une vingtaine de passages se rapportant 4 la culture architec- 
turale, aux coutumes religieuses, aux castes, aux institutions primi- 
tives, a la législation, etc. de l’Inde. 

Plus nombreux encore sont les extraits notés par Marx de Francois 
Bernier, Voyages contenant la description des Etats du Grand Mogol, de 
!’ Hindoustan, etc., Amsterdam, 1799 (réédité a Paris 1830). On connait 
Péloge que Marx fit de cet ouvrage dans une lettre 4 Engels.! 

De juin a septembre 1853, Marx écrivit plusieurs articles sur la 
politique anglaise dans |’Inde.? La haute tenue de ces correspondances 
fait supposer de bonnes lectures. En fait, deux cahiers, datés de juin 
1853 et portant les chiffres «XXII», et «XXIII» nous renseignent sur 
les sources utilisées par Marx non seulement pour ces articles, mais 
aussi pour son oeuvre maitresse.’ 

Voici les principaux titres du cahier XXII: 

Th. Stamford Raffles, The History of Java. London, Black, P. & A., 
1817, 2 vol.4 

Lieut.-Col. Mark Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, in an 
attempt to trace the history of Mysore, 3 vol., London, 1810-1817.° 

H. Murray, J. Wilson, Greville, etc., Historical and descriptive Account 
of British India from the most remote periode to the present time, 3 vol. 
Edinburgh, 1832. 

George Campbell, Modern India, A Sketch of the System of Civil 
Government. London 1852.8 Marx en a copié des extraits sur plus de 
dix-huit pages. 

Les extraits se rapportent principalement 4 histoire et a la civilisation 


1M. aE., 2.6.1853, E. 4 M., 6.6.17853. 

2 Voir BIBL. 252, 253, 254, 256, 258, 260, 262, 263 auxquels il convient d’ajouter 2562, 
NYT, 11.7.1853 et 2742, NYT. 4.10.1853. Sur 253 (The British Rule in India, NYT, 
25.6.1853) voir Marx 4 Engels, 14 juin 1853. Marx y cite un rapport parlementaire sur les 
villages hindous. 

3 Classés actuellement sous B 66 et B 65. 

4 Cité par Marx dans sa lettre 4 Engels du 14.6.1853 et dans Das Kapital, I, chap. 12. 

5 Cité dans Das Kapital I, chap. 12. 

6 Cité dans Das Kapital I, chap. 12. Le cahier, folio 10, donne le titre comme suit: ,, Bengal 
Civil Service. Modern India”. London 1852. 
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de l’Inde jusqu’au déclin de Empire Mongol, extraits souvent pure- 
ment chronologiques; aux classes et castes, 4 la densité de la popu- 
lation, au revenu de la terre, aux diverses sources de revenus, etc. Il 
faut signaler les considérations sur la constitution des villages avec 
des allusions comparatives aux marches germaniques et villages celtes, 
etc. 

Du méme auteur, nous trouvons dans ce cahier quelques passages 
dun texte intitulé A Schema for the Government of India, London 18353. 
Ils sont suivis d’extraits de Robert Patton, The Principles of Asiatic 
Monarchy, London 1801. 

Au cahier XXIII nous trouvons sous le titre «Schriften publiciert 
durch d. India Reform Association» (London 1853), douze pages de 
notes, d’aprés les sept brochures suivantes: I. The Government of 
India since 1834. Vl. The Finances of India... TW. Notes on India... 
IV. The Native States of India. V. Extract from Mill’s history on the 
double government... by John Sullivan... VI. John Dickinson, The 
Government in India under a Bureaucracy VU. India Wrongs without a 
Remedy. 


LA QUESTION D’ORIENT 


C’est sur la crise d’Orient que Marx écrit pour la premiére fois sans 
Paide d’Engels.1 On en trouve un premier essai dans un article paru 
dans la NYT du 9.6.1853, traitant entre autres de la Russie et de la 
Turquie.” Marx lit alors plusieurs documents sur lesquels le cahier 
XXII nous renseigne: 

The Portfolio de 1843 (fondé par D. Urquhart) dont Marx a cité, dans 
un article, le télégramme adressé par le prince Lieven 4 Nesselrode, le 
1(13).10.1829, prouvant les sentiments russophiles de lord Aberdeen.* 

J. Ph. Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus dem Oriente, 1845. Les passages 
recopiés par Marx concernent l’histoire des peuples slaves.* 

En juin 1853, Marx se propose d’écrire sur la question du Slesvig- 
Holstein croyant y déceler, comme dans la question d’Orient, «le 
principe de ’expansionnisme de la Russie. » 5 Le cahier XXII contient 
quelques matériaux sur cette question: 


1 A propos de la ,,détestable question orientale”, voir Marx 4 Engels, 10.3.1853. Le 22 
mars, Marx transmet 4 Engels des informations, tirées de ’ Economist, sur les exportations 
anglaises vers la Russie et la Turquie. Engels utilisa ces chiffres dans une correspondance 
envoyée 4 la NYT oi elle fut publiée comme éditorial, le 12.4.1853. Cf. GS I, p. 154 sq. 
2 GSI, p. 170 sq. 

3 Paru dans NYT, 14.7.1853. GS I, p. 183 sq. et 478 sq. (importance‘du Portfolio comme 
source de Marx). 

4 Sur l’influence des idées de Fallmerayer chez M. et E., voir Riazanov, GS, I, p. 471. 

5 Il avait effleuré cette question dans une correspondance parue dans la NYT, 9.6.1853. 
Le 30.9.1853, il informe Engels qu’il écrira trois articles sur la question danoise, mais ne 
semble pas avoir donné suite a ce projet. 
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Des extraits de l’article Danemark dans Encyclopédie Universelle de 
J. S. Ersch et de J. G. Gruber, Leipzig, 1818-1850. 

Une page et demie d’extraits de: Ueber das Wahre Verhaeltnis des 
Herzogs von Augustenburg zum Folsteinischen Aufrubre, Copenhagen 
1849, de C.-F. Wegener. 

Deux pages d’extraits de Die Herzogtiimer Schleswig-Holstein und das 
Ronigreich Danemark (1850) par J. G. Droysen et H. Samwer. 

Deux pages d’extraits de Das danische Konigsgesetz ... (traduction), Kiel 
1838, par Theodor Olshausen. 

Un cahier sans date, contenant vingt pages d’extraits semble 
appartenir 4 la méme période qu’un autre daté de septembre 1853, 
petit 8°, avec quatre-vingts pages d’extraits.1 L’un et l’autre contien- 
nent des matériaux documentaires dont Marx s’est servi pour ses 
articles de la NYT et People’s Paper sur la crise d’Orient, la guerre 
russo-turque et sur Palmerston, d’aodt a fin 1853 (peut-étre aussi sur 
la guerre de Crimée). 

En marge du folio 1 du premier, on lit cette épigraphe: «Je hais ceux 
qui me résistent. Je réprouve ceux qui me suivent. » 

Les documents diplomatiques consultés par Marx portent sur la 
politique extérieure de Palmerston lors de la crise de 1840. Du livre de 
D. Urquhart, La Crise (Paris 1840), Marx note entre autres, 4 propos 
du traité de la Quadruple Alliance: «La France arme, et se prépare a la 
guerre avec une hate et sur une grande échelle dont son histoire 
n’offre pas d’exemple; mais elle ne dit rien au sujet du traité contre lequel 
elle prépare ses armements... elle n’en a pas exigé l’annulation...». 
Du méme Urquhart: Ax appeal against faction, London 1843. 

Le Portfolio de 1843 est largement exploité pour histoire de la 
diplomatie russe depuis 1829, la question serbe, la guerre des Lieux 
saints, l’Irlande, etc. Citons en passant, pour son intérét psychologique, 
un extrait (probablement d’une lettre) qui se range sous le titre: 
Effect of words on the character of man, and the fate of nations. Ces lignes 
remarquables traitent de l’opération mentale des mots et de l’aliénation 
par les mots: 

«A new habit has been introduced amongst the nations of modern 
Europe, that of converting into a phantom whatever they see, and 
this they call ’accounting’ for things... As soon as accounted for 
it is discarded as worthless. This is done by the simple process of 
uttering general propositions... When the habit of uttering 
general propositions, including in them the name of fanciful 
beings, has taken possession of a man his thought become the 
mere domain of [chance?], his conclusions necessarily erroneous, 
and his brain is left at the mercy of the accidental movements of 
1 Le premier est classé actuellement sous B 67, le second sous B 63. 
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his lips... By such vain words ([like?] civilization and barbarism) 
are facts destroyed, and all living agency effaced in human events, 
and men and nature, accustomed they [are?] to use their tongues, 
look on their own acts as changes of the seasons, fixed by laws 
above their controls... endeavour to clamber by words out of the 
sphere of words... mist saised by the breath which abuses the 
mind of its sight... At each period the terms in use are accepted 
by the child that learns to speak before a conscious mental 
operation is performed, and after terms have become habitual in 
him no further mental operation is in his power, except [by?] 
flowing from and dependent upon such terms... It is speech 
that constitutes a nation — it is the [fabric?] of its corporate 
existence — it is the stream of its existence, and [links?] together 
in its change the first and latter days of a race, itself effecting that 
change, leading them greatness, or bringing them to death... 
In the age of activity and progress, when the cause of their 
greatness were chiefly in operation, did any one of these people 
explain what he was or endeavour to interpret the cause at his 
advancement? No words are only used after the thing has expired 
— after the spirit has itself declined. The classical age is the age 
preceding decay (when words came in) — the symptom and the 
aggravation of the disease. Man can know only what he is, and 
he observes what he is only by comparison with dissimilar things. 
The character of a nation is universal, otherwise it would not be 
that of the nation, and being universal it cannot be observed... 
A nation can recover only by removing the cause of decay. 
General propositions... in the fictitious representations of 
community you have lost man... The Greek or the Roman could 
personify as well as the Englishman: but he did not substitute the 
shadow for the reality. His image was for the imagination only... 
It was not an artificial being let loose on his fancy, and [poured ?] 
forth in his language, which he invested with the power of acting 
on him and for him... the phantom state... I am a shadow; I am 
absorbed. I belong to a non-entity, to a principle. I am a whig, or 
a tory, or a liberal, or a conservative. He does not say I see or 
do — but I am — something else than self — that something being 
a manner of seeing, thinking, acting. » 
Pour ses articles sur la question d’Orient, Marx a beaucoup puisé dans 
César Famin, Histoire de Ja rivalité et du protectorat des églises 
chrétiennes en Orient, Paris 1853. Les extraits de ce travail concernent 
les rapports des nations chrétiennes avec la Porte ottomane, l’origine 
et la nature des capitulations. Marx a recopié en particulier les articles 
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I, 29, 32, 35, 82, 83, 84, etc. du traité entre la France et la Porte. Des 
notes chronologiques et des chifffres sur les nationalités et les fidéles, 
des passages sur les Lieux saints, les Croisades, etc. 

Intercalés dans les extraits de Famin, quelques titres notés en vue 
d’articles sur les rapports de Kossuth et de Mazzini: ! Jules de Bréval: 
Mazzini, jugé par lui-méme et les siens (Paris 1853). 

V. Gioberti: Operette politiche. 

F. D. Guerrazzi: Apologia (Florence, 1851). 

Massimo T. d’Azeglio: Scritti politici. 

F. A. Gualterio: Gli ultimi rivolgimenti italiani... .(Florence, 1850-1851) 

L. C. Farini: Lo Stato romano (dall’anno 1815 al 1850, 2e ed. Florence, 
1850-1851). 

N. Bianchi: Mazzini e le sue utopie... (1854?). 

Et ces notations: 

«Dandolo, un des chefs de l’insurrection de Milan de 1848, un des 
combattants du si¢ge de Rome ’Quest’uomo guasta tutto cid che 
tocca’ (Garibaldi)... ribombo du genre Mazzini... un Masaniéllo de 
rhétorique...» 

V. Gioberti (Rinnovamento) Plagiat de Mahomet: «dio é dio e ’uma- 
nita é suo profeta. »? 

Avant d’en terminer avec ce cahier, signalons au passage que les 
deux derniers feuillets portent des classifications sur la respiration et 
Pappareil labial. 


* x 
* 


Le cahier daté de septembre 1853 rejoint le précédent par le contenu 
des matériaux recopiés qui se rapportent aux mémes sujets: question 
d’Orient, Russie, Palmerston. 

Plus de deux pages d’extraits d’un opuscule anonyme: The Russians 
in Moldavia and Wallachia («si viene di bursa a gran fortuna pit con 
la frauda che con la forza, Machiavelli»), ze éd., London 1849. Des 
observations sur la langue roumaine «a sort of Oriental Italian», des 
notes chronologiques et des articles de traités recopiés, de 1393 4 1848. 

Une page d’extraits d’un document antirusse anonyme: Russlands 
Politik und Heere in den letzten Jahren, London 1852. A coté d’extraits 
chronologiques, ce passage recopié: «Napoleon nannte den Mob von 
Paris de plus séditieux et rebelle, den von Wien <le plus béte> und 
den von Berlin <le plus infame et lache>». 


1 De septembre 1852 4 mars 1853, M. donne 4 la NYT plusieurs articles polémiques contre 
2 Tl s’agit de Vincenzo Gioberti: Del Rinnovamento civile d’Italia... Parigi e Torino, G. 
Bocca, 1851, 2 vol. 

8 Classé actuellement sous B 63. 


—E 
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Huit pages d’extraits d’un auteur anonyme: The Greek and Eastern 
Churches. Their History, Faith and Worship. London 1852. Plusieurs 
pages d’extraits des trois livres ci-aprés: 

Rev. J. M. Neale, Introduction to the History of the Holy Eastern 
Churches, London 1852. 

Count Valerian Krasinski, Lectures on the Religious History of the 
Slavonic Nations. London 1849. Marx cite d’aprés la 2e édition sous le 
titre: Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations. Edinburgh 
1851. Le clergé russe, caste séparée. Difficultés de l’Eglise grecque de 
Pologne en 1839: conversions par la force et déportation des prétres 
en Sibérie; la révision des livres sacrés altérés par la pratique ignorante, 
au XVIle siécle; la secte des Raskolniks: «It is strange to find amongst 
the illiterate peasantry of Russia religious opinions of such a spiritual 
character as those held by the Ma/akanes... to meet amongst that 
peasantry doctrines which were entertained by the Guostics who be- 
longed to the most intellectual classes of the Roman society... Such is 
the case of the Doukhobors or Combattants in spirit (285) Martinists (by 
means of masonic Lodges)...» 

Die Staatskirche Russlands im J. 1739. Nach d. russischen Synodal- 
bericht dargestellt von einem Priester aus d. Congregation d. Orato- 
tians. Schaffhausen 1844. Mémes sujets que dans les extraits précédents, 
avec des apercus sur les communautés protestantes et catholiques, et la 
notation d’un titre: Persécution et souffrances de J’ église catholique en 
Russie, par un ancien conseiller d’Etat de Russie, Paris 1842. 

Passages des traités de Koutchouk Kainardji (10.7.1774) et d’Andri- 
nople (14.9.1829). 

Marx a cité longuement ces clauses dans ses articles sur Palmerston, 
ainsi que les débats dont nous trouvons dans ce cahier de longs 
extraits: Communes, 24 aout 1823, 28 et 29 aotit 1833, 7 mars 1834, 
11 juillet 1835, 20 avril 1836, 17 mars 1837, 21 juin 1838, rer juin 
1840, 13, 15 et 20 juillet 1840, 6 aout 1840, 26 janvier 1841, 20 septem- 
bre 1842, 6 aot 1846; Chambre des Lords: 4 février 1834, 26 janvier 
1841 (entreprises russes: Sandjak, Baltique, Pologne, Turquie, etc.). 
Nous y trouvons également des correspondances de Palmerston, 
Nesselrode, Thiers; des extraits du Traité de Londres du 135 juillet 
1840; du Traité relatif 4 la succession de la Couronne de Danemark 
(Londres, 8 mai 1852). 

Plus de la moitié du cahier est rempli d’extraits des trois ouvrages 
suivants: ; 

Geo. Fr. v. Martens, Grundriss einer diplomatischen Geschichte der 
europaischen Staatshindel... 1807. Les passages recopiés concernent plus 
particuliérement la période de 1300 4 1660. Ils trouvent leur conti- 
nuation dans un autre cahier non daté, que nous examinons plus loin. 
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De louvrage de David Urquhart, Progress of Russia in the West, North 
and South, 2d ed. London 1853, sont extraites une quinzaine de pages. 
Une phrase notée en passant nous indique une préoccupation familiére 
de Marx: «[Russia] has to work out a war between England and France 
and a European revolution. » + 

Une dizaine de pages, enfin, sont consacrées 4: 

G. K. Francis, Opinions and Policy of Mr. Palmerston (London 1852).? 

L’intérét que Marx prit 4 ces lectures et études historico-diplomati- 
ques ressort de ses lettres 4 Engels de 1853-1854. Il s’estimait heureux 
d’avoir fait porter ses investigations sur la carriére politique de 
Palmerston (ce qui lui avait permis d’arriver 4 la méme conclusion que 
D. Urquhart, 4 savoir que le diplomate anglais «est vendu depuis 
plusieurs décennies 4 la Russie»), d’avoir pu examiner de prés Vhis- 
toire de vingt années de diplomatie.® 


* * 
* 


Non daté, le cahier suivant se rattache par son contenu au précédent 
et appartient, par conséquent, a la période de fin 1853 aux premiers 
mois de 1854.4 

Ses soixante-dix pages sont consacrées principalement 4 deux sujets 
historiques: 1° les événements de 1839 au Moyen Orient qui condui- 
sirent au rapprochement russo-anglais et 4 la Quadruple Alliance pour 
la protection de la Turquie, 4 l’exclusion de la France; 2° histoire de 
PEurope, particuliérement du Nord et de l’Est, de la paix de Roeskild 
(1658) au traité russo-turc de Koutchouk Kainardji (1774). 

Pour le premier sujet, nous relevons aux folios 1 4 37 une abondante 
moisson de documents diplomatiques tirés d’une collection officielle § 
intitulée Correspondence relative to the affairs of the Levant. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament 1841. 

Les signataires de ces lettres et les noms qui reviennent dans ces 
documents sont ceux des diplomates et des militaires des grandes 


1 Marx en cite un passage dans son sixiéme article sur Palmerston, People’s Paper, 10.12. 
1853. GSI, p. 271. Le réle joué par Chateaubriand au Congrés de Vérone est précisément 
celui que D. Urquhart (0.c., p. 40 sq.) suggére 4 Marx. 

2 Voir les huit articles de Marx sur Palmerston publiés simultanément dans People’s Paper 
octobre 1853 a janvier 1854. GS I, p. 224-288. En francais, Karl Marx, Oeuvres politi- 
ques, t. 1, trad. J. Molitor, éd. Costes, Paris 1929. Dans son second article, Marx cite 
quelques passages de la brochure de J. Mac Neil, Progress and Present Position of Russia 
in the East (1836). Aucun des cahiers vus par nous en porte une trace. 

3 Nous avons trop négligé ce point”, écrit-il le 2.11.1853 4 Engels, ,,et il faut savoir 4 qui 
on a affaire.” Déclarations semblables dans ses lettres 4 Lassalle (6.4.1854: Marx résume en 
quelques lignes la carriére de Palmerston, — au service de la Russie; et 3.5.1854). 

* Classé actuellement sous B 76, avec la mention peu vraisemblable ,,1856”. 

5 A moins qu’il ne s’agisse du Portfolio d’Urquhart que nous rencontrons plus loin aux 
folios 58-62. 
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puissances européennes mélées au conflit turco-égyptien de 1839: 
Molé, Granville, Palmerston, Nesselrode, Cochelet, Soult, Stirner- 
Alexandre, Metternich, Pozzo di Borgo, Campbell, Russell, etc. 

Quant au second sujet, il est représenté exclusivement par des 
passages tirés de l’oeuvre de Martens, rencontrée au cahier précédent.} 
Les cahiers se terminent par une page d’extraits relevés dans l’ouvrage 
de l’abbé Pierre Joubert, Histoire des révolutions de Pologne depuis la mort 
@ Auguste III jusqu’a Pannée 1775... Varsovie, 1775. 


Le cahier qui semble faire suite au précédent (4 supposer qu’aucun 
autre cahier n’a été perdu) porte la date de Londres 1854, «mai-juin- 
juillet»? C’est le premier d’une série de quatre cahiers consacrés 
surtout 4 histoire des révolutions espagnoles. 

En téte de ce cahier figure l’ouvrage de Henri Healdy Parish («the 
late secretary of Legation to Greece»), The Diplomatic History of the 
Monarchy of Greece, from the year 1830... London 1838. Marx ena 
recopié, sur neuf pages, des documents diplomatiques concernant 
principalement les rapports de la Gréce avec la Russie et le rdle de 
Angleterre.’ En passant, il a noté deux titres: F. Thiersch, L’¢¢at actuel 
de la Gréce... etc., 2 vol., Leipzig 1833;4 Georg Ludwig Maurer, Das 
griechische Volk... Heidelberg 1835. 


LES REVOLUTIONS D’ESPAGNE 


Ce sont les mouvements insurrectionnels en Espagne, dont les pre- 
miéres manifestations étaient apparues dés février 1854, qui attirérent 
alors l’attention de Marx.5 Aprés Vinsurrection militaire prés de 


1 Folio 37. Interrompus au folio 57, les extraits de Martens réapparaissent aux folios 64-68. 
2 Classé actuellement sous B 68. Il est probable que des cahiers antérieurs 4 cette date man- 
quent. En effet, dans sa correspondance de mars 4 mai 1854, Marx mentionne des lectures 
dont les cahiers postérieurs ne font pas état, par ex.: Jos. v. Hammer-Purgstall, Geschich- 
te des Osmanischen Reiches, ze éd. Pesth, 1834-1836; cf. M. 4 E., 29.3.1854. W. Wilks, 
Parlmerston in the three epochs, London, 1854; cf. M. a E., 4.4.1854 (Marx considéra ce 
livre comme un plagiat de ses articles de la NYT). 

3 Dés mars 1854, Marx avait commenté en plusieurs articles les mouvements insurrection- 
nels en Gréce. Il en attribuait l’origine aux intrigues russes. Voir NYT, 13, 18 et 29 mars 
1854. Les événements font également l’objet d’articles parus les 2, 6, 15 et 16 mai 1854. 
Dans sa lettre 4 Lassalle du 1.6.1854, Marx invoqua le témoignage de Parish pour affirmer 
qu’ ,,a partir de 1830, Palmerston a tout fait pour transformer la Gréce en une province 
russe.” Voir également sa lettre 4 E., 3 mars 1854, ow il dit qu’il est en train de ,,bacher” 
Phistoire de l’empire néohellénique. F 

* Daas sa lettre du 9.4.1857, Marx recommande a Engels, qui recherche des ,,Anti-Pal- 
merstoniana”, entre autres les livres de Parish et de Thiersch. 

5 Le pronunciamento de Don Juan de Hore eut lieu 4 Saragosse le 20 février 1854. Cf. 
Riazanov, GS II, p. 546 sq. Voir son article dans la NYT, 18.3.1854, GS, I, p. 355 sq. 
Marx rappelle l’intervention francaise en Espagne en 1823 et l’intervention franco-anglaise 
de 1834 et les rdles respectifs de Chateaubriand et de Palmerston. 
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Madrid, conduite par le général Espartero, Marx envoya de nom- 
breuses correspondances 4 la NYT dans lesquelles les événements 
espagnols sont longuement commentés.! II apprit ’espagnol «a ses 
moments perdus», en lisant Calderon et (en espagnol!) Azala et René 
de Chateaubriand.? 


oe 
* 


Le cahier daté de mai-juillet 1854 contient 4 partir du folio 10 des 
extraits et des notes de lecture sur une quarantaine de pages, relatifs 
a l’Espagne. Voici des titres: 

Florez (D. José L.). Espartero. Historia de su vida militar y politica y de 
los grandes sucesos contemporaneos etc, 2e éd., 4 vol. (1844/45).8 

Notes of an attaché in Spain. In 1850. London 1851.4 

Una (plumada) sobra le Indole y Tendencia de Revolucion en Espana. 
Madrid 1846.5 

Révolution d’ Espagne. Examen critique. 1820-1836. Paris 1836. Trés 
nombreux passages recopiés aux folios 10 4 12 et 38 a 48. 

Principe y Vidaud (Miguel Agustin), Espartero, su pasado, su presente, 
su provenir, etc. 2e éd. Madrid 1848.¢ 

The Crisis of Spain. 2e éd. London 1823. Plus de quatre pages d’ex- 
traits sur l’organisation politique et administrative de l’Espagne, etc. 

Revolutions of Spain in 1845. By an English Resident. 2 vol. London 
1845. Nombreux extraits de presque tous les chapitres des deux 
volumes. Cet ouvrage trés riche semble avoir été la source principale 
de Marx pour ses correspondances sur Espartero et sur la structure 
politique et économique de l’Espagne. 

En fin de copie, les titres suivants ont été notés: 

Toreno (Conde de): Historia del levantiamiento, guerra y revolucion de 
Espaiia, 5 vol. Madrid 1855. (Voir le cahier suivant). 

A. Custine (Marquis de), L’ Espagne sous Ferdinand VII, Paris, 1838.” 

Mariana (Juan de), Historia general de Espana... completada per 
Florida Blanco... y... E. Chao. Madrid 1849-1850.8 

Autre titre noté au passage: 


1 Voir BIBL. 325, 328, 332, 333, 337, 338. Réédition dans REV. SPAIN. 

2M. a E., 3.5.1854. Dans la méme lettre, il mentionne l’Archivio triennale delle cose 
d'Italia dall’avenimento di Pio IX all abbandono di Venezia etc. ,,C’est ce qu’il y a de 
mieux que j’aie lu du parti révolutionnaire italien.” Le 3.6.1854, Marx en a terminé la 
lecture. 

8 Mentionné par Marx dans son article sur Espartero, NYT, 12.8.1854 (éditorial). Cf. 
REV.SPAIN, p. 103 sq. 

# Note de Marx: ,,Reiner Kohl...” 

5 Note de Marx: ,,Dominikaner Wisch...” 

® Mentionné par Marx dans Espartero, NYT, 12.8.1854, cf. REV. SPAIN, p. 108. 

7 Note de Marx: ,,belletristisch ekelhaft!” 

8 Note de Marx: ,,In Progress”. L’ouvrage est en cinq volumes, Madrid, 1847-1851. 
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Martignac (Jean Baptiste vicomte de), Essai historique sur la révolution 
@’ Espagne et sur Pintervention de 1823, Paris, 1832.1 

L’ouvrage suivant semble avoir été lu avec la plus grande attention: 

M. de Marliani, Historia politica de la Espana moderna.* 

Une page d’extraits du chapitre 1.3 

Il est probable que l’étude de l’histoire espagnole et spécialement des 
Cortes ait conduit Marx 4 s’intéresser plus particuliérement 4 l’histoire 
des municipalités médiévales.* Ce qui pourrait expliquer la présence, 
dans ce cahier plutét «espagnol», de prés de quinze pages remplies 
d’extraits, recopiés en francais ou résumés en allemand, du livre 
d’Augustin Thierry, Essai sur Phistoire de la formation et des progrés du 
tiers état etc. Paris, 1853.5 

Marx a retenu tout ce qui touche les Etats Généraux et les rapports du 
Tiers-Etat avec la royauté sous Louis XIV. Le Tableau de l’ancienne 
France Municipale, les dispositions de la charte communale d’ Amiens 
tout comme le statut des établissements communaux dans les diverses 
régions, avant et aprés le XIle siécle sont notés avec beaucoup de soin, 


mais apparemment sans aucun commentaire. 


: a. 
* 


Tournons-nous maintenant vers les trois cahiers «espagnols» men- 
tionnés ci-avant comme étant de 1854. 

Un cahier daté «London, aodt 1854», d’une quarantaine de folios, 
fait partie du méme groupe.® Il s’ouvre sur une suite d’extraits 
remplissant prés de six pages: ce sont les articles de la Constitution 
espagnole de 1812, en une version anglaise: 

The Political Constitutes of the Spanish Monarchy. Proclaimed in Cadiz, 
19 March, 1812. London 1812.’ 


1 Marx mentionne (Fol. 50) cet ouvrage sous son titre espagnol La Espana y sus Revolu- 
ciones, 1833. Dans son article de la NYT, 2.12.1854, il cite cet ouvrage sous le titre 
L’Espagne et ses Révolutions (1832) et reproduit le passage extrait. Cf,REV.SPAIN, p. 83. 
2 Marx note que le livre parut en francais 4 Paris, 1842. Il en cite un passage (trad. de 
espagnol) dans un article de la NYT, 1.9.1854. Cf. REV. SPAIN, p. 115. Concerne la 
légion formée par Napoléon avec des prisonniers espagnols qui passérent, aprés la défaite, 
dans la camp russe. 

5 Les extraits seront repris dans un cahier non daté, classé sous B 69. 

‘Voir par exemple, ses huit articles sur Espagne révolutionnaire parus dans la NYT 
du 9 septembre au 2 décembre 1854. REV. SPAIN, p. 192 sq. particuli¢rement le premier 
et le sixiéme. 

5 Sur cette lecture, voir la lettre de M. 4 E. du 27.7.1854. Les remarques analytiques et 
critiques sur l’ouvrage de Thierry, ,,pére de la lutte des classes” dans Phistoriographie 
frangaise sont d’un grand intérét pour la connaissance des sources dont Marx a tiré sa 
conception du socialisme communaliste. 

6 Classé sous B 70, il est sans doute antérieur 4 B 69 ot nous trouvons la suite de certains 
extraits commencés dans celui-la. 

™ Marx s’est servi de ces extraits pariculitrement dans son article paru dans la NYT, 
24.11.1854. REV. SPAIN, p. 56-68. 
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Suit un titre noté sans extraits: 

Ch. Romey Histoire d’ Espagne... 8 vol. Paris 1839-1848. 

Puistreizepages remplies d’extraits recueillis dans les trois volumes de: 

A. Southey, History of the peninsular War. 3 vol. London, 1823-1832.1 
Du méme auteur, Marx a copié d’autres passages aux folios 23-24. 

Cet ouvrage est suivi d’un titre francais: 

A. Du Casse, Mémoires et correspondance politique et militaire du Roi Joseph 
etc., 10 vol., Paris 1853-1854. Les extraits débutent au t. IV, p. 246 
(pour l’année 1807) et couvrent deux pages et demie. 

Suivent quelques articles recopiés de la Constitution décrétée par 
LP’ Assemblée Constituante, 3 sept. 1791. Déclaration des droits de 
homme et du citoyen.? 

Aux folios 25-26, nous trouvons: 

J. Bigland, Histoire d’ Espagne depuis la plus ancienne époque jusqu’a la 
jin de Pannée 1809..., traduite de l’anglais, continuée etc.... par le 
comte Mathieu Dumas etc., 3 vol. Paris, 1823. 

Ces extraits commencent au vol. III, c’est 4 dire aprés 1809, et 
s’arrétent a la date du 19 avril 1810. 

Au folio 26, titres de trois ouvrages de Don José Clemente Carnicero, 
datés de 1814 et 1816: 

Historia razonada de los principales sucesos de la gloriosa revolucion de 
Espatia... 4 vol. Madrid 1814. 

La Inquisicion justamente restablecida, Madrid 1816. 

Napoleén, verdadero Don Quijote de Europa.* 

Suit un auteur anglais dont Pouvrage est abondamment exploité 
(prés de neuf pages d’extraits du rer volume): 

W. Walton, The Revolutions of Spain. 1808-1836, 2 vol. London 1837. 

Au folio 35, nous rencontrons de nouveau le nom de Marliani, suivi 
sur les dix pages qui terminent le cahier de: 

Conde de Toreno, Historia del levantamiento, guerra y revolucion de 
Espatia. Madrid 183 5-1837.4 

Les extraits sont pris surtout des volumes II et III, relatant les 
événements de 1808-1810. 


* * 
* 


Nous avons maintenant un cahier non daté, d’une quarantaine de 
folios dont les deux premiers manquent.® 


1 Marx en cite un passage dans Particle de la NYT, 20.10.1854. REV SPAIN, p. 31. 

2 Marx compare la Constitution espagnole de 1852 et la Constitution frangaise de 1791 
dans son article paru dans la NYT du 24.11.1854. 

3 Marx nomme cet auteur et ses trois ouvrages (avec leurs titres en anglais) dans son 
article de la NYT, 25.9.1854. Il ne semble pas en avoir dépouillé le contenu. 

4 Tl s’agit d'une ,,suite”, comme le note Marx; en effet, nous rencontrons ce titre dans le 
cahier précédent, classé sous B 68. 

5 Tl est classé actuellement sous B 69. 
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Aux folios 3 et 4, nous lisons la suite et fin des extraits d’un ouvrage 
anglais concernant des événements de 1820 a 1822: la rencontre 4 
Troppau des empereurs de Russie et d’Autriche avec des représentants 
de l’Angleterre et de la Prusse, le Congrés de Laibach et le Congrés 
de Vérone. 

A partir du fol. 4 et jusqu’4 la fin du cahier, nous avons une quinzaine 
d’ouvrages, en anglais, en espagnol et en frangais, se rapportant a 
Phistoire de Espagne moderne.! En voici les titres: 

D. Evaristo San Miguel, Memoria Succinta sobre lo Acaecido en Ja 
Columna Mavil de las Tropas Nacionales al Mondo del Comendante General 
de la Primera Division Don Rafael del Riego... Madrid 1820. 

Ce mémoire fut utilisé par Marx pour son huitiéme article de la 
série qu’il envoya 4 la NYT pendant les derniéres mois de 1854.? 
Crest le récit de l’extraordinaire expédition de Riego qui, avec sa 
colonne de 1.500 hommes formée contre la volonté de ses chefs, et 
ayant une force dix fois plus grande, traversa du 27 janvier au 11 mars 
1820 l’Andalousie et proclama la Constitution dans toutes les villes 
importantes de cette province. Dans son cahier, Marx note ironi- 
quement (en allemand): «Toute la campagne décrite ici se réduit 4 une 
chasse 4 la nourriture», puis (en anglais): «Il n’existe peut-étre pas de 
campagne plus curieuse que cette fameuse expédition patriotique», 
— dont San Miguel se fit ’ Hérodote. Marx résume son jugement dans 
cette remarque: «L’Espagne avec tous ses défauts. » 

Letters from Spain by Don Leucadio Doblado.... London 1822. 
Note de Marx: «Pseudonyme de Blanco White». 

Les extraits, souvent résumés en anglais et en allemand, concernent 
Pinfluence de la religion en Espagne. 

Clarke (Christopher), An Examination of the Internal State of Spain at 
the Period of the Unions of the Crowns of Castil and Aragon, London 1818. 

Marx a retenu particuliérement les renseignements fournis par 
Pauteur (qui aurait «copié» G. M. de Jovellanos *) sur les conditions 
dela propriété rurale et l’agriculture, les communications, le commerce, 


1 .,Ma principale étude est maintenant l’Espagne”, écrivait M. a E. le 2.9.1854. ,,J’ai 
biché jusqu’a présent des sources espagnoles, l’époque de 1808-1814 et 1820-1823, 
Jen arrive maintenant 4 la période 1834-1843. Cette histoire est assez embrouillée. En 
tout cas, j’ai bien fait de commencer 4 temps la lecture du Don Quichotte. Le tout fera 
environ six articles pour la Tribune si je réussis 4 condenser beaucoup. N’importe com- 
ment, quel progrés que d’étre payé pour ses études!” 

Marx donna effectivement neuf articles 4 la NYT qui n’en publia que huit, du 9 sep- 
tembre au 2 décembre 1854. Voir BIBL. 337. Réédités dans REV. SPAIN, p. 19-84. 
2 Tl y parut le 2.12.1854. REV. SPAIN, p. 75-84. 
3 Sur Jovellanos, membre de la Central junta, voir l’article de Marx dans la NYT, 20.10. 
1854, REV. SPAIN, p. 32 sq. 
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les impdts, l’Eglise, les colonies, etc. L’histoire de Espagne y occupe 
également une place importante. 

John Bramsen, Remark on the North of Spain, London 1823. 

The Last Days of Spain... by an Eye-witness. London 1823. 

C’est une apologie de la monarchie et de l’Eglise espagnoles. Marx en 
retient les figures et les partis politiques ayant joué un rdle dans les 
événements de 1819 et 1820. 

La Espatia Bajo el Poder Arbitrario de la Congregacion Apostolica... de 
1820 4 1832. ze édition, Paris 1833. 

Les extraits et passages traduits en allemand, couvrent six pages. 
Marx a da retirer de cet ouvrage une connaissance approfondie de la 
situation politique et économique de l’Espagne pendant les années 
considérées. 

Who is the Liberator of Spain? An Essay towards deciding the question, 
published at Sevilla, July, 1820. Transl. from the original by Henry 
Wood. London 1846. L’équipée de Riego vue par un patriote espagnol. 

The Holy Alliance versus Spain etc. By a Constitutionalist, London 1823. 

Chateaubriand, Congrés de Vérone, Guerre d’ Espagne, etc. Paris 1838. 

Marx semble s’étre livré, en lisant cet ouvrage, 4 un travail de 
détective: il s’agissait de saisir le rdle exact assumé par Chateaubriand 
au Congrés de Vérone. Dans sa correspondance datée du 15.8.1854, 
ot il examine la politique russe dans les affaires d’Espagne, Marx ne 
semble pas encore avoir résolu cette question; il se borne en effet 4 la 
résumer en ces quelques mots: «Or, nous savons par Chateaubriand, 
ambassadeur de France au Congrés de Vérone, que la Russie incita 
lEspagne a entreprendre l’expédition en Amérique du Sud et qu’elle 
forga la France a se livrer 4 une expédition en Espagne.» 1 En revanche, 
cette lecture fut remarquablement commentée par Marx dans une 
lettre 4 Engels.? 

Observations sur [état actuel de ? Espagne (1825). 

Del’ Espagne au mois de Mars 1836. 

Trois pages d’extraits de la «Revue d’Espagne>», articles anonymes(?), 
sans autres indications. 

Marliani, Historia politica de la Espatia moderna, etc. 1849. 

Deux pages d’extraits qui sont la suite des notes, en espagnol et en 
allemand, commencées dans le cahier, déja examiné, daté de mai- 
juillet. Nous en retrouvons une troisiéme dans un cahier suivant, daté 
de novembre 1854. 

1 NYT, 1.9.1854, REV. SPAIN, p. 114 sq. 

2 Elle date du 26.10.1854. Nous y tenons |’explication du sentiment d’aversion que Marx 
a exprimé en maintes circonstances non seulement 4 l’égard de Chateaubriand, homme 
politique, mais aussi envers "homme de lettres. Marx recopie, 4 l’intention de son ami, 
plusieurs extraits notés dans son cahier, o4 Chateaubriand se révéle un instrument docile 
de la diplomatie russe, ne reculant pas devant le mensonge et le double jeu. 
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Walton, The Revolution of Spain, etc. Reprise des extraits commencés 
au cahier daté de aout 1854, vu plus haut. 

V.-A. Du Hamel, Historia constitucional de la Monarquia Espaiola... 
Note de Marx «Traduit en espagnol par Baltasar Andruaga y Espinosa, 
2e éd., 2 vol. Madrid 1848.» } 

Au folio 38, nous lisons ce titre: 

Carta del etc. D. José Calatrava etc. Réponse{?| de Don Alvaro Florez 
Estrada. London 1825. Une page et demie d’extraits ot figure souvent 
le nom de Riego. 

Au folio 40, suite des extraits de Marliani, puis, sur les six derniéres 
pages de ce cahier: 

Michael J. Quin, A Visit to Spain, etc., London 1823. 

Marx en a retenu particuliérement les renseignements sur l'état 
économique et financier de l’Espagne de 1821-1822. 

De la méme époque, mais sans précision chronologique, date un 
cahier d’une vingtaine de pages, que Marx semble avoir «emprunté» 4 
sa fillette Laura, si nous en jugeons d’aprés la lettre-brouillon qui y 
figure aux premiéres trois pages: l’enfant remercie en allemand sa 
grand-meére pour les jouets qu’elle avait recus.? 

Ce n’est qu’au folio 5 (folioté 1) que nous rencontrons les premiéres 
notes de Marx; il s’agit sans doute du brouillon d’un article destiné 4 
la NYT, commentant une junte centrale réunie en septembre 1808 4 
Aranjuez. Les événements relatés se rapportent 4 l’invasion des 
troupes napoléoniennes, la capitulation de Bailen et l’évacuation de 
Madrid par Joseph Bonaparte.® 

Aprés ces notes sur une page et demie, Marx recommence le folio- 
tage et inscrit sur six pages des extraits de Toreno (vol. III et IV), 
qui font suite 4 ceux que nous avons rencontrés au cahier précédent. 
Ce sont les événements d’Espagne, en 1810-1811, qui y retiennent son 
attention. Nous retrouvons la suite de ces notes aux folios 10 4 13, 
puis au folio 17, avec les années 1812 4 1814, Marx a consulté plusieurs 
ouvrages 4 la fois, car entre ces groupes d’extraits de Toreno, nous 
trouvons aux folios 7, 8 et 16 des passages recopiés des Mémoires 
historiques sur la Révolution d’ Espagne (Paris 1816) de l’Abbé de Pradt, 
que Marx a abondamment utilisés pour ses articles. 

Il s’agit, dans ces extraits, de la campagne frangaise de 1808 et de la 
résistance farouche du peuple espagnol, harcelant sans cesse |’enva- 
1 Marx reprendra cet auteur dans un cahier daté de novembre 1854. Titre de lédition 
originale: Histoire constitutionnelle de la monarchie espagnole, depuis l’invasion des 


hommes du Nord jusqu’a la mort de Ferdinand VII. Paris 1845. 

2 Classé sous B 71. 

3 Manifestement, ces notes sont destinées 4 la série d’articles publiés par Marx dans la NYT 
de septembre et décembre 1854. Voir REV.SPAIN, p. 19 sq. et particuli¢rement l’article 
du 25.9.185 4, ibid., p. 28 sq. 
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hisseur désespéré; les guerrillas facilitées par la configuration du 
terrain; les difficultés des communications ; |’isolement des habitations, 
le manque d’abris stirs et de subsistances.1 Voici un passage noté et 
résumé par Marx: «Point d’armistice, de quartiers d’hiver. En Espagne, 
espéce de Vendée, les attaques partielles, les surprises,les enlévements 
des convois, des postes isolés, des courriers et des escortes étaient 
journaliers. On n’a plus cessé de combattre, pas un jour ne restant 
écoulé sans que le sang coulat, et cela sur toute la surface de l’Espagne, 
depuis Cadiz jusqu’a Pampelune, depuis Grenade jusqu’a Salamanca, 
et Pusage de faire des prisonniers avait disparu...». 

Dans un autre extrait, Marx notera cette phrase de l’Abbé de Pradt: 
«L’Espagnol est le Parthe de l’Européen. » 

Sur les guerillas, Marx a consulté en outre un ouvrage au titre 
curieux: The two Alinas and the Spanish Guerillas. Extracted and 
translated from a work «On Spain», written by Capt. H. v. Brandt, a 
Prussian officer who served in one of the Polish regiments attached to 
the French Army during the Peninsular War. By a British Officer. 
London 1825. Extraits sur cing pages et demie, rappelant l’appui 
apporté par les guérilleros 4 Wellington; la tactique de rassemblement 
et de dispersion des bandes, leur organisation, leurs chefs, l’obstacle 
fatal qu’elles ont été pour les Frangais.? 

Au folio 16, le nom de Abbé de Pradt réapparait avec un autre 
ouvrage: De Ja Révolution actuelle de l Espagne et de ses suites. Paris 1820. 
Les passages notés par Marx concernent l’armée espagnole et certains 
des chefs révolutionnaires d’origine populaire.® 

Les derniers folios du présent cahier (21 4 25) sont entiérement 
réservés 4 un document consacré aux problémes de la propriété fon- 
ciére et de l’agriculture espagnoles: 

Jovellanos, Obras. Barcelone 1839-1840, publié par D. Venceslao de 
Linares y Pacheco. 8 volumes.* Cinq pages d’extraits du 7e volume. 
* 

Nous passons 4 un cahier daté de novembre 1854 et consacré comme 
ce qui précéde aux questions espagnoles.® 

Plus de huit pages représentant l’ouvrage de Victor Du Hamel, Historia 
Constitucional de la Monarquia Espatiola, etc. Madrid 1848, ze éd.° 


1 Voir le texte et les notes dans ce cahier et repris dans les articles de la NYT de septembre 
et d’octobre 1854, REV.SPAIN, 19 sq., 50 sq. 

2 Voir les articles dans la NYT, 27 et 30 octobre 1854. 

3 Sur le rdle joué par Enrique O’Donnel, Comte de La Bisbal, mentionné dans ce cahier, 
voir article dans la NYT, 2 décembre 1854. REV. SPAIN, p. 75 sq. 

* Cité par Marx, NYT 25.9.1854. REV.SPAIN, p. 32. 

5 Classé sous B 72. 

® Nous l’avons rencontré dans le cahier non daté, classé sous B 69. 
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Vient ensuite les: Fastos Espatoles 0 Efemérides de la Guerra Civil 
desde Octobre de 1807. Madrid 1839,1 et nous retrouvons l’abbé de 
Pradt avec les Garanties a demander a Il Espagne, Paris 1827. Chartede 
Ferdinand VII «...que jamais il ne se départira du pouvoir absolu 
dont le ciel l’a rendu dépositaire...»; et cette citation des Mémoires du 
Marquis de Louville attaché 4 la personne de Philippe V, que les 
autres personnes de la cour avaient «un seul ange gardien, mais que les 
rois en avaient deux, dont l’un pour présider au gouvernement de leur 
Etat.”; citation des Mémoires d’Ouvrard, sur une junte convoquée 
«pour prononcer: si un roi est tenu de payer les dettes de son prédé- 
cesseur»; et que |’ «armée de la Foi est devenue proverbiale pour tout 
ce qui est lache, sale et vil...» 

D. Evaristo San Miguel. De /a guerra Civil de Espatia. Madrid 1836: 
sur le statut royal, Ferdinand VII et les Cortes. 

An Historical Inquiry into the Unchangeable Character of a War in Spain. 
London 1837. «... The remark of Polybius (L.IX) that a war in Spain 
was very different from those in Greece or Asia, where one great 
battle decided the campaign, whereas here it was one endless, un- 
interrupted series of contests; [...] as Strabo observed, they unlike the 
Gauls split themselves into small bands, and kept up a desultory or 
robber or, in one word, a guerilla warfare (Strabo IV) [...]». Passages 
copiés sur la cruauté des Espagnols, sur leur apparence de dignité, 
avec un véritable registre de leurs défauts; vénalité et concussion chez 
les généraux espagnols, etc. 

L’ Espagne et la Crise Présente. Examen raisonné de la cause et des hommes 
qui peuvent sauver cette nation, ouvrage écrit en espagnol [...] traduit par 
G. D. Montpellier (jésuite). Sur Vaffaiblissement du pouvoir, le 
gouvernement christino-libéral ou juste-milieu, dont l’auteur réaction- 
naire condamne la tolérance en matiére de religion et de morale, etc. 

Le reste du cahier offrira, avec de nouveaux extraits de Marliani, 
déja cité, de nouvelles pages de Quin, Visit to Spain, etc. London 1823: 
Chronologie détaillée du printemps de 1823; Chateaubriand; O’Don- 
nell; levée de milices; accueil favorable aux institutions libérales chez 
les étudiants et les commergants, etc. Des chiffres sur les importations 
et les exportations espagnoles, sur les propriétaires écclésiastiques et 
laiques, etc. Annotation sur: Marques de Miraflores, Memorias para 
escribir la historia contemporanea de los siete primeros anos del Reino de 
Isabel II, 2 vol., Madrid 1843 et 1847. Du méme auteur: Apyntes 
histérico-criticos para escribir la revolucién de Espana, 1820-1823, London 

1834. L’annotation se poursuit en allemand sur la Quadruple Alliance 
dirigée par Palmerston contre la France. Enfin, une référence a 
P Edinburgh Review, vol. XX XVIII, et XXXIX (ot se trouve une 
1 Note de Marx: ,,Tag fiir Tag die Zeitgeschichte”. 
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étude de Quin sur les événements d’Espagne); et des articles recopiés 
du Traité de Veliki Louki(z0 juillet 1812) entre la Russie et les Cortes 
d’Espagne.! 

Les derniers folios contiennent des chiffres tirés de Il Economist 
(6 janvier 1858) sur les importations et exportations en 1852, 1853 et 
1854; sur les fluctuations du marché, les augmentations de prix dans 
le transport maritime, etc. Ces indications sont recueillies en vue d’un 
article dont le début se trouve a ’état de brouillon au dernier folio (la 
crise commerciale qui menace |’Angleterre). 


*  * 
* 


Il conviendrait de mentionner ici un cahier non daté qui semble avoir 
été utilisé 4 deux époques différentes, séparées peut-étre par un inter- 
valle de quelques années.” 

En effet, nous y trouvons tout d’abord aux folios numérotés 3 4 5 
(les folios 1 et 2 étant vides) le brouillon d’un article inédit sur les 
événements révolutionnaires de 1820-1823 en Espagne; puis, sur une 
vingtaine de folios, numérotés de 1 4 23, un ensemble de notes en 
allemand, parsemées de citations en anglais et groupées sous le titre 
«Geldwesen, Creditsystem, Krisen-Citate.» * Aprés deux pages blanches, 
nous avons, sur deux folios, des notes statistiques se rapportant a 
Phistoire commerciale de Venise et de Trieste, suivies du brouillon 
fortement raturé d’un article intitulé «Zhe War against Persia».* 

Le texte sur l’Espagne est 4 rapprocher des articles écrits par Marx 
sur les années révolutionnaires de 1820-1823, qu’il compare ici aux 
événements de 1833-1843, tout en formulant desjugements généraux. 
Voici un exemple: 

«The positive results of the Revolution of 1820-3 were not limited 
to the great fermentation which expended the minds and received the 
characters of some large classes of the nation. The second restauration, 
in which the antiquated elements of society assumed[?] such shares as 
to become insupportable to, and incompatible with the national 
existence of Spain, was itself a produce of the Revolution. Its principal 
work was to whet the antagonism to such a point as to make all 


1 Voir NYT, 2.12.1854. REV.SPAIN, p. 81. 

2 Classé actuellement sous B 79. 

3 Dans GR, une note des éditeurs fait mention de ce texte en tant que manuscrit rédigé 
vers la fin de 1854. Cf. GR, p. 1044. Il y aurait lieu de penser qu’il date de 1856 4 1857, 
Marx ayant seulement alors repris le travail pour son oeuvre économique. 

4 Ce sujet fut traité par Marx et par Engels dans plusieurs articles publiés dans la NYT 
en 1857. Voir M. 4 E., 30-10.1856 et BIBL. 460, 474, 476. Le brouillon débute par ces 
mots: ,, The Persian War is the rehearsel of a diplomatico-military drama for the first time 
performed by Lord Palmerston more than twenty years ago.” C’est le théme familier de 
Marx: Palmerston, instrument de la politique russe. 
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compromises impossible and a war to the knife inevitable. According 
to Lord Liverpool himself, there never was an extensive political change 
attended with less violence or bloodshed than the Spanish Revolution 
during 1820-3, when we be told therefore, the civil war of 1833-43, 
exterminating the antiquated elements of Spain. Society, - with fire 
and sword and disgracing itself by acts of cannibalism, we must not 
attribute the savage inexorableness of that epoch to the peculiar 
character of the race, but to the same force of circumstances that 
imposed upon France the reign of terrorism. While the French cen- 
tralised and, therefore, abbreviated the reign of terrorism, the 
Spaniards, true to the traditions, decentralised and, consequently, 
procrastinated it. » 

Nous reviendrons 4 ce cahier lorsque nous aborderons |’examen des 
matériaux, de la période de 1857-1861, date de la reprise par Marx de 
son oeuvre économique. . 


HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE 


Pour 1855, aucun cahier ne semble étre conservé 4 Amsterdam. 

Quelle fut lactivité de Marx pendant cette année? Principalement 
journalistique. Peu d’articles pour la NYT.? En revanche, un journal 
allemand, la Neue Oder-Zeitung, sollicite sa collaboration. Marx, aidé 
par Engels, donnera, de janvier 4 décembre 1855, plus de 150 articles 
politiques 4 ce quotidien libéral. Ce sont souvent des traductions des 
atticles de la NYT.® II lit comme d’habitude, mais semble étre las du 
travail de copie. Il reprend la lecture de ses cahiers économiques et 
prépare des matériaux pour les articles militaires qu’Engels écrit pour 
Putnam’s Magazine.* 

Pour 1856, nous avons plusieurs cahiers, pour la plupart datés. 
Presque tous contiennent des matériaux étudiés par Marx en vue d’une 
oeuvre plus importante qui devait avoir pour théme les relations 


1 La correspondance M.-E. de 1854 et 1855 révéle pourtant que Marx a fait diverses 
lectures: Ripley, Mexican War. Antonio de Soli, Conquista de Mexico. Sur ces deux 
livres, voir ses remarques 4 Engels, 30.11 et 2 et 15.12.1854. 

® Cest une année difficile, voire tragique pour Marx et pour sa femme: maladie et mort de 
leur gargon; embarras financiers; difficultés avec la NYT; Engels se substitue 4 son ami 
et écrit pour Putnam’s Magazine. Marx passe quelques temps en Ecosse. Voir M. a E., 
12.4.1855. 

3 Guerre de Crimée, crise en Prusse, politique intérieure et extérieure de l’Angleterre, 
alliance franco-anglaise, situation intérieure du second Empire, les réfugiés politiques en 
Angleterre, situation de la Russie, etc. Sur la collaboration de Marx a la NOZ, voir 
Stanislaw Schwann, Korespondencje Karola Marksa Do Wroclawskiej ,,Neue Oder- 
Zeitung”, Poznan Institut Zachodni, 1958. 

4 En lisant ses propres cahiers, Marx a contracté une maladie des yeux. Lettre 4 E., 13.2. 
1855. Allusion 4 d’autres lectures (sur Napoléon, histoire romaine, etc.) dans sa lettre 
du 8.3.1855. 
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diplomatiques entre Angleterre et la Russie du XVIIe siécle 4 son 
époque. Il n’en rédigea que l’Introduction qu’il publia sous le titre 
Revelations of the Diplomatic History of the Eighteenth Century dans The 
Free Press de D. Urquhart.t 

Pour cette introduction, Marx a fait largement usage de ses cahiets 
remplis en 1856. Ils prennent de ce fait une importance particuliére 
puisqu’ils permettent d’assister pour ainsi dire visuellement 4 la 
composition de ce curieux pamphlet antirusse. 

Au demeurant la correspondance Marx-Engels nous renseigne assez 
complétement sur les sources utilisées par Marx. 

Rappelons qu’a ses yeux, la défaite militaire de la Russie en Crimée 
semblait se terminer par une nouvelle victoire diplomatique: la fin de 
Phégémonie russe en Europe n’était pas proche. Les matériaux étudiés 
lui révélérent lorigine de cette hégémonie, acquise avec l’appui de 
l Angleterre, et notamment des whigs. 

Il informa aussit6t Engels des «découvertes historiques» qu’il avait 
faites au British Museum sur la guerre nordique et le rdle de l’Angle- 
terre. I] résume ainsi son jugement: «La politique extérieure des Tories 
se distinguait de celle des Whigs simplement en ceci, que les premiers 
se vendaient a la France, les seconds 4 la Russie».? 

Puis Marx énumére ses sources, et nous retrouvons exactement les 
mémes titres, 4 peu prés dans le méme ordre, sans commentaire, dans 
un cahier dont Marx s’est borné 4 noter l’année de rédaction: 1856.5 

Sur la couverture intérieure, Marx a noté le sommaire (10 titres) 
de ce cahier qui comprend 26 folios. 

Le premier folio donne un passage de douze lignes tiré du Mémoire 
présenté a sa Majesté britannique, pat Wesselowsky, Ministre de Sa 
Majesté Czarienne, London, 1717.4 

Sur la méme page, orientée verticalement, une table généalogique 
des maisons régnantes en Russie, depuis Ruric (f 878) 4 Nicolas I* 


1 Voir BIBL. 457. Sur cette Introduction, voir Herr Vogt. 

Réédition des articles par Eleanor Aveling sous le titre: Karl Marx, Secret Diplomatic 
History of the Eighteenth Century, 1899. 

V. Riazanov, Karl Marx tiber den Ursprung der Vorherrschaft Russlands in Europa. 
Erganzungshefte zur Neuen Zeit, no 5, mars 1909. 

Trad. frangaise: Karl Marx, La Russie et Europe. Premiére trad. complete, précédée 
d’une introduction par B. P. Hepner, Paris, 1954. 
2M. aE., le 12.2.1856. 
3 Classé actuellement sous B 74. 
4 Dans sa lettre 4 E., M. fait suivre ce titre du commentaire suivant: ,, Verteidigungsschrift 
der Russen wegen ihrer Mogeleien mit dem Pratendenten, besonders merkwiirdig, weil 
schon ganz der Stil (obgleich noch nicht ganz die Glatte) der Pozzo di Borgo und Konsor- 
ten und so Beweis, daB kein qualitativer Fortschritt in der russischen Diplomatie seit 
Pierre Ier.” Ce document n’est pas mentionné dans Révélations. 
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(F 1855), tirée de: A Chapter on Russia and on the Diplomatic Service. 
London 1850. By the Hon. Perceval.? 

Puis, sur les folios 1 4 5, des extraits d’un ouvrage au titre curieux 
que voici: Truth is truth, as it is timed, or Our Ministry’s present Measures 
against the Moscovite vindicated by Plain and Obvious reasons, tending to 
prove that it is no less the interest of Our British Trade, than that of Our state 
that the Czar be not suffered to retain a Fleet — if needs must that he should 
have a Sea Port in the Baltic, etc., London 1719. 

Les passages extraits et annotés (en allemand) sont reproduits dans 
les Révélations.2 Ces notes sont suivies, sur les folios 5 4 10, d’extraits 
du document suivant: The defensive treaty concluded in the year 1700 
between his late Majesty, King William, of ever-glorious memory and bis 
present Swedish Majesty, King Charles XII, etc., 1716.8 

Du folio. 10 au folio 16, nous avons le titre ci-aprés: 

The Northern Crisis, or Impartial Reflections on the Policy of the Czar..., 
London 1716.4 

Aux folios 16-18, nous relevons un groupe de trois documents parus 
de 1726 4 1729 et se rapportant au méme sujet: 

A second Enquiry into the Reasons of the Conduct of Great Britain, with 
Relations to the Present State of Affairs in Europe. In a Letter from a 
Gentl. in the country to his friend in London, London 1726. 

An Inquiry into the Reasons of the Conduct of Great Britain with Relation 
to the present state of Affairs in Europe, London 1727. 

A Defence of the Enquiry into the Reasons... (voir plus haut), London 
1729. 

Aucun de ces textes n’est cité dans les Révélations.® 

Le document suivant (folios 18-20) est une version allemande du 
testament apocryphe de Pierre le Grand: 

Tagebuch Peters des Groen vom Jahre 1698 bis zum Schlusse des Neustadter 
Friedens, aus dem russischen Original ibersetzt, so nach denen im Archive 
befindhchen und von Seiner Kaiserlichen Majestat eigenhdndigen erganzenden 
Handschriften gedruckt worden. 

Berlin und Leipzig, 1773.° 

Les cing folios suivants sont réservés 4 des documents et lettres 
1 Tci note de Marx: ,,Blédsinn”. 

2 Ed. E. Aveling, p. 91 sq. 

3 Thid., p. 60-73. 

4 Reproduit dans Secr. Diplom. Hist., p. 27 4 48, mais avec de légéres différences. Sur ce 
document, Marx s’exprime ainsi 4 Engels: ,,Eins der auBerordentlichsten Pamphlets, 
die je geschrieben worden. Hatte mit unwesentlichen modifications’im Jahre 1853 er- 
scheinen kénnen. Enthilt so wie a. und c. Nachweise der englischen Verraterei.” 

5 Cependant Marx mentionne le second (1727) dans l’énumération destinée 4 son ami. 

6 Marx le considére comme authentique, bien qu’il fat publié aprés avoir passé par la cen- 


sure de Catherine II; les faits relatés par les autres documents lui semblent étre confirmés 
par ce testament. 
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diplomatiques concernant les rapports anglo-suédois au XVIIIe 
siécle: 

Copies and Extracts of several letters written by the King of Sweden and his 
Ministers relating to the Negociations of Baron Gortz etc., published at 
Copenhagen by order of the King of Denmark. London, 1717. 

Three letters... upon the subject of the Full Power given Bar. Gortz by the 
King of Sweden... London 1717.1 

Sur les deux derniers folios de ce cahier nous avons des extraits de 
trois documents anglais et francais intitulés respectivement: 

A Secret History of one Year, London 1714. 

Mémoires pour servir Phistoire de l’empire russe sous le régne de Pierre le 
Grand, etc. La Haye, 1725. 

Marx en transcrit, par exemple, le passage suivant: «Les Moscovites 
sont les plus vains et les plus orgueilleux de tous les hommes.... Ce 
qu’on appelle homme.» 

The present State of Russia... 2 vol. (1722). 


* * 
* 


Un cahier de 60 folios, daté de février 1856, contient apparemment les 
documents diplomatiques auxquels Marx fait allusion dans sa lettre 4 
E., 4 savoir «une série d’autres écrits qui se rapportent occasionnelle- 
ment a l’histoire anglo-russo-suédoise, ou des brochures anglaises 
manifestement inspirées par l’ambassadeur suédois Gyllenborg, tels, 
par exemple, «Remarks on Mr. Jacksons Memorial etc ».? 

Sur la couverture intérieure, Marx a noté le sommaire de ce cahier 
qui comporte vingt-quatre titres. 

Le folio 1 contient quelques lignes tirées des deux documents 
suivants: 

Political conferences between several government men etc., London 1780. 

New Dialogues upon the present posture of affairs. London, 1710. 
Suivent sur trois et demie pages, des extraits de: 

The History of Prime Ministers and Favorites in England, London 1763. 

Les Cours anglaises, de William Ier (1066-1087) 4 William II 
(1689-1703), sont passées en revue, avec l’accent mis sur les méthodes 
1 Le premier de ces documents figure sous ,,g” dans la liste donnée par Marx a Engels. 
M. indique ensuite sous ,,h”: Letters which passed between Count Gyllenborg, the Baron 
Gértz, Sparre, etc. published by authority. London 1717. M. remarque ensuite: ,,g und h 
sind natiirlich allen Historikern wohlbekannt, es fehlt ihnen aber der Schliissel zum Ver- 
standnis derselben. Beide Publikationen drehn sich besonders um den Plan, den Charles 
XII. aus Rache gegen England gefaBt hatte, mit einer schwedischen Armee an der eng- 
lischen Kiiste zu landen und den Pratendenten zu proklamieren.” 
Dans Revelations, Marx fait état d’une lettre du Comte Gyllenborg, datée de Londres, 
23.1.1717 et adressée au Baron Gértz. Le premier semble s’y faire passer pour l’auteur de 
» Lhe Northern Crisis”, mais Marx le conteste en jugeant d’aprés ses lettres 4 Gértz. 
Revelations, éd. E. Aveling, p. 27. 
2 Classé sous B 80, 
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de concussion et de corruption pratiquées par les grands hommes 
politiques pour gagner les parlementaires. A propos du dernier, 
retenons ce passage noté par Marx: «The constant advice of his 
pretended friends and ministers to him was: <Borrow what you can; 
the more you borrow the more friends you make; interest is a stronger 
tie than principle.» » 

Memoirs of the Conduct of her late Majesty and her last Ministry relating to 
the Separate Peace with Tories. By the Right Hon. the Countess of [?], 
London 1713. 

An Inquiry into the Miscarryings of the 4 last years etc. London 1714. 

Marx en transcrit quelques lignes, puis, sur les folios 4 4 9, accumule 
les extraits d’un document allemand dont voici le titre: 

Urkunden und Materialien zur naberen Kenntnis der Geschichte u. Staats- 
verwaltung nordischer Reiche [Gaspary ?], 1786-1790, 3 vol. 

Les documents dépouillés (en allemand et en frangais) évoquent les 
rapports, dans la premiére moitié du X VIle siécle, entre le Danemark et 
la Suéde, le traité entre la Grande-Bretagne, la France et le Danemark 
du 16 avril 1727, les conquétes nordiques de la Russie, les conflits 
russo-turcs, etc. 

William (J.), The Rise, Progress and Present State of Northern Govern- 
ments, 2 vol. 1747. 

Deux pages d’extraits (folios 9 et 10); ce livre est repris plus loin 
dans le méme cahier (folios 26 4 30). Récit du séjour de Pierre le Grand 
en Hollande, sa rencontre avec William III, roi d’Angleterre, son 
apprentissage comme constructeur naval, ses guerres avec la Suéde 
(avec l’appui de |’Angleterre!), etc. 

Nous arrivons maintenant 4 un lot de documents dans lequel Marx 
a beaucoup puisé pour ses Révé/ations. Il s’en exprime comme suit dans 
sa lettre 4 Engels, du 29.2.1856: «Im Museum habe ich fiinf Folio- 
bande Manuskripte iiber RuBland (nur iiber das achtzehnte Jahr- 
hundert) aufgetrieben und ausgezogen. Sie gehGren zum NachlaB 
des Archdeacon Coxe, der wegen seines SammlerfleiBes bekannt ist. 
Enthalten viele Originalbriefe (bisher ungedruckt) der englischen Ge- 
sandten in Petersburg an das hiesige Kabinett, worunter machen very 
compromising indeed. Aus dem Jahre 1768, befindet sich ein Manu- 
skript darunter von einem der Gesandschaftsattachés tiber <den 
Charakter der russischen Natiom ». 

Le cahier que nous examinons donne, en effet, ces documents aux 
folios 11 4 24, sous le titre et la cote du British Museum, que Marx a 
notés comme suit: «Coxe Papers (vol. 181) N 9258>. 

Suivent les documents suivants: 

Papers relating to Denmark and Sweden, enthilt u.a. Geschichte d. 
Krakehls zw. Gustav III u. s. Mutter... 
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Papers relative to Russia (vol. 178-181). Vol. 178:1 Tableau topo- 
graphique de l’Europe de Russie; 2 Curious Paper on the Genious 
and Character of the Russians... 

Voici quelques passages notés par Marx de ce papier autographe 
datant apparemment de 1762: «[...] such particuliar marks and 
striking features there are surely to be found in this action, notwith- 
standing all the pains that have been taken to bend or distort them to 
the likeness of others. The common people, though not laborious are 
strong and handy, patiently bearing the extremes of heat, cold and 
hunger to an astonishing degree, yet in general they are lazy, indolent 
and sensuel. Knowing an happiness beyond the gratification of drunken- 
ness and gluttony; they are hospitable, charitable and good natured, 
[...] they are humane, and by no means justly accused of cruelty 
[...]. All the affections of the soul seem weaker in them, than in most 
other nations. They are therefore formed to be commanded. » 

Parlant des nobles: 

«[...] either so depraved are their dispositions, or so perverted their 
judgements, that they derive few advantages from birth or education 
which claim to respect of others, or are of use to themselves [...] 
French adventurers received into most families in open arms, in 
quality of secretaries, librarians, readers, preceptors or parasites [...] 

They are vain, high, and many of them interested, [...] bold and 
adventurous in the pursuit of pleasure, [...] people barbarous, [...] 
ignorant, nobility, but half civilised [...] to despotism Russia ows her 
greatness and dominion, so that if ever the monarchy becomes more 
limited, she will lose her power and strength in proportion as she 
advances in moral virtue and civil improvement.» 

Au folio 14, nous tombons sur le document qui forme la premiére 
piéce 4 conviction publiée par Marx dans ses Révélations: la lettre du 
diplomate anglais Rondeau 4 Horace Walpole, Pétersbourg, 17 aout 
1736, au sujet de ses efforts pour décider le tsar 4 conclure la paix avec 
les Turcs.1 

Au folio 15, nous lisons: 

Dispatch from Mr. Finch to lord Harrington, St. Petersburg, nov. 1740 
(in the Revolution that had happened in Russia). Note de Marx: «Der 
Esel Finch gratuliert sich da8 er, in Gegensatz zum frz., gr., schwed., 
oester. Gesandten, sofort d. Barons s. cour macht, an die Einzigkeit 
seiner Regierung (?) glaubt. Er hat 1. Marz zu berichten in d. nachsten 
Brief: 

Id. to id. Petersb. 18.11.1740, [...] statt von seiner eignen <Blindheity 
spricht Finch v.d. «strange fatality and blindness of the Prince of 
Kurland .» 


1 Secret. Dipl. Hist., p. 7 sq.; B. Hepner, 0.c. p. 94. 
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Aprés quoi, nous avons (folios 15 4 18): 

Sir George Macartney to the Earl of Sandwich. St. Petersburg 1st (12th) 
March 1765. Most Secret. 

Cette lettre constitue la piéce n° 2 reproduite par Marx dans ses 
Révélations.+ 

Le document suivant est reproduit dans les Révélations comme 
piéce n° 3: 

Sir James Harris to Lord Grantham. 16 (27) Aug. 1782 (Private).? 

Marx mentionne cette lettre avec celle de Rondeau et de Macartney 
dans les Révélations comme exemples de la bétise des diplomates anglais 
traitant avec la Russie.® 

Nous trouvons en outre: 

Mémoire sur le Commerce en Russie. Mons. le Procureur Général, 
le 26 juin 1761. 

Document officiel dont Marx note quelques remarques sur les 
activités commerciales en Russie, le commerce de luxe, les priviléges, 
les productions, etc. C’est peut-étre une des sources utilisées par Marx 
pour rédiger le chapitre III de ses Révélations ot il aborde la question 
des rapports commerciaux anglo-suédo-russes,* sur lesquels on trouve 
plus loin d’autres ouvrages consultés. 


* * 
* 


Outre les documents que nous venons de passer en revue et dont nous 
avons retrouvé la trace soit dans des publications de Marx, soit dans sa 
correspondance, le cahier portant la date de «1856» nous apprend que 
Pinfatigable lecteur a consulté un des plus célébres fonds de manuscrits 
du British Museum: la S/oane Collection. Sous les cotes 4903, 4207, 
4459, 4107, 4224, 4193, Marx a retrouvé une série de documents qui le 
renforcent sans doute dans son désir de pénétrer encore plus intime- 
ment dans les arcanes tortueuses de la diplomatie secréte. Cela explique 
sans doute le passage de l’ Adresse inaugurale de 1864, dans laquelle Marx 
exhorte les ouvriers 4 se familiariser avec la diplomatie secréte de leurs 
gouvernements. 

Il s’agit de documents qui illustrent Phistoire politique et diplo- 
matique de l’Europe du 18¢ siécle. Ils sont pour la plupart rédigés en 
francais et en allemand et Marx en transcrit (ou traduit) des passages 
(en allemand). 

Voici quelques titres relevés sur les folios 37 4 52. 

Georg v. Hanover an die Queen Anne, 19 Febr. 1706. 

Histoire politique du siécle depuis 1648 jusqu’a 1788. Par Véditeur du 
1 Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 8-11. B. Hepner, o.c., p. 94-99. 

* Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 12-19. B. Hepner, 0.¢., p. 100-113. 
8 Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 22 sq. B. Hepner, o.c., p. 120 sq. 
4 Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 51 sq. B. Hepner, o.c., p. 166 sq. 
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Testament politique du Card. Alberoni (...) Lausanne 10 oct. 1753. 

Parmi les faits et dates relatés, nous retenons le traité des Pyrénées de 
1660, le traité d’Oliva entre les puissances du Nord, la Triple Alliance 
Angleterre-Hollande-Suéde (1668), le traité d’Aix-la~Chapelle (1668), 
le traité secret entre Louis XIV et Charles II (1670), les traités de 
Nimégue (1678-79), Utrecht, Rastadt (1713-14), la Triple et Quadruple 
Alliance (1721), la paix de Tramendahl (15 avril 1700), le traité de 
Passarovitz (1715), Palliance défensive entre la Suéde et la Turquie, 
Palliance russo-britannique. Marx note ce passage: «La cour de St 
Pétersbourg (unter d. Elisabeth) ne manquait point d’affirmer aux 
Finlandais, avant que de les attaquer, de les mettre en République 
indépendante pour étre désormais sous sa protection une barriére 
entre les deux empires [...]».1 Paix d’Aix (1748). Diverses lettres du 
plénipotentiaire anglais James Jefferys, datées 1711, copie de la lettre 
de Mons. de Stanyan 4 M. le Général de St. Saphorin, écrite de Con- 
stantinople, 22 juillet 1719, sur les rapports russo-turcs. Retenons 
cette phrase: «Car quoi qu’on en dise, je vois clairement que les Turcs 
ont plus confiance aux Frangais qu’aux autres nations chrétiennes. Mais 
il faut surtout prendre garde que l’on ne s’apercoive pas que cet aver- 
tissement vient de moi».? 

Instruction pour M. Witworth allant a Berlin, mats 1719. 

Plan d’un traité avec Sa M. Danoise, mars 1719. 

Aux folios 47 4 50, nombreux extraits d’un document anglais sous 
le titre «Character of King William (The Dutchman)», aprés quoi aux 
folios 50 4 53: Projet d’alliance entre le roi d’Angleterre, comme 
électeur de Brunswick et le roi de Prusse (« la mort de S. M. suédoise 
devait naturellement faciliter le rétablissment de la paix du Nord»). 
Plan du comte de la Marche pour la paix du Nord. 

Les derniers folios (56 4 58) donnent la suite des Sloane Papers, avec 
les mémes thémes que les précédents: plan projeté pour la Paix 
générale du Nord 4 Brunswick; correspondance entre Frédéric Guil- 
laume II et George I*; considérations sur le traité entre l’Angleterre 
et la France; extrait de ce traité. 


Alors que Marx collectait 4 Londres les documents pour l’oeuvre 
projetée sur histoire de la diplomatie secréte, Engels travaillait a 
Manchester sur un probléme auquel les deux amis attachaient beaucoup 
d’importance politique: le panslavisme.* Tout en poursuivant ses 
recherches, Marx rassemblait des matériaux pour l’oeuvre de son ami. 


1 Folio 41. 
2 Folio 45. 
3 Tl avait déja donné deux articles 4 la Neue Oder-Zeitung, 21 et 24 avril 1855. Réimprimés 
dans GS II, p. 227-233. 
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On peut s’en rendre compte d’aprés leurs lettres échangées au cours de 
février et mars 1856. 

Les folios 24 4 25, puis 30 4 36 et 53 4 55, nous donnent principale- 
ment la liste des S/avica, notée a intention d’Engels :1 

Dobrowsky’s Slavin. Botschaft aus B6hmen an alle slavische Vélker 
etc. 2* verb. Ausgabe von Wenceslaw Hanka. (...) Prag 1834. 

On trouvera une description critique et le sommaire détaillé de ce 
recueil dans la lettre adressée par Marx a Engels, le 29 février 1856.? 

Das Slaventum v. Moritz Wilhelm Heffter, Leipzig 1852. 

Les extraits concernent V’histoire et la préhistoire des slaves, leur 
langue, leur répartition géographique.® 

Eichhoff F. G., Histoire de la langue et de la littérature des Slaves etc. 
Paris 1839.4 

Les extraits, peu nombreux, se rapportent a l’épopée d’Igor et a la 
poésie nationale des divers peuples slaves; pour la littérature russe, ils 
s’arrétent 4 Pouchkine. 

L’apergu que Marx donne de cet ouvrage dans sa lettre du 5 mars, 
nous montre qu’il ne se bornait pas seulement 4 lire et 4 transcrire, mais 
qu’il étudiait ses matériaux avec un esprit critique lorsqu’il s’agissait 
dun probléme sur lequel le «parti Marx» avait 4 prendre position 


devant le public. 


Hi he 
* 


Aprés cet interméde slave auquel Marx se livrait pour documenter 
Engels, nous retrouvons, dans un cahier daté d’avril 1856, une série 
de documents diplomatiques dont certains figurent déja au cahier 


1 Presque tous les titres communiqués par Marx 4 son ami dans ses lettres du 29 février et 
5 mars 1856 se retrouvent dans le cahier que nous examinons. 
2 En voici un passage: ,,Dobrowsky schreibt in einem knotenhaft naiven Stil, mit der 
héchsten Kordialitat gegen seine ’seligen’ oder noch lebenden deutschen Kollegen. 
Das einzige, was mir interessant in der ’Slavin’ schien, sind die paar Stellen, worin er 
die Deutschen direkt als die Vater der slavischen Geschichts- und Sprachforschung aner- 
kennt.” 
5 Sur cet opuscule, voir M. a E. 29.2.1856. Du méme auteur, Marx note en outre un titre 
que nous n’avons pas rencontré dans ce cahier: Der Weltkampf der Deutschen und Slaven 
seit dem Ende des fiinften Jahrhunderts, 1847. ,,Der Verfasser gesteht in der Vorrede 
selbst, daB er eigentlich nur genau und originell bewandert ist in der slavischen Geschichte 
soweit sie das preuBische ’Vaterland’ betrifft. Von den 481 Seiten des Buches werden 
iiber drei Viettel eingenommen von der Periode vom Ende des fiinften Jahrhunderts bis 
1147. Der Rest geht nur gelegentlich und ganz kursorisch iiber das dreizehnte oder gar 
vierzehnte Jahrhundert hinaus.” 
4 Dans sa lettre du 5 mars, Marx donne 4 Engels un apergu intéressant concernant sa lec- 
ture et les idées qu’il en tire et nous trouvons 14 une sorte de modéle de collaboration entre 
eux. 

Dans la méme lettre, on trouvera d’autres titres fournis par Marx 4 Engels 4 propos 
de la poésie et de la musique des peuples slaves, des migrations des slaves occidentaux, 
les Slaves hongrois, les Serbes, etc. 
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précédent et que Marx reprend pour compléter son information sur la 
«trahison anglaise»! 

Les Sloane Papers y fournissent (folios 1 4 6) de nouveaux extraits, 
toujours sur la Russie. La premiére piéce du dossier porte le titre: 

Office Papers in French concerning the title given to the Czars of Moscovy2 

Marx s’intéresse, avec une minutie dont les Révélations nous donnent 
Pexplication, aux titres des Czars de Moscovie: il y a vu la preuve de la 
«servilité abjecte» et de la «soumission cynique» des hommes d’Etat 
anglais a l’égard de la Russie.® 

En voici un échantillon recopié par Marx: 

«La coutume [...] a toujours été d’écrire aux Czars de Moscovie sur 
du velin enluminé peint et doré, comme on fait aux Empereurs de 
Maroc et de Fez, et a plusieurs autres Princes non européens, lesquels 
selon cette coutume seraient également fondés d’insister sur le Titre 
d’Empereur. On n’a jamais voulu changer l’usage étably quoique les 
moscovites l’ayent fort sollicité — durant ? Ambassade de Mylord Whitenorth 
@ Moscou. Ce ministre s’excuse toujours d’en faire la proposition. Il leur 
dit qu’il leur donnerait le Titre, sans difficulté, tel qu’il le trouvait 
étably; mais qu’il ne leur conseillait pas de remuer cette matiére, ni de 
s’éclairer trop soigneusement sur quel pied on leur donnait ce titre. Les 
Moscovites crurent son avis bon pour lors.» 

Dans la méme collection, un document anonyme se rapportant 4 
Espagne et l’Angleterre, la Quadruple Alliance, la Prusse et I’Italie; 
la France, médiatrice dans la guerre du Nord, etc.* 

Dans le méme souci de vérifier ce qui a toujours été 4 ses yeux la 
politique de l’Angleterre vis-a-vis de la Russie, Marx a fait des lectures 
fouillées de: 

Rev. T. S. Hughes, The History of England from the accession of George 
ITT, 1760-1835. 7 volumes, London 1836. 

Les extraits et notes sur les folios 7 4 14 tournent autour d’un seul 
sujet: attitude russophile de certains hommes d’Etat anglais au 
moment ou la Russie était en guerre avec la Turquie et ot son conflit 
avec la Suéde ne cessait de s’aggraver (1773); le différend qu’opposa, 
lors de la guerre coloniale, lord Sandwich 4 Fox, Burke, Pitt (1778- 


1779)- 
L’ensemble de ces notes a été utilisé par Marx pour les commen- 


1M. aE., 12.2.1856. Le cahier est classé actuellement sous B 73. 
2 Enregistrée au catalogue sous la cote 4193, no 31. 


3 Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 22. B. Hepner, o.c., p. 119. ,,England war auch die erste 
europaische GroBmacht, die seinen (il s’agit de Pierre le Grand) Kaisertitel anerkannte, 
etc.” M. a E., 12.2.1856. 


*No 32. 
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taires qu’il écrivit aux documents n° 2 et 3 publiés dans le Chapitre Ier 
de ses Révélations.1 

De méme caractére sont les extraits de: 

Lord Mahon, History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 24 ed. London, 1839. 

Aprés une notation sur les sources inédites complétées par l’auteur, 
Marx enregistre avec soin l’ascension de la Russie, sous Pierre le 
Grand, au rang de grande puissance européenne, la Suéde étant 
déchue de sa position de force dans le Nord de l'Europe. Et c’est de 
nouveau |’examen, 4 partir de nouveaux documents autographes, de 
la politique des whigs sous George I* — des Stanhope, Walpole, 
Townshend, etc. dont Marx s’obstine 4 vouloir démasquer le jeu 
prorusse. 

La chronologie détaillée dont ces pages sont parsemées semble 
témoigner chez Marx du désir de déméler soigneusement la trame du 
tissu politique qu’offraient, pendant la guerre nordique et aprés la 
mort de Charles XII, les relations entre les diverses puissances 
européennes jusqu’a la paix de Nystadt (1721). L’oeuvre de Schlosser, 
History of the 18th Century, est copieusement exploitée (folios 32 4 42) 
et on peut penser que Marx tenait en haute estime cet historien dont il 
lira plus tard la Weltgeschichte avec un zéle dévorant.? 

Nous avons ensuite de nouveaux passages (folios 43-44) extraits de 
Truth is but Truth..., déja rencontré dans un cahier précédent. Ils sont 
suivis (folios 44-45) de la pétition de marchands anglais au parlement 
citée par Marx au chapitre III de ses Révélations: The case of the merchants 
trading to Russia® Du méme ordre est le document intitulé: Further 
reasons for enlarging the trade to Russia humbly offred by the Merchants and 
Planters trading to, and interested in the plantations of Virginia and Maryland. 

C’est 4 ces réclamations antisuédoises de ces marchands que Marx 
oppose les chiffres qui prouvent que pendant la premiére partie du 
XVIIle siécle le commerce anglo-russe ne représentait qu’une fraction 
insignifiante du commerce global de l’Angleterre.* 

De nouveaux extraits du pamphlet intitulé The Northern Crisis, 
largement reproduit dans les Révélations, figurent aux folios 44-46 de 
ce cahier.5 De méme le probléme de la flotte du Czar dans la Baltique, 
traité par Marx, dans le méme écrit, se repose avec les titres suivants: 

Reasons for the present conduct in relation to the trade in the Baltick, set 


1 Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 11 sq. note 9 et p. 15 sq. notes 12 4 17. Hepner, o.c., p. 99 sq. 
2 Voir BIBL. 751 p. 

3 Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 54. B. Hepner, o.c., p. 171. 

£ Thid., p. 50 sq. et 161 sq. 

5 Les passages copiés se retrouvent dans Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 32 sq. 
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forth in a letter of a gentleman at Dantzick, to bis friend at Amsterdam, 
Translated from the French(...) London 1715. 

An account of Russia as it was in the year 1710. By Charles Lord With- 
worth, 1758 (Strawberry-Hill). 

Mémoire présenté a Sa Majesté britannique (pat un ministre du Czar) 
1717. 

Nous retrouvons la chronologie (1701-1732) relative 4 la Triple et 
Quadruple Alliance, aux tractations entre l’Angleterre et la Hollande, 
aux contacts avec la Russie, avec le vol. I de Charles-Louis de Seve- 
linges, Mémoires secrets et correspondance inédite du cardinal Dubois..., 
2 vol. Paris 1815. C’est alliance contre le Czar proposée par Charles 
XII 4 la Porte (1710-1712) qu’évoque W. Theylls (...), Mémoires pour 
servir a I’ histoire de Charles XII etc. Leyde 1722. 

De la chronologie, encore et toujours, avec Ralph vol. II: The 
History of England etc. 1796, Le Czar et la Suéde, 1700. 

Anderson (Adam) Ax bistorical and chronological deduction of the Origin 
of Commerce, 2e éd. 4 vol. (1787-1789). De ce travail, Marx extrait des 
chiffres sur le Commerce de la Baltique que l’on retrouve dans les 
Révélations.+ 

Avec le cahier daté de mai 1856, nous passons du domaine politique 
a la philologie.* Marx souffrait alors de fortes douleurs rhumatismales 
et était incapable d’un travail de recherche méthodique.* C’est, semble- 
t-il, pour se distraire qu’il lut Hermann Grimm, Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache (1853). 

Ce cahier offre tous les caractéres d’un bon travail d’étudiant ger- 
maniste avide d’assimiler les régles et lois de transformation qui ont 
présidé 4 la formation de l’allemand moderne: étymologie, tables des 
vocalismes, grammaire comparée, déclinaisons, etc. On est en présence 
d'un abrégé composé avec un soin méticuleux, et on croirait que 
Pauteur se préparait pour un examen de philologie. Nous avons 14 un 
témoignage du goat que Marx avait pour l’histoire des langues, mais 
aussi de ses préoccupations méthodologiques: les explications étymo- 
logiques ne sont pas absentes de ses travaux scientifiques, et Marx 
tenait Grimm en haute estime. 


. 

* 
Le cahier non folioté daté d’aott 1856 nous raméne aux études 
historiques proprement dites et fait partie du groupe des cahiers 
«diplomatiques» de Marx.‘ Il s’ouvre sur une impressionnante liste de 
1 Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 51 sq. 
2 Classé actuellement sous B 78. 
3 Cf. M.aE., 23. 5. et 5.6.1856. 
4 Tl est possible que Marx se soit trompé d’année. IJ empruntait parfois les cahiers d’école 
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documents politiques figurant dans les collections manuscrites con- 
servées au British Museum. Pour certaines, nous relevons l’indication 
suivante: 

«(705 8-7079) (22 vol.) The Correspondence of Engl. ministers either 
at home or abroad with George Stepney, Esq. to several of the Europe 
Sates betw. the years 1690 and 1707». Il s’agit trés vraisemblablement 
des Sloane Papers, déja mentionnés dans le cahier daté d’avril 1856 qui 
contient également le début des extraits des Mémoires de W. Theylls, 
dont nous retrouvons ici la suite sur six pages. Ce sont les événements 
postérieurs 4 la paix du Prut (1711), épisode de la guerre du Nord: 
Charles XII, allié des Turcs, en devient le prisonnier 4 Bender (1713) 
et ne rentrera en Suéde qu’aprés l’équipée de Stralsund (1715). Parmi 
les documents recopiés par Marx, mentionnons plusieurs lettres du 
sultan 4 Israél Costa, gouverneur de Bender (1712, 1713). 

Au méme théme se rapporte une partie des passages tirés des dix 
volumes de A. L. Schlézer, Briefwechsel [...] hist. u. polit. Inhalts 
ze éd. Gottingen (1776-1782).1 C’est Phistoire de la grande puissance 
nordique sous Charles XI, Charles XII et Charles XIII. Les notations 
sont interrompues pour faire place 4 des passages tirés de: Dr Luthers 
Handelspolitik (Aus den Biichern von Kaufhandel u. Wucher v.J. 
1824).? 

Du riche recueil de Schlézer proviennent sans doute les quatre 
pages que Marx a remplies avec des extraits des Anecdotes du séjour du 
Roi de Suede a Bade, publiées par le Baron de Fabrice (Hambourg 1760). 
Les lettres de ce dernier transcrites par Marx concernent l’épisode 
turco-suédois de la guerre du Nord (1710-1713). Une citation de 
l Histoire de Charles XII de Voltaire se rapporte 4 la méme époque, 
notamment l’annexion des pays baltes par Pierre le Grand (folio 19). 

Avec les extraits des Mémoires pour servir al’ Histoire du XV IIIe siécle 
de De Lamberty (1724 et suiv.), nous remontons aux origines de la 
guerre du Nord (entente entre Pierre le Grand et Auguste II, roi de 
Pologne) et a la tradition anglaise.’ 

Nous trouvons en outre dans ce cahier des traces nombreuses de 
divers travaux et documents historiques que Marx avait utilisés en 


4 une de ses filles et on lit sur celui-ci: ,,.Miss Marx April 7th 1854”. En mai 1854, Marx 
souffrait d’un furoncle au visage, ses enfants avaient la rougeole si bien qu’il pouvait tout 
au plus ,,se distraire”. — Actuellement classé sous B 75. 

1 Marx en cite un passage au chap. V de ses Révélations. 

2 Marx en cite toute une page en rédigeant le livre II du Capital. Voir‘ibid., section IV, 
chap. 20; note 49. 

8 Voir Secret Diplom. Hist., p. 50 sq. B. Hepner, o.c., p. 165. sq. Aux folios 26, 30 4 33, 
55 459 de ce cahier nous avons sous le titre The political State of Great Britain, des détails 
sur les rapports commerciaux anglo-suédois (dont les Révélations font état au chap. IIT) 
et sur les relations anglo-russes en 1719. 
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partie et qu’il voulait sans doute exploiter pour la suite qu’il pensait 
donner 4 la série d’articles publiée dans The Free Press a titre d’In- 
troduction: 

Motley, The History of the Life of Peter I. London 1739. 3 vol. 
(folios 27 4 29). 

Historical Notes by F. S. Thomas. London 1856 (folios 40-41). 

Kerble, Statepapers and Correspondance... London 1857. 

Sir George Murray, The letters and dispatches of John Churchill, first Duke 
of Marlborough from 1702-1712. London 1845. 

Cours a histoire des états européens depuis le bouleversement de l Empire 
Romain d’Occident jusqu’en 1789 pat Max. J. F. Schoell. Paris 1830-1834 
(folios 44 4 48). Les extraits proviennent des volumes 9 et 10. 

J. J. Schwartz, Einleitung in die Staatswissenschaft, 1744 (folios 48 a 55). 

Toutes ces sources sont centrées sur l’implantation de la puissance 
russe en Europe sous Pierre le Grand. 

Cependant, 4 partir du folio 34 et jusqu’au folio 40, nous tombons 
sur des annotations qui nous font passer de l’histoire diplomatique du 
XVIlIle siécle 4 un événement plus récent: la guerre anglo-afghane 
de 1842. En effet, Marx a dépouillé dans la livraison de février 1843 de 
P Edinburgh Review une étude intitulée Ministerial Misrepresentation 
regarding the East. Crest Panalyse de la campagne de Caboul (1842) 
«which ended in the retreat and destruction of the British Army». 

Les notes de Marx retiennent particuli¢érement les phases de la 
politique palmerstonienne dans cette partie de l’Asie depuis 1833 
jusqu’a la rupture, en 1838, entre l’Angleterre et la Perse. Sans doute 
préparait-il alors la matiére des articles qu’il donna 4 partir de janvier 
1857 4 la NYT sur le nouveau conflit anglo-persan.1 Pour Marx, il 
s’agissait surtout de découvrir derriére le prétendu libéralisme de la 
politique extérieure de Palmerston, les concessions réelles faites 4 
expansion russe en Extréme-Orient.? 

Il faudrait ici mentionner les pages d’un cahier précédemment 
examiné, non daté, et dont nous avons dit que son contenu cortes- 
pondait a plusieurs moments des études de Marx.® 

Il s’agit de deux pages non foliotées qui font suite aux notes prises 
par Marx a propos de certaines théories de la monnaie et du crédit, 
donca un moment ot, provisoirement certes, il reprenait son oeuvre 
scientifique, parce qu’il s’attendait 4 ’imminence d’une crise financiére 
aux dimensions européennes.* C’est le brouillon, plein de ratures, 


1 Cf. BIBL. 460, 473, 476. Voir M. 4 E., 30.10.1856 et 23.1.1857. Engels assuma la partie 
militaire des correspondances envoyées pat Marx 4 la NYT. 

2 Voir M. 4 E., 18.3.1857. 

8 Cahier classé sous B 79. 

# Voir CHR., p. 160. M. a E., 26.9.1856. 
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d’un article destiné 4 la NYT, intitulé The War against Persia. Marx 
s’efforce de «démasquer» Palmerston qu’il accuse de reprendre en 
1856 le rdle douteux qu’il avait joué prés de trente ans auparavant lors 
des conquétes russes en Perse. 
* 

Un cahier dont nous ignorons la date semble se situer dans la méme 
periode que le précédent, du moins par les extraits notés sur la Pologne, 
par certaines statistiques relatives au budget anglais, par des allusions 
aux incidents de Chine. 

Jusqu’a la quinziéme page, ce cahier ne comporte pas de foliotage. 
Il comprend, dans cette partie et sur cinq folios, des extraits et des 
résumés en allemand de J. Lelewel, Histoire de la Pologne. Paris 1847. 
Cest surtout une chronologie, sur trois colonnes, des grandes 
périodes historiques de la Pologne de 280 41795. Suivent, sur plusieurs 
pages, des notes économiques et une sorte de brouillon d’article inti- 
tulé «The Budget of Sir G. Lewis» ov on lit des remarques sur le conflit 
anglo-chinois en 1857, les massacres de Canton, la défaite parlemen- 
taire de Palmerston devant la coalition Disraeli-Gladstone-Russell. 

Une lacune de quatre pages nous prive du début et donc du titre 
dune longue série de notes historiques, en frangais, en allemand et en 
anglais, dont il est cependant facile d’établir la provenance. Il s’agit en 
effet de résumés de lecture d’aprés louvrage d’Elias Regnault, 
Histoire politique et sociale des principautés danubiennes paru a Paris, en 
1855.2 Extérieurement ces pages se distinguent des précédentes 4 la 
fois par l’écriture et par l’encre employée, donnant l’impression d’avoir 
été remplies 4 un tout autre moment, vraisemblablement quelques 
mois auparavant. En fait, dés le début de 1856, Marx a envoyé a la 
NYT plusieurs articles sur les principautés danubiennes.® 

Nous avons 4 faire ici 4 un récit succinct du destin de la Moldavie et 
de la Valachie, du dernier tiers du XVIIle siécle au traité turco- 
autrichien de 1854, et de la retraite des troupes russes consécutive 4 cet 
acte de garantie en faveur des principautés roumaines. 

Marx termine ce tableau historique par ces phrases en anglais: «Thus 
we arrive at the same conclusion which we exposed at the outbreak 


1 Classé actuellement sous B 85. Voir BIBL. 464 et 465. Dans la lettre adressée 4 Engels 
le 2.12.1856, Marx parle de ses ,,récentes études sur histoire polonsise’’ » qui ont incité 4 
prendre ,,décidément” parti pour la Pologne. 

? Marx le cite élogieusement dans ses Révélations. Voir Secret Diplom. Hist., chap. II, 

. 56. 

te seul en parut a la date du 23 janvier 1856 comme éditorial. Les autres furent renvoyés, 
la rédaction de la NYT se trouvant alors sous l’influence du panslaviste Gourovski qui 
s’érigea en censeur des manuscrits de Marx. Voir M. 4 E., 10.10.1856 et 6.2.1857. 
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of the present war.! The questions involved in the so called oriental 
question must be solved in the Russia sense, if Europe maintains her 
present constitution or they must altogether assume[? present?] a 
new aspect. It becomes identical[?] with the cause of a general 
European Revolution. The present status quo, founded on the mere 
independance and integrity of the Turkish Empire may be artificially 
protracted, It can never afford anything else but momentaneous shifting 
of the difficulties and mock solution. » 


CONCLUSION 


De 1852 a 1856, Marx a fait principalement métier de journaliste 
rétribué a la page. Il écrivait beaucoup, mais sans enthousiasme, 
parfois sans conviction, le plus souvent avec répugnance.? Mais il 
trouve une compensation, sinon une justification morale, dans les 
études historiques auxquelles les sujets d’actualité ’invitent, et s’estime 
heureux d’étre «payé a étudier».* Ces cahiers de lecture remplis pen- 
dant cette période de prés de cing années, tout comme sa correspon- 
dance avec Engels, témoignent de la satisfaction qu’il éprouve a lire 
et 4 copier, a traduire et 4 compulser. Ainsi le journaliste dont il doit 
assumer le role pour subsister matériellement, fait place 4 lhistorien 
et au sociologue, qui a le gout et la passion de la culture historique. 
L’événement du jour n’est dés lors que prétexte 4 recherches, et 
bientdt Poccasion de découvertes qui permettent de serrer la vérité 
historique. A la lecture des textes imprimés vient s’ajouter le dépouille- 
ment de documents inédits dont le British Museum posséde les col- 
lections les plus riches. Et bientdt l’irrépressible curiosité du lecteur et 
du chercheur se changera en besoin de création littéraire, en volonté 
de faire oeuvre d’historien, — mais aussi et surtout de critique social. 

Il ne faudrait cependant pas, redisons-le, sous-estimer les travaux 
journalistiques de Marx. S’il n’y peut donner toute sa mesure, si son 
esprit critique ne peut s’y manifester pleinement, s’il est obligé de 
compter avec une rédaction et un public peu préparés pour saisir des 
vues théoriques et des idées révolutionnaires, en un mot s'il doit 
sacrifier au gout moyen et médiocre de l’information rapide, il réussit 
souvent 4 insérer dans ses correspondances des pages et des passages 


1 Il s’agit évidemment de la guerre de Crimée commencée en mats 1854 et terminée deux 
ans plus tard par le traité de Paris. 

2 (Es ist in der Tat ekelhaft, daB man verdammt ist, es als ein Gliick zu betrachten, 
wenn ein solches Léschpapier einen mit in sein Boot aufnimmt. Knochen stampfen, 
mahlen und Suppe draus kochen wie die Paupers im Workhaus, darauf reduziert sich die 
politische Arbeit, zu der man rechtlich in solchen concern verdammt ist.” M. 4 E., 23.1. 
1857. 

3A E, 2.9.1854 
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qui trahissent une réflexion fondamentale et une conviction d’>homme 
de science. 

Ces pages, le lecteur attentif les découvrira sans peine dans tout ce 
que Marx a écrit sur la question d’Orient, les révolutions espagnoles 
et la diplomatie secréte: trois thémes qui forment le contenu principal 
des articles publiés par Marx au cours de la période considérée. Or, il 
est évident que les matériaux déposés dans les cahiers d’étude dépassent 
de loin, par leur nombre et leur importance, le simple canevas de 
quelques correspondances de presse. S’ils ont servi 4 cette fin seule- 
ment, c’est que les circonstances n’étaient pas favorables 4 un travail 
historique au sens vrai du terme. Pourtant le souci de la vérité histo- 
rique est presque toujours présent dans ce que Marx écrit pour la pres- 
se, ne serait-ce que par l’évocation de l’arriére-plan éloigné auquel le 
narrateur s’efforce de relier l’événement actuel. Tel est le cas de tout ce 
qu'il a écrit sur la question d’Orient et sur les révolutions espagnoles. 
Pour le premier sujet, l’actualité (guerre russo-turque, guerre de 
Crimée) se trouve éclairée par des coups de sonde dans le passé, 
expliquée par le rappel des circonstances qui ont conduit la Russie 4 
convoiter "héritage de «homme malade», et la France et Angleterre 
4 se contenter d’un simulacre de victoire. Dans ses cahiers d’étude, 
Marx se borne le plus souvent 4 enregistrer et 4 classer les faits et les 
gestes, 4 exprimer les silhouettes du dossier qu’il veut ouvrir. Bien 
sir, la part de <l’instinct historique» n’est pas négligeable dans 
Putilisation que Marx fait parfois de cette matiére brute, par exemple 
pour démontrer la duplicité du jeu politique de Palmerston, défini- 
tivement jugé comme serviteur des intéréts russes. Sous la plume 
dun tel polémiste, la monographie historique devient facilement une 
miniature littéraire: tels les portraits de «Pam» et de Russell. 

On pourrait en dire autant des séries d’articles que Marx a consacrés 
a Vhistoire des révolutions espagnoles. Obligé de rapporter sur les 
événements de 1856, il estime indispensable de revenir 4 1812 et 1820, 
d’étudier l’institution des juntas et des cortes, de scruter le caractére 
national de Espagnol, sa langue, ses moeurs, sa religion, ses attitudes. 
Et lorsqu’il choisit Espartero comme type représentatif du «caractére» 
espagnol, la description trahit en quelque sorte la volupté avec laquelle 
il accumule ses notes d’études, apprend l’espagnol et se penche sur les 
créations institutionnelles qui ont fait Voriginalité de Espagne 
révolutionnaire. 

En commencant ses recherches dans le domaine de Phistoite de la 
diplomatie, Marx semble étre pris par l’ambition de découvrir une 
vérité historique dont il estime qu’elle avait échappé aux historiens 
de métier. Sans en étre conscient, il se laisse guider dans ce travail par 
sa passion politique: il faut que la «russophilie» de Palmerston obéisse 
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4 une ancienne tradition whig dont les origines remontent au début du 
XVII siécle, notamment a l’époque de la guerre nordique. L’impor- 
tance que Marx attribue a cette enquéte semble étre démesurée: surtout 
si l’on sait qu’il considérait les articles qu’il donna a l’organe du rus- 
sophobe Urquhart comme une simple «introduction» 4 une oeuvre 
fondamentale.! Cet acharnement a dépister les complicités anglaises 
dans l’ascension de la Russie au rang de grande puissance européenne 
est caractéristique de l’attitude que Marx n’a cessé de prendre, en tant 
qu’homme de parti et révolutionnaire, contre la politique des Tsars 
vis-a-vis de la Turquie, de la Pologne ou de l’Extréme-Orient. 

A partir de la fin de 1856, Marx trouvera de nouveau le loisir de 
reprendre son oeuvre économique; il délaissera alors les lectures 
historiques, du moins pendant une assez longue période. Mais on 
retrouvera jusque dans son oeuvre maitresse (dont la premiére tenta- 
tive de rédaction date de 1857-1858) les traces des études auxquelles 
ses activités journalistiques l’ont conduit. 


1 Engels encourage fortement son ami de persister dans son dessein. Voir la lettre de 
Marx a sa femme, datée du 21 juin 1856 in Annali, Milan, I, 1958, p. 154. 
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JOHN WEISS 


KARL MARLO, GUILD SOCIALISM, 
AND THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 


I 


The notion that the German liberals of 1848 failed because they were 
mere men of ideas and hence incapable of managing the grim realities 
of power politics has become dogma. We tend to accept this inter- 
pretation unthinkingly, I suspect, because it fits so well our modern 
anti-idealist bias in favor of the “practical realist” in politics — one, that 
is to say, who is adept at maneuvering safely among existing forces 
without attempting to add the force of ideals and hope. In his recent 
and excellent book, however, Mr. Theodore S. Hamerow has shown 
that the liberals of 1848 failed not because they were impractical but 
because they were too practical.! Indeed, so single-mindedly did the 
liberals push their own practical political and economic interest, 
Mr. Hamerow informs us, that they cut off their ties with those classes 
~ the peasants and workers — whose violence had made the revolutions 
successful. 

The peasants wanted freedom from manorial dues, and where that 
had been granted they hoped to be relieved of the crushing burden of 
commutation fees, mortgages, and rents. The liberals would not aid the 
peasants by expropriating the landed classes, because such a denial of 
the right of private property would set a precedent threatening to the 
liberals themselves. Similarly, the liberals could not satisfy the demands 
of the German workers. For, as Mr. Hamerow reminds us, the majority 
of German workers were not to be found in the ranks of the relatively 
satisfied industrial proletariat, but among the more numerous, more 
dissatisfied and more revolutionary guild and craft workers of what 
was still in 1848 a pre-industrial order. The practical need of the 
liberals for free enterprise found its most implacable opposition among 
those who had built the barricades and carried arms against King and 
aristocracy in the Spring of 1848 — the masters and joutneymen of the 
guilds. The guildsmen saw their prerogatives, rights, and profits 


1 Theodore S. Hamerow, Restoration, Revolution, Reaction: Economics and Politics 
in Germany, 1815-1871, Princeton University Press, 1958. 
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threatened by the spectre of unregulated competition and the might 
of unfettered masses of capital in the hands of ruthless entrepreneurs, 
ready and able to seize the markets of the guilds. From the moment 
when the liberals of the Frankfort Parliament established as funda- 
mental laws the twin rights of private property and free enterprise, 
they were no longer able to summon the support of the revolutionary 
forces of Germany and fell easy victims to the reaction.1 

To understand the course of the revolutions in Germany, then, it is 
necessary to know the aims of the guildsmen and something of their 
attempts to further those aims. During the upheavals of 1848 the 
guildsmen assembled in order to persuade the Frankfort Parliament 
and the individual states to legislate against the new industries which 
were already driving some of the masters out of their once secure 
markets. In Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort, Vienna, Munich, Cologne, 
and Breslau, as well as many smaller cities and towns, masters and 
journeymen met and argued, formulated demands and issued petitions. 
It was not exaggeration but fact — as the thousands of petitions prove - 
when, as a preface to its recommendations, one group of guildsmen 
wrote: 


“As the spring sun of 1848 awoke the peoples of Europe out of 
their long sleep, the industrial classes of Germany also awoke in 
order to take part in the general struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence. They saw the necessity for a total reshaping of our 
social circumstances, and decided to speak out their views about 
the future order.” ? 


But who could hope for success in the Spring of 1848 if he intended 
only to defend ancient privilege? If the guilds were to play an impor- 
tant role in Germany’s future, they would have to stand for more than 
simply the selfish demands of their class. Moreover, the power and 
social value of large-scale industrial organization were rapidly be- 
coming effective and evident in the eighteen-forties; the road back 
was closed; the future demanded more than nostalgia; it would not 
accept mere selfishness. As the above quotation indicates, some of the 
guildsmen were aware of the need for a more general appeal and 4 
wider vision; that they were was largely due to the efforts of one Karl 


1 Thid., p. 155. 

2 Beschluesse des Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeiterkongresses zu Frankfurt a.M. As re- 
printed in, W. Biermann, Karl Winkelblech (Karl Marlo), Leipzig, 1909, II, Anhang I, 
Pp. 441. 
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ight Marlo — the social theorist of the German guild movement during the 

ars, | years of revolution.1 

nent | 

nda- Marlo was not a guildsman; he was a chemistry teacher in a trade 

rise, school in Kassel, Kurhessen. In the Foreword to the first volume of 

nary his life-work he related the experience which aroused in him a passion 
for social reform which was not to leave him until his death in 1865. 

it is In 1843 he was in Norway, collecting materials for a book on in- 

heir | dustrial chemistry : 

the 


nea As I looked down from a hill one morning at surroundings 
bide capable of offering competition to the most beautiful areas of the 
i Alps a German worker — recognizing me as a countryman of his - 


ak came to me and asked if I would take care of a few matters for 
eek 1 him in the homeland. Encouraged by my willingness, he sketched 
Bint for me a gripping description of his experiences and the poverty 
mee in which he and his comrades languished. Why is it, I asked 
bid myself, that this paradise spread out before my eyes hides so 
much misery? Is nature the source of these sufferings or is it man 
that is guilty? Like so many scientists, I had heretofore directed 
c | my eyes in the factories to the furnaces and the machines, not to 
. iy the men, to the products of human industry, not the producers, 
- a and therefore I was a total stranger to that great empire of misery 
sia! which is the basis of our superficially decorative civilization. The 
ie: convincing words of the worker made me feel the complete 
dain nothingness of all my scientific attempts, and in a few moments 
the decision ripened in me to investigate the suffering of mankind, 
its causes and its cures.” ? 
ded 
" From then on, Marlo spent most of his spare time searching through 
than the works of the Classical Economists — those primers for all radicals — 
and and studying the principles of the French utopian Socialists. He once 
be | boasted, however, that before he began his reading he had discerned 
back the major changes needed if society was to be reformed through an 
not | investigation of economic conditions in his own province, where he 
F the spent many hours visiting the workshops of the guilds. Consequently 
nd | Marlo did not discover the causes of the worker’s misery in industrial 
Karl society, for Kurhessen had not experienced industrialization; instead, 
1 His name was Karl Winkelblech, but with one exception (a chemistry textbook) he 
} published under the name of Karl Marlo. 
\s re- 2 Karl Marlo, Untersuchungen ueber die Organisation der Arbeit; oder, System der 
ing I, Weltoekonomie, Kassel, Appel, 1853, I, Part two, Foreword, pp. I-IV. 


8 Ibid., p. V. 
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Marlo found what he hoped would be an alternative to the industrialism 
of France and England — the guild system. 

After Bavaria, Kurhessen had the highest proportion of guildsmen 
to population in Germany. Marlo’s native province was a land of 
small villages surrounded by carefully cultivated fields and inhabited 
by peasants and the master tailors, smiths, bakers, carpenters, and 
shoemakers of the guilds, who, with their journeymen and apprentices, 
formed a comprehensive guild system as yet undisturbed by free 
enterprise and still protected by ancient monopolies and a determined 
insistence on prerogative and precedent. It was here that Marlo 
carried on his researches and here that he found an “organization of 
labor” whose principles he hoped to see embodied in an economic 
order which would protect Germany from the ravages of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

And, as far as Marlo was concerned, ravages was the right word. 
Lacking any first-hand knowledge of industrial society, Marlo was all 
the more subject to the utopian Socialists dismal view of capitalism, 
a view not made more optimistic by his reading of Ricardo. Conse- 
quently, Volume One, Part one of Marlo’s Organisation der Arbeit 
(published in 1850 but in manuscript before the revolutions of 1848) 
presents the most damaging criticisms of the utopian Socialists as 
unqualified fact. 


Conceding that tremendous productive powers had been unleashed 
by the use of machinery and the increasing division of labor, Marlo 
insisted with Fourier that the task of the worker had become so simple 
as to deprive him of the pleasure in his work enjoyed by the craftsman 
of an older economic system. He decried the passing of the independent 
master: “The greater number of workers have lost their social inde- 
pendence and have been transformed into an army of dependent 
workers.” ? To start a new enterprise, Marlo argued, great masses of 
capital are needed, with the immoral consequence that only those who 
have wealth can hope to gain more. In modern industrial societies: 


“Industriousness, talent, and ability are no longer the means for 
founding a business; for capital is needed if these virtues are to 
have any effect, and they are not the basis on which capital is 
extended. Nothing remains for even the most intelligent to do, but 
to surrender his social independence and put himself in the service 


1 Gustav Schmoller, Zur Geschichte der Deutschen Kleingewerbe im 19ten Jahrhundert, 
Halle, 1870, 307. 
2 Marlo, op. cit., I. Part One, 53. 
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of the capital-rich entrepreneurs, and leave to them the greater 
part of the fruit of his labor.” 1 


Still more terrible are the effects of the gradual lowering of wages. 
Unlike the guildsmen, Marlo argued, the workers have no standard 
by which to judge their probable future income. Who can blame them 
if they give up all attempts to limit the size of their families in the vain 
hope of increasing their wealth? And upon the rapid increase of 
population depends the decrease of wages. Looking at the history of 
industrial society as presented to him by the utopian Socialists, Marlo 
observed, “population grew swiftly... the supply of workers increased 
beyond the demand, wages sank to the lowest possible level, and must 
... remain there in the future.” 2 

To Marlo, the most dreadful scourges of all were the periodic com- 
mercial crises. They are, he insisted, the result of the miscalculation of 
entrepreneurs who deal in such large quantities and supply such vast 
and distant markets, that they cannot foresee the amount of goods 
those markets can absorb. The guilds produced for a local market and 
knew with certainty how much they could sell. Of course, Marlo 
continued, there never will come a day when too much is produced, for 
the demands of men are insatiable. But as wages are driven down, the 
consuming power of the masses is decreased, with the result that more 
is produced than can be sold, businesses fail, workers are fired, and 
hunger stalks the land. 


Marlo had read Engels as well as those who described the lot of the 
proletariat in France; and he concluded that filth, slavery, and star- 
vation must be the permanent fate of the workers under capitalism.® 
It is not difficult to imagine the powerful surge of protest that must 
have come from radicals when they read such descriptions of the lives 
of the workers. It is difficult, however, to visualize their terrible effects 
on men like Marlo, men who believed that such were the lives of all 
factory workers and that with the extension of industrialism, all 
workers would come to share that fate. When Marlo read the com- 
placent accusations which held that the workers deserve no better 
because they are a lazy and stupid lot, he grew hot with anger. If the 
workers are not virtuous, he asked: “Are dishonesty, greed, gluttony, 
selfishness, hardness, and cold contempt for all the duties of love, by 
which the bourgeoisie are characterized, to be called virtues?” 4 Just 


1 Thid., 73. 3 Thid., 109ff. 
*Thid., 55. 4 Thid., 115. 
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who are these Geldherren? They are the calculating speculators who 
deal in futures and plunder society through their manipulations of the 
stock market. They are the ones who give terrible force to the so-called 
“law of supply and demand” by holding back their products until 
prices are driven up. Like all utopians, Marlo was a frank moralist, so 


that unlike the Marxists he did not maintain that these “laws” of | 


capitalism have force because they are the inevitable results of the 
presumed “objective relationships of production”, but because those 
who determine the relationships of production “know but one business, 
profit, and but one goal for all their activities, the increase of their 
treasure.” 1 

In short, Marlo was aware of the classic criticisms of the utopian 
Socialists, and he added little to them. The iron law of wages, the 
progressive immiserization of the proletariat, the labor theory of value 
(but not of price) they are all to be found in his Organisation der Arbeit, 
along with the laws of population increase which seem to make a 
constant surplus of workers inevitable, and thus give impetus to 
the whole. 

Like so many Socialists, but especially because of his sympathy with 
the guilds, Marlo greatly overestimated the power of those who owned 
masses of capital and consequently exaggerated not so much the 
unfairness as the inflexibility of early nineteenth century capitalism. 
It was not true that the profits of an entrepreneur were in direct ratio to 
the amount of capital he possessed, nor could it be said that talent 
without capital must go unrewarded. An entrepreneur required only 
enough capital to cover his investments and losses and there were ways 
of acquiring it. A man with a new idea, invention, or product, could 
gain capital by borrowing or combining with others, and a large 


enterprise might be built up gradually through the reinvestment of | 


profits. Small businesses and even the guilds themselves need not 
necessarily succomb to large concerns; often enough they prospered 
by supplying such concerns or their workers. As for Marlo’s attempts 
to prove the necessity of a constant decrease of wages to the subsistence 
level because of population increases, he assumed without benefit of 
statistics that population growth outstripped the employment capacity 
of industry and that, under capitalism, it must always do so. Again, 
one cannot assume that the owner or entrepreneur expropriates all 
surplus value unless one has first shown that all industrial workers 
receive a wage equal to the “subsistence minimum” — itself too vague 
to define. But even if one has shown that, one has not demonstrated 
that such must always be the fate of all workers under capitalism. Like 


1 Tbid., 71. 
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the Utopians who first made this criticism of industrial society, Marlo 
transformed contemporary fact — starvation wages, chronic un- 
employment, and periodic crises - into necessary result. Still, Marlo 
and the Utopians should not be dismissed out-of-hand for this error, 
after all, it remained for the Marxists to make the destruction of 
capitalism depend on the necessary realization of such abstract, in- 
herent, and inevitable “contradictions” of capitalism. Marlo’s funda- 
mental error, of course, lies in the fact that the only way to prove or 
disprove any of these “laws” of capitalism was to find out what was 
actually happening where the Industrial Revolution was under way, 
and this he never did; he depended solely on theoretical works. 


It is difficult now to sympathize with the terror Marlo felt when he 
observed what he took to be the effects of the Industrial Revolution. 
Once his fears become real to us, however, we are able to understand 
why he thought that only the most radical reform of society would be 
of any permanent value. He visualized the coming of the men of the 
new disorder; armed with the might of capital, machinery, and steam; 
contemptuous of the petty restrictions of the guild system, they would 
easily destroy their weak competitors in the guilds and with them the 
peace of the old order, until nothing remained but exploitation, 
arrogance, and luxury, pitted against helplessness, hate, and tnisery. 
Look at France and England, he asked his readers, if you want proof 
of the sheer anarchy of unfettered industrialization. There you will 
find the rule of a powerful and parasitic Ge/dadel, luxuriating in profits 
gained by the toil of an enslaved proletariat which earns just enough 
to return to the machines, day after miserable day. 


“The stability of all social relationships is destroyed, the organic 
union of the industrial classes is decomposed, and society is 
divided into two masses of enemies, that find their center of 
gravity in the bourgeoisie and proletariat. An endless battle for 
external goods has endangered the inner values of the combatants ; 
avarice on the one side and bitterness on the other have hardened 
their souls against the commands of moral law and even threat- 
ened the maintenance of legal order. All these evils are increasing, 
for the only remaining law of this endless movement declares: 
The rich shall become richer and the poor poorer... Moral rott- 
enness, that is the great and horrible result of a false social order, 
that is the curse of liberalism.” 4 


lTbid., pp. 132-133. 
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The poor but peaceful order of the guild system in Kurhessen, which 
lacked both the extremes of wealth and poverty and the ills consequent 
upon rapid economic change, could not do other than compare 
favorably with Marlo’s terrible vision of industrialism. Marlo knew 
the guildsmen of the past had been as ruthless, on occasion, as any of 
the new capitalists, and had often conspired to rob their customers 
by price agreements. He himself told his readers how the guilds had 
often driven out, by force of arms, competitors who had refused to 
respect the guild monopolies, and he related the practice, common 
among the masters, of granting the Meisterwuerde for bribes or to 
favored relatives and friends who did not possess the necessary skill. 
Marlo knew the masters had often oppressed their journeymen and 
apprentices and had done the best they could to prevent all technical 
improvements which threatened their privileges. Furthermore, Marlo 
was no Luddite. Much of the curse of work, the ugliness of poverty, 
and the threat of starvation had been removed by industrial progress, 
and Marlo wanted such progress continued. He had observed the 
guild system too long to idealize it and long enough to understand why 
men had welcomed free enterprise. Accordingly, he did not ask for a 
return to the old guild system or even for a defense of its present 
remnants; instead, he hoped to show that its principles, if not its 
practices, could be used to end the chaos of uncontrolled economic 
expansion which seemed to threaten Germany. 

His goal was a society in which “each, in so far as the laws of nature 
allow, will be given the power to use and increase his abilities, and to 
enjoy the whole fruit of his labors.” 1 This ideal is a modification, of 
course, of those phrases commonly used by Socialists to indicate a 


~oe 


society in which each would be granted the means justified by his 


abilities, and a reward equal to his work. 


To begin with, Marlo proposed that all industry, trade, and agri- | 


culture be organized into national guilds. Each guild and each 
enterprise within a guild must have a legal limit imposed upon its size 
and activities beyond which it would not be allowed to expand. 
Industrial and agricultural enterprises would be limited to a certain 
number of workers, and each merchandising firm would be given a 
monopoly over a part of the national market. In this way the terror of 
unlimited expansion might be avoided. Those who amass more capital 
than is needed for their enterprise will be able to lend it to those who 
lack the money but not the ability to exploit their share of the national 


* Ibid., 178-179. 
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market. The state must keep interest rates low, and must also assure 
to each citizen a “sphere of activity” equivalent to his abilities. Would 
not, Marlo asked, such a state be able to ward off the wild struggle for 
markets and capital, the destructive competition, and the dangerous 
concentration of wealth and power in the hands of a few which have 
transformed modern societies into vast arenas in which occur chaotic 
struggles for survival ?1 

Furthermore, and to counter the terrors of the decrease of wages, 
Marlo suggested: “The population will be constantly kept in harmony 
with the production of the means of subsistence.” 2 Where each is 
assured of a certain share of the national income, he will find it easy 
to calculate how large his family can be. Also, no one will be allowed 
to marry before a certain age, and each couple will be required to 
deposit an Ehekapital to insure that their death or sickness does not 
impoverish their children. Every citizen will be expected to contribute 
to health, old age, and life insurance programs, and for those who do 
not find private employment, the state will provide public work.’ 


Like most Socialists of the day Marlo was not convinced of the value 
of “mere” political changes; nevertheless, he did provide for a 
democratically elected chamber of deputies, headed by a President or 
Kaiser. The real work of the government would be done, however, by 
an industrial or social chamber to be elected by the guilds voting 
according to profession, and with the stipulation that three-fifths of 
its members be selected from the industrial guilds. Theirs would be the 
task of planning the new organization of work and presenting it for 
approval to the political chamber. The political chamber would then 
order the plan put into effect by the minister of labor with his corps 
of experts — and, it is to be feared, a considerable body of men, armed 
to the teeth. Marlo was unaware of the powerful opposition his plan 
would arouse, nor did the technical difficulties dim his enthusiasm. 
The federalists, as he called his supporters: 
“were not concerning themselves with humanitarian dreams... 
they do not aim at founding a paradise, but a society in which only 
the natural world order will set the boundaries to the most free 
unfolding of all personalities. They are convinced that with the 
introduction of the federal order everyone will have a task 
measured to his abilities and a profit equal to his performance; 
involuntary poverty will end; a general well-being will replace 
luxury and poverty; dishonest profit through usury, stock- 
1 Tbid., 365ff. 
2 Thid., 369. 
8 Ibid., 3654. 
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jobbing, and cheating will be ended in favor of honest gain; 
productive work will replace unproductive idleness; stable 
progress will be brought to all industry; national income will 
increase rapidly; all products will find the most adequate markets 
open to them; all capital will be offered the best investment 
opportunities... crimes will be reduced to an inconsiderable 
number; the military forces now needed to uphold an unjust 
social order will be unnecessary; the national debt will be reduced 
by more than half; the bases of a true, not just a formal, sover- 
eignty of the people will be laid; the greatest guarantees for a 
lasting peace will be assured; and all that an organization of civil 
society can do to create the conditions for a moral society will 
have been done.” 
Lack of time, not uncertainty, prevented Marlo from giving all the 
details of this vast national division of labor in the first volume of his 
Organisation der Arbeit. He wanted it published in time to have some 
effect on those leading the revolutions of 1848. Like Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, he envisioned a world of unlimited possibility, because he did 
not think the laws of things superior to the plans of men. To Marlo, 
man, driven by a desire to free himself from ancient restrictions, had 
stumbled blindly into free enterprise. If a blind stumbler could 
accomplish so much, what limits were there to the far-sighted planner 
of a rational economy? 


II 


Tt might seem to many that Marlo’s federalism is just another curious 
Utopia created by an impractical eccentric, and perhaps there are 
those who find his certainty that men would one day create such an 
organization of work hardly credible. Still, we should remember that 
in those hopeful days one had to be utopian to be realistic. Was 
anything achieved in 1848 by those who did not demand too much? 
And if the Forty-eightets are to be called unrealistic because they did 
not get all they asked for, was there ever a realist? Certainly their 
experience did not teach them the power of given circumstances. The 
King of France, the Emperor of Austria, Metternich, all swept from 
power; the King of Prussia humbled, France a republic, and Germany 
represented by a national Parliament — who was utopian enough to 
expect all this in 1847? 

Surely, then, Marlo cannot be held impractical because he hoped to 
persuade others to work for his federalism. And in his own Kurhessen, 
events were such as to persuade him that the most propitious moment 
to gain public attention had arrived. His fellow citizens were famous 
1 Ibid., 373-374. 
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for their obedience and loyalty to one of the most reactionary Princes 
of Germany, the Elector Friedrich Wilhelm; nevertheless, in 1848, the 
Elector found himself threatened with violence when he sought to 
deprive his subjects of rights acquired by the Constitution of 1831. In 
March crowds swarmed about the royal residence, and their leadets 
demanded liberal ministers, constitutionalism, and freedom of the 
ptess, religion, and opinion. Minister Scheffer, Kurhessen’s Metternich, 
fled, and the Elector appointed a “March Ministry” of liberal consti- 
tutionalists. The pattern was being repeated in all Germany, and it was 
a pattern fit to inspire utopians.1 


Still, the majority of revolutionists in Kurhessen, as in Germany, 
were liberals and did not share Marlo’s desire for extensive social 
reform. Did they not intend to introduce the very social order he 
feared? Consequently, Marlo joined the radical party in Kurhessen, 
the Liberal Democrats (Freisinnige Demokraten).? His fellow democrats 
were so impressed with Marlo’s federalism that they made him a 
member of their nominating committee, allowed him to write their 
party platform, and chose him as their candidate for election to the 
Parliament in Frankfort. The weakness of the left, however, as well as 
Marlo’s lack of appeal to the voters was shown by the election results: 
7,800 to 75, in favor of the liberal candidate, Philipp Schwarzenberg! 
Marlo was no politician. He never mastered the art of persuasion. 
He never learned to sway his audience by carefully leading them from 
their ideas to his. His campaign speeches, like his party platform, were 
simply matter of fact outlines of his new organization of labor. With 
such clumsy tactics he could not even hope to gain the support of the 
independent radicals, for he left them only two choices, his Utopia or 
a vote for the liberals. 

Marlo’s overwhelming defeat, however, indicates much more than 
his lack of political sense; it illustrates the fundamental cleavage 
between liberals and social reformers - a cleavage which was, in the 
end, to prove of great value to the conservative cause. As Veit Valentin 
has shown, Marlo’s debates during the election campaign with one of 
Kurhessen’s leading liberals, Friedrich Oetker, illustrates the dimen- 
sions of this fatal gap between liberals and radicals in 1848.3 The liberals 
asked for general freedom embodied in constitutional guarantees, and 
they insisted that the right of private property be similarly guaranteed. 


1 Heinrich Graefe, Kurhessen seit 1848, in: Gegenwart, VI, 1851. 
2 W. Biermann, Karl Winkelblech (Karl Marlo), Leipzig, 1909. Unless otherwise indica- 


ted, this has been the source for my biographical remarks. 
§ Veit Valentin, 1848, Chapters of German History, London, 1940, p. 266 ff. Valentin’s 


remarks on the history of the radical movement in 1848 are most valuable. 
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For the guildsmen (as for the peasantry) such respect for private 
property could only be seen as a threat. To free industry, for example, 
from guild regulations would mean to transform the proud and 
independent master craftsman into an industrial wage-slave. As Marlo 
wrote with reference to France and England: 
“They [the liberals] wanted to make work free, and have bowed 
it under the yoke of capital; they wanted to unchain all powers, 
and have beaten men down with the chains of misery; they wanted 
to free the serf from bondage, and have robbed him of the very 
ground on which he stood; they wanted the well-being of all, 
and have created only the extremes of poverty and luxury... they 
wanted to destroy all monopolies, and have replaced them with 
the monster monopoly of capital... they wanted education to be 
the property of all, and have made it the privilege of wealth; 
they wanted the highest moral improvement of society, and have 
plunged it in moral rottenness; in short, they wanted limitless 
freedom, and have created the most abusive thralldom...” 4 
In spite of these differences, when the citizens of Kurhessen met to 
elect a People’s Assembly to oversee the work of the new government, 
Marlo was chosen. And through his work on the Committee for 
Industry of the Assembly, he was soon given the opportunity to meet 
men far more receptive to his federalism than the liberals of Kurhessen. 


On May 30, 1848 Marlo was chosen by the People’s Assembly to 
represent them at a meeting of guildsmen in Hamburg, the First 
Representative Assembly of the North German Guild and Industrial Classes. 
This assembly, the most important of many such meetings all over 
Germany, had invited representatives of many guilds with the hope 
of starting a nation-wide movement against the introduction of 
unrestricted free enterprise. 

It was a splendid opportunity, and Marlo made the most of it. 
Biermann, his biographer, reports that Marlo’s speeches to the 
Assembly were the only ones followed by “stormy approval”, and 
well they might be, for most of the two hundred guildsmen learned 
from him that they were not convened merely to defend the old order 
but to create a new one. In his first speech Marlo announced to the 
guildsmen that only a comprehensive guild organization embracing all 
industry could protect them and Germany from the fate of France and 
England and the “dangers of communism”.? He asked the guildsmen 


1 Marlo, op. cit., pp. 297-298. 
®? Verhandlung der ersten Abgeordneten-Versammlung des Nord-Deutschen Handwerket- 


und Gewerbestandes zu Hamburg, June 1848 (Meine und Schirges, Hamburg, 1848). 
See Biermann, op. cit., II, pp. 57-58. 
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to convene an industrial parliament in Frankfort a.M. to meet in the 
late summer of the year with representatives from all the guilds of 
Germany. A few of the masters, however, reminded Marlo that only 
the Frankfort Parliament itself had the power to make such an 
industrial chamber part of the government of Germany. Even so, they 
suggested further, the guildsmen might call for a private assembly 
which, even though without constitutional sanction, might have a 
great effect on public opinion. Thereupon the assembled guildsmen 
voted for this proposal, set July 15, 1848, as the opening date of the 
new congress, and charged it with presenting a guild constitution for 
all Germany to Parliament and the nation. 

Encouraged by his success at Hamburg, Marlo was convinced that 
his federalism would soon become a national cause. In his last speech 
before the assembled guildsmen, Marlo remarked, after noting that the 
Frankfort Parliament had been called to decide the political form of 
Germany: 

“The task of (our) congress will be far more important. It has the 
duty of forming a public opinion about social reform. It is to the 
nation then that it must present its recommendations. Once 
public opinion has been formed, once the people know with 
certainty what they want, then they will know how to find the 
men who will carry out their will in the following parliamentary 
elections. If a decisive majority of the nation arrives at a common 
conviction, then the guarantee of a peaceful development will be 
won and Germany will come out of her crisis without a civil 
wat.... For the greatest of all successes was already accomplished 
when the nation, through its Parliament, declared itself sover- 
eign. From now on and for all time the Germans will have no 
other masters over them but God and conscience.”? 
The Congress at Frankfort did not fulfill Marlo’s hopes. Against his 
advice, the masters excluded industrial workers and even their own 
journeymen from voice and vote, and all but five of those present were 
master-guildsmen.* Marlo warned the masters: how could they hope 
to gain acceptance for their proposals to reorganize all German 
industry if they did not consult with representatives of the new 
factories? The masters surrendered their ideal because they did not 
wish to share their power, and they excluded their journeymen because 
they knew the journeymen would lose no opportunity of making 
known their grievances against the masters. Allowed to remain at the 
Congress but denied the right to debate or vote, the journeymen, on 
1 Biermann, op. cit., II, 66-67. 


2 Biermann, Ibid., II, 69. 
3 Tbid., IL. 
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August 4th, walked out, unwilling to give sanction to a Congress 
over whose decisions they had no influence.! In the paternalistic 
words of President May, the masters found their justification. “We 
are dealing here with a relationship like that of a father to his son.” ? 

Still more damaging to Marlo’s hopes, the masters began to fear 
(quite rightly) that Marlo’s plan for a total reform of German industry 
could not take into account their petty monopolies and might even be 
more dangerous than the introduction of free enterprise! At Hamburg 
the masters had been proud of “our professor”; at Frankfort some 
openly doubted the abilities of a man without practical experience in 
the guilds. Still Marlo persisted, and throughout the debates he and a 
small group of masters tried to persuade the Congress of their duty to 
revolutionize the industrial system of Germany. Marlo told them, in 
his most effective speech, of a woodworking factory he had visited 
whose workers were former master cabinet makers driven out of 
business by the competition of that same factory. “Count the tears of 
those masters,” he pleaded, “and resolve to set boundaries to the 
expansion of each enterprise.” 3 


In spite of Marlo’s efforts, the masters’ final P/an for a General Guild and 
Industrial Order for Germany, was no more than an impertinent and 
pitiful attempt to subject the nation to the privileges of the masters. 
Each worker, they insisted, should be a guild member, but the masters 
should have sole power within the guilds. They did ask for Marlo’s 
Industrial Parliament, but they insisted that only the masters should 
elect its members. Bereft of all influence, the journeymen and appren- 
tices were even to be required to carry workbooks in which their 
ability, industry, and moral fitness were to be duly registered by the 
masters. Furthermore, no new industry was to be allowed to produce 
articles already manufactured by the guilds, and all industries were to 
be heavily taxed in favor of the guilds’. The local newspapers were 
quick to poke fun at the masters’ desperate attempts to stave off the 
Industrial Revolution, and in an Appendix to Volume One of the 
Organisation der Arbeit, Marlo expressed his own disappointment with 
their decisions.5 

Among the journeymen who had walked out of the masters’ 
Congress, however, Marlo found the sort of followers he required. 


1 Verhandlung des ersten Deutschen Handwerker- und Gewerbe-Kongresses zu Frankfurt 
a. M., Schirges, Editor (Darmstadt: Papst, 1848) p. 139. 

2 Tbid., 23. 

3 Tbid., 121. 

4 Entwurf einer Allgemeinen Handwerker- und Gewerbe- Ordnung fuer Deutschland, 
Frankfurt a.M., Naumann, 1848. 

5 Marlo, op.cit., I, Part One, 186-187. 
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They started a journeymen’s Congress of their own and soon renamed 
it the General German Workers’ Congress in order to advertise their 
interest in all workers, regardless of guild status. Marlo joined the 
Workers’ Congress, and praised their views in the same Appendix in 
which he criticized the masters. The Workers’ Congress: 
“,..faised its view over the narrow limits the others had set to 
their effectiveness, and concerned itself with the social question 
in its entirety, and planned a social program which contains 
essentially the leading principles whose scientific proof and 
special consideration is the purpose of this work.” 1 
He could give no higher praise. 
The members of the General Workers’ Congress agreed with Marlo; 
the masters were too much interested in maintaining their privileges 
to plan a guild organization in the interest of all German workers. 
Marlo did not need to persuade these men of the need for mass support; 
not only did they call for all workers to send representatives, they were 
prepared to admit into the Arbeiterbund as members with full rights, 
“not only workers but also friends of labor from all social classes: 
attists, scholars, merchants, craftsmen, factory owners, etc.” 2? The 
workers repeated the strictures of the masters against free enterprise 
but, they insisted, the new guild system must be more than merely a 
reorganization of the present guilds, rather, it must be extended to 
include all branches of industry, and also trade and agriculture.® 
Although the workers did not publish the minutes of their meetings, 
the influence of Marlo is strikingly evident throughout their other 
published documents. Phrases, paragraphs, and pages seem to have 
been lifted bodily from the manuscript of the Organisation der Arbeit. 
[We demand] “the introduction of a new guild constitution, a 
new organization of work completely different from the old one, 
one that is adjusted to our highly complicated industrial circum- 
stances, includes all social enterprises... assures to every member 
of civil society a sphere of activity corresponding to his work 
power, makes the progress of industry stable and continuous, 
makes the success of producers depend on their industry and 
ability, stops all dishonest profit through usury, stock-jobbing, 
and cheating, avoids the bankruptcy of the innocent in so far as is 
possible, and makes every new invention equally useful to its 
inventor and his competitors.” 4 

The hope, the details, and the succession of dependent clauses are 


1 Marlo, Ibid., 186. 
2 Biermann, op. cit., 459. 
3 Biermann, Ibid., 455. 

4 Biermann, Ibid. 440. 
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all Marlo’s. Furthermore, the workers demanded that each business 
must have a Geschaeftsgrenze — one of Marlo’s favorite words — and an 
Industrial Parliament as well as a Ministry of Labor to carry out its 
decisions. The workers countered the monopolistic proposals of the 
masters by providing that all workers were to have the right to elect 
members of the Industrial Parliament, and by putting the adminis- 
trative, judicial, and examining power of the guilds under the control 
of boards in which the masters could not even hope for a majority. 
Having finished their task, the workers handed their recommendations 


to representatives of the Frankfort Parliament and returned to their 
jobs. 


1848 seemed to hold much promise for Marlo and the guildsmen. As 
Mr. Hamerow noted, the two assemblies at which Marlo had had the 
most influence could fairly claim to represent the opinions of the 
guildsmen of Germany. Although many of the states acknowledged 
receipt of the guildsmen’s petitions merely by appointing the usual 
committees of investigation, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, and Frankfort 
passed laws favoring the guilds and restricting free enterprise. 
Moreover, a committee of the Frankfort Parliament was appointed to 
draw up a code of guild regulations for Germany. Marlo returned to 
Kassel, certain that he could count the majority of German guildsmen 
and many workers among his federalists. Of the meetings in Frankfort, 
he wrote: 
“The far-sighted observer will know that such close agreement 
between the convictions of whole Volksklassen against free 
competition as was here revealed, must be of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the future formation of our social relationships.” ? 
Marlo’s first disappointment came when he attempted to extend the 
influence of the General Workers’ Union, which, in August of 1848, 
had accepted his federalism as part of its program. They did not 
represent more than a tiny fraction of the workers of Germany; still, 
the possibilities for greatly increasing their numbers seemed excellent. 
Workers’ groups were being organized in every part of Germany. The 
General Workers’ Union began to compete with various other associ- 
ations for new members. Marlo himself was sent by the Union to 
represent them in Heidelberg, at a meeting of south German workers, 
who, deciding to merge with a larger organization, had invited both 
Marlo’s Union and a north German workers’ association, the Ver- 
bruederung, to send representatives to their assembly. Accordingly, 


1B. F. Goldschmidt, Die Deutsche Handwerker-Bewegung bis zum Siege der 
Gewerbefreiheit, Munich, 1916. 
2 Marlo, op. cit., 187. 
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Marlo and Stephan Born, a well-known officer of the Verbruederung, 
met in debate on January 28 and 29, 1849.1 

Born described the debates in his Erinnerungen, published in 1898.? 
To him, Marlo’s federalism was no more than an attempt to preserve 
the monopolies of the master guildsmen, and Born prided himself on 
representing the interests of the industrial workers. It is true that the 
Verbruederung was less interested than the Union in forming a new 
guild system, and stressed instead the need for industrial unions, 
minimum wage laws, collective bargaining and a progressive income 
tax. Still, most of the members of the Verbruederung were guildsmen 
and they also expressed in their program a desire to maintain much of 
the guild regulations of Germany. Furthermore, the program of the 
General Workers’ Union also included demands more appealing to 
industrial workers, but Marlo thought little of them and did not 
mention them in the debates. Most of his audience at Heidelberg 
were not guildsmen or were not high enough in the guild hierarchy to 
feel any loyalty to the system. Consequently, they greeted his feder- 
alism with indifference. In fact, when pressed by Born, Marlo had to 
admit the excellence of the proposals of the Verbruederung and could 
only add lamely, “That he viewed his system as a later task for the 
society of the future.” With this the debates closed and the workers 
voted to join the Verbruederung. Marlo left before the vote was taken, 
evidently aware that he had been defeated. The Verbruederung, and not 
the General Workers’ Union, went on to great successes during the 
next two years. 


From 1849 on, Marlo discovered that although it was easy to convince 
the hard-pressed guildsmen of the need for a general extension of the 
guild-system, it was quite another matter to persuade those whose 
interests were not bound up with the old order. As a reporter for the 
Frankfurter Journal observed after hearing a speech of Marlo’s: “In 
our day nothing is more rare than a political economist who is against 
free enterprise.””* 

It is true that the Frankfort Parliament appointed a committee to 
draw up a set of guild regulations for Germany, but the task proved too 


1 Georg Adler, Die Geschichte der ersten sozialpolitischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutsch- 
land, Berlin, 1885, pp. 181ff. 

Biermann, op. cit., II, p. 288ff. 

Max Quarck, Die erste Deutsche Arbeiterbewegung: Geschichte der Arbeiterverbruede- 
rung 1848/49, Leipzig 1924, pp. 225-230. 

2 Stephan Born, Erinnerungen eines Achtundvierzigers, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 191ff. 

3 Quarck, op.cit., 230. 

4 Frankfurter Journal, 222, Erste Beilage, (12 August, 1848) p. 1. 
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difficult. It would have been an immense undertaking even to codify 
existing guild regulations, for they differed from state to state, town 
to town, and village to village. It would not have been enough simply 
to regulate existing guilds, for, of course, such regulation would not 
help the guildsmen if free enterprise were not forbidden. Moreover, 
not only did the guild system violate the liberals’ desire for economic 
freedom, it also seemed unworkable, inefficient and authoritarian. 
Even those liberals who sympathized with the plight of the lower 
classes did not regard the masters’ treatment of their journeymen as 
any better than the treatment accorded the workers in the new 
industries not controlled by the guilds. And in this, the liberals were 
not wrong. 

It is a paradox of the guild movement that although it was stimulated 
by the liberal revolutions of 1848, any support that it might receive 
was more likely to come from the conservatives. Men like F. J. Stahl, 
the intellectual leader of the Prussian conservatives, and those who 
belonged to the reactionary Gerlach-Kreise and the Kreuzzeitung party 
regarded the artisans and the guilds as integral and necessary parts of 
any just and stable social order. For the German rightists were anti- 
capitalist and opposed to the liberal industrialists as thoroughly as 
wete the masters. Indeed, when the reaction of the fifties set in, 
conservatives in many states passed legislation favoring the guilds. 

During the sixties, however, a growing alliance between the con- 
servatives and the national liberals (who had shed the philosophical 
idealism of the pre-’48 liberal movement), an alliance consecrated by 
Bismarck’s victories, brought about the defeat of guildism. The 
Conservatives were willing to grant modified /aissez-faire in return for 
the Liberal surrender to the old regime of Prussia. As early as 1810 
the Stein-Hardenberg laws had made it possible to start many enter- 
prises without entering a guild, and, if the product were not one which 
might endanger public health, without passing an examination.’ 
Thereafter, no German state banned free enterprise outright, and in 
1869 the North German Union adopted it without restriction. 


As for the general public, they showed little interest in continuing the 
guild system. There had been, of course, an economic crisis in 1847 
and ’48, but only the guildsmen attributed it to the introduction of 
free enterprise. Nor did the guilds seem to suffer from the effects of 
unrestricted competition; the French had brought free enterprise to 


the Bavarian Rhineland forty years earlier, but the Bavarian guilds 


1 Schmoller, op. cit., 95. 
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were among the most numerous and prosperous of Germany.’ It is 
true that the new industries had taken some of the markets of the 
guilds, but it is also true that they more often produced articles not 
offered by the guilds. Moreover, such enterprises often created new 
markets for the guilds, and many masters found a lively trade pro- 
ducing small parts for the entrepreneurs or consumer goods for their 
workers. Most impressive of all, the factories produced more and 
cheaper goods than the guilds could supply. Such pressure was 
irresistable. The day of the guilds was over. 

After 1849, Marlo took no part in workers’ organizations. In 1848 
he was elected to the Landtag of Kurhessen and there he remained, one 
of the leaders of the Radical Democrats, until he refused election in 
the summer of 1849. The overwhelming majority of his fellow dele- 
gates were liberals and had no patience with his utopianism. Disgusted 
with the turn of events, Marlo returned to his manuscript. When the 
reaction came to Kurhessen in February of 1850 Marlo was punished 
for his radicalism by being forced to quarter troops of the reactionary 
Austrian Bund in his house, and he was the victim of a lengthy trial 
for treason. Although he was finally acquitted (1853) during the trial 
he had been suspended without pay from his post. Even right-wing 
radicalism was too much for the timid and victorious conservatives! 


Marlo has never been a well-known name even among historians of 
German socialism.” In 1880, however, the political economist and 
philosopher of the organic state, Schaeffle, together with Marlo’s 
wife, brought out a second edition of the Untersuchungen ueber die 
Organisation der Arbeit with some additions from Marlo’s Nachlass.3 
In vain; few read it even during the revival of guild socialism near the 
end of the century. Biermann, Marlo’s biographer, attributed Marlo’s 
lack of fame to the public’s commitment to economic liberalism.* That 
is one reason, perhaps, but it is not enough, for, of course, attacks on 
free enterprise were popular throughout the nineteenth century. It is 
certain, however, that the last half of the nineteenth century was a 
difficult time for anyone who wished to convince others of the vitality 
of the guild system — especially when even the guildsmen were not 
willing to surrender their monopolies in order to adjust guild regu- 
lations to a new industrial order. Still, even had there been a public 


1Schmoller, Ibid., 

2G. D. H. Cole, sel has presented an excellent brief exposition of Marlo’s ideas in: 
History of Socialist Thought, New York, 1953-56, I. 

3 Karl Marlo, Untersuchungen ueber die Organisation der Arbeit; oder, System der 
Weltoekonomie, 2te Vervollstaendigte Auflage, Tuebingen, H. Laupp, 1884-1886. 

4 Biermann, op. cit., II, 398-401. 
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ready to be so convinced, Marlo’s later works — turgid and pedantic as 
they are — would only have sent them elsewhere. 


There are other important reasons why Marlo’s work remains merely 
a document illustrating but not influencing an era. His first work 
might have gained a considerable following had it been published 
before 1850, but by then it was too late; utopianism of all kinds was 
one of the first victims of the reaction. Furthermore, during the latter 
half of the century, Marlo’s fellow reformers were no longer interested 
in returning to an old economic order, but in reforming or even 
replacing a new industrial order; indeed, like the Marxists later, many 
Socialists were certain that because of its productive power, capitalism 
was, if not a necessary, then certainly a desirable stage in “world 
history”. In the later volumes of his work Marlo attempted to deny 
the productive efficiency of unregulated competition but in the 
booming Germany of the sixties and seventies such a view could 
hardly become popular. Marlo’s influence was confined to the assem- 
bled guildsmen in Hamburg and Frankfort during the hopeful months 
of 1848. Marlo’s failure was tied up with the failure of the guild 
movement; for in spite of his attempt to transform the guildsmen’s 
private interest into public principle, he became known as merely a 
defender of an outmoded system of control and monopoly which, 
both liberals and reformers agreed, could have no place in Germany’s 
Industrial Revolution. 
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. Wissenschaften, Berlin 1959. vii, 665 pp. DM. 24.80. 
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| Originally this work was published in Russian on behalf of the Institute for Philosophy 

om | of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The present first vol. offers a survey of 

nths philosophy, written by various Soviet experts under the editorship of M. A. Dynnik, 

uild M. T. Jovéuk, B. M. Kedrov, M. B. Mitin, and O. V. Trachtenberg, up to the end 

en’s of the 18th century (for Russia and North America the story is continued well into 

iv 4 the 19th century). The work, which will eventually consist of four vols., is planned 

KJ as a general handbook. Every available pronouncement made by Marx, Engels, or 

h g y s 
uch, Lenin has been properly referred to; otherwise, the documentation is restricted. 
ny’s Attention has been paid also to non-European philosophical thought, such as that 


of ancient China, Japan, etc. The evolution of the peoples now forming the USSR 
| is given particular relief. The division into chapters is along carefully Marxist lines 
of periodisation. 


Grundlagen der marxistischen Philosophie. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 
740 pp. DM. 9.60. 


This is a translation of the work originally written in Russian by an “authors’ collective” 
— mostly professors of philosophy in Soviet universities - and published as a manual 

} for undergraduates and for self-study in 1958. It offers a systematic survey of Marxism- 

| Leninism, in particular of the philosophic basis, but also of such items as the class- 
conception or the role to be played by the party which (in non-communist eyes) would 
rather belong to the fields of sociology and social history. In a number of chapters the 
authors discuss “bourgeois” conceptions as opposed to those that are official in the 
Soviet Union. 


| Jiincer, Ernst. An der Zeitmauer. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 
1959. 314 pp. DM. 19.50. 

The well-known author and essayist has, with this recent book, reached a new phase 

in his development, in which he ventures to prognosticate on the coming era, which 

amounts to a radical break with our present time. A new periodization of history and 

an investigation into correllations between natural and “para-natural” phenomena 

are among the points he discusses along pronouncedly “mythical” lines, 
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Kategorien der materialistischen Dialektik. Unter der Redaktion von 
M. M. Rosenthal und G. M. Schtraks. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 
430 pp. DM. 5.20. 


This is the collective work of scholars of the Usinskij-Institute at Jaroslavl and some 
others. Among the contributors are M. M. Rosental, I. A. Suslov and N. V. Pilipenko. 
The philosophical categories under discussion (i.e. those of “materialist dialectics”) 
are mainly knowledge and praxis in their interrelation and in the dependence of the 
former on the latter, which becomes manifest in human activities. This philosophy is 
said to be corroborated by recent discoveries in the fields of the natural sciences. Asa 
matter of fact, Engels’ Amti-Dibring and Lenin’s writings on philosophy are in the 
focus of attention. 


LICHTENSTADTER, ItsE. Islam and the Modern Age. An Analysis and 


an Appraisal. With a Foreword by Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. 
Vision Press Ltd., London 1959. 228 pp. 35/-. 


In part I of this book the fundaments of Islam are described, with attention paid to 
the cultural and religious as well as the social and philosophic foundations. Part II 
deals with the impact of modernist, e.g. Western, ideas on Muslim tradition, and in- 
vestigates some problems that have recently come to the fore, such as the position 
of woman, education, the conception of the Muslim State, and nationalism. The author 


describes the modern trends in Islamic thought and in an epilogue discusses the pros- 
pects for the future. 


Ryner, Han. Le rire du sage. Précédé de La sagesse qui rit. Les 


Editions Sésame pour Les Amis de Han Ryner, Pavillons-sous- 
Bois (Seine) 1959. 285 pp. F.fr. goo. 


The two parts of which this book consists — La sagesse qui rit, which appeared in 1928, 
and the hitherto unpublished Le rire du sage — illustrate the author’s philosophy, which 
is perhaps best defined with the term “subjectivism”. Starting from the postulate 
that, contrary to ethical knowledge, metaphysical knowledge is not within human 
reach, the author advocates a critical Epicurean method and a Stoic method concerned 
with resp. Man’s sensitivity and Man’s will. The rules of life and the deductions drawn 
up round this opinion show considerable independence of spirit. 


Vacovité, STEFANO. Etica Comunista. Libreria Editrice dell’Univer- 
sita Gregoriana, Roma 1959. xii, 180 pp. L. 1.000. 


A detailed and well-founded discussion is given here of the Soviet Communist 
conception of ethics and the foundation of morals; they are analysed and evaluated 
from a Roman Catholic standpoint. With great care for details and an unmistakable 
faculty for unearthing seemingly unimportant formal particulars which, under certain 
circumstances may prove to be of fundamental significance, the author manages to 
present a lucid survey in which only the historical development of some conceptions 
seems somewhat neglected. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Apams, RicHarp, N. A Community in the Andes. Problems and 

Progress in Muquiyauyo. University of Washinton Press, Seattle 1959. 

xiv, 251 pp. $ 4.75. 
The most important characteristic of the community here subjected to an extensive 
investigation and description is its “progressiveness” in social and economic respects. 
The process of cultural change in this community is the main subject of investigation 
in this study, and the conclusion is, that it has come about very gradually in the shape 
of successive solutions of concrete problems and adjustment to the resulting situations. 
The author illustrates this by the political evolution, the deterioration of the caste 


structure in the community, the introduction of public utilites (irrigation, power 
station, etc.) and other phenomena. 


ANDREAE, WILHELM. Vom Geiste der Ordnung in Gesellschaft und 
Wirtschaft. Ausgewahlte Aufsaétze und Abhandlungen. Hrsg. von 
Walter Heinrich, Hans Riehl und Anton Tautscher. Gustav Fischer 
Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. viii, 208 pp. DM. 26.00. 
On the occasion of the seventieth birthday of the economist Andreae a number of 
professors of Graz University have collected this symposium, which contains a number 


of short studies by Andreae. They are all of a philosophical nature and exceed the 
bounds of strict economy. In his social thought the author strongly bases himself on 
Plato; the latter’s description, for instance, of the deterioration of democracy is 
applied (the study appeared in 1933) to German relations, and subsequently Plato’s 
view of leadership in the state is set opposite the “democratic lie of equality and free- 
dom of all people”. 


ANTONELLI, ETIENNE. Nouvelles Etudes d’économie humaniste. Le 
capitalisme du XTXe siécle de 1814 4 1914 et Le monde économique 
présent de 1914 4 1957. Editions La licorne, Montpellier 1959. 470 
pp. F.fr. 2.000. 


Prof. Antonelli has thrown his net widely to present a panorama of economic life and 
the economic theories of the last century and a half from the viewpoint of the economie 
humaniste (which may be roughly defined as an economy that puts man in the centre). 
He skilfully interweaves the structural aspects of society (political, social and economic) 
with economic thought and stresses the interactions. As the economie humaniste has no 
closed system or theory but, on the contrary, is represented in aspects of the existing 
theories (those, where the stress is on man) an objective and discriminative treatment 


of these systems is postulated - a demand which this study certainly fulfils. 


BarBIER, P. Progrés technique et organisation du travail. Bases du 
progrés social. Dunod, Paris 1958. xii, 271 pp. Ill. F.fr. 1.960. 


Starting from the fact that a higher productivity is urgently necessary in French 
economy the author describes a number of time- and energy-saving processes, illu- 
strated by drawings and graphs. For the social scientist this book is important on 
account of its emphasis on the human factor in industry and the human-telations 
approach. Another merit of this work, which has been provided with a preface by J. 
Fourastié, is, that it is understandable for the layman. 
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Benn, S. I. and R. S. Perers. Social Principles and the Democratic 
State. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1959. 403 pp. 32/-. 


The authors, in this work, undertake to bridge the ever widening gap between modern 
philosophy and political science. They write for those students of social science and 


political science, who are in need of supplementary knowledge of modern political | Cr 
philosophy. After an extensive treatment of the rules and values of society (legal and 

moral theory) the authors enter into some social principles and their implications, I¢ 
such as justice, equality and freedom, to conclude with the principles of association 

and the democratic state. 


Books on Communism. A bibliography edited by R. N. Carew Hunt. 
Ampersand Ltd., London 1959. x, 333 pp. 15/.— } 


This is a very useful bibliography, which offers valuable details on about 1,500 pu- 
blications wirtten in or translated into English on Communism and its development. 
The author has given attention to various aspects among which we mention the re- 
volution of 1917, the impact of Communism on the West and the infiltration into 
Western intellectual circles, the developments in the various People’s Democracies, 
Soviet cultural policy and the like. The plan of the book is excellent and each title | 
(given with full particulars) is followed by a short indication of the value and scope | 
of the work under discussion. 


SS wees 


Brown, DELBERT, F. The Growth of Democratic Government. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. viii, 117 pp. $ 3.25. 


After a survey of the systems of democratic government in the present and past and 
in all regions of the world the author artives at the conclusion, that a majority govern- 
ment stands the best chance of success. He is very critical of proportional government 
as well as of the presidential system as existing in the United States. Against the latter 
he objects, that there is too little control on the executives, and that the task of the E 
president has become too comprehensive. With reference to Latin-American examples V 
the dangers inherent to this system are further illustrated. 


Butter, D. E. The Study of Political Behaviour. 2nd ed. Hutchinson 
& Co. Ltd., London 1959. 128 pp. 10/6. 


Presenting a lucid introduction to Political Science and its methods, Prof. Butler 
discusses the hitherto known approaches, their advantages and limitations. He 
champions an increasing application of sociological, psychological and statistical 
findings without falling into an exaggerated positivism or determinism. It is indeed 
a great quality of this work, that it remains many-sided and critical. It is also well- 
written, easily readable and devoid of all pretence. It is part of the series of “Politics” ET 


under the general editorship of Prof. W. A. Robson. 


Carus, OpILe. Point de vue du Chef d’Entreprise. 1. Le contre- 
maitre. Enquétes Psychosociologiques. Institut des Sciences Humaines 
Appliqués, Bordeaux 1958. 161 pp. F.fr. 550. 
The sociological investigation presented here concentrates on the conception of the 
foreman (contremaitre) of his own status and function. This volume deals with the 


problem from the management’s perspective; studies of the worker’s perspective on 
this question and a summarizing synthesis of both viewpoints will appear later. The } 
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-ratic conclusions arrived at in the present work, which is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on human relations in industry, mention the importance of the size of the 
undertaking as a factor, and stress the identification of the foreman with the manage- 

10dern ment as a crucial issue. 

ce and 

ial Cox, PerER R. Demography. Cambridge University Press, London 

ations, | 1959- xiv, 346 pp. 25/-. 

ciation The third edition of this work is brought up to date, and differs from the first and 
second editions (1950 and 1957) in that it concerns itself, with some other countries 
besides Great-Britain, while a chapter on population is included. The book is intended 


Junt. as a concise standard work, that covers the whole field of present-day demography 
{ (principles, methods and techniques). An introduction to population mathematics is 
added as appendix, 

00 pu- | 


pment. | Diplomacy in a Changing World. Ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz and 
the re- | MM. A. Fitzsimons. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame 


yn into ae 

sracies, | (Ind.) 1959. viii, 407 pp. $ 7.50. 

ch title | 20 articles are brought together in this volume, which deals with general aspects of 
i scope | present-day diplomacy as well as with the characteristics of the diplomacy of a number 


of countries, including Khrushchev’s Russia, the U.S.A., France and Britain. Mention 

should be made of the contributions by Hans J. Morgenthau, who presents a clear 

ment. picture of the trends in modern diplomacy and who observes a return to flexible 
diplomatic methods since the end of the Cold War. Moreover this article provides an 


insight into the fundamentals of diplomacy and its place in world politics. The many 
ast and other excellent contributions include one by Philip E. Mosely, in which the changes 
overn- in Soviet diplomacy and, more generally, Soviet foreign policy since Khrushchev’s 
rnment tise to power are discussed. 
e latter 


of the | EpMuUNDs, PALMER D. Law and Civilization. Public Affairs Press, 
amples | Washington (D.C.) 1959. xiii, 528 pp. $ 6.00. 


Starting from the close relation that has always existed between Law and Civilization 
inson the author presents a survey of their impact on each other, and of legal thought today 
and in the past. Under the common characteristic of the synthesis of law and religion 


the author deals with the Egyptian, Babylonian, Hindu and Greek systems, and sub- 


Butler } sequently discusses the Roman legacy, religious law as it occurred in Judaism, Christia- 
is. He nity and Islam, and Common Law. Interesting is a separate chapter on the legal prin- 
tistical | ciples under totalitarian governments. The foreword has been supplied by C. S. Rhyne, 
indeed the introduction by Hermann R. Muelder. 

o well- 


olitics” Ethics and the Social Sciences. Ed. by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. University 
of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame (Indiana), 1959. xiii, 127 pp. $ 3.25. 


yntre- The contributors to this symposium, which as a whole represents the Roman-Catholic 
standpoint, are concerned with the view of the relativity and cultural diversity of 


— normative and moral systems, a view more and more prevailing in the social sciences, 

particularly in sociology and cultural anthropology. David Bidney emphasizes the 
of the existence of “universals” in the cultures, and Francis G. Wilson dicusses the attitudes 
ith the towards ethics among liberals, and their dominant position in the social sciences. 
ive on Especially the implications of the conclusions arrived at by T. W. Adorno and others 


+r, The } in The Authoritarian Personality provide material for this interesting discussion. 
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Other collaborators are Kenneth E. Boulding, Christopher Dawson, Herbert Johnston 
and James R. Brown. 


FERRAROTTI, Franco. La sociologia industriale in America e in 
Europa. Taylor, Torino 1959. 193 pp. L. 1.000. 


In this book a survey of organizations for research in industrial society is presented, 
Mr Ferrarotti mentions organisations in the United States as well as in Europe (Great 
Britain, France, Italy, West-Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Holland and Bel- 
gium). An introduction to the aims of industrial sociology precedes the survey. 


Fox, ANNETTE BAKER. The Power of Small States. Diplomacy in 

World War II. University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1959. ix, 212 pp. 

$ 5.50. 
The subject of enquiry in this study is the influence of the small powers on world 
politics and the conditions in which these powers have been able to maintain their 
neutrality in the Second World War. The general conclusions are drawn after an 
examination of the diplomatic history of Turkey, Finland, Norway, Sweden and 
Spain in the period 1939-1945; this method renders the book useful both for the 
student of Political Science and for the student of diplomatic history. Dr Fox also 


points out the importance of small powers in the cold war as exemplified by Yugo- 
slavia and Spain. 


FURSTENBERG, FRIEDRICH. Probleme der Lohnstruktur. Die witrt- 
schaftliche und soziale Bedeutung der Lohnunterschiede. J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1958. viii, 116 pp. DM. 9.80. 


From this investigation, which may be considered a pilot study of the causes, and 
possibilities of redressing the wage-differences, it becomes abundantly clear how deep- 
ly these differences are influenced by non-economic factors, and how closely the eco- 
nomical wage structure and the social prestige hierarchy are interwoven. For this 
reason (and there are many other interesting aspects to this study) this book merits 
careful consideration by social historians. 


Gou.p, Linwoop P. The Price of Survival. Public Affairs Press, 

Washington (D.C.) 1959. x, 96 pp. $ 2.50. 
The intention of the author, in composing this book, has been to make the reader 
realise the crisis in Western civilisation and the fact, that the West vis-a-vis Commu- 
nism has been driven into the defensive. The author advocatesa philosophy of survival, 
which implies a reflection on what is valuable in Western civilization, for instance 
liberty and political democracy. Education as a means of revitalising the consciousness 
of Western values is especially emphasized. The introduction to this, at some points 
a little confused, book has been supplied by J. E. Harley. 


GROENMAN, Sj. Ons deel in de ruimte. Beschouwingen over vraag- 
stukken in het grensgebied van sociologie, sociale opbouw en plano- 
logie. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1959. 143 pp. Hfl. 14.00, 
16.50. 


Written in the borderland of sociology and social planning this book is intended for 
the expert as well as for the interested layman. The problems under discussion are 
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all connected with the distribution of space so urgent in such a closely populated 
country as Holland. Especially interesting is the chapter on town quarters, in which 
steriotypifications as “loneliness” and isolation of the modern town-dweller are 
refuted with powerful arguments and with reference to recent investigations. Attention 
is also paid to traffic and its sociological aspects in modern society and to such pheno- 
mena as the “new towns”, and the city as a way of life. 


HArticu, MANFRED. Wirtschaftsordnung und katholische Sozial- 
lehre. Die subsididre und berufsstdndische Gliederung der Gesell- 
schaft in ihrem Verhiltnis zu den wirtschaftlichen Lenkungssystemen. 
Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. x, 195 pp. DM. 15.50. 


A thorough analysis of Roman Catholic economic and social thought is presented in 
this book, Heft 2 of the Schriften zum Vergleich wirtschaftlicher Lenkungssysteme, which 
takes especially into account the principle of subsidiarity. Mr Hattich discusses the 
systems of such prominent Catholic thinkers as Messner, Nell-Breuning and Gruter, 
and goes on to describe the functioning of the ideal Catholic social system in a market- 
economy. He emphasizes the problems and difficulties of applying the ideal of the 
“corporative order” in modern society. 


Homans, GeorGE Caspar. Theorie der sozialen Gruppe. Westdeut- 
scher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1960. 451 pp. DM. 37.50. 


Homans’ monograph, which appeared in 1950 as “The Human Group”, and in which 
the author undertakes to approach social life from the angle of the small group, has 
now appeared in this German translation with a preface by Robert Merton. In it an 
attempt is made to arrive at general hypotheses and conclusions after a strictly me- 
thodical investigation of four variables (interaction, sentiment, activity and norms) 
and the relation of the group with the outer world. The material used consists of 
fragments of well-known works, e.g. Management and the Worker, Street Corner 
Society and We, the Tikopia. It is gratifying that translation has made this interesting 
study accessible to a wider public. 


Hoover, CAtvin B. The Economy, Liberty and the State. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York 1959. 445 pp. $ 5.00. 


Prof. Hoover’s essay on the close interrelation of individual liberty and government 
intervention in the economical sphere also presents a general survey of the existing 
economical systems of the world. Special attention is paid to the totalitarian systems 
and their functioning; stress is laid, too, on the changed and still changing character 
of capitalism in the USA and particularly in the West-European states; characteristic 
of the nature of this work is the moderate and discriminative viewpoint that enables 
the author to attain a high degree of objectivity in his findings and conclusions. 


Hucues, H. Sruarr. Consciousness and Society. Macgibbon & Kee, 
London 1959. xi, 433, XV pp. 30/-. 


Concentrating on the development of social thinking in the period 1890-1930 in 
Germany (including Austria), France and Italy - which countries are, in the author’s 
opinion, more characterised by a consciousness of a common culture than the West- 
European periphery — Prof. Stuart Hughes’ essay in intellectual history presents a 
fascinating picture of the origins of the social thought that had such a decisive influence 
on the twentieth-century mind. This brilliant study, in which the author shows an 
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exceptional erudition and versatility, throws light on such figures as Durkheim, 
Pareto, Groce, Freud, Max Weber and Beigson, and on men of letters, as Proust, 
Hesse, Thomas Mann; also, however, on figures of mainly political significance, as 
Sorel, Peguy, Gramsci and Mosca. The American edition of this important work was 
published in 1958. 


Internationales Soziologenlexicon. Hrsg. von Wilhelm Bernsdorf. 
Ferd. Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. viii, 662 pp. DM. 49.00. 


The present volume is meant to complete the previously published Worterbuch der 
Soziologie. Its use as a book of reference for sociologists is evident in that it represents, 
in alphabetical order, more than 1.000 sociologists with a short description of the 
scientific activities and a list of publications of each. The term sociology has been taken 
in a very wide sense and includes, for instance, Lassalle, Max Adler, Lenin, and con- 
temporary Marxist sociologists from Poland, Yugoslavia, etc., and economists, e.g, 
Karl Biicher, Schmoller, A. Wagner, social historians, political scientists and social 
psychologists. In the question of how far to go back the editor has taken the line that 
the age of the “bourgeois” revolutions in Europe gave birth to this branch of know- 
ledge, thereby including such people as Condorcet, Rousseau and Mandeville. 


KARRENBERG, FRIEDRICH. Gestalt und Kritik des Westens. Beitrage 
zur christlichen Sozialpolitik heute. Kreuz-Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. 
249 pp. DM. 14.80. 


Mr Karrenberg aims, in this intelligent and exceptionally well-written study, at work- 
ing out the possibilities of a contribution, by means of a Christian-social ethical 
approach, to the formation of a societal order. The possibilites of fitting in Marxism 
are judged slight; the author also shows some scepticism with regard to the younger 
Marx — the concept of “alienation” is studied critically as to its content and its appli- 
cation in reality and (in most cases) is considered unusable. Also with regard to other 
modern political currents, for instance neo-liberalism and neo-socialism (West- 
European democratic socialism) the author presents a discriminative analysis. 


Kirk, RussELu. Lebendiges Politisches Erbe. Freiheitliches Gedan- 
kengut von Burke bis Santayana 1790-1958. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 
Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 1959. 484 pp. DM. 19.50. 


The British edition of this work, which appeared under the title: The Conservative 
Mind, was noticed on page 275, vol. [X, 1954 of the “Bulletin”. The popularity of this 
work is illustrated by the fact, that in the United States it has run to five editions. The 
political thinkers here discussed all belong to the conservative camp and are, with the 
exception of de Tocqueville, all Englishmen and Americans. Very good is the dis- 
cussion of Burke and his influence on conservative political thought, with which the 
book opens — in the other chapters, too (on Disraeli, Macaulay, John Adams and 
others), the author shows great scholarship. The work has been written from a mili- 
tantly conservative viewpoint. 


Der Konservative Gedanke. In ausgewahlten Texten dargestellt von 
Hans Barth. K. F. Koehler Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. x, 331 pp. DM. 9.80 
This collection of texts by spokesmen of the conservative idea is preceded by an 


excellent introduction by Prof. Barth, in which the historical origins of conservative 
thought and its content (circumscribed as an approach and attitude of the mind and a 
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heim, number of assumptions on Man, the organic nature of society and tradition) are dis- 
roust, cussed. Of Edmund Burke there are the Reflections on the Revolution in France, and 
ce, as | An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, of Robert Peel the Tamworth Manifesto, 
kwas | and of de Tocqueville parts of Democracy in America. Of A. H. Miiller, S. T. Co- 


leridge, F. J. Stahl, Disraeli, R. Churchill, and, among the moderns, Lord Hailsham 
fragments are included. 





lorf. 
| LeIBHOLZ, GERHARD. Strukturprobleme der modernen Demokratie. 
hb der | Vetlag C. F. Miiller, Karlsruhe 1958. 1x, 304 pp. DM. 18.80. 
sents, | The essays collected here have been written (some of them were originally speeches) 
of the in the last thirty years. Besides the first part, in which various forms of suffrage are 
taken dealt with, this book contains dissertations on the essence and fundamental structural 
| con- aspects of democracy. The author finds, that the increasing secularisation of democracy 
Cee has led to a deadlock finding expression, for instance, in the disappearance of “trans- 
social cendental legitimation” (a problem closely connected with that of sovereign power 
ethat | in the State), and the rise of a contrast between the two most important fundaments of 
now- democracy, viz. liberty and equality. 
, Marx, ENGELS, Lenin. Uber proletarischen Internationalismus. Dietz 
rage Verlag, Berlin 1959. 717 pp. DM. 8.00. 
959. In this carefully annotated volume, speeches and writings of Marx and Engels and 
of Lenin (the latter occupying about 60%) have been collected, which offer a compact 
vork- survey on their opinions on nationalism, nationality and “proletarian internationalism”. 
thical In a preface of the Moscow Institute for Marxism-Leninism, the actual importance 
rxism is underlined in connection with the present struggle against “national communism”. 
unger 
— MEYNAUD, JEAN. Introduction 4 la science politique. Librairie Armand 
other 


Colin, Paris 1959. 369 pp. F-.fr. 


This work is the tooth publication in the excellent series Cahiers de la Fondation Natio- 
nale des Sciences Politiques. With a modesty which, at least in many parts of his book, 
dan- seems out of place the author himself pretends to offer no more than a first intimation 


West- 


ile of the problems in this branch of science which, even more than sociology, is only 
& in the process of finding its own ways. In fact, he gives a very careful outline of the 
range and limits of his special discipline, points out its issues, and the differentiation 
vative of opinion on its scope, purpose, and practical value. Very useful is the intelligent 
of this discussion of the available literature, of which next to the French works in this field, 
;. The justice is done to the importance of American and English research. Special mention 
th the should be made of the excellent chapter on “political science and the social sciences” ; 
e dis- it seems fundamental for the author’s views on the role of political science, more so 
+h the than the chapter on the latter’s relation to economics. 
s and 
mili- | Mrcuet, Ernst. Der Prozess ,,Gesellschaft contra Person”. Soziolo- 
| gische Wandlungen im nachgoetheschen Zeitalter. Ernst Klett Verlag, 
ial | Stuttgart 1959. 247 pp. DM. 14.80. ; 
9.80 The approach of the problem of the individual in society by Prof. Michel is mainly 


i philosophical. Sociological aspects, however, are dealt with in the second part, which 
by an | treats of the crisis of the individual in modern society. Here such phenomena as 
yative | “massification”, “technologisation”, the structural change of the family, position of 
and a } the aged, and what is called the “paternal problem” are closely studied. The wide 
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theological and philosophical knowledge of the author finds expression in nearly every 
page. 


MrrTcHELL, G. Duncan. Sociology. The Study of Social Systems. 
University Tutorial Press Ltd., London 1959. ix, 174 pp. 11/6.-. 


The author, in this valuable introduction to sociology, which is primarily designed 
for the interested layman, defines sociology as a discipline concerned with the struc- 
tural aspects of society. This restriction has carried the advantage that in a small com- 
pass a systematical survey could be given from a sociological level of investigation as 
distinguished from the historical and the psychological levels. The book is divided 
into three parts; part I is devoted to the history of sociology, part II to the institutions 
of the “simple society”, and is mainly based on social anthropological findings, and 
part IIII to the complex society. 


Myrpat, GuNNAR. Okonomische Theorie und unterentwickelte Re- 
gionen. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. xii, 162 pp. DM. 16.00. 


The present book is the German translation of “Economic Theory and Under-develop- 
ed Regions” which appeared in Great-Britain in 1956. The American edition, which 
came out under the title of “Rich Lands and Poor. The Road to World Prosperity” 
as Vol. 16 in the seties of World Perspectives, was reviewed in Vol. III (1958), part 2 
on p. 302 of this journal. 


PASDERMADJIAN, H. La Deuxiéme Révolution Industrielle. Préface de 
M. André Siegfried. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1959. 
Xv, 150 pp. F.fr. 700. 


The interesting thesis here worked out is, that our present society is not so much the 
product of the “first industrial revolution”, which begins in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, as of the “second industrial revolution”, of which the beginning must 
be situated in the last decades of the nineteenth century. This second industrial 
revolution is characterised, in the author’s opinion, on the technical plan by, e.g., the 
application of the petrol-motor and electricity and the replacement of iron by steel; 
on the organisatorial plan by concentration and rationalisation, and on the social- 
economic plan by the increase of wages, the rise of the standard of living, and mass- 
consumption. 


A Reader’s Guide to the Social Sciences. Ed. by Bert F. Hoselitz. 
The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1959. 256 pp. $ 2.95. 


The present volume is intended as a guide for the general reader and for the librarian. 
It provides short descriptions and evaluations of the most important (worthy and 
typical) authors and books on, resp., History, Geography. Political Science, Economics 
Sociology, Anthropology and Psychology. The book is not so much a bibliography as 
a systematized survey of history, methods and standpoints in the various branches of 
social science. Preceding these sections is a general introduction by Bert F. Hoselitz 
on the development of social science in the last two hundred years. 


R6uN, Hans. Der Beruf des Industriearbeiters in der heutigen Ge- 
sellschaft. Hochschule fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften, 
Niirnberg 1957. viii, 150 pp. 


BIBL! 
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Dr Rohn discusses in this work, which is a Doctorate Thesis forthe Hochschule fiir Wirt- 
schafts- und Sozialwissenschaften Nirnberg, the position of the industrial labourer in the 
present industrial society in contrast to his position in the past. Attention is paid, 
especially, to the change of the vocational aspects and, more generally, the motivational 
aspects in the choice of job. The significance of the encyclical Quadragesimo anno, co- 
determination and modern devices to render the industrial worker’s task agreeable, 
is underlined. 


R6pKE, WILHELM. Gegen die Brandung. Zeugnisse eines Gelehrten- 
lebens unserer Zeit. Gesammelt und hrsg. von Albert Hunold. 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 1959. 418 pp. 
S.fr. 18.50. 


On the occasion of Wilhelm Répke’s 6oth birthday a number of his uncollected and 
shorter writings have here been brought together by Albert Hunold. They cover 
the period from 1923 to the present and are of great importance for those wishing to 
make themselves familiar with the economic thought of this prominent representative 
of neo-liberalism. A multitude of subjects arise, of which a great number concern the 
German reconstruction; short essays on Keynes, Walter Eucken, Rueff and others 
are also included. They are preceded by papers by Ludwig Erhard, F. A. Hayek, 
Reinhard Kamitz and Jacques Rueff and others, who illustrate the importance of 
Répke in present-day economics. 


SatoMon-DeELatour, G. Politische Soziologie. Ferdinand Enke Ver- 
lag, Stuttgart 1959. xi, 261 pp. DM. 26.00. 


The term “sociology” in the title has been taken in its widest sense and encompasses 
the history of political ideas as well as, and this aspect is brought out very clearly, the 
social history. Rather than attempting a general analysis of political phenomena the 
author has set out to investigate the relations between political concepts and their 
interpretations in different periods and situations of world history. In other cases a 
“genetic” explanation is given, as for instance of the rise of political power, which is 
traced back to the cattle-breeding tribes and is viewed in close relation to sacral power. 


Srupson, GEORGE. Sociologist Abroad. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 
1959. 189 pp. Hfl. 10.50. 


The basis of this book was a series of lectures given at the University of Leyden in the 
period 1958-1959 by the author as visiting professor. It has preserved all the vividness 
of the spoken word and presents an erudite survey of the development of American 
sociology, some methodological issues in American sociology, some capita selecta, 
and role and values of the sociologist. The author advocates a better integration of 
sociology and psychology (especially psychoanalysis). 


Het Sociale Leven in al zijn Facetten. Sleutel tot de moderne maat- 
schappelijke problematiek. Dl. III. Van Gorcum & i N.V., 
Assen 1959. 491 pp. Hf. 26.50. 


The third and last part of this monumental work (part I and II were noticed on page 
488, vol. III [1958], part 3 of this journal) contains contributions on, for instance, 
the sociology of knowledge, deviant behaviour and applied sociology. Articles of 
special interest are: the study by Prof. Hofstra on the concept of “normality” in socio- 
logy, which is a first-rate theoretical dissertation on the historical background and 
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the methodological implication of this concept, and the critical study of J. A. Pon- 
sioen on the methods of Moreno, in which especially the vagueness of Moreno’s 
concept of spontaneity is criticized; of the same author an article is included on the 
“ethics of sociological research”. 


SoROKIN, Prrirm. Social and Cultural Dynamics. A Study in Major 
Systems of Art, Truth, Ethics, Law and Social Relationships. Peter 


Owen Ltd., London 1959. 718 pp. 50/-. 


Since the publication, in 1937-1941, of Social and Cultural Dynamics the need has 
arisen of an abridged and revised edition of the work, that originally was published 
in four volumes. The present volume meets this want and has been brought up to date; 
it maintains the line of argument to the smallest detail and even strengthens it, while 
the paragraphs of secondary importance, footnotes, references and the sources of the 
statistical material have been left out. In the preface the author observes a further 
decay of “Sensate” culture and a slow growth of the “Idealistic” or “Ideational” 
pattern. It is not possible to reproduce here the multiplicity of ideas and speculations 
expressed in this book; suffice it to say, that they emerge more directly and enequivo- 
cally in this short edition than in the original one. 


Soziologie und moderne Gesellschaft. Verhandlungen des vierzehnten 
deutschen Soziologentages vom 20. bis 24. Mai 1959 in Berlin. Fer- 
dinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. viii, 249 pp. DM. 32.00. 


Under the editorship of Dr Alexander Busch the lectures and papers presented at the 
German sociological congress in 1959 are here printed. Besides the general addresses, 
among which the one by Prof. M. Horkheimer on the relation between sociology and 
philosophy in historical perspective, there are also studies of special subjects: The 
German Contribution to International Sociology (papers by Howard Becker, R. F. 
Beerling, Morris Ginsberg), Industrial Sociology (with a brilliant contribution by 
T. W. Adorno about the Theory of “Semi-Culture” [Ha/bbildung]) and, finally, cultural 
and anthropological subjects. 


SPERBER, MANES. The Achilles Heel. Transl. by C. FitzGibbon. 
André Deutsch, London 1959. 224 pp. 18/-. 


“A left wing reconciled to power is an irreconcilable contradiction in terms” — “the 
left cannot advance if it does not fight against every form of mystification”. These 
two sentences taken from the first part of this book, which contains a few separate 
shorter studies, might be used as motto for the author’s own convictions as they are 
formulated here. An Austrian by birth, he developed into a revolutionary after the 
First World War, but was disappointed by the Russian Communists and their comrades 
in the West. His is a new approach to “leftism” which accepts, for instance, Truman 
but rejects McGarthyism as well as Stalinism. The brilliantly written essays offer much 
insight (e.g., the critical evaluation of economic growth in the USSR and the USA). 
Some are devoted to directly actual questions such as the Rosenberg case, others to 
Freud and Freudianism (combating absolutist pretentions) and to Lawrence. 


Staatslexikon. Recht, Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft. 6., véllig neu bearb. und erw. Aufl. 4. Band. Verlag 
Herder, Freiburg 1959. 1247 pp. DM. 68.00. 


The fourth volume of this valuable series (the sixth revised and extended edition) 
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n- comprises the words from Hauriou to Konsum. Like the preceding volumes it is of 
D's eminent importance as a book of reference for the social historian, and the average 
he standard of the contributions is high. This particularly goes for what is written under 


the heading Kommunismus by J. M. Bochetiski, G. Stavenhagen and H. Kohler; here 
is a short but very good survey of communism and such related subjects as dialectical 


Or materialism, historical materialism, classes, and the role of the party in Leninist theory. 

er Other articles of importance are: Jaurés, Internationalen, Historismus, Kapitalismus and 
Klassenkampf. 

“ SuLzBucH, WALTER. Imperialismus und Nationalbewusstsein. Euro- 

ed as 

ie: paische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt a/M. 1959. 283 pp. DM. 24.00. 

ile Basing his study on an extensive historical, sociological and economical literature the 

he | author analyses such intricate concepts as “nation”, “national consciousness” and 

ler “imperialism”. The clear, systematic and, above all, critical way in which this is done 

il” places this work with the best of its kind, and the manner in which current notions on 

ns “nation”, “state”, and “imperialism” are criticized, logically reduced and historically 

O- explained, testifies to a discriminating and undogmatic approach of these questions. 
The inclusion of a discussion of present-day international organisations contributes 
to the actuality of this work. 

= 0 

t- Theoretical Aspects of International Relations. Ed. by William T. R. 

Fox. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame (Ind.) 1959. xii, 

ae 118 pp. $ 3.25. 

es, The essays collected in this work each attempt to illuminate the theoretical consider- 

nd ations for the analysis of international relations. Among the contributions, all on a 

he high level, those of Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth N. Waltz should be mentioned. 

F, Reinhold Niebuhr, in his essay devoted to power and ideology as factors in national 

by 4 and international affairs, has undertaken a direct approach to the problem, and he 

ral suggests a concrete political outline to be followed by the United States in their fight 


against the Communist ideology. 


: HISTORY 
Arkinson, Witt1AM C. A History of Spain & Portugal. Penguin 


h 

ee , Books Ltd., Harmondsworth 1960. 382 pp. 6/-. 

ite This work, which is part of the Pelican History of the World, emphasizes the political 
ire history, and pays the necessary attention to the cultural achievements, of each period. 
he Social history as such remains in the background, in agreement with the author’s 
les framework for this book. The treatment of Spain and Portugal in one volume has had 
an obvious advantages; the intertwinement of the political developments of the two states 
ch is thus clearly demonstrated. A chronological table and a short bibliography complete 
\). t the book. 

tO 


BoDENSTEIN, WALTER. Neige des Historismus. Ernst Troeltschs Ent- 
wicklungsgang. Giitersloher Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn, Giitersloh 
1959. 216 pp. DM. 9.80. 

The most important thesis in this thorough and profound study on Ernst Troeltsch 


is, that in his later development his theological heritage comes clearly to the fore. 
nc) By reference to shrewd analyses of Troeltsch’s work the author demonstrates how 
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deeply the metaphysical foundations of his “historist” thought are anchored in Christian 
metaphysics. The book also provides an insight into the essential problems of the so- 
called liberal theology at the turn of the century, and points out the actuality of these 
problems (and in general of the historist view of Christendom) for present-day 
theology. 


BruNNER, Otto. ,,Feudalismus”. Ein Beitrag zur Begriffsgeschichte. 
Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz; 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH., Wiesbaden 1958. 39 pp. DM. 3.80. 


The meaning of the concept of “feudalism” is carefully analysed for a number of phi- 
losophers (for instance, Hegel), sociologists (M. Weber) and historians (M. Bloch 
a.o.). In this comparison, the ideological character comes to light, and it does so even 
more in a study of the meaning the word had in the writings of people like Marx, or 
the French “utopian” Socialists, who tended to confine “feudalism” and “absolutism” 
as it existed previously to the French Revolution. In the process of the author’s 
dissertation the definition of feudalism becomes more general, and — of necessity - 
more vague. 


Cox, OLttver, C. The Foundations of Capitalism. Foreword by Harry 
Elmer Barnes. Peter Owen Ltd, London 1959. 500 pp. 42/-. 


Capitalism, according to one of the most important conclusions of this book, is in- 
separably linked with an accessibility of foreign markets, and can only develop by 
expanding its economic role in a wider world. For the growth of capitalism (which 
concept is taken in a very wide sense) the author thinks a re-orientation of government 
and of religion (a nationalization of the church is, in fact, found in Renascence Venice, 
Holland and England) necessary. These conclusions were arrived at after a study of 
capitalism in Venice, Genoa, Florence, Holland and England; the industrial revolution 
comes up for treatment as a phenomenon falling within the bounds of capitalism. 


DrANGER, JACoB. Nahum Goldmann. Ein Leben fiir Israel. 2 vols. 
Europiaische Verlagsanstalt GmbH., Frankfurt a/M. 1959. 272 pp.; 
271 pp. Ill. DM 28.00. 


This biography of Goldmann (one-time President of the Jewish World Congress and 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine) about covers the period 1908-1936; the third volume. 
which will appear later, will bring the biography up to the present. Mr Dranger has, 
in this work, done more that describing the life and work of Goldmann: he repeatedly 
takes a stand himself, from a Zionist point of view, and by that very method attains a 
vivid manner of description. The foreword to this book (of which the French edition 
appeared in 1956) has been written by Franz Béhm; he brings up a number of funda- 
mental aspects of Zionism and points out, for instance, that discrimination as a cause 
of Zionism was much less actual at the time than is generally supposed, but that, on 
the contrary, it was more of a reaction on the tendency towards assimilation. 


Eastman, Max. Great Companions. Critical Memoirs of some Famous 
Friends. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York 1959. 312. pp Ill. 
$ 4.75. 


Mr. Eastman draws an extremely vivid picture of a number of famous people of his 
acquaintance as he learned to know them in personal contacts, such as E. W. Cripps, 


Einstein, Hemingway, Trotzky, Freud, Russell, Chaplin and Dewey. Some of the 
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details he offers seem revealing, most of them are exceptionally interesting. They also 
throw light on the intellectual evolution of the author himself. The chapter on Dewey 
gives also a short biography of the latter. 


Historia social y economica de Espafia y America. Dirigada por J. 
Vicens Vives. Tomo I: Colonizaciones, Feudalismo, América primi- 
tiva; Tomo II: Patriciado urbano, Reyes Catolicos descubrimiento 
de América; Tomo III: Imperio, Aristocracia, Absolutismo; Tomo 
IV: Burguesia, Industrializaci6n, Obrerismo; Editorial Teide, Bar- 


celona 1957-1959. 509 pp.; 571 pp.; 604 pp.; 525 pp.; 710 pp. Il. 
Maps. 


This monumental work which has just been completed with the appearance of the 
4th tome (2 volumes; in total 5 volumes) has been written by Spanish specialists. 
Apart from the editor, J. Vicens Vives, the following scholars have written contri- 
butions: E. Bagué, M. Ballesteros Gaibrois, G. CSpedes del Castillo, A. Dominguez 
Ortiz, J. Ma. Font Rius, J. Carcia Tolsé, M. Hernandez Sanchez-Barba, J. Mercader 
Riba, J. Nadal Oller, R. Ortega Canadell, L. Pericot Garcia, J. Regl4, S. Sobrequés 
Vidal. In general, the scope of the work encompasses not only social and economic 
history, but the history of ideas as well, and, as regards political history, the necessary 
framework for an understanding of the other aspects. The history of Spain and that 
of Spanish America have been pictured, naturally, in their interrelation, but also 
independently, and it is with an admirable understanding for detail as well as for general 
characteristics (especially for Latin America where a treatment giving too many par- 
ticulars on the various different regions or countries was impossible within this frame- 
work) that the authors have performed their task. The first tome deals with Spain 
from prehistoric times until the 12th century, and contains also chapters on pre-colonial 
America. The second tome is devoted to the 13th-15th centures, the epoch in which 
Spanish history gave rise to the material and spiritual forces that eventually led to the 
colonisation of the Southern half of the Western hemisphere. The first expeditions and 
the Conquistadores as well as the impact of the discoveries and colonisation on the 
home country are dealt with. Tome three is the flowering age of Spanish culture, 
judged on the whole more favourably by Spanish historians than by others. The 
fourth tome which consists of two volumes, is devoted to modern history since the 
18th century. Here, too, Spanish history is treated in somewhat greater detail than that 
of the former colonies. The political divisions and the tensions betweeen the social 
classes influenced by the technological and economic changes are given much space, 
especially in so far as the pre-1914 period is concerned. Valuable surveys of the various 
Spanish-American countries have, however, been included; they reflect the often 
tremendous economic development in some of them. The whole work is excellently 
presented, contains a great many maps and is abundantly illustrated, whilesome pictures 
are in colour. 


Kest1nG, Hanno. Geschichtsphilosophie und Weltbiirgerkrieg. Deu- 
tungen der Geschichte von der Franzdsischen Revolution bis zum 
Ost-West-Konflikt. Universitatsverlag Carl Winter, Heidelberg 1959. 
xxiv, 328 pp. DM. 
This book contains a summary of systems of the philosophy of history from the 
French revolution to the present day, including a consideration of two important 
“pre-revolutionary” schools of thought, viz. those of Descartes and Vico. The histo- 
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rical-philosophical systems that subsequently pass in review are, resp., those in which 
the idea of progress is inherent, Hegelian theory, historical materialism, historism, and 
the great eschatological and cyclical systems as represented, for instance, by Spengler 
and Toynbee. Relatively much attention is paid to what the author culls “the philo- 
sophy of history in action”, the bolshevist theory as developed by Lenin and Stalin, 


LeporntE, GasrieL. Eléments de bibliographie sur Vhistoire des 
institutions et des faits sociaux 987-1875. Avec le concours de André 
Vandenbossche. Editions Montchrestien, Paris 1958. v, 232 pp. F.fr. 
2.500. 


The bibliography here composed by a team of historians and jurists under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Lepointe and Prof. Vandenbossche, contains more than 3300 items, 
Restrictions have been made by including only works written in French, and by leaving 
out publications of a too exclusively local importance. The works have been arranged 
alphabetically according to author’s name; the inclusion of an alphabetical index 
facilitates the search. 


Lopez, RoBert SABATINO. The Tenth Century. How Dark the Dark 
Ages? Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 1959. vi, 58 pp. $ 0.735. 


In this booklet a number of sources from the tenth century have been collected, which 
offer the reader an opportunity to form an opinion on the question of how far this 
century may be characterised as “dark” (measured by social, political and cultural 
standards). The introduction, which was supplied by the compiler of these sources, 
greatly contributes to a better insight into these problems. 


MEINERTZHAGEN, R. Middle East Diary 1917-1956. The Cresset 
Press, London 1959. xi, 376 pp. 35/-. 


The author of this diary, who has filled many important posts in the Middle East 
(he was, among other things, Chief Political Officer in Palestine, and Military Adviser 
to the Middle East Department of the British Colonial Office) here shows a strong 
sympathy with Zionism and the State of Israel. His commentaries on the events 
between 1917 and 1956, and specially the post-war Arab-Israelian enmity and the action 
against the Suez Canal are coloured with strong anti-American feelings and condemn 
the “appeasement policy” of Great-Britain towards the Arabs and especially Egypt. 


Negeri, Anronro. Saggi sullo storicismo tedesco: Dilthey e Meinecke. 

Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1959. 302 pp. L. 2.500. 
German Historism is here studied with reference to essays on Dilthey and Meinecke. 
The scientific development of the former is examined phase by phase with much at- 
tention paid to influences from contemporaries. In the part on Meinecke the author 
prefers a strictly thematic treatment of the latter’s theories in which the concepts 
“nation”, Staatsrdson, and his general methodology of history are successively brought 
up for discussion. 


No.iau, GUNTHER. Die Internationale. Wurzeln und Erscheinungs- 
formen des proletarischen Internationalismus. Verlag fiir Politik und 
Wirtschaft, K6ln 1959. 344 pp. DM. 


Although the author also offers short surveys of some of the most conspicuous aspects 
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ich and actions of the First and the Second Internationals, the Third International (and, 
and to a lesser extent, international Communism since 1943) is the central subject of the 
sler book, It gives, on the whole, no more than a fully documentend outline, but some of 
Ho: | the decisive turning points in the development have been given much more attention, 
lin. e.g., the Second Congress of the Comintern which defined the line of conduct for a 
long time to come, or the turn to a People’s Front policy as a consequence of Hitler’s 
les tise to power. The author extensively quotes from official sources, also in order to 
ité shed light on the detailed functioning of the Comintern apparatus. 
fr. 


Pares, R1cHARD. Merchants and Planters. Cambridge University 
| Press, London 1960. viii, 91 pp. 10/6. 


a In this study, which is Supplement No 4 of the Economic History Review, Mr Pares 
ine investigates the collaboration between the merchant in the home country and the 
alk planter in the colony in the seventeenth century by reference to three examples: the 
hie British tobacco colonies, and the French and British sugar colonies. Among other 


things he investigates the nature of and the reason for investment, the terms of the 
agreement and the forms of transfer. The documentation of this interesting study is 
rk very thorough. 


B ‘| Rosrnson, JR., CHARLES ALEXANDER. Athens in the Age of Pericles. 
an University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1959. xi, 165 pp. $ 2.75. 
his 

ral In his portrait of the Athenian civilization at the time of its greatest prosperity Mr. 
es, Robinson has addressed his description primarily to the general reader to provide 


him with a general notion of the nature of Athenian society. The cultural and political 

achievements, such as the creed of liberty, democracy, art and philosophical thought, 
et } are concisely dealt with, as is the meaning of Athenian civilization for the world to-day. 
This is the first volume in the Centers of Civilization Series, forthcoming volumes of 
which will deal with Rome in the Augustan Age, Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
ast others. 


ng ROSENBERGER, Erwin. Herzl As I Remember Him. T'ransl. from the 
German and abridged by Louis Jay Herman. Herzl Press, New York 


ion 

mo } 1959. 251 pp. Ill. $ 4.00. 

pt. The author, who, as an editor of the Zionist paper Die Welt in Vienna, often came into 
} contact with Herzl, especially illuminates his subject’s personal side in these attractive 

ce. memoirs. The exceptional stature of the “founder of Zionism” and his wide personal 


abilities clearly emerge in these notes, as does the environment and the milieu in 
which Zionism was born. Facsimiles of a number of Herzl’s letters (some of them 


_ published here for the first time) and other illustrations have been included. 

10r 

pts ScHoEps, HANns-JoAcHIM. Was ist und was will die Geistesgeschichte. 

ght +} Uber Theorie und Praxis der Zeitgeistforschung. Musterschmidt- 
Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1959. 133 pp. DM. 9.90. 

S- The author here undertakes to give an outline of method and object of the Geistesge- 

> 


schichte and to justify the emergence of this branch of science. The object of this new 

ad iN discipline is the Zeitgeist and its shifts through time; its sources are diverse and include 
encyclopaedias, biographies and autobiographies, diaries, letters, motion pictures, 
cts, periodicals, etc. In a reconnaissance of the field of enquiry the author introduces such 
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questions as periodization of history and the working of the “spirit of the age” in 
various institutions and ideas. 


SEDILLOT, RENE. Histoire des Colonisations. Librairie Arthéme Fay- 


ard, Paris 1958. 649 pp. F.fr. 1.350. 


Presenting a survey of “colonisations” from Ancient Egypt to the present day this 
book is very suitable as reference work — particularly by its convenient system of 
arrangement, the placing of the dates in the margin and the absence of footnotes. It 
is also well-written from a stylistical point of view. The term of “colonisation” (the 
author investigates the forms, causes and conditions of this phenomenon in the first 
chapter) has been taken in a very wide sense here and includes, for instance, besides 
the Roman conquests the Germanic states after the fall of the Roman empire. As the 


political and economical backgrounds in the colonising countries are also described | 


the author obtains a remarkable completeness. This very useful book is part of the 
series of Les grandes études historiques. 


Wutr, Joser. Raoul Wallenberg. Colloquium Verlag, Berlin 1958. 
96 pp. 


This book contains a description of the activities of the Swedish diplomat Raoul | 


Wallenberg in Hungary in the period 1944-1945. There is, among other things, an 
account of the way in which he succeeded in saving thousands of Hungarian Jews 
from the gas chamber. The author also goes extensively into the disappearance of 
Wallenberg, c.q. his imprisonment and death in the Soviet Union, i.a. with reference 
to statements of fellow-prisoners of Wallenberg’s in the Soviet Union. The book is, 
furthermore, important in that it gives much information on the activities of the S.S. 
in Hungary. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


ALLEN, Rosert Lorine. Soviet Influence in Latin America: the Role 


of Economic Relations. Public Affairs Press, Washinton (D.C.) 1959. 


x, 108 pp. $ 3.25. 


In his treatment of Soviet-Latin American economic relations the author deals exten- 
sively with the motives and objectives of the two groups of countries. Concerning 
the Soviet motives he points out those of a political nature (obtaining political influence 
in the Latin American area); those in the economic sphere viz. the development of 
the Soviet economy in the past fifteen years, with cost prices increasing, especially in 
the agricultural and the extractive sectors are marked out in particular. After a de- 
scription of nature and expansion of Soviet-Latin American trade in the last decade 
an attempt is made to trace some trends and to discuss the prospects. 


BAuLIN, JACQUES. Face au Nationalisme Arabe. Editions Berger- 
Levrault, Paris 1959. 174 pp. F.fr. 800. 


After a short description of the rise and the origins of Arabian nationalism the author 
successively deals with nationalism in its relation to Islam, to Communism (he finds, 
that Communism and Islam are not incompatible ideologies) and to the Western world. 
In this way a creditable exposition is presented of the problems of the Arabian coun- 
tries, supplemented by a number of suggestions for the policy to be followed by the 
West with regard to these countries. 


_ 
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in Gorst, SHEILA. Co-operative Organization in Tropical Countries. A 
study of co-operative development in non-self-governing territories 
under United Kingdom Administration 1945-1955. Basil Blackwell, 


y- | ese 
7 Oxford 1959. xiii, 343 pp. 25/-. 
his The present book is a study of co-operative development in non-selfgoverning terri- 
f tories for which the U.K. was responsible in the period 1945-1955. Besides presenting 
‘ a general survey of co-operative development in each country, the author has under- 
wn taken an analysis of the material under consideration. Her conclusions clearly show, 
ms that in general the co-operative movement has expanded considerably in the area under 
aa | survey. The agricultural co-operations, particularly, have increased most rapidly in 
re number and membership, whereas consumers’ co-operations have, thus far, met with 
| relatively little success. 
ed | 
the 
GotsHAL, SyLvAN. Together We Stand. Public Affairs Press, Washing- 
ton (D.C.) 1959. vii, 77 pp. $ 3.25. 
8. In his description of French-American relations the author shows great admiration and 
; sympathy for France, which, in some cases, he carries so far as to condemn the 
pel American attitude in the Suez conflict of 1956 and, for instance, in the Algerian 
Pd question, of which a picture is given that turns out indiscriminately favourable for 
a France and the Fifth Republic; the argument here used is the threat of a Communist 
"on encirclement of the Nato countries. A close collaboration of France and the USA is 
nee considered indispensable for the position of the West. 


is, 
8, Huxtey, Atpous. Brave New World Revisted. Chatto & Windus, 
, London 1959. 164 pp. 12/6. 


Making full allowance for the many purely fantastic elements in “Brave New World” 
: its author has put the question in how far some of the more real predictions he made 
almost thirty years ago have come true, or show definite tendencies in that direction. 
He does so in a number of chapters that each deal with a special subject. The first 
59. —and not the least interesting — treats of the menacing reality of over-population which, 
by the intermediary of Asia falling a prey to Communism, will become a manifest 
burden for Western Europe as well. In this essay, as in the others (e.g., on propaganda 


ne in a democratic society and under dictatorship, on brainwashing, on “hypnopaedia” 
nce | and other powerful techniques which deprive the individual of his free personality), 
ol Mr. Huxley testifies to his possessing a brilliant style, a powerful analytic capacity, 
, as well as a capacity of combination, but also a tendency towards too absolute de- 
i be finition of what seems no more than a guess. 
ade 
LeiFeR, WALTER. Fiinf Wege nach Asien. Marienburg-Verlag, Wiirz- 
burg 1959. 49 pp. DM. 3.80. 
asd \ From a European and Christian point of view the author endeavours to trace five 
roads which might lead to a better mutual understanding between Western Europe 
hor and non-communist Asia: political, economic, cultural, religious and in the sphere 
ide of simply-human relations. He is of the opinion that the West could do more to win 
ld. confidence, and that communism has recently lost some of its appeal (Hungary 
un- | Kerala, Tibet). The booklet is primarily a contemplation of facts and conclusions. 
the | 


| Menpe, Tresor. Die dritten Machte. Der Westen und die Entwick- 
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lungslinder. Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Diisseldorf-K6ln 1959. 202 
pp. DM. 10.80. 


The well-known author here investigates the relative power as it is distributed in the 
world to-day, and pays particular attention to the relation between the West and the 
uncommitted underdeveloped countries. The problems confronting the latter in their 
economic developments, the way in which Western aid is deficient, the decrease of the 
prices of raw materials and the consequences of free trade are all treated with great 
shrewdness. Consequently this book is a suitable introduction to what has become one 
of the most pressing problems of the present day. The French original has appeared 
under the title Entre la peur et l’espoir. 


NENNI, BEVAN, MENDES-FRANCE. Rencontres (Février 1959). René 
Julliard, Paris 1959. 190 pp. F.fr. 780. 


The discussions held at the initiative of the weekly paper L’Express are here re- 
produced in an arrangement according to subject. The aim of the discussions was to 
investigate whether, in the European non-Communist left, there is sufficient agreement 
for it to be put up as an alternative to the political creeds that are in government 
to-day. Besides discussions on the essence of a left policy, formulated as a policy of 
fundamental social renovation, averse from any empiristical approach and compromise 
the subjects were economic problems and planning, including their political and 
juridical implications, and the problems of foreign policy on a European and inter- 
continental scale. 


SACHSE, EKKEHARD. Automatisierung und Arbeitskraft. Verlag Tri- 

biine, Berlin 1959. 262 pp. DM. 
After briefly illuminating the concept of automation and setting it into a historical 
framework Dr Sachse discusses the fundamentally different consequences of auto- 
mation in capitalistic and socialistic societies. Whereas in the latter automation creates 
some problems but, on the whole, can be considered salutary, in capitalism it sharpens 
the contrasts and stimulates such phenomena as over-production and concentration 
of capital; the author elucidates the text with drawings, statistics and charts. 


VERALDI, GABRIEL. L’Humanisme technique. Essay critique sur les 
théories de Raymond Villadier. La Table Ronde, Paris 1958. 181 pp. 
F.fr. 500. 
Technological progress is considered by the author as a process, that benefits mankind 
and is the essential factor of social change. He considers adaption to it necessary for an 
integration of the technological and the social levels. By reference to a great number 


of examples (mainly French) he goes on to demonstrate how easily rationalisation 
could be realised in many sectors of French economic life. 


CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
(For North Africa see also: Asia) 


Morttey, Mary. Devils in Waiting. Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 
London 1959. x, 224 pp. 18/-. 
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202 This is a record of the experiences of the writer during her stay in French Congo before 
the second World War. It contains valuable information of an ethnological nature, 
especially concerning black magic and secret societies which, though not observed 


" re systematically, are described with much intelligence and great power of observation. 
*y i. Equally interesting is the description of the “colonial environment” of the white 
Fe: functionaries in this colony, one of the poorest in the pre-war French empire. 

of the 

he Sudan 

e one 


eared Hott, P. M. The Mahdist State in the Sudan 1881-1898. A Study of its 
Origins, Development and Overthrow. Clarendon Press, Oxford 
1958. x, 264 pp. Maps. 35/-. 


tené Basing his study primarily on the rich archives of the Mahdist State in Khartoum, 
the author studies this period as an historical phenomenon interesting in itself, the 

re fe- relevance of which cannot be measured by the place it occupies in British or Egyptian 

yas to history. It is for that reason, that he studies the Mahdia with a strong emphasis on its 

ment | Sudanese and Islamic background and, though the relations with Egypt and England 

ment { ate described as well, on the internal development within the Mahdist State. On 

icy of account of this approach the book is a valuable contribution to the history of the 

omise Sudan and of Islam alike. 

| and 

inter- Union of South Africa 


BAUMANNVILLE. A study of an Urban African Community. Published 
Tie for the University of Natal. Oxford University Press, London, New 
York, Cape Town 1959. viii, 79 pp. Ill. 27/6-. 


war | The survey, carried out in Baumannville (in the city of Durban), of which the results 
are published in this Report Number 6 of the Natal Regional Survey, has a general 


auto- ‘ , aus > peri: . 
eu informative character and offers useful statistical material. Sociologically important 
aad are, for instance, the chapters dealing with marriage and the /obo/a practice in an urban 
ea environment, and the attitudes towards other racial groups. 
AMERICA 
r les } 


Rama, Cartos M. Mouvements ouvriers et socialistes. (Chronologie 
 PP- et bibliographie). L’Amérique Latine (1492-1936). Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, Paris 1959. 223 pp. F.fr. 1.500. 


nkind Prof. Rama has here composed an admirable bibliography of great use for social 
for an historians in view of the interesting social developments that have occurred in Latin 
umber America since the colonisation. The bibliography has been divided into periods; each 
pation section is preceded by a chronology of the most important historical events, which 
serve as reference for the bibliography itself. Special mention must be made of the 
general introduction by Prof. Rama, in which the most important political and social 
trends are concisely described. 
Canada y 

A People and its Faith. Ed. by Albert Rose. University of Toronto 

ced Press, Toronto 1959. xiv, 204 pp. $ 5.00. 

“2 


The centenary of the Holy Blossom Temple, the oldest Jewish congregation in To- 
i ronto, has provided the occasion for publishing this book, which contains a number 
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of interesting contributions on several aspects of Jewish life in Canada. Among them 
ate also essays of a more general character, such as those of Gerald. M Craig, who 
discusses the history of Jewry in the Canadian setting, and of A. M. Kamerling and 
H. E. Kagan on, respectively, the religious roots of the state of Israel, and psychology 
and religion. The get-up of this jubilee edition is magnificent. 


VICKERS, GEOFFREY. The Undirected Society. Essays on the Human 
Implications of Industrialization in Canada. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto 1959. viii, 162 pp. $ 4.50. 


The five essays collected in this book, which is of great interest to the social scientist, 
were contributed as papers to the Round Table on Man and Industry, a project under 
the auspices of the University of Toronto inthe period 1956-1958. In them the author 
raises questions related to problems of change in Canada, and sets up a theoretical 
framework, in which the whole process of change can be viewed. Theoretical subjects 
coming up for treatment are, respectively, the Needs of Man, the criteria of Well- 
Being, adaptability and adjustment, and the impact of industrialization on human 
valuation, motivation and status. 


Mexico 
Aparicio, ALFONSO Lopez. El Movimiento Obrero en México. An- 
tecedentes, desarrollo y tendencias. Segunda Edicién. Editorial Jus, 
México 1958. xiv, 280 pp. 
This is a well documented study on the labour movement in Mexico in which the 
various ideological components (socialist, communist, anarchist and Roman Catholic) 
especially in the trade unions’ organisations have been given attention. One of the 
characteristics of the book is that the author has stressed the origins and, in this 
connection, has given much space to the special conditions produced by colonial histo- 
ry. The Revolution is dealt with mainly from the trade union point of view, although 
the various different parties come up for discussion. 


United States of America 


Exxins, STaNuey M. Slavery. A Problem in American Institutional 

and Intellectual Life. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1959. 

248 pp. $ 4.50. 
Mr Elkins, in this important and interesting study, brings some aspects of slavery 
and the abolition movement in the United States to the fore, that as yet have received 
little or no attention in works on the subject. Thus, for instance, the impact of slave 
conditions (a fundamental difference is made between conditions in Latin-America 
and in North-America) on the personality of the slave, where an interesting parallel 
is drawn with the shifting behaviour of prisoners in Nazi-camps as investigated by 
modern psychologists; the difference in the concept of “sin” in America and Europe 
due to a lack of institutionalization in the former, and other aspects of indisputable 
importance are treated. 


Epstein, MELECH. The Jew and Communism. The Story of Early 
Communist Victories and Ultimate Defeats in the Jewish Community, 
U.S.A. 1919-1941. Trade Union Sponsoring Committee, New York 
1959. X, 438 pp. $ 6.95. 
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The author, himself formerly a Communist and editor of the Freibeit, in this excellent 
work gives not only a picture of Communist penetration into the Jewish community 
in the United States, but of the Communist Party as such and its factional struggles 
in the period between the two World Wars. Besides the impact of issues as, for instance, 
the Palestine question, the rise of Fascism, and the attitude of the Soviet regime 
towards the Jews, particularly the experiment of Birobidjan, Mr Epstein deals with 
the causes of the vulnerability of Jews to Communism. This vulnerability is elucidated 


with the help of “portraits” and biographical notices of men like Olgin, Israel Amter 
and Jack Stachel. 


La Farce, OLtver with the assistance of Arthur N. Morgan. Santa 
Fe, The Autobiography of a Southwestern Town. Foreword by Paul 
Horgan. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1959. xviii, 436 pp. 


Ill. $ 5.95. 


Mr La Farge creates a picture of the history and development of Santa Fe with the 
help of texts from the “New Mexican”, a periodical founded in 1849. Short informative 
commentaries have been added to the newspaper articles and communications. Much 
of the atmosphere of the old Santa Fe has been preserved in these texts, which conse- 
quently present valuable documentation material for the study of the “frontier society” 
and White-Indian relations, while they make interesting reading for the layman. 


The period covered by this book ends about 1953. 


NELSON, RatpH L. Merger Movements in American Industry 1895- 


1956. A Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York. Princeton University Press, Princeton 1959. xxi, 177 pp. $ 5.00. 


In the period under study the author could establish three great merger movements, 
viz. in the petiod 1898-1902, in the late twenties, and in the first decade after the Second 
World War. He aims, in this study, at tracing the factors, that have influenced the 
merger movements and includes among his findings the importance of the develop- 
ment of a strong capital market, and the possibilities of utilizing this market. Another 
interesting part is that, in which the author examines the correlation between merger 
movements and business cycles, with industrial stock price and industrial production 
index as indicators. 


New Dimensions in Collective Bargaining. Ed. by Harold W. Davey, 
Howard S. Kaltenborn and Stanley H. Ruttenberg. Harper & Brothers 
New York 1959. vit, 203 pp. $ 3.50. 


The rapid changes in management-union relationships, that have occurred after the 
war, are here investigated. Mark L. Kahn and Joel Seidman deal with the new con- 
ditions created by the AFL-CIO merger; the impact of technological change, and 
especially automation, is analysed by Robert L. Aronson, while Harold W. Davey 
discusses some consequences of the Taft-Hartley Act. This book, which contains nine 
essays, is Publication No 21 of the Industrial Relations Research Association. 


PERRIN, Ottvier. A la recherche du temps gagné. Notes américaines. 
Editions Olivier Perrin, Paris 1959. 277 pp. F.fr. 
As the subtitle indicates this book collects a number of notes made during a journey 


through the United States. They relate to a wide variety of subjects and bear witness 
to Mr Perrin’s power of sharp observation — they have, moreover, been written in a 
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vivid style, which alone would reward the reader. Mr. Perrin pays great attention to 
the opinions of Americans about Europe and things European, and knows how to 
explain these in an intelligent and original manner. 


SCHOELL, FRANCK L. Histoire de la Race Noire aux Etats-Unis du 

XVile siécle 4 nos jours. Payot, Paris 1959. 248 pp. F.fr. 1.200. 
The survey of the history of the Negro in America here presented is focused on the 
emancipation of the Negro and his changed position in American society. Although 
no new points of view or conclusions emerge and no new factual material is used this 
book has its advantages, as it clearly and effectively summarizes the whole development 
of the American Negro from the 17th century till now, describes the large trends and 
keeps the facts of minor importance on a secondary plane, It therefore appears to be 
especially useful as a general introduction to the subject. 


SCHULTE NorDHo rt, J. W. Abraham Lincoln. Van Loghum Slaterus, 

Arnhem 1959. 266 pp. Ill. Hfl. 12.50. 
Of the voluminous literature on Lincoln little is in Dutch; it is, therefore, gratifying 
that Dr Schulte Nordholt has filled this gap, the more so as he has set up his pleasantly 
written study in such a manner, that the educated layman, too, can find much to his 
taste here. The author has used a new source, viz. the letters of the Dutch ambassador 
in the United States, which however, do not throw any new light on Lincoln. The 
work is also excellently produced; it contains, besides a number of photographs and 


reproductions of drawings, some maps showing the military developments during the 
Civil War. 


The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six. The Story of the American Revolution as 


told by Participants. 2 vols. Ed. by Henry Steele Commager and 

Richard B. Morris. The Bobbs-Merrill Cy. Ltd., Indianapolis 1958. 

xxxi, 662 pp.; xviii, 686 pp. Ill. $ 15.00 per set. 
The two authors (whose expertness is ample guarantee for a vivid and scholarly ac- 
count of the history of the American revolution as told by participants and provided 
with short introductions by the editors) have, in composing this unique collection of 
sources, been confronted with difficulties entirely different from the source book on 
the Civil War, the Blue and the Gray, published nine years ago. In their introduction 
they point out how the material from the revolution period was much scantier, and 
newspaper accounts and letters from privates and officers in the field to their families 
were much rarer at the time. On the other hand ample use could be made of letters 
written by people, who filled key-positions and whose significance was crucial, as for 
instance John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, Nathanael Greene 
and, particularly, George Washington. Another difficulty lay in the international 
character developed by this war of independence, which resulted in the editors being 
obliged to include sources on, e.g., the diplomatic activities in France (such as letters 
from Beaumarchais and the Comte de Vergennes), in Spain and in Holland; they have 
also printed sources on the “transfer” of Hessian mercenary troops. In general the 
English side is represented fairly; advocates as well as opponents of the suppression 
of the rebellion have been included. Special praise is due, finally, to the magnificent 


lay-out, the many illustrations and maps of this work. 


Tootg, K. Ross. Montana: An Uncommon Land. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman 1959. x, 278 pp. Ill. $ 4.95. 


—— oo 
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to Instead of giving a step-by-step historical account of the State of Montana the author 
w to has chosen to concentrate on some important problems and the economic booms and 

busts experienced by this region. This has been a successful method, partly because 
} the monotony of facts has been avoided and because the history of Montana remains 
du organically integrated in the economic history of the United States and the opening 
up of the West. The book is excellently produced with convenient maps and a large 
number of illustrations picturing the natural environment of the State. 


| the 
ugh 
‘this a 
nent STREET, JOHN. Artigas and the Emancipation of Uruguay. Cambridge 
= / University Press, London 1959. xiv, 406 pp. Ill. 52/6. 
The origins of Uruguayan nationality are here subjected to a thorough and very 
f detailed investigation, which (without turning the book into a biography) covers the 
rus part played by Artigas in the process that led to the foundation of an independent 
i State. Dr Street discusses the roles of Brazil, Argentina and Great-Britain, the existing 
rivalries and the two opposite forces of Uruguayan nationalism and the idea of feder- 
ying ated Rio de la Plata States, thus presenting a valuable contribution to the history of the 
intly  / Rio de la Plata region in the period of 1811-1820. 
) his 
ador_ | 
The ASIA 
and LerFer, Watrer. Weltprobleme am Himalaya. Eine Entscheidungs- 
dae zone der Gegenwart im Spiel der Menschheitsgeschichte. Marienburg- 
Verlag, Wiirzburg 1959. 197 pp. Ill. DM. 14.80. 
1 as This book offers a more concrete description of the issues at stake in and about the 
and } Himalaya. Interesting is, e.g., the picture of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan and the dis- 
158 cussion of the religious and political controversies confronting Pakistan, India and 
an Burma. The fundamental difference in China’s and India’s outlook is given due stress; 
in this context the Tibetan question is dealt with. The inclusion of personal obser- 
y ac- vations contributes to the vividness of the book. 
ided 
on of Marxism in Southeast Asia. A Study of Four Countries. Ed. by 
the } Frank N. Trager. With Contributions by J. S. Mintz, I. M. Sacks, 
“tion . . . 
and | J+ Seabury Thomson, D. A. Wilson. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ilies | ford (Ca.) 1959. v, 381 pp. $ 7.50. 
tters In his introduction as well as in his concluding chapter the editor stresses the im- 
$ for portance of a democratic variety of Marxism, as contrasting with Communism, and 
aie he even goes to such lengths as to expect some “tropical variant of the Scandinavian 
.@) 


, pattern” to be realized in Southeast Asia. It is a broad conception of Marxism, which 
eing =} is also at the basis of the four special studies, devoted to Burma, Thailand, Viet Nam 


tters and Indonesia, each going into great detail as to the rise and development of the 

have } Communist and Socialist parties there. As a matter of fact, the union of socialist 

the thought with nationalism is given considerable attention, also in explaining the 

a differentiation which is such a marked characteristic of the (various brands of) socialism 

cent in this part of the world. Among the most interesting themes is the gradual abandon- 
ment by Socialist parties of the cult of the USSR as a Socialist power, another is the 

' } impact on them of the rise of Communist China. 

a- 


.  Rosz, Saut. Socialism in Southern Asia. Issued under the auspices of 
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the Royal Inst. of Int. Affairs by Oxford University Press, London, Bri 

New York, Toronto 1959. viii, 278 pp. 330/-. tyl 
Indigenous socialism is a relatively recent phenomenon in Asia, and it ison the whole | Ma 
in the very difficult position, that it should at the same time differentiate against the 
big parties such as Congress in India, which also profess socialist principles, and against 
the Communists. This is the general cadre for the present magnificent analysis of the 
various socialist parties in Southern Asia and a full survey of their history and problems. 
Naturally, the author has included the activities of the Asian Socialist Conference. 
Parties that come near to official socialism also come into the picture. It is with much 
insight and understanding that, for instance, the special conditions under which the 
Indian socialists have to operate are described — their party is the one in Asia with the 
longest continuous history, but the Communist Party had already become an active 
force ten years earlier. The documentation is excellent. 


Chin 
. CE 


Lasin, SuZANNE. La condition humaine en Chine communiste. La As 
Table Ronde, Paris 1959. xii, 510 pp. F.fr. 1.500. ; 


By means of conversations with refugees, who had fled from Red China to Hong 
Kong, the author has obtained a survey of the Communist régime as it was experienced 
by the ordinary man. Her interviews represent all classes of the Chinese population; 
among them were peasants, Communists, fishermen, judges and a labourer. These 
conversations are supplemented in the book with observations by the author herself 
about Chinese economy, law and the Communist party. The tenor is fiercely anti- 
Communist, and in this the book deviates much from a great number of travel- 
accounts on China. Miss Labin accuses the writers of these of creating a wrong, too 
bright, impression of Communist China on the ground of too little and too one-sided | Cc 
information. Pc 


StRONG, ANNA LoutsE. Tibetan Interviews. New World Press, 
Peking 1959. iii, 210 pp. Ill. 


Miss Strong has written this story of her recent experiences in Tibet where she travel- 
led and spoke with many people, wholly in conformity with the official Chinese 
Communist point of view. It is particularly the social conditions that are said to be } 
the mainspring of a revolutionary spirit among the masses, and it was against this 
modernisation that the “rebellion” in the spring of 1959 was undertaken. Much } 
attention is paid to opinions of non-Communist Tibetans supporting Chinese action. 


Zao 


India 


BANERJEE Drip. Probleme der Industrialisierung in Indien. Hoch- 
schule fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften, Niirnberg 1959. iv, 
1§2, vii pp. | 
This doctorate thesis for the Hochschule fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften Niirnberg 
deals with problems of the industrialisation of India in a very general manner, so that 
it is also easily readable for the non-economist. The author investigates the successive 
phases of the investments and the long-term advantages of each of them, and the 
general principles according to which a rapid economic development can take place. } 
The focus of this study is also on the two five-year plans with particular attention de- 
voted to the significance of the traffic system. 


Q 
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n, BRECHER, MicHaet. Nehru. A Political Biography. Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, London, New York, Bombay, Toronto 1959. xvi, 682 pp. Ill. 
ale | Maps. 42/-. 


he For the composition of this excellent political biography the author has used written 
m0 sources (unpublished letters by Nehru, by Dr Syed Mahmud, a former Minister in the 
he Indian Ministry of External Affairs, etc.) as well as interviews with Nehru himself, 
se Earl Mountbatten, and many others. The result is a well-balanced work, painted on a 
o3, canvass broad enough to include, besides strictly biographical matter, the most 
ch important developments of India’s road to independence and the characteristic features 
he r of India’s post-independence policy. Mention should be made of the author’s critical 
he insight, which does not leave him for a moment, not even where his admiration for 
a Nehru is evident. The period after independence occupies half the book and great 
attention is paid to the period 1945-1947 and the partition. 

Cuacko, GrorGE K. India toward an understanding. Bookman 
La Associates, New York 1959. 212 pp. $ 4.50. 

i The problems confronting India to-day are carefully examined by the author, who 
ng stresses the social outlook as a factor to be reckoned with in the process of introducing 
ed | social and economic change. Besides treating the more familiar problems of India, 
on; such as population pressure and difficulties connected with industrialization, Mr 
ese Chacko mentions some less-known facts, e.g. the tendency to locate the new industries 
self in the North (for fear of the communism in Kerala) and, consequently, the frustration 
iti- and damming of energy in the South. Throughout the book he gives proof of a 
el- realistic and soundly objective approach. 

00 
led 3 


Contributions to Indian Sociology. Ed. by Louis Dumont and D. 
Pocock. Mouton & Co, Paris, The Hague 1959. 101 pp. Hfl. 6.00. 
3S, The present issue of this promising periodical, which is an irregular publication 


devoted to the progress of Indian Sociology, is completely dedicated to Hinduism, 
particularly to what may be called Popular Hinduism — sociologically perhaps it most 


el- relevant aspect. The whole problem is subjected to intelligent observation with the 
ese ’ help of number of books recently published in this field. 

be 

his 


, Drone, Davip N. Soviet Russia and Indian Communism. 1917-1947 
With an Epilogue Covering the Situation Today. Bookman Associates, 
New York 1959. 429 pp. $ 8.50. 

Besides Soviet Russia’s relations with Indian communism attention is also paid to 


h- the history of the Indian Communist Party and its tactical shifts in orientation in the 
: period 1917-1947. Dr Druhe deals with such crucial episodes as the year 1920, when 


IV, a revolutionary overthrow of British rule by means of Soviet-trained troops was 

\ planned, and the period of the United-Front policy after 1935, which brought re- 
erg markable success to the Party. Interesting, too, is Dr Druhe’s account of Communist 
ae policy during the Second World War. Here the change from “imperialist war” to 
ve “people’s war” is the subject of an illuminating treatment. The documentation of this 
the authoritative study is impressive throughout. 


ce. } ° 
re Gopa.An, A.K. Kerala. Past & Present. Lawrence & Wishart, London 


1959. 128 pp. Ill. Maps. 15/-. 
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xili, 305 pp. $ 5.00. 
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The author, who is a Central Committee member of the Communist Party of India, 
presents a survey of the history of Kerala and of the social and economic conditions 
in this part of India. Special attention is paid to the rise to power of the Communists 
in Kerala and their social and economic achievements. The recent political develop- 
ments, e.g. the intervention of the Central Administration to remove Kerala’s 
Communist governement, have not been taken into account yet. 


MisrA, B. B. The Central Administration of the East India Company 
1773-1834. Manchester University Press, Manchester 1959. xii, 476 


pp. 45/-. 


On account of the lack of a comprehensive description of the governmental system 
of the East India Company this book, which is based on the Company’s archives, is very 
important; it treats of a phase of crucial importance in Indian history, which makes 
its influence felt even now. Dr Misra demonstrates how the Company’s administration 
particularly later, reflects the trend towards liberalism and reform in the home country, 
and how it prepared the way for modern Indian government. Naturally much attention 
is paid to the administration of revenues, its development and its incongruousness 
with the existing and regionally differing systems of tenure. 


OVERSTREET, GENE D. and MArsHALL WINDMILLER. Communism in 


India. University of California Press, Berkeley, Los Angeles 1959. 


xiv, 603 pp. $ 10.00. 


This authoritative work is planned in a carefully detailed way. The authors have 
included every aspect of Indian Communism, and shed light on many points previously 
unknown or not clearly perceived. Their story of the development of the party — the 
close interrelation with foreign and interior policy, with the Communist states, and 
notably with Moscow and Peking party lines is fully recognized — involves that of the 
shifts and their consequences, e.g. the policy of insurrection, to be followed by that 
of respectability (Kerala). Moreover, the mass and front organizations (trade unions. 
students’ and authors’ leagues) under Communist inspiration are dealt with in a master- 
ly manner. With admirable intelligence the authors have analysed the very interesting 
points of discord within the Party at various stages of its history. 


Israel 


ScHWARZ, WALTER. The Arabs in Israel. Faber and Faber, London 


1959. 172 pp. Ill. 21/-. 

Mr Schwarz describes, in this book, the material and “ideological” position of the 
Arabs in Israel. Notably the question of land tenure and employment of the Arabs is 
clearly illuminated, as are the attitudes of the two population groups towards each 
other. In some instances the author is very critical of Israeli official policy, though 
on the other hand, the great material improvements and the economic prospects of 
the Arab minority as compared with the Arabs in the other countries of the Middele 
East are given their full due. Interviews with persons from all classes of the population 
have provided the most important material for this book. 


ZWEIG, FERDYNAND. The Israeli Worker. Achievements, Attitudes 
and Aspirations. Herzl Press and Sharon Books, New York 1959. 
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lia, Though he primarily devotes his study to the Israeli worker the author also comments 
ons on more general subjects related to the problems under discussion, e.g. the social 
ists framework, sociological and ethnical characteristics of the working force, productivity 
op- | and industrial organistion. These and other subjects are treated with sympathy, though 
la’s the description is by no means one-sided or indiscriminative. Special interest is invoked 


by the chapters devoted to the Histadrut, its organisation and its ideology, and to 
Israeli socialism, of which both the origins and the basic features are traced. 


ay 
76 Japan 

Dore, R. P. Land Reform in Japan. Issued under the auspices of the 
em | Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press, 


ety | London, New York, Toronto 1959. xvii, 510 pp. Ill. Maps. 55/-. 


kes The author’s investigation into the impact of Japanese land reform during the Oc- 


-_ cupation on Japanese economy and the social structure is successful, for instance, in 

ai that it directs the attention of Western readers to one of the major reforms in Japan. 

ae In his enquiry Mr Dore investigates, with the help of a questionnaire survey and a 

= large number of written sources, the standard of living of the agriculturers (he finds 
a rapidly increased equalisation of the living standards of the urban and the rural popu- 

i i lation), rural politics, and the considerable shift in social structure. 

in 

9. Malayan Federation and Singapore 


SCHOLTEN, HERIBERT. Heisses Singapur. Marienburg-Verlag, Wiirz- 
ave burg 1959. 224 pp. Ill. DM. 14.80. 


rsd Various aspects of life in the city of Singapore, and of the nations which form its 
r | population, have been popularly described in this book, which is richly illustrated 

Pe: (a few coloured pictures). The demographic problem, contrasts between Chinese, 
at ON Malayans and Indians, and, on the other hand, the melting-pot process, social con- 
a ditions and the secret organisations are among the subjects dealt with. The industriali- 
ale sation program and the relation of Singapore with Malaya are also discussed. Personal 
on experiences of the author play a prominent role. 

| Pakistan 

_  CALLARD, KerrH B. Political Forces in Pakistan 1947-1959. Institute 
i of Pacific Relations, New York 1959. 48 pp. $ 2.00. 

Prof. Gallard offers a brilliant analysis of political life in Pakistan with the focus on 
h the causes of the failure of democracy in that country. He takes into account a great 
. 5 number of factors responsible for the lack of political unity and loyal opposition and 
~ indeed offers a picture applicable to other newly independent countries as well. 
AC. , 

f 
. Turkey 
Co) 
ce | Hersunac, Z. Y. Turkey. An Economy in Transition. Uitgeverij 


ion Van Keulen N.V., The Hague 1958. xv, 340 pp. Hfl. 27.50. 


After a thorough study of Turkish economy in its successive phases the author arrives 

at the conclusion, that the alternatives in a future policy are not “liberalism” and 

' “planning”, as is often maintained, but interventionism and liberal but efficient 
9. planning. He stresses the necessity of attaining an equilibrium in economy by a 
number of such measures as a clear-cut programme for rate of growth, investment 


les 
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and consumption, the establishing of priorities, resources and market conditions, 
and increase of technical skill. This excellently written and well-documented study is 
No 14 of the publications on social change of the Institute of Social Studies. 


Karpat, Kemat H. Turkey’s Politics. The Transition to a Multi- 

Party System. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1959. xiv, 

522 pp. $ 7.50. 
Dr Karpat is especially concerned with the period 1946-1950, in which te liberalizing 
government and the rise of a multi-party system took place. Examining the forces 
that stood at the base of these reforms he mentions Western opinion and the need 
for American economical aid as factors to be considered to gain a complete picture of 
the process. The treatment of Turkish politics, economy, beliefs and creeds is very 
objective, pointing out the deficiencies of the political and economic system as well 
(concerning the latter the unequal distribution of the gains of the economic de- 
velopment plans is described), and gives information on nearly every aspect of Turkish 
politics. For the documentation secondary as well as primary sources have been used. 


Kiiic, Atremur. Turkey and the World. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington (D.C.) 1959. 224 pp. $ 4.50. 


Provided with an introduction by W. O. Douglas, in which attention is called to the 
increasing importance of Turkey within the Western bloc, this book presents a 
survey of Turkey’s history with a stress on the post-war period. Mr Kilic, who has 
especially studied the diplomatic aspects of Turkey’s history, mentions as their 
Leitmotiv Turkey’s solidarity with the West, not as an outpost, but as an integral part, 
and in this connection points out a continual misunderstanding of her ambitions by 
the Western powers, which, e.g., recently found expression in their hesitation over 
her admittance as a full member of NATO. With regard to the policy to be followed 
against Communism the author advocates a firm, consequent and uncompromising 
attitude. 


EUROPE 


Agrarsoziale Probleme in der Europaischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft. 
Verlag M. & H. Schaper, Hannover 1959. 130 pp. DM. 8.90. 


Heft 28 of the Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen contains interesting contributions 
(originally lectures given in Bad Télz in 1959) on the structure of agriculture in the 
countries of the European economic community; they partly contain prognoses and 
suggestions in the matter of agricultural integration, and partly studies on the structur- 
al differences of the various countries. Dr. S. L. Mansholt, Prof. E. W. Hofstee, L. G. 
Rabot and Dr W. Guthsmuths are among the contributors. 


BRONDSTED, JOHANNES. The Vikings. Transl. by Estrid Bannister- 
Good. Penguin Books, Harmondsworth 1960. 320 pp. Ill. 5/-. 


Besides a historical description of the Viking raids, the forms of colonisation, and the 
causes of the expansion, this history of the Vikings contains a description of the more 
general aspects, which are indispensable for an all-round picture, e.g. the Viking way 
of life, religion, technical equipment of the Vikings, and their arts as they could be 
deduced from archeological findings, chronicles, etc. Special praise is due to the first 
chapter, which presents a lucid and succinct description of the political situation in 
the Early Middle Ages. 
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ns, ENGELS, FREDERCK, PAuL and Laura LAFARGUE. Correspondence. 
= Vol. I: 1868-1886. Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow; 
Lawrence and Wishart, London 1959. 408 pp. Ill. 6/-. 


ti- This is the English translation of the first volume of the originally French publication 

Vv. of the correspondence between Engels and the Lafargues, which is very important 

“a for an understanding of their political activities of the time. Of special interest are, 
for instance, the comments on Bakunist activities and on the situation in France, 

ng including the Paris Commune and its aftermath. The period dealt with is that from 

ces 1868 until 1886. For further details we refer to Vol. I (1956), Part 1, p. 158, of this 

ed journal, where the French edition was reviewed. 

of 

Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte der deutsch-slawischen Beziehungen und 


ell | Geschichte Ost- und Mitteleuropas. Band Il. VEB Max Niemeyer 
i. Verlag, Halle (Saale) 1958. 465 pp. DM. 56.00. 


ish 
ed. | This 2nd vol. of the Yearbook for the History of German-Slavic Relations and the 
History of Eastern and Central Europe contains contributions mainly from German 
5 and East European authors who deal with a wide range of subjects, which, however, 
> 


are all related to German-Russian friendship in past and present. Among the more 
extensive contributions are the one by G. Gorski on the revolutionary workers’ 


he movement 1917-1918 at Leipsic and the impact of the Russian revolutions of 1917, 
5a a study of W. Markov on Balkan diplomacy, 1878-1912, and an essay of P. Bachmann 
1aS on Marx’ and Engels’ interpretation of the potentially useful, but already decaying 
eir help to revolution of the Russian obs¢ina, Other subjects are solidarity actions of 
rt, Czechoslovak workers on behalf of the Soviet Union in 1920, unpublished letters 
by in the Jena University Library on pre-1848 Bohemia, etc. 


ed | Linpsay, KENNETH. European Assemblies. The Experimental Period 
"8 | 1949-1959. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London; Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
New York 1960. xxi, 267 pp. 35/-. 


This book contains the report of the Round Table Conference held in The Hague, 


Ft which was attended by active politicians from the European countries, and political 
; scientists. The subject was the functioning of the European organisations and their 
} development in the last decade. Special attention is paid to the “national backgrounds” 
ns of the delegations and members of these organisations; the papers dealing with the 
he | relations of a number of countries with the inter-European organisations have been 
nd included at the end of the book. This work certainly contributes to a clarification of 
ar- this matter, which is so confusing to the layman. 
G. 


MrirGELER, ALBERT. De Geschiedenis van Europa. J. J. Romen & 
, Zonen, Roermond en Maaseik 1959. x, 516 pp. Ill. Maps. Hfl. 22.50. 


‘ 


The purpose of this book was to present a universal history of Europe by stressing 
} the specifically European facets. The result is not very satisfactory in many respects; 


rhe the period after the French revolution has relatively received too littele attention and 
yre the argumentation is sometimes confused. The geographical situation is rather over- 
ray stressed as a factor in the process wihch gave rise to the European political institutions, 
be European arts and the European Mind. Due to the impressive amount of illustrations 
rst} and illuminating maps the lay-out of the book is excellent. The Dutch translation 
in by Johan van Os has retained too much of the original German. The German edition 


appeared in 1958 under the title Geschichte Europas. 
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Polen, Deutschland und die Oder-Neisse-Grenze. Hrsg. vom Deut- 
schen Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte in Verbindung mit der Deutsch- 
Polnischen Historiker-Kommission unter der verantwortlichen Re- 
daktion von Rudi Goguel. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1959. 1067 pp. 
DM. 18.50. 


The documents here published (over 500, a third of which are of Polish provenance) 
cover the period from the German invasion into Poland 1939 up to the end of 1957. 
Statistical surveys of, resp., the economic backgrounds of West-German “revanchist” 
propaganda, the destructions and the results of reconstruction, have been included 
in appendices. Each chapter is preceded by a short introduction written by a different 
author; the general introduction by F. H. Gentzen strongly stresses the “revanche” 
idea in West-Germany and shows, in various aspects, more propagandist than purely 
scientific characteristics. Nevertheless this collection of documents may be of very 
great use (especially for the period 1939-1945) for the student of German-Polish 
relations. 


Protokoll der wissenschaftlichen Tagung in Leipzig. Band I: Die 
Oktoberrevolution und Deutschland. Band II: Probleme der Ge- 
schichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1958. 
xi, 495 pp.; x, 513 pp. DM. 12.50; DM. 12.50. 


These two volumes contain the minutes of the conference held by the Committee of 
Historians of the German Democratic Republic and of the USSR, from 25 to 30 
November, 1957. Each vol. is devoted to one of the two categories of subjects dis- 
cussed. The first, under the editorship of Albert Schreiner, deals mainly with the 
impact of the Russian October Revolution on Germany during the 1st World War, 
and in particular with such issues as the January strike of January, 1918, and the 
character of the German November Revolution. Among the many participants 
were A. S. Jerussalimski, W. Bartel, F. Dahlem, R. Lindau, K. Obermann, A. Meusel 
and J. Vesely. The second vol. has the subtitle “Discussion on the theme: The most 
important directions in reactionary historiography of the Second World War”, and 
it has appaered under the editorship of Leo Stern. It is in many respects less historical 
than political, although such themes as French, Italian, etc. historiography on recent 
history come up for (critical) treatment. Among the contributors are, apart from those 
already mentioned, W. T. Fomin, P. A. Shilin, E. Engelberg, J. A. Boltin, N. N. 
Jakowlew and G. L. Rosanow. Not only Germans and Russians, but also scholars 
and politicians from other East European countries took part. 


Scandinavian Democracy. Development of Democratic Thought and 
Institutions in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Ed. by J. A. Lauwerys. 
Publ. by The Danish Institute (Det Danske Selskab), The Norwegian 
Office of Cultural Relations, The Swedish Institute in cooperation 
with The American-Scandinavian Foundation, Copenhagen 1958. 
437 pp. D.Kr. 45.00. 


The basis of this collection of essays on Scandinavian political systems and economical 
life was Nordisk Demokrati, published in 1949, which was edited by Prof. Hal 
Koch and Prof. Alf Ross. The present volume is brought up to date and adapted, 
so that it differs in many and fundamental respects. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the contributions; special mention, however, should be made of the short treatise 
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by Alf Ross on democracy, in which this concept is lucidly elaborated. Of further 
general interest is the section on the building up of democratic attitudes, in which the 
crucial importance of the education of youth, and such media as the press, cinema 
and broadcasting, is argued. 


September 1939. Hrsg. von Basil Spiru. Institut fiir Geschichte der 
europaischen Volksdemokratien Leipzig. Redaktion: Felix-Heinrich 
Gentzen. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1959. 161 pp. Maps. DM. 7.40 


German and Polish sources have been used by the eight authors of this book, which 
not only offers information on the German attack on Poland in 1939, but also on the 
relations between the two countries since 1933, and on the occupation regime. The 
interpretation is completely along communist lines and the criticism of German 
militarism is extended to include the Federal Republic. 


The Soviet Satellite Nations. A Study of The New Imperialism. A 

Symposium ed. by John H. Hallowell. Kallman Publishing Cy., Gai- 

nesville (Florida) 1958, ii, 244 pp. 
The essays selected for this symposium have been reprinted from the February 1958 
Issue of “The Journal of Politics”. They focus on the period after Stalin’s death and 
deal with Hungary (Hannah Arendt), East Germany (Croan and Friedrich), Czecho- 
slovakia (Taborsky) and Yugoslavia (Dragnich). Other essays are devoted to problems 
connected with Moscow-Peking relations (Whiting), the Middle East (Lenczowski) 
and India (Overstreet). Mr. Brzezinski discusses communist ideology and power in a 
general manner. The standard of these essays is high throughout; together they give 
an excellent picture of the techniques and aims of Soviet imperialism and of the role 
of “national communism” within the communist orbit. 


Siidosteuropa-Bibliographie. Band I. 1945-1950. Hrsg. von Fritz 
Valjavec. II. Teil. Jugoslawien, Ungarn, Albanien, Siidosteuropa und 
grdssere Raume. R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen 1959. 263 pp. DM. 21.00. 


The present book is the second volume of Band I and is edited in the same way as the 
first volume, which was reviewed on p. 161, Part 1, Vol. II (1957) of this journal. 
It contains the bibliographies on the remaining South-East European countries and 
on larger South-East European territorial combinations. To this volume, moreover, 
the name index for both volumes of Band I has been appended. 


Wacner, WotFGAnc. Die Teilung Europas. Geschichte der sowjeti- 
schen Expansion bis zur Spaltung Deutschlands, 1918-1945. Deut- 
sche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1959. 246 pp. DM. 12.80. 


The fundamental thesis of the author is, that essentially expansionist aims of Soviet 
policy are characteristic throughout the period under discussion (from the October- 
revolution onward), and not only for the years following on the last World War. The 
latter period is one — and, naturally, the most successful — among three in which ex- 
pansionism became manifest, the first being 1919-1920 (Poland, Georgia, Armenia), 
The second 1939-1940 (Poland, Baltic countries, Finland, Bessarabia). The author 
has given a particularly trenchant survey, in which he also pays attention to the 
“theoretical” pronouncements made by the Communist leaders. The process of Soviet- 
ization in what were soon going to be satellite European countries in the immediate 
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post-war years (until 1947) is described in rather great detail; so are the setbacks 
undergone in Greece, Finland, Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy. 


Austria 


WANGERMANN, Ernst. From Joseph II to the Jacobin Trials. Oxford 
University Press, London 1959. x, 212 pp. 25/-. 


With reference to a great number of sources the author investigates, in this sound and 
scholarly work, the government policy towards the Fourth Estate and, more generally, 
the interplay of Government policy and public opinion during the reigns of Joseph 
II and Leopold II, with the emphasis on the rise of Austrian Jacobinism and the ge- 
nesis of the Vormarz as a consequence of the Emperor Joseph’s enlightened reforms, 
The Jacobin trials are extensively and accurately described, as are their consequences 
— in this respect, especially, new points of view are offered. 


Belgium 
Bruxelles et son Agglomération. Par G. de Greef, W. de Grijse, G, 
Jacques-Jehin e.a. Introd. par Max Gottschalk. Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Bruxelles 1958. 177 pp. 
B.fr. 170. 


The present report, part of the Etudes sur le Chémage, contains the findings of a large- 
scale enquiry in 1953-1954 on the subject of unemployment in Brussels and surround- 
ings. Unemployment according to branch of industry, age and sex, the influence of 
foreign competition, particularly Dutch competition in the framework of the BENE- 
LUX, as well as the specifically Brussels aspects are investigated. The chief conditions 
expalining the unemployment are the pull of non-manual labour and the urban con- 
centration enhancing the attraction of the branches of industry and services most 
subject to the fluctuations of the market. 


HENNAUX-DEPOOTER, LouIsE. Miséres et luttes sociales dans le Hai- 
naut 1860-1869. Université Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, Bruxelles 1959. 319 pp. B.fr. 300. 


This interesting study gives much information on economic life, workers’ conditions 
and social legislation in the Hainault industrial area. Special mention should be made 
of the way in which the author has succeeded in tracing the origins of the workers’ 
organisations in Hainault, and particularly the decisive role played by the International 
in these organisations. The International turns out, as the author demonstrates, to 
have had much less influence in this area on the strikes, which had an evidently spon- 
taneous character. Interesting, too, is the investigation into the connection between 
the economic condition of the market and the social movements, especially the influen- 
ce of the former on the membership of the trade-unions. 


Cyprus 
Home, Gorpon, Cyprus Then and Now. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
London 1960. xii, 243 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


The author here presents a history of Cyprus, in which great attention is paid to the 
monuments and archeological finds on the island. About modern times, particularly 
the so-called troubled years of the EOKA raids, there is a chapter by Viola Bayley, 
which gives a general impression of the situation on the island - the description of 
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the political backgrounds is brief and, on some points, lacks precision. The book is 
profusely illustrated with line drawings by the author and contains a chronological 
table of Cyprus’ history. 


Czechoslovakia 


Biazex, Mirostav. Okonomische Geographie der Tschechoslowa- 
kischen Republik. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1959. 254 pp. Ill. 
Maps. DM. 9.40. 
The economy of Czechoslovakia is outlined with the help of the newest data. Stress 
is laid on the industrial and mining sectors and on the regional distribution of industries 
The book has been translated from the original Czech: Hospodarsky zemépis Cesko- 
slovenska, and constitutes a convenient survey and a source of information on eco- 
nomical and geographical features of Czechoslovakia as it is today. 


KrAt, V. Otazky hospoddiského a socidlniho vyvoje v éeskych ze- 

mich 1938-1945, II, III. Nakladatelstvi ¢eskoslovenske akademie véd, 

Praha 1958, 1959. 474, 378 pp. Kés 42. 503 32. 50. 
On the basis of extensive research in archives the author, in these two volumes, 
sketches the development of the socio-economic life of Czechoslovakia in the period 
from Munich to the liberation. Vol. II gives a survey of the germanisation of a 
number of the most important banks and industrial concerns. After the strong French 
and British influences disappeared, Czech capital found a modus vivendi with German 
concerns, which naturally proved the stronger. The fact that they did keep contact 
with the Germans discredited, according to the author, the representatives of Czech 
capitalism and this again was of great importance fot the disappearance, after the war, 
of the political influence of Czech capital. 
This, together with the labour policies of the German occupiers, radicalized the 
Czechoslovak working class and thus also had its influence on the political develop- 
ments after 1945. In Vol. Ill the author discusses the situation of the working class. 
The book is divided into two parts, the dividing line being 1941, the year of the attack 
on the Soviet Union. The author points out that under the occupation the salaries 
were less indicative of the workers’ situation than in peacetime. Much attention is 
therefore paid to secondary labour conditions. In order better to situate the story, 
the author gives an introductory chapter on the working class in the years 1918-1938. 


PoLISENSKY, J. Nizozemska politika a Bila Hora. Nakladatelstvi ¢es- 
koslovenské akademie véd, Praha 1958. 357 pp. Kés 38.-. 
The main theme of this book is the relations between White Mountain Bohemia and 


the Netherlands. The 30 years’ war, according to the author, was the logical consequen- 
ce of a political crisis, the roots of which must be sought in the inner contradictions 


of the economic and social structure of European society of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. With Holland as the most advanced member of the European community 
and with feudal elements still strong in Bohemia, the study of their relations offer 
the author a good field of inquiry into the social background of the events of these 
years, side by side with a careful factual description of the events themselves. The work 


is based on much archival research. 


RaPANT, DANIEL. Slovenské povstanie roku 1848-49. Dejiny a doku- 
menty. III, 2, 3 Zimn4 vyprava, dokumenty. Vydavatel’stvo slovenskej 
akadémie vied, Bratislava 1954, 1958. 702, 686 pp. Kes 232; 57.-. 
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These two vols. contain 582 documents (no. 496-1077) and a number of appendices 
on the Slovakian expedition of 1848-49. The documents are given in the original 
language (Slovak, Hungarian, Latin, German). They concern not only military events, 
but also many aspects of civilian life. Interesting in this respect is, for example, no. 
968, a memorandum on equal rights for Slovaks as against Hungarians. Although 
indexes will probably be coming forth, it is somewhat regrettable that they are not 
given per volume particularly in view of the time that will elapse before the edition is 
completed, 


Rok 1905. K vydani pripravila O. Kodedova s kolektivem (Prameny k 
revoluénimu hnuti a ohlasu prvni ruské revoluce v éeskych zemich 
v letech 1905-1907). Nakladatelstvi éeskoslovenské akademie véd, 
Praha 1959. 678 pp. Ill. Kés 60.50. 
The book contains 583 documents and a number of appendices on the workers’ 
movement in Czechoslovakia in 1905 as it developed internally and, mainly, under 
the influence of the revolution in Russia. The documents are placed chronologically 
in 5 parts and taken both from archives and from printed sources —chiefly the periodical 


press. There are a historical and a technical introduction, indexes and a number of 
illustrations. 


VESELY, J. Kronika unorovych dnt 1948. Statni nakladatelstvi politic- 
ké literatury, Praha 1959. 236 pp. Kés 11.30. 
In 26 short chapters the author gives the story of the events of February, 1948 in 
Czechoslovakia. The book is based on the author’s reminiscences and on the literature 
mentioned in the bibliography. The book was occasioned by the end of the first 
decade of the new form of government. In a final chapter the author points to some 


of the consequences both for what he calls the White-Guardist emigration and for the 
Czech people. 


France 
AtruussER, Lours. Montesquieu. La politique et lhistoire. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris 1959. vi, 120 pp. F.fr. 360. 


The author accepts, on the ground of investigations into the method applied by 
Montesquieu (much attention is devoted to the latter’s conception of law) the opinion 


_ 


~ 


~ 


that Montesquieu was the founder of political science. By reference to Montesquieu’s | 


observations on forms of government he rejects the view, that Montesquieu pleaded 
for a division of the “Three Powers”: he advocated an equilibrium of the social forces 
in the structure of the state in the interest of the nobility. His work, conservative in 
intention, opened new ways for the practice of political life and the social sciences. 


The Decline of the Third Republic. Ed. by James Joll. Chatto & 
Windus, London 1959. 125 pp. 16/-. 


The four essays brought together in this collection describe some important problems 
of the last decade of the Third Republic. Max Beloff comments upon the demonstra- 
tions of the Rightist non-parliamentary organizations on the sixth of February 1934. 
The making of the Popular Front is described by James Joll, and the Rhineland 
Crisis of March 1936, so far as it had implications for the French political scene, is 


analysed by W. F. Knapp. John Sherwood concludes this series of essays with a 
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contribution on Georges Mandel, his political activities and their background. This 
book is number 5 of the St Anthony’s Papers. 


Ducos, Marcex. Action missionnaire en quartier ouvrier. Les Edi- 

tions du Cerf, Paris 1959. 255 pp. F.fr. 600. 
The interesting account of Roman-Catholic social work done by the author among 
workers in a number of industrial areas has been supplemented by some sociological 
observations of a general nature, and suggestions for considerata to be observed by 
missionaries. This work, which contains a host of data on workers’ conditions, and 
attitudes among workers towards the church, has been supplied with a preface by 
L, J. Lebret O. P. It is volume 56 of the series of Rencontres. 


The Economic Origins of the French Revolution. Poverty or Prospe- 

rity? (Problems in European Civilization.) Ed. with an intr. by Ralph 

W. Greenlaw. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston 1958. xv, 95 pp. 
Underlying causes of the French Revolution as they were seen by a number of famous 
historians and political thinkers (J. Michelet, A. de Tocqueville, H. A. Taine, A. 
Aulard, A. Mathiez, F. Funck-Brentano, P. Gaxotte, H. Sée, C. E. Labrousse, G. 
Lefebvre, F. Braesch) from whose writings extracts are given here in English trans- 
lation, form the central subject of the editot’s selection. Already between the inter- 
pretation of De Tocqueville and that of Michelet there is a wide gap; for the former, 
it seemed proved that living conditions had ameliorated, for the latter there was in- 
creasing poverty in the 18th century. Their successors differ as much as they did, and 
it is interesting to have their main arguments brought together in one single volume, 
ably introduced by the editor. 


EHRMANN, Henry, W. La Politique du Patronat francais 1936-1955. 

Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 1959. 413 pp. F.fr. 1.650. 
This important work appeared in 1957 in the United States under the title Organized 
Business in France. In it the author creates an illuminating picture of French society 
economic policy, and the employers as a pressure group. The relative backwardness 
of French economy is skilfully traced back to such factors as the political and social 
structure, and especially to what is characterised as an anachronisticeconomic mentality ; 
the production-rise of the last decade is considered insufficient for making up arrears. 


Interesting, too, is the discussion of Vichyist “corporatism” and its repercussions 
after the war. 


GAULMIER, JEAN. Volney. Un grand témoin de la révolution et de 

’Empire. Librairie Hachette, Paris 1959. 331 pp. F.fr. 990. 
This biography of Volney aims at a rehabilitation of the philosopher and historian, 
whose ideas as a continuation of the encyclopédistes have had so much influence in the 
19th century. The author argues that, through the study of this interesting figure, 
whose political significance during the Consulate and the First Empire has been 
considerable, the rise of the Third Estate and its social creed can be understood much 
better — partly because Volnay is such an excellent representative of this creed. In this 


work all the aspects of Volnay’s personality are dealt with and fitted into the frame- 
work of his time. 


Harms, H. H. Jean Jaurés als geschiedschrijver van het Ancien Ré- 


gime. N.V. De Arbeiderspers, Amsterdam 1958. xii, 178 pp. Hf. 9.75. 
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The author of this Doctorate Thesis confines himself to a discussion of the first two 
chapters of the Histoire Socialiste de la Révolution Francaise, which mainly deal with the 
causes of the revolution. On the basis of careful lecture of various publications he 
presents a clear picture of genesis and purport of the idealistic-materialistic historical- 
philosophical view of Jaurés, whose working-method is also described. Jaurés was 
the first to put the economic problems systematically in the centre when dealing 
with the Revolution. Various shortcomings are indicated, that can partly be attributed 
to the documentation of the time, limited as yet, and partly to the neglect of the politic- 
al history of France in the 18th century, and too little attention for economical fluctu- 
ations. An extensive summary in French is added. 


Lonc, Raymonp. Les élections législatives du Céte-d’Or depuis 
1870. Essai d’interprétation sociologique. Librairie Armand Colin, 


Paris 1958. 295 pp. F.fr. 1.400. 


After putting on record a shift from the Centre Gauche to the Centre Droit in the election 
results of the Céte d’Or from 1870 onwards the author goes on to investigate the 
factors influencing political choice (occupation, size of the farm, forms of tenure, etc.) 
in great detail. Mr Long is very careful in drawing his conclusions and in indicating 
determinants, which has considerably enhanced the validity and reliability of the 
interpretations. This study, one of the best of the series of French electoral analyses 
in a geographically delimited area, is No 96 of the Cahiers de la fondation nationale des 
sciences politiques. 


NIcoLet, CLAUDE. Pierre Mendés France ou Le Métier de Cassandre. 


Préface de Pierre-Henri Simon. René Julliard, Paris 1959. 253 pp. 


F.fr. 780. 


The author, founder of the Cahiers de la République, sees in Mendés-France the man 
who, in a period of humiliation and disappointment, has been for his generation 
the alternative to Communism, and has preserved that generation for politics. He 
describes his intentions and vicissitudes as a cabinet leader, as a member of cabinets 
and within the Radical Party, characterises his personal style of behaviour, and gives 
the salient points of this career. Particularly after his fall as Prime-Minister Mendés- 
France, protagonist of a scientific policy, has been active in laying the foundations 
of a doctrine, a socialisme efficace, which also may be an alternative to de Gaulle, who is, 
in the author’s opinion, an anachronism. 


PriourET, RoGer. La République des Députés. Postface de André 
Siegfried. Bernard Grasset Editeur, Paris 1959. 269 pp. F.fr. 870. 


Anticipating later teamwork the author, a parliamentary journalist, establishes some 
characteristic features of the French government system. To this end he describes 
the life of the Assembly from 1814 onwards, with a stress on the moments or episodes 
that have had, consciously or unconsciously, a lasting influence. Sharply drawn 
profiles of government leaders and parliamentarians are included in his narrative. 
For the interpretation of the development great attention is paid to the shifting social 
composition of the Assembly, and, for later phases, the development of society and 
its problems are taken into account. 


REVEL, JEAN-Francots. Le style du Général. Essai sur Charles de 


Gaulle (Mai 1958-Juin 1959). René Julliard, Paris 1959. 179 pp. F.fr. 
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In the form of a dialogue de Gaulle’s style and choice of words are here investigated 
with reference to his speeches as well as his memoirs. Inferences are drawn as to his 
character and his political views; the conclusions arrived at are in many respects 
annihilating for de Gaulle’s statesmanship. Especially his “gaullocentrism” and his 
supposition that the universe turns round France and de Gaulle emerge in Mr Revel’s 
lucid and brilliant (at some points very humoristic) analysis. 


ROBERTSON, ARTHUR CLENDENIN. La doctrine du général de Gaulle. 
Librairie Arthé¢me Fayard, Paris 1959. 319 pp. F.fr. goo. 


General de Gaulle’s political and military ideas are here investigated on the basis of 
his writings and speeches. The writer, who has a remarkable admiration for de Gaulle, 
indicates the essentially democratic aspects of the general’s political outlook, which 
find expression, for instance, in his belief in the cause of liberty and dignity. De 
Gaulle’s policy since the foundation of the Fifth Republic has been left out of consider- 
ation as it was outside the scope of this study, which covers the period up to 1956. 
Much attention is paid to de Gaulle’s strategic views as they developed between the 
two world wars. 


LE ROND D’ALEMBERT, JEAN. Einleitende Abhandlung zur Enzyklo- 
padie (1751). Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1958. lxx, 141 pp. 


This new translation of the Discours préliminaire (with Avertissement), commissioned 
by the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, is preceded by an introduction by Georg 
Klaus. This author characterises, in a Marxist-Leninist vein, the various groupings 
of the Third Estate, classing d’Alembert with the spokesmen of the less-radical group. 
A discussion of the philosophical and scientific development before the appearance of 
the Encyclopedists is followed by a description and analysis of d’Alembert’s treatise, 
in the author’s opinion a fundamentally philosophical work. This philosophy, which 
is not written in the traditional terminology, takes technical science and production 
into account and strikes the final blow to the ideology of feudalism. 


STEBURG, FRIEDRICH. Chateaubriand. Romantik und Politik. Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1959. 498 pp. DM. 19.80. 


In the vivid style that also characterizes his other biographies (“Robespierre” and 
“Napoleon”) the author here describes the political and literary activities of Chateau- 
briand, which cover one of the crucial periods of European history (he was born in 
1768 and died in 1848). The evolution of his political ideas - he ended a moderate 
liberal — is examined step by step and described with a good eye for the psychological 
backgrounds. The author emphasizes the part Chateaubriand has played for the liter- 
ature of Romanticism. This biography reads like a novel on account of the concreti- 
zation of the situations, the insertion of dialogues, etc. 


SosouL, ALBERT. Les Sans-Culottes Parisiens en l’An IT. Mouvement 
populaire et gouvernement révolutionnaire 2 juin 1793-9 Thermidor 
an II. Librairie Clavreuil, Paris 1958. 1168 pp. F.fr. 4.000. 


The author of this very copious dissertation describes, with reference to abundant 
source materials, the influence and significance of the movements of the Paris sans- 
culottes at the time under discussion. Without the people’s movement the fall of the 
Girondists and the strengthening of the revolutionary government would not have 
been possible. The prevailing passivity of the sans-culottes on the gth Thermidor 
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indicates how great the distance to the government had become. A detailed study is 
made of the different phases of the rising and waning influence of the sans-culottes on 
the government’s policy, and the great problems of the period are clearly put. The 
book contains extensive expositions on the social provenance of the sans-culottes, 
their mentality, the daily life of their “militants”, their far from coherent social desires, 
and the better-reasoned political demands. An absolutely indispensable book. 


TETARD, GEORGES. Essais sur Jean Jaurés. Suivis d’une bibliographie 
méthodique et critique. Centre d’Apprentissage d’Imprimerie, Co- 
lombes 1959. 269 pp. Ill. F.fr. 1.500. 


The seven essays here collected are fragments of a complete work the author had 
planned but has not been able to accomplish. A survey of the development of Jaurés’ 
ideas by reference to his early activities and his Latin dissertation is followed by an 
elucidation of his personality on the basis of observations by the right-wing author 
and parliamentarian Barrés. In further essays the many-sided political activity of 
Jaurés during his last months is extensively described. They also contain detailed 
observations on other views in the socialist milieu and on right-wing activist patriot- 
ism. The extensive bibliography (91 pages) provides many indications as to content 
and character of the works mentioned. 


WEULERSSE, GEORGES. La Physiocratie 4 la fin du régne de Louis XV 
(1770-1774). Préface de Ernest Labrousse. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris 1959. xi, 238 pp. F.fr. 960. 


In his study on the physiocratic movement between 1770 and 1774 the author, an 
expert in this field, puts the emphasis more on the practical application and on the 
discussion round the system than on the theory; this historical study is, therefore, 
more than the history of an economic theory — it is a social-historical study in the full 
sense of the word. Particularly interesting is the chapter on “the importance of the 
people” in physiocratic thought. The author discusses this from three angles, viz. the 
people as tax-payer, as exploiter of the land, and as consumer. The excellent docu- 
mentation merits special mention. 


Germany 


Buscu, ALEXANDER. Die Geschichte des Privatdozenten. Ferd. Enke 
Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. iv, 163 pp. DM. 21.00. 


The very successful attempt of Dr Busch to investigate the history of the University 
professors and Privatdozenten against the history of ideas and the shift of the educational 
ideal has resulted in this excellent study, in which much interesting (partly statistical) 
material — social provenance of professors and Privatdozenten, systems of enumeration, 
statuses, etc. — has been worked up, and in which the reader is offered a survey of the 
development of the German universities from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. This book is Band 5 of the Géttinger Abhandlungen zur Soziologie. 


DetorME, Maurice. Holderlin et la Révolution Francaise. Editions 
Du Rocher, Monaco 1959. 236 pp. F.fr. 1.470. 
In contrast to the many biographers of Hélderlin, who have brought to the fore das 


Ewige in the poet’s work (often neglecting the “context” in which it occurred) Mr 
Delorme has investigated the texts against Hélderlin’s time, viz. the French revolution. 
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He clearly demonstrates how deeply the ideals of the revolution have inspired Hdl- 
derlin, and describes the poet’s deception in consequence of the “stagnation” of the 
revolution and the ”betrayal” of the original ideals. Mr Delorme’s conclusions are 
discriminative enough not to enrol Hélderlin with a “party” (Jacobin or Girondist) 
but, on the contrary, to point out repeatedly Hélderlin’s fundamental non-militant 
and unpractical nature. 


DoERNBERG, STEFAN. Die Geburt eines neuen Deutschland 1945-1949. 
Die anti-faschistisch-demokratische Umwilzung und die Entstehung 
der DDR. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1959. 539 pp. DM. 8.60. 


The author, who wrote this work as a Doctorate Thesis in 1959 for the Jnstitut fir. 
Gesellschaftswissenschaften beim Zentralkomitee der S.E.D., where he is a teacher, here 
gives a survey of the growth of the German Democratic Republic in the period 1945- 
1949, taking up a number of such important issues as the rise of the nationalised 
industries, the expropriation of the large landowners and the deterioration of the 
relations with West Germany. 


Dokumente deutscher Kriegsschiden. Evakuirte, Kriegssachge- 
schaidigte, Wahrungsgeschidigte. Die geschichtliche und rechtliche 
Entwicklung. Band I. Hrsg. vom Bundesminister fiir Vertriebene, 
Fliichtlinge und Kriegsgeschadigte, Bonn 1958. xv, 504 pp. II. 


The first part of this collection of documents is devoted to the evacuation of inhabitants 
of bombed cities and the measures taken by the government to re-integrate this group 
into their former places of residence, and to the extent of the damage to works of art 
ruined or lost by bombing. The foreword has been written by the Minister, Dr T. 
Oberlander; the collaborators to this first part were G. W. Feuchter, who gives a 
historical treatise on the phases of the strategical bombings, K. Kugler, and Prof. 
H. Neu. The editorship of this work was in the hands of Dr P. P. Nahm and E. von 
Wietersheim. 


Dokumente zur Staatsordnung der Deutschen Demokratischen Re- 
publik. 2 Bde. Ausgewahlt und hrsg. von Giinter Albrecht. VEB 
Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1959. xxxii, 540 pp.; xii, 604 pp. 
DM. 14.20; DM. 14.20. 
This work consists of two parts and is the revised and considerably extended edition 
of Zur gesellschaftlichen und staatlichen Entwicklung und zum Staatsaufbau in der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik. It contains constitutional documents (e.g. the constitutions 
of 1849 and 1919), documents of international law (1945-1947), proclamations of the 
“National Front” and, especially, texts reflecting the development of East-Germany 
after 1945. Prof. Dr. Herbert Kroger has written a historical introduction, in 
tended for the general reader, to this collection, in which he underlines the develop- 
ment of the German Democratic Republic along strictly Leninist-Marxist lines. 


Droz, JAcQuEs. Les révolutions allemandes de 1848.’ D’aprés un 
manuscrit et des notes de E. Tonnelat. Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l’Université de Clermont, ze série, fasc. 6. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris 1957. 656 pp. F. fr. 


Prof. Droz has partly based his monumental work on an unfinished manuscript — which 
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has been made use of for some chapters in the present volume — and notes by the late 
E. Tonnelat. Fully recognizing the outstanding value of such works as that by V. 
Valentin, the author offers, on many points, new vistas that are to a certain extent 
based on the most recent literature. He stresses the importance of further local and 
regional studies, and has made full use of the existing ones. Some of the conclusions 
may be summarized here in order to give an impression of the results obtained by the 
author in a very careful examination of his numerous sources (mainly printed ones): 
It is impossible to apply the Marxist class struggle theory to the beginnings of the , 
German revolutions of 1848, but it is true that at their end the middle classes and 
perhaps still more the “petite bourgeoisie” got afraid; the main motive forces have to 
be sought for in the sphere of ideas, namely in the suppression of freedom; as to the 
intellectuals, Mr. Droz speaks of a “frahison des clercs”; the relative weakness of the 
middle classes in general is an objective factor in the defeat of democracy and liberalism, 
the ruling class being also spiritually reinforced by Lutheranism and Hegelian doctrine. 


DN arm 


lag des Ministeriums fiir Nationale Verteidigung, Berlin 1958. xii, 
792 pp. DM. 14.80. 


The limits drawn by the editors of Engels’ military writings, have been so broad as to 
make possible the including of articles written by Marx and Engels or by Marx alone, |, 
who in this field was Engels’ pupil. This first volume, which indeed presents a very y 
full collection, comprises the years 1848 to 1858, i.e. among other things the revolu- 
tionary struggles of 1848/49 and the Crimean war. The edition has been very carefully 
prepared and offers extensive notes and useful indexes. 


ENGELS, FRIEDRICH. Ausgewihlte militarische Schriften. Bd. I. Ver- | 


Essiin, Martin. Brecht: a choice of evils. A critical study of the man, 

his work and his opinions. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London 1959. xii, , 

305 Pp. 35/-- 
Brecht’s commitment to the Marxist cause and his resistance, after the Second World 
War, against doctrinaire Stalinism and the disagreeable sides of the system, faced him 
with a dilemma that bears a strong resemblance to that of the Hungarian and Polish 
intellectuals in 1955 and 1956. This book, the first extensive and critical study on 
Brecht in English, describes the development of Brecht’s political and literary ideas 
in a very objective manner; it is striking how well the author has succeeded in identi- | 
fying himself with the situation, a situation that was identical for many artists and 
intellectuals in the periode between the two world wars and drove them into a left- | 
wing position. There is a valuable descriptive list of Brecht’s works, anda bibliography 


—— 


FLENLEY, RALPH. Modern German History. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
London; E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., New York 1959. xii, 452 pp. Ill. 
36/-. i 
The present revised edition has two chapters added (on the Second World War and 
on the post-war years) as compared with the edition of 1953. The book is designed | 
as a convenient reference book for the general reader as well as for the scholar on ) 
German affairs. Modern German history is taken as beginning from the Refomation. 
The greatest part of this book is devoted to the last century and a half. Stress is laid on 
the social, cultural and economic factors, which are considered especially important 
in the German case and are extensively dealt with, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Vormérz. Mention should also be made of the generous amount of illustrations and 
maps. 
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FREUDHOEFER, Otro. Die Realisierung des Arbeitsschutzes in der 
Westdeutschen Landwirtschaft. Hochschule fiir Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaften, Niirnberg 1958. vi, 121 pp. 


In the years after the Second World War the emphasis increasingly falls, according to 
the author of this Doctorate Thesis for the Hochschule fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaften, on the realisation of the labour-legislation, in contrast to the preceding period, 
when the stress was more on the pinciples of social legislation. In this study a thorough 
survey is given of the collective agreement in its implications for agriculture; due 
attention is paid to the roles of, resp., labour unions and employers’ associations. 
The book concludes with a number of recommendations for a more efficient labour- 
legislation. 


HeEININGER, Horst, ErtkA KOnriG, und WALTER TUCHSCHEERER. 
Okonomisch-historische Aufsaitze. Zur Novemberrevolution in 
Deutschland und zur Griindung der KPD. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 
1958. viii, 134 pp. DM. 4.80. 


The three interrelated studies collected in this volume are a good example of Marxist 
interpretation of history. Especially the contributions by H. Heininger and E. K6énig 
stress the importance of major economic shifts for political consciousness and events. 
The essay by W. Tuchscheerer is a very sympathetic account of the rise of the C.P. 


Heisic, Hersert. Die Traiger der Rapallo-Politik. Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, Gottingen 1958. 214 pp. DM. 16.80. 


Basing his study especially on Brockdorff-Rantzau’s letters and private political 
notes, the author investigates German-Soviet relations in the “Weimar period”. He 
points out the restricted nature of the “alliance” (which, in his opinion, cannot be 
considered an alliance in the proper sense, the agreement being too limited in scope), 
thus joining the many authors, who reject the notion of “conspiration against Ver- 
sailles”. Stress is laid on the great significance of Brockdorff-Rantzau’s personality 
for the policy of Germany towards the Soviet Union. This book is one of the best 
of its kind on account of the intelligence with which German foreign policy in the 
first period of the Republic of Weimar is analysed. 


JurAscHEK, GrorG. Zur Frage des sozialen Wertbildes jugendlicher 
Flichtlinge aus der sowjetisch besetzten Zone Deutschlands. Hoch- 
schule fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften, Niirnberg 1957, 
vii, 145, 29 pp. 
This Doctorate Thesis contains the description of an investigation by the author into 
the differential values concerning occupational hierarchy, that exist among young 
people from the German Democratic Republic and the Bundesrepublik. The theoretical 
explanation of the differences occurring in the value-systems of the two groups, which 
can be traced back to the fundamental differences in the social and economic order 
of the two countries on the one side, and to a reaction on the propagated values on the 
other, is interesting. The investigation has further been refined by the addition of 
variables, e.g. social provenance, age, duration of the stay in the West, and the reason 
for the flight. 


Kress, ALBERT. Tendenzen und Gestalten der NSDAP. Erinnerun- 
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gen an die Friihzeit der Partei. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 
1959. 246 pp. DM. 16.80. 


The author of these very interesting memoirs was expelled from the National Socialist 
Party in 1932; during the ten years of his membership he had ample opportunity, as 
Gauleiter of Hamburg, to gather impressions of the NSDAP in the period 1926-1932 
He relates these impressions with great power of observation and with telling charac- 
terisations of leading Nazis, such as Hitler, Goebbels, Hess and Gregor Strasser, with 
whom he has had several meetings. The most interesting, however, is his information 
about the contacts between the NSDAP and a number of right-wing groups, particu- 
larly the Deutsche Handlungsgehilfenverband of which he was originally a member. This 
book, which is in many respects important for those, who wish to get an insight into 
the NSDAP as to organisation, membership, ideology and psychological characteristics 
of its members, is an edition under the auspices of the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte (Quellen 
und Darstellungen zur Zeitgeschichte, Band 6). 





Kultur und Arbeiterklasse. Fiinf Aufsatze. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 
231 pp. DM. 2.85. 


Cultural policy is the central theme of the five essays collected in this volume. They 
were written by staff members of an SED-institution. One is devoted to the subject 
of the “moralistic-ethical traits in the picture given of the worker in literature” in 
the “German Democratic Republic” (H. Schulz), others to cultural policy of the 
Social Democrats in West Germany (M. Schaare), the cultural activities of the CP 
1927-1932 (H. Mrowetz), or to general cultural trends in Eastern Germany (E. Bartke 
and K., Faustmann). 


Lebensformen auf dem Lande. Verlag M. & H. Schaper, Hannover 
1959. so pp. DM. 4.80. 


Four broadcast speeches have been collected in this hook, Heft 27 of the Schriftenreihe 
fiir landliche Sozialfragen. They deal, respectively, with the West-German farmer 
(Prof. Dr G. Blohm), the agricultural labourer in West-Germany (M. Boesler) and struc- 
ture forms of agriculture and the village (Prof. Dr Max Rolfes and Prof. Dr Ludwig 
Neundérfer). The contributions are primarily intended for the general reader. 


MANDER, JOHN. Berlin: The Eagle and The Bear. Barrie and Rockliff, 
London 1959. viii, 193 pp. Ill. 21/-. 

A considerable part of German cultural history is described in this discussion of the 
city of Berlin and its role as a cultural and scientific centre in Central Europe. With a 
keen eye for detail and couleur locale Mr Mander pictures the people of Berlin, the 
cabarets and the arts, and deals with the Biedermeier period and the Twenties as 
culminating-points in the history of the city. The revaluation of Prussianism, of which 
the author stresses such values as soberness, orderliness and efficiency, is worth notice. 


Massinc, Paut. Vorgeschichte des politischen Antisemitismus. 
Europiische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt a.M. 1959. viii, 287 pp. DM. 


24.00. 


This excellent work, which discusses political anti-Semitism in Germany before 1914, 
is the German edition of “Rehearsal for Destruction”, which appeared in 1949. The 
way in which the author has succeeded in fitting the development of anti-Semitism 
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into the history of the Empire merits considerable credit. Thus, for instance, the 
identification of the Jews with political and economic liberalism and the “liberal” 
régime of Bismarck by the Roman-Catholics and the Protestant conservatives, the 
association of anti-Semitism with the “Kulturkampf” and the influence of the economic 
crisis in 1873 come up for discussion. A clear distinction is made between the so- 
called “vélkische” anti-Semitism of the nineties and the older forms as represented by 
such figures as Stécker or Treitschke, while the author has also investigated with great 
acumen which socio-economic groups produced the anti-Semites. 


Marx, Kart. Le Capital. Critique de l’économie politique. Livre 
troisiéme, tome second. Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 274 pp. F.fr. goo 


This volume comprises the Chapters XXI-XX XVI of the third and last vol. of Marx’s 
Capital in a new, carefully executed French translation by C. Cohen-Solal and Gilbert 
Badia. The annotation is interesting, also because various differences between the 
first and later German editions have been indicated. 


Mayntz, RENATE. Parteigruppen in der Grossstadt. Untersuchungen 
in einem Berliner Kreisverband der CDU. Mit einem Vorwort von 
Otto Stammer. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1959. x, 
159 pp. DM. 22.00. 


Investigating the functioning of the smallest unit of the CDU (the Kreisverband) in 
West-Berlin, the author has made interesting observations (without resorting to rash 
generalisations) on its composition (according to age and profession), the organisation, 
structure, expression of the opinions of the members, nature of the lectures and 
discussions. Among other things she finds a notable passivity with the greater part of 
the members, the causes of which she has investigated and for which she has some 
suggestions for improvement. This is Band 16 of the Schriften des Instituts fir politische 
Wissenschaft edited by Prof. Otto Stammer, who has also provided a preface. 


Mernck, GERHARD. Hitler und die deutsche Aufriistung 1933-1937. 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH., Wiesbaden 1959. viii, 246 pp. DM. 
21.00. 


With his detailed description of the re-militarisation of Germany from the national- 
socialist access to power onwards the author fills up many gaps in the history of the 
national-socialist regime from 1933 to 1935. Much attention is paid to the nature 
and shape of the connection between the economic policy of the Nazis and the de- 
mands of re-armament. This study, which is based on a great many soutces, is part of 
the Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir europdische Geschichte Mainz. 


Potak, Karu. Zur Dialektik in der Staatslehre. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin 1959. xi, 279 pp. DM. 7.00. 


This work consists partly of more or less revised articles, but together they form a 
definite unity in that they are all centred around the problem of thestate according to 
Marxist-Leninist views. After a discussion of Marx’s treatment of the state in his 
“18th Brumaire”, and the evolution, as a consequence of the Paris Commune, of his 
theory, the main part of the book deals with modern developments in Germany and 
with state theory in general. Especially for the German revolution of 1918, the im- 
plications of parliamentarism on the one hand, and the conception of the councils on 
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the other, are given attention to, on the basis of a dialectic interpretation of the 
influence of social factors on state theory. 


Rocce, Hetmuru. Holstein und Harden. Verlag C. H. Beck, Miin- 
chen 1959. viii, 499 pp. Ill. DM. 32.00. 


The central theme of this publication, which is very important for the history of the 
German Empire, is the relation between Friedrich von Holstein, whose role in German 
foreign policy is still subject to many controversial interpretations, and the journalist 
Harden. Dr Rogge refers to about 300 letters, here printed, from Holstein to Harden 
in the period 1906-1909, and a number of letters from Holstein to others, e.g. the 
Chancellor Biilow. Holstein’s influence on Harden and the collaboration of these two 
figures are here conscientiously investigated, which adds some aspects to issues of 
home and foreign policy (as for instance the campaign against Eulenburg and the 
Daily Telegraph case). 


Rupo.F WIssELL. Ein Leben fiir soziale Gerechtigkeit. Hrsg. von 
Otto Bach. Arani Verlags-GmbH., Berlin-Grunewald 1959. 112 pp. 
Ill. DM. 8.80. 


As a tribute to Rudolf Wissell on the occasion of his goth birthday this book collects 
a series of contributions by Otto Bach, Adolf Diinnebacke, Paul Lébe and Walther 
G. Oschilewski. Various aspects of Wissell’s political and social activities (he was, 
among other things, minister of Economic Affairs in the cabinets of Scheidemann 
and Bauer, secretary of the ADGB, and an expert on socialisation) are here brought 
to the fore en described against the history of the SPD in the last 50 years. 


SCHEUGENPFLUG, Orro. Johann Sassenbach. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen und internationalen Arbeiterbewegung nach 
Aufzeichnungen Sassenbachs. Mit einem Nachwort von Walter 
Schevenels. Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel, Hannover und 
Frankfurt a/M. 1959. 156 pp. DM. 8.40. 


Sassenbach (1866-1940) was one of the most remarkable men of his generation (which 
produced so many leading personalities in the socialist party and the trade unions 
movement), in whom the ideal of education was the impetus to an admirable self- 
study. Sassenbach, who began his career as a worker trade unionist after travelling 
as a journeyman, soon rose to become a high functionary in the movement and later 
also in the City administration of Berlin. He was, for some years after the first World 
War, secretary of the World Federation of Trade Unions. This book, based on his 


papers, is a document, that also reflects ideas and illusions of the time. 


ScHissELER, Rotr. Die Rechtsverletzungen im Sozialistischen Staat 
und ihre Bekémpfung. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1958. 
224 pp. DM. 8.60. 


The problems round the offences against the law are discussed on both the legal and 
the sociological level by the author of this book, which is Heft 6 of the Schriftenreihe 
Staats- und Rechtstheorie, published under the auspices of the Deutsche Institut fir 
Rechtswissenschaft. The author also repeatedly demonstrates the differences between 
offences occurring in the socialistic (communistic) and the capitalistic state. The 
matetial used for this study has mainly been taken from the legal system in the German 
Democratic Republic. 
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* the Der siebente Parteitag der national-demokratischen Partei Deutsch- 
lands. Leipzig 22., 23. und 24. Mai 1958. Verlag der Nation, Berlin 
iin- 1959. 382 pp. DM. 6.90. 


The National Democratic Party of Eastern Germany explicitly recognises the leader- 


F the ship of “Working class in alliance with the peasants”, i.e. the $.E.D., and addresses 
lain “Tl itself essentially to the urban middle class, notably to those who have been under the 
inlet spell of nationalism and, in particular, of national-socialism. Here the text of the various 

4 speeches held at the seventh patty congress (May 1958) is presented in full, constituting 
. prs a valuable source for an understanding of the role the party is playing. It fully endorses 


“socialism” and stresses the importance of foreign policy. As regards the latter it 


hey is completely in line with the official state policy. 
| the ‘ veal ; 
Sinn und Form. Beitrage zur Literatur. Hrsg. von der Deutschen Aka- 
' demie der Kiinste. Zweites Sonderheft: Johannes R. Becher. Riitten 
a und Loening, Berlin 1959. 791 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50. 
PP. This book is completely devoted to the famous Communist poet and prose-writer 
Johannes R. Becher, of whose work many fragments are included. Memories of this 
llects eminent figure, short studies of his work and personality supplement these fragments. 
Ither Of Walter Ulbricht a part of his memorial address is included; other studies are by 
was, | O. Grotewohl, Karl Griinberg, Anna Seghers and Bertolt Brecht. Authors from Japan, 
nann the Soviet Union and Hungary are also present. The bibliography of Becher’s works, 
ught which completes the book, is of great value for those interested. Frans Masereel 
supplied the illustrations. 
Ge- Staats- und verwaltungsrechtliche Gesetze der Deutschen Demokra- 
ach ; ; 2 
tischen Republik. Zusammengestellt von H.-U. Hochbaum. VEB 
me Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1958. 777 pp. DM. 7.60. 
un ‘ oer ; ier : 
This useful publication, in which the texts of constitutional law ate printed, covers 
the period up to the end of March 1957 (an exception is made for the law on the 
thich election of the regional Vo/ksvertretungen) and is especially concerned with constitution- 
xions al law within the German Democratic Republic, so that a number of judgments in the 
self- sphere of constitutional law and regulations operative in Greater Berlin have not 
ling been included. A convenient arrangement of the law texts and a subject index contri- 
later bute to the facility with which a text can be looked up. 
Jorld 
n his Uxsricnt, Water. Uber die Dialektik unseres sozialistischen Auf- 
baus. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 316 pp. DM. 3.00. 
‘taat Various articles and speeches by W. Ulbricht have been collected here in order to 
8 offer a picture of what is called “dialectics of socialist construction”. A heavy theo- 
959. a: A nis Sa called 
tetical basis serves as a framework for discussion of principals and practice of mainly 
economic, but also social, political and cultural activities undertaken by party and 
land, state of East Germany. 
nreibe 3 
it fir Umfragen. Ereignisse und Probleme der Zeit im Urteil der Bevélke- 
piece rung. Bd. Il. Hrsg. vom Divo-Institut. Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 
— Frankfurt a/M. 1 148 DM.18.00 
rman |M. 1959. 148 pp. -19.00, 


The present volume contains the results of a series of enquiries set up to gauge public 
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opinion on a number of important issues. By far the largest part is concerned with 
the results obtained in West-Germany, though a great number of comparisons with 


other countries, enquiries among members of parliament and newspaper editors are 
given. This book, which is of invaluable use to those interested in the political and 


social developments in post-war Germany, gives full information about public opinion 
on home and foreign affairs, and on economical and social issues. 


WAFFENSCHMIDT, W. G. u.d. Einkommenserhéhung in der deutschen 
Volkswirtschaft. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. 49 pp. DM. 
6.50. 


In this interesting study the consequences are investigated of a ten percent wage 
increase. As such this is an attempt at quantitative prognostics that may be considered 
of great value for the whole methodological field. The authors emphasize that the 


result must not be interpreted politically; none the less, many aspects ate important 
for the social sciences in a wider sense. 


WenpbE, Ertcu, C. H. Becker. Mensch und Politiker. Ein biographi- 
scher Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte der Weimarer Republik. Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1959. 336 pp. DM. 19.80. 


This biography of Becker is confined to his political activities, and more particularly 
to the great influence he has had on the pedagogical ideas and educational reforms 
in the republic of Weimar. By far the largest part of this book is devoted to the period 


of Becker’s ministry (1925-1930) and the time before that, when he served as state- 
secretary with the Ku/tusministerium; in both cases as a non-party-man, though in- 


wardly most allied to the German Democratic Party. The author, as an intimate friend 
and collaborator of Becker’s, is well-qualified to give an interpretative account of 
Becket’s ideas. 


Wieck, Hans Geore. Christliche und Freie Demokraten in Hessen, 
Rheinland-Pfalz, Baden und Wiirttemberg 1945/46. Droste Verlag, 
Diisseldorf 1958. 230 pp. DM. 


As it deals with the rise of the CDU in the French and American occupied zones of 
Germany (minus Bavaria), and with the foundation of the FDP/DVP, this book can 
be considered a sequence to Die Entstehung der CDU und die Wiedergriindung des Zentrums 
im Jabre 1945 by the same author, which was devoted to the formation of the CDU 
in the British zone, which, unlike the CDU in the area investigated in the present work, 
was very closely connected with the Zentrum. Here the stress is on the close relations 


between the pre-war Liberals and the Christian Democrats. Special attention is paid 
to the influence of regional relations and to the part played by individual personalities. 


WINKLER, Kiaus. Landwirtschaft und Agrarverfassung im Fiirsten- 
tum Osnabriick nach dem Dreissigjahrigen Kriege. Eine wirtschaftsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung staatlicher Eingriffe in die Agrarwirtschaft. 
Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. xiii, 140 pp. DM. 21.00. 
In this thorough work, which is the fifth volume of the Que//en und Forschungen zur 
Agrargeschichte, an investigation is made into the impact of the State’s measures on 


agriculture. The author finds an increasing interference by the State after the Thirty 
Years’ War, which, however, deviated from the current mercantilist economic policy 
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with in that it aims at a higher yield of taxes and not at a higher productivity. Of further 
with interest is the part, in which the price-control policy for cereals is investigated. 
s are 
by. Wir sind die Kraft. Der Weg zur Deutschen Demokratischen Repu- 
blik. Erinnerungen. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 553 pp. Ill. DM. 8.20. 
In the focus of attention of this volume, for which the many leading people of Eastern 
hen ] Germany have written contributions (e.g. H. Matern, R. Gyptner, K. Maron, H. 
M Benjamin) is the period in which the foundations for the “German Democratic Re- 
: public” were laid (1945-1949). Especially the friendship of the $.E.D. with the Soviet 
Union is made responsible for what is described as a development towards Socialism. 
vage The co-operation of the various parties that were tolerated is an often repeated item, 
lered as is the fundamental agrarian reform. 
t the 
ttant Great Britain 
BANTON, MICHAEL. White and Coloured. The behaviour of British 
phi- people towards coloured immigrants. Jonathan Cape, London 1959. 


che 223 pp. 21/-. 


This book, which may be considered one of the best of its kind, is important both 


larly from a general sociological point of view and as a study of racial problems in Great- 
Real Britain. Of particular interest is the discussion of the various explanations of race 
ntiod discrimination, in which the author reviews the economical, economic-marxist, and 
Rear: psychological explanations; according to the method chosen here a difference is made 
Rin between prejudice and discrimination as different aspects of behaviour, and the im- 
tall portance of the network of relations peculiar to every society is stressed — a “stranget” 
ee is a person, who is not familiar with these norms of conduct. In the British context, 


according to the author, the coloured person becomes the “archetypical” stranger. 


The historical survey of the relationships between Englishmen and coloured colonials 
deserves special mention. 


sen, 


lag, Bircu, A. H. Small-Town Politics. A Study of Political Life in 
Glossop. Oxford University Press, London 1959. viii, 199 pp. 25/-. 


e of A small industrial town near Manchester is chosen as the object of a general survey 
# = of local political life and, particularly, the changes it has undergone in the last two 
LTUmSs 


CDU generations. The material was mainly collected by means of interviews and question- 
naires, and has led to the conclusion, that the fundamental changes should be seen 


work, against the increasing centralisation of government (especially concerning the welfare 
pe services) and of the industry, the increase of managerial and professional workers, 
paid and a local elite making way for “strangers”. The structure of the local branches of 
lities. the three large political parties, the classes that their members, voters and leaders are 

drawn from, and the existing political stereotypes ate investigated. This study is, 
sten- is, in every respect, excellent and of great interest to all students of Political Science. 
sge- 


haft. Brown, E. H. Puetps. The Growth of British Industrial Relations. A 
Study from the standpoint of 1906-14. Macmillan & Co Ltd., London; 

— St Martin’s Press, New York 1959. xxxvii, 414 pp. Ill. 42/-. 

es on The author describes the situation as to working conditions and labour-management 


Thirty relations in the period 1906-1914. In order to obtain a greater completeness and gain a 
policy better perspective he has set out to treat the general developments since the middle 
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of the eighteenth century. The book opens with a minute account of the conditions 
of the people and goes on to desctibe social unrest and social strife in the period under 
under discussion, the change in orientation of public policy, labour unions, etc. 
Finally a survey is presented and genetal conclusions are drawn to the effect, that a 
real turning-point in industrial relations was reached just before the First World War. 


Bunpock, CLEMENT J. The Story of the National Union of Printing 
Bookbinding and Paper Workers. Oxford University Press, London 


1959. xii, 589 pp. Ill. 

In this book the history of the National Union of Printing, Bookbinding and Paper 
Workers is presented from its beginning to the year 1957. Mr Bundock attains an 
admirable completeness and throws light on all the aspects connected with the growth 
of the Union through the years, conflicts within the Unions, personalities and organi- 
sational issues. A large chart is also inserted, in which the “family tree” is shown with 
all the splits and fusions, so that a survey is offered of the proces of growth, which 
considerably facilitates the reading. The lay-out of the book is magnificent, it is provid- 
ed with photographs and appendices with comparisons of wages in a number of yeats. 
For the student of unionism in Britain this work will undoubtedly be of great impor- 
tance. 


Chartist Studies. Edited by Asa Briggs. Macmillan & Co Ltd., Lon- 
don St Martin’s Press, New York 1959. xii, 423 pp. 42/-. 


In his introduction Prof. Briggs offers an excellent discussion on the “local back- 
ground of Chartism” in which he makes a few points that are programmatic for the 
book as a whole. He answers the question, what kind of people and notably workers 
usually were attracted by Chartism, analyses the endeavour at “nationalizing” (under- 
taken, e.g., in 1838 by O’Connor and resulting in the Convention) the Chartist move- 
ment as well as preliminary movements aspiring at unity, and underlines that, on the 
whole, local and regional influences were strongest at the time. The other essays deal 
with Chartism in Manchester (D. Read), Leeds and Leicester (J. F. C. Harrison), 
Suffolk (Hugh Fearn), Somerset and Wiltshire (R. B. Pugh), Wales (D. Williams) 
and Glasgow (A. Wilson). These essays form the bulk of the volume, but apart from 
the introductory chapter there are some others on national aspects: one more by A. 
Briggs, one by J. MacAskill on the Land Plan, a third on the relations between the 
Chartists and the Anti-Corn League (Lucy Brown) and the last one on “The Govern- 
ment and the Chartists” (F.C. Mather). The book ends with a chronology. 


CowHERD, Raymonp G. The Politics of English Dissent. The Reli- 
gious Aspects of Liberal and Humanitarian Reform Movements 
from 1815 to 1848. The Epworth Press, London 1959. 242 pp. 21/-. 


Besides the religious aspects of the reform movements in the three first decades after 
the Napoleonic wars (the abolition of slavery, the repeal of the corn laws, the Reform 
Bill of 1832, etc.) the author deals with such fundamental questions as the relation 
between political and religious freedom with the Dissenters, and the roots of Christian 
Chartism. Of interest is the description of how the connection between the Radicals 
and the Dissenters came about through the Unitarians, and how this led to the for- 
mation of a Liberal Party in opposition to the Whigs. This admirable study also throws 
light on the Dissenters’ contribution tosome other humanitarian movements concerned 
with social welfare, as for instance the action for the restriction of child labour. 
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tions Dricxens, A. G. Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York 
inder 1509-1558. Publ. for the University of Hull by the Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Melbourne 1959. viii, 272 pp. 30/-. 


hat a 
War. Basing his study mainly on new material from the diocesan archives of York the author 
draws a picture of early Protestantism in York, which breaks definitely with the notion 
: of the “reactionary and orthodox North” so often appearing in studies with their focus 
ting on the reformation in London and the southern counties. Besides the influence of 
don continental religious ideas, especially those disseminated by the so-called Dutch 
heretics in York, Prof. Dickens draws attention to the fundamental importance of 
Lollardry in preparing the way for Protestantism. He also considers the extent and 


vag the form of the heresy in different classes of society. 
owth igi : 
ail Dickens, A. G. Thomas Cromwell and the English Reformation. 


‘with | The English Universities Press Ltd., London 1959. 192 pp. 10/6-. 


which Prof. Dickens’ interpretation of Thomas Cromwell’s significance does full justice 


ovid- to his subject and makes him figure as an able statesman and administrator, who should 

— to a very great extent, be considered responsible for the achievements during the reign 

npor- of Henry VIII, and whose idealism was sincere. The dissolution of monasteries is, 
in the author’s opinion, of less historical importance than is generally accepted — the 
argumentation of this point of view is very interesting and certainly merits careful 

4on- | consideration. This book is part of the Teach Yourself History series. 

ae Exnzic, Pau. The Control of the Purse. Progress and Decline of 

oo a Parliament’s Financial Control. Secker & Warburg, London 1959. 


rkers 344 pp. 35/-. 

inder- In Mr Einzig’s description of Parliament’s control over taxes and expenditure a 
aes substantial part of constitutional history is necessarily gone into, owing to the intricate 
on the relations between political rights and freedom and control over the State’s finance. 


s deal { The author demonstrates how control rapidly increased after 1688, but passed, in the 

ison), last half-century, into a growing unwillingness on the part of Parliamant to exercise 

iiams) it — finding expression, e.g., in the little interest and time spent on discussion of state 

from expenditure. 

by A. 

whee ERICKSON, CHARLOTTE. British Industrialists. Steel and Hosiery 

vern- . . . ee 
1850-1950. Cambridge University Press, London 1959. xii, 276 pp. 
40/-. 

Reli- Along the same lines as the exisiting American studies on this subject Dr Erickson 

ents has studied British business leaders in the steel and hosiery industries as to their 


social and regional provenance, educational background and experience in their 


21 /-. particular firm or branch. Besides the striking differences between these two categories 


after the author discovers other interesting aspects on social mobility in Britain; these are, 

eform when possible, compared with the developments in the United States. The influence 

lation of technical innovations (Bessemer process, Thomas process) on industry, and the 

ristian careers of a number of industrialists, are gone into. , 

dicals 

: for- McDoweE tt, R. B. British Conservatism. Faber and Faber, London 
rows 


1959. 191 pp. 21/-. 
With the emphasis on the political ideas and the “Conservative Mind” rather than on 


erned 
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the organizational aspects of the party the author presents an interesting pictute of 
British Conservatism and its adjustment in the period characterized by social strains 
and competing political outlooks. Thus, Conservative attitudes towards the Church, 
industrialism, social reform and the political aspirations of the working class are 
treated, as is Conservative policy towards the Irish question and the colonies. Light 
is also thrown on some personalities who influenced Conservative political thought 
to a considerable degree; among them Disraeli is given most attention. 


MARSHALL, GEOFFREY and GRAEME C. Moopre. Some Problems of 
the Constitution. Hutchinson & Co., London 1959. 200 pp. 21/-. 


This book contains less a general treatment of the British government system than an 
exposition and discussion of some problems of British constitutional practice. The 
study is mainly (for want of a constitution in the American or French sense) focused 
on the interpretation of such general principles as ministerial responsibility, the su- 
premacy of parliament and the rule of law, about which the authors present an excellent 
historical description and analysis. This book should, without reservation, be classed 
among the very valuable contributions on British constitutional history. 


Matuer, F. C. Public Order in the Age of the Chartists. Manchester 
University Press, Manchester 1959. ix, 260 pp. Ill. 32/6. 


The general progress in the course of the nineteenth century as it finds expression in a 
series of social improvements, labour legislation, slum clearance and the like, had an 
aspect not much studied till now (in the author’s opinion, on account of the writer 
of general history being a “natural Whig”), viz. the creation of the machinery to 
maintain public peace and to suppress riots. The development of this apparatus is the 
central subject of this study, in which it is demonstrated with reference to the Chartist 
risings (it is found, for instance, that this movement could only strike root because 
of the unsure behaviour of the magistrates; the author also investigates, how the 
Home Office succeeded in suppressing the movement), though Chartism itself is not 
described. It is this very moderation that has reinforced the argumentation. 


Meter, Pau. William Morris et ,,Les Nouvelles de Nulle Part”. 
Centre de Documentation Universitaire, Paris 1958. 74 pp. F.fr. 


With reference to Morris’ News from Nowhere (which, however, is entirely discussed 
against the evolution of Morris’ thought) the author investigates the social and politi- 
cal ideas of this key figure in the development of British socialism. The author em- 
phasizes the Marxist aspects of Morris’ creed and argues that, because of its progressive 
spirit, his utopia is of everlasting value. 


New Fabian Colonial Essays. Ed. by Arthur Creech Jones. The 
Hogarth Press, London 1959. 271 pp. 25/-. 


In this symposium on the colonial issue a number of essays are collected, illuminating 
various aspects of this question, and at the same time representing a number of British 
socialist opinions. Rita Hinden discusses socialism and the colonial world in general 
terms, Arthur Gaitskell considers the economical aspects of the matter, social de- 
velopment is treated by Lionel Elvin, while Eirene White deals with the prospects 
for a socialist commonwealth. Arthur Creech Jones presents an analysis of the Labour 
Party’s colonial policy in the period 1945-1951. 
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PANKHUuRST, CHRIsTABEL. Unshackled. The Story of How We Won the 
Vote. Ed. by Lord Pethick-Lawrence of Peaslake. Hutchinson & Co. 
Ltd., London 1959. 312 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


After the death of Christabel Pankhurst the manuscript was found on which the pre- 
sent book is based, and which, edited by Lord Pethick-Lawrence (who had an im- 
portant part in the British suffragette movement himself), presents a vivid account of 
the struggle for political equality of British women. Mrs. Pankhurst’s role made for 
an extensive knowledge of persons and events. The book contains a large number of 
photographs. 


The Political Quarterly. Vol. 31, No. 1, January-March 1960. Special 
Number on British Defence Policy. Stevens & Sons, London 1960. 


112 pp. 8/6. 


This special number is devoted to British defence policy and contains short essays 
on disarmament (Hugh Thomas), Britain and the nuclear deterrent (Alastair Buchan), 
interdependence and NATO (Denis Healey), the economics of defence (A. C. L. 
Day), and other subjects. The contributions are all on a high level and neatly supple- 
ment each other, so that the connection of all the aspects of the defence policy emerges. 
Finally there is a comparison of the military forces of the Soviet Union with those of 
the NATO powers. 


PoLLaRD, SrpNEY. A History of Labour in Sheffield. Liverpool 
University Press, Liverpool 1959. ix, 372 pp. 35/-. 


The development from the beginning of the 19th century of Sheffield into an industrial 
town and the rise of the workers as a political group are here described in great detail. 
In his treatment the author sets two branches of industry — the heavy industry and 
the light trades, e.g. cutlery and toolmaking — against one another, and illuminates 
the strongly contrasting forms as to size, capital equipment, machinery and competi- 
tive position of these two main groups of industry. Ample attention is also paid to 
social conditions, such as housing, hygiene and unemployment, and the notable change 
in these respects since the turn of the century. 


Robert Owen 1771-1858. Catalogue of an Exhibition of printed books 
held in the Library of the University of London October-December 
1958. University of London Library, London 1959. 40 pp. 6/-. 
This catalogue, the notes in which have been mostly derived from Podmore’s biograph 
of Owen, almost exclusively comprises titles of books that are in the possession of The 
Goldsmiths’ Library of Economic Literature. It has been classified systematically, 
giving a survey of the literature on Owen, books that had a strong influence on him, 
and, naturally, his own wiitings, grouped according to periods and special projects. 


Studies in the Industrial Revolution. Presented to T.S. Ashton. Ed. 
by L. S. Pressnell. University of London, The Athlone Press, London 
1960. ix, 350 pp. Ill. 42/-. 
On the occasion of the seventieth birthday of Prof. T. S. Ashton twelve essays on 
economic history have here been collected, that nearly all deal with the industrial 
revolution in Britain; the exceptions are contributions by E. F. Séderland and H. 
Heaton who, respectively, discuss the impact of the British industrial revolution on 
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the Swedish iron industry, and on the U.S.A. and British-American economic re- 
lations. Other essays are presented by L. S. Presnell on the rate of interest in the 18th 
century, and by H. Heaton, in which by reference to documentary material a survey is 
given of the emigration of British engineers and mechanical experts to the European 
continent in the beginning and the middle of the 19th century. 


Suppie, B. E. Commercial Crisis and Change in England. 1600-1642. . H 
A Study in the Instability of a Mercantile Economy. Cambridge Pr 
University Press, London 1959. xii, 296 pp. 42/-. 
The central problem in this well-documented work is the rise and the consequences 
of economical depressions and recoveries in British economy in the period before the 
Civil War. The author studies these fluctuations against the long-term changes of 
British economy, which have resulted in the rise of an industrial and commercial 
society. Attention is also paid to the economic thought of the period and to govern- } 
ment policy, so that a well-balanced and relatively complete survey is obtained of 
this characteristic economic structure. 


Vae, Epmunp. The Mail-Coach Men of the late Eighteenth Century. 
Cassell & Company Ltd., London 1960. xix, 300 pp. Ill. Maps. 30/-. 


This is a history of the development of the mail-coach system, with which the first M 
efficient organisation of the postal service was created. Light is thrown on the origi- / at 
nators of the service, John Palmer and his successor Thomas Hasker, and on the task 
confronting them, which finally resulted in a remarkable improvement of communi- 

cation in eighteenth-century Britain. It is especially on this last account, that the study 

is important for social history. A great number of letters, schedules, etc., are included, 

while the many illustrations merit special mention. 


Wrsser.ey, G. P. Agriculture and Urban Growth. A Study of the 
Competition for Rural Land. Michael Joseph, London 1959. 240 pp. 
Ill. 21/-. 


The change in the use of land on account of the increasing urbanisation and the need 

of land for recreational purposes at the cost of land in agricultural exploitation creates 
problems, that press the more urgently as the available space becomes smaller and 

the ratio area-population more unfavourable (as is the case in Great-Britain). This N 
meritable study brings the urgency of the problem to the fore and illuminates its main I 
aspects (economical as well as social) with the help, chiefly, of statistical material. 
The reader thus gets an insight into the land uses in Britain and the trends, the 
problem of food replacement and the consequences of the post-war urbanisation 
schemes. 


Wiuiams, RayMonp. Culture and Society 1780-1950. Chatto & 
Windus, London 1959. xx, 363 pp. 30/-. 


Mr Williams here investigates the idea of culture as it developed from 1780 to the 
present day. He is primarily concerned with the interrelation between social science 
and culture, and traces the definition of the function of literature and the artist in society 
in different periods and with different authors. To that purpose some attention is also 
paid to the Marxist standpoint; starting from Marx’ and Engels’ dissertations on the 
relation between basic structure and superstructure the modifications and the develop- 
ment of this theory are discussed. Then follows a strikingly unbiased and realistic 
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discussion of some modern phenomena as mass-democracy, popular culture, mass- 
communication, etc. 


Hungary 
AczeL, TAMAS and Trsor Megray. The Revolt of the Mind. A Case 
History of Intellectual Resistance Behind the Iron Curtain. Fred. A. 
Praeger, Publishers, New York 1959. xiv, 449 pp. $ 5.00. 


This extremely interesting “case history” of the writers, composers, and painters, but 
mainly the first group, describes their never ending struggle with Communist function- 
aries — and it is not the least striking detail that among those writers were such staunch 
supporters of Communism as G. Lukdcs, whose “debate” with J. Revai is discussed 
here in full. The book ends with the Revolution of October-November 1956, after 
which the authors escaped to the West. It is the most elaborate testimony based on 
personal experience to have appeared in this field so far, and its restriction to Hungary, 
where special conditions prefailed, that were not such an obstacle to the arts as else- 
where, makes its conclusions no less relevant to countries in a more or less similar 
situation. The fates since 1956 of the most important people who are discussed in the 
book are shortly related in a concluding section. 


Meray, Trsor. Thirteen Days That Shook The Kremlin. Thames 
and Hudson; Jacs. G. Robbers, Amsterdam 1959. vi, 290 pp. 21/-. 


In the present volume a detailed description is given of the Hungarian revolution 
and its prelude, and a penetrating insight is presented into the personality and ideas 
of Imre Nagy. The explanations offered, for instance, of why the rising occurred 
precisely in Hungary, and of the violation of the Russian promises after the departure 
of Mikoyan and Suslov from Budapest are all very discriminating and take account 
of as large a number of factors as is possible, although, particularly in the analysis 
of the first-mentioned phenomenon, great value is attached to the fact that of the 
people’s democracies, Hungary was the only one where official destalinisation occurred 
immediately after Stalin’s death, and that up to 1956 there existed a controversy 
within the party between the Rakosi-group and the Nagy-group. This book may be 


counted among the best studies that have as yet appeared on the Hungarian rising. 


Mixes, GreorGeE. A Study in Infamy. André Deutsch Ltd., London 


1959. 175 pp. 15/-. 

Mr Mikes’ study on the Hungarian Secret State Police includes the history of this 
organization from 1945 onwards and throws light on some personalities, such as 
Péter and Gerd, as well as on the functioning of the apparatus. For the latter’s de- 
scription the author has used the official manuals and service-regulations, which were 
operative on the higher levels of the AVO, and which were smuggled out of Hungary 
during the 1956 rising. The documents as a whole give a good impression of the meth- 
ods of the AVO with regard to its network of agents, the recruiting of these agents 
and other features of totalitarian control. 


The Truth About the Nagy Affair. Facts, Documents, Comments. 
With a Preface by Albert Camus. Published for the Congress For 
Cultural Freedom. Martin Secker & Warburg Ltd., London 1959. 


ix, 215 pp. Ill. 35/-. 
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The French edition of this work, which appeared in 1958, was reviewed on page 166, 
vol. IV, part 1, of this journal. It was an admirable initiative that, in producing this 
English edition, made the work accessible to a wider reading public. It contains a 
number of documents, biographical notes, and the reactions of the international 
press to the execution of Nagy, as such constituting a moving contemporary collection 
of documents. Besides the preface by Albert Camus there is also an epilogue by F, 
Fejt6 — the other authors are friends and colleagues of Nagy’s at present staying outside 
Hungary. 


Italy 


Anrossi, ANNA, MAGDA TALAMO e FRANCESCO INDovinA. Ragusa, 
Comunita in transizione. Saggio sociologico. Taylor Editore, Torino 
1959. 212 pp. L. 1.800. 


The rapid social and economic changes, that have taken place in Ragusa (in South- 
East Sicily) under influence of the oil-fields discovered there, are the subject of this 
study. The authors illuminate the influence on the economic structure, the family 
budget and social aspects as the spending of leisure time; they also investigate the 
fundamental changes in the value system. As a whole this sociological study of a 
community in transition is a successful result of conscientious field-work. 


CaruI-BALLOLA, RENATO. Storia della Resistenza. Edizioni Avanti!, 
Milano, Roma 1957. 373 pp. L. 600. 


As volume No 4-5 of the Biblioteca Socialista this book appeared, which presents a 
general survey of the Italian anti-fascist Resistance Movement in the period after the 
armistice in 1943. In the parts dealing with mainly political and ideological issues the 
author gives evidence of a “left-socialistic” point of view which, however, does not 
detract from the objectivity of the presentation of the facts. A number of documents 
have been included. 


CATALANO, FRANCO. Filippo Turati. Edizioni Avanti!, Milano, Roma 

1957. 325 pp. L. 500. 
This is a comparatively popular, but at the same time thorough, biography of Filippo 
Turati in which this socialist intellectual comes forward as a moderate, but forceful 
leader who after his studies at Bologna University put a strong mark on the Movement. 
His role during the years immediately following World War I (inter-party struggles 
and splits) and during the first years of fascism is given due stress. The book is number 
6 in the series Biblioteca Socialista. 


Democrazia e socialismo in Italia. Carteggi di Napoleone Colajanni: 
1878-1898. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1959. Ixii, 426 pp. L. 3.800. 


As part 2 in the series of Testi e documenti moderna e contemporanea published by the In- 
stituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli this interesting collection has appeared of letters 
directed to Colajanni by a wide variety of prominent socialists (e.g. Karl Kautsky, 
Leonida Bissolati and Filippo Turati) but also by scientists, e.g. Vilfredo Pareto. A 
letter from Antonio Labriola has been included among the Corrispondenti vari. The long 
introduction written by S. M. Ganci excels by its clarity and throws light on Colajanni’s 
unique significance for Italian culture and for sociology and criminology in general. 
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Dotci, DaniLo. To Feed the Hungry. Enquiry in Palermo. Introd. 
by Aldous Huxley. Transl. from the Italian by P. D. Cummins. Mac- 
gibbon & Kee, London 1959. 327 pp. Ill. 30/-. 


The author, well-known on account of his social and philanthropic work in Sicily, 
here throws light on the appalling poverty and the unemployment in Sicily, both in 
Palermo and in the country. This is done by means of short life-histories, interviews, 
statistical data, etc. Interesting, too, are the results of a large-scale enquiry, which 
contained such questions as whether, in the respondents’ opinion, the ballot is secret, 
the task of the political parties, and what should be done to fight unemployment. 


Gramsci, ANToNnrIO. Oeuvres choisis. Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 
539 pp. F.fr. 1.950. 


It is to be welcomed that, in the translation by Gilbert Moget and Armand Monjo, 
who also have provided a useful annotation, now a French reading public may get 
acquainted with some of the more important writings of one of tke original thinkers 
of early communism. The first section is devoted to historical materialism and contains, 
among others, intelligent observations on the objectivity of knowledge and the 
Marxian conception of praxis. The second part deals with the problem of revolution 
and the Italian situation before the rise to power of Mussolini, the third with some 
valuable contributions on the Risorgimento, and the fourth with cultural questions and 
those of literary criticism. 


SANTARELLI, Enzo. Aspetti del movimento operaio nelle Marche. 
Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1956. 146 pp. L. 1.000. 


The characterising aspects of socialism in the Italian Marches, whose exceptional 
position within Italian socialism as to its radicalism and its Leftist inclinations is here 
emphasized, are subjected to a conscientious investigation in which, among other 
things, anarchism, reformist socialism and the Christian-Democratic experiences come 
to the fore. Of importance are also the documents inserted, which include a letter 
from Antonio Labriola to Pacifico Spadoni, dated 1891, and an address by Gabriele 
D’Annunzio to the Bersaglieri of 1920. 


SANTARELLI, ENzo. II socialismo anarchico in Italia. Feltrinelli Editore 
Milano 1959. 280 pp. L. 2.500. 


In a fully documented study based on marxist methods the author deals with the period 
in which Italian anarchism, by a renewal of Bakuninist traditions, had its heyday. 
The personalities of Malatesta and Merlino have been given much relief and it is 
argued that the essence of their anarchism is more petit bourgeois than proletarian. 
The book ends with a discussion of the se¢timana-rossa in 1914. 


Turati, Frurppo e ANNA KutiscroFF. Carteggio. VI. Il delitto Mat- 
teotti e l’Aventino (1923-25). A cura di Alessandro Schiavi. Giulio 
Einaudi Editore, Torino 1959. xxi, 536 pp. L. 3.000. 
This volume contains the correspondence between Anna Kuliscioff and Filippo Turati: 
the first letter is dated 5 February 1923 and the last 20 November 1925: in total, more 
than 450 letters have been included, which reflect the great friendship between the 
two socialists. Within the range of their broad interests they discussed the Italian 
situation in the first years of the fascist regime, but also the International, many 
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personalities, Italians and foreigners, etc. The book constitutes, also because of the 
intimacy of the two correspondents and their intelligence, a valuable source for the 
history of the Socialist Party. 


VENTURI, FRANCO. Esuli Russi in Piemonte dopo il ’48. Giulio 
Einaudi Editore, Torino 1959. 157 pp. L. 1.200. 


A brilliant study is presented here (as No 13 of the interesting series of Studie ricerche) 
of the interrelations between the Russian exiles in Piedmont and the Italian revolu- 
tionaries of ’48. By analysing the part played by the former (among whom such 
interesting individuals as Nicolai Sazonov, Iwan Golovin, and particularly, Herzen), 
Mr Venturi has succeeded in illuminating entirely new aspects of the Résorgimento, 
and in putting several issues in Russian social thought of the mid-nineteenth century, 
and Populism in particular, into a wider perspective. 


The Netherlands 


125 & 100. Sphinx-Céramique. Samengesteld door J. F. E. Regout, 
A. J. Fr. van Maenen, L. M. Soeters e.a. Sphinx-Céramique, Maastricht 
1959. 412 pp. Ill. 


The management of the N.V. Sphinx-Céramique (late Petrus Regout) has, on the oc- 
casion of the 125th anniversary of de Sphinx and the 1ooth anniversary of the Société 
Céramique, ordered a commemoration volume to be composed, which has now appeat- 
ed in a very handsome and well-produced edition. Dozens of reproductions in colour 
and photographs, statistics and genealogical tables illustrate in broad outline the de- 
velopment of the ceramic industry in Maastricht. Besides contributions on the in- 
dustrial side of the firm there are contributions, that are important for the study of 
social history, and among these special mention must be made of the article by Mr 
L. M. Soeters on “De Keramische industrie van Maastricht en de sociale evolutie” and, 
particularly, of the attack launched by the author on the final redaction of the govern- 
ment enquiry of 1887, which does not correspond with the shorthand reports, while 
the tenor of the alterations is directed against the entrepreneur Regout. 


IsHWARAN, K. Family Life in The Netherlands. Uitgeverij Van Keu- 
len N.V., The Hague 1959. xii, 291 pp. Ill. Hf. 19.50. 


Focussing his thought-provoking study upon the urban middle class in the Nether- 
lands by means of a random sample of university students Dr Ishwaran investigates, 
whether family life and the structure of the family have changed under the impact 
of the transition from a “pre-industrial” to an industrial and urbanized society. The 
author arrives at the conclusion, that this is not the case, at least not to a significant 
extent, with the essential characteristics of the Dutch family, which is said to have 
maintained its functions as regards the transmission of values and attitudes, and its 
functions within the closed system (as distinctive from its functions towards the whole 
of society itself). Dr Ishwaran’s interesting study gives rise to a number of questions 
regarding the validity of its argument. 


MAENEN, A. J. Fr. Petrus Regout 1801-1878. Een bijdrage tot de 
sociaal-economische geschiedenis van Maastricht. N.V. Centrale 
Drukkerij, Nijmegen 1959. xxxi, 450 pp. Il. 


The entrepreneur Petrus Regout does not enjoy a good reputation in Dutch social 
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‘the history, but this bad name partly rests on the fact, that the statements made by the 
the director of the pottery of Regout in answer to a government enquity in 1887, which 

were offensive towards the labourers, were attributed to him, while it was his son, 

who was interrogated. Thus this book has the secondary function of a posthumous 
tlio rehabilitation of Regout, whose provisions for the labourers working in his potteries 
did not compare unfabourably with those of his fellow-entrepreneurs. As a whole, 
however, the elaborate work presents a captivating picture of Maastricht, the in- 


che) | dustrial centre in the South of the Netherlands, that oriented itself more towards 
olu- the Walloon industrial districts than on the Northern Netherlands, and pays great 
uch attention to working conditions, standard of living and factory hygiene. An extensive 
en), register and bibliography, and a number of appendices contribute to the convenient 
nto, arrangement of this book. 

ury, 


SCHEFFER, Age. Ome Jan. Het leven van Jan van Zutphen. N.V. De 
Arbeiderspers, Amsterdam 1958. 304 pp. Ill. Hfl. 7.90. 


In this book which is something in between a novel and a biography, the life of Jan 
ut, van Zutphen (who was known as “Uncle Jan”), a diamond worker who became 
cht famous as a socialist, a trade union leader and, most of all, as a philanthrope is descri- 
bed. He was especially active in the struggle against tuberculosis and won great fame 
in the country. He died in 1958 at the age of 94, one of the great men of the old 


deve socialist movement who started his political activities as an adherent of Domela 

itte | Nieuwenhuis, later became a member of the Social Democratic Workers’ Party, but 

en was always driven by ethical motives and a longing for solidarity more than by theo- 

lour retical considerations. 

de- 

: in- 

. a Verstuis, W. G. Van klei en zand. Geschiedenis van de K.A.B. in 

Mr het bisdom Breda. Bestuur van de K.A.B. in het bisdom Breda, 

and, Breda 1959. 253 pp. Ill. Hfl. 3.00. 

peed The Roman Catholic Labour Movement (now essentially trade union congress) in the 
Diocese of Breda is the subject of this historical study which is based largely on pri- 
marty sources. These were extremely scarce for the first 25 years after the foundation 

2: of the diocesan R.K. Volksbond. The preliminary history is also discussed. The author 

. has given due attention to the various conflicts with which the young movement was 
confronted, and which were largely caused by conservative antipathy against working 

her- class unions. The activities of other R. C. social organisations are discussed as well, 

ates, and a curious intertwining of religion and secular action is implicitly evident. 

pact | 

The VRANKRIJKER, A. C. J. DE. Een groeiende gedachte. De ontwikke- 

$00 ling der meningen over de sociale kwestie in de 19e eeuw in Neder- 

a ie land. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1959. 158 pp. Hfl. 9.50. 

hole Although poverty and “the social question” in the 19th century are the subjects of 

ions this book as well as of the famous works in Dutch historiography dealing with the 
situation of the poor classes, dr. De Vrankrijker stresses another aspect: he produces 
the result of research studies in the contemporary writings treating of the “question” 

de and eventual remedies. Thus he gives rather reactions to facts than facts themselves. 
rale He discusses four periods called respectively conservatism (1815-1822), passive li- 


beralism (1835-1852), liberalism disquieted (1853-1870), and social consciousness 
(1871-1881), that is, the period in which more than incidental beginnings of a workers’ 
(partly socialist) movement may be observed. 
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Norway 


DorrMAN, HERBERT. Labor Relations in Norway. The Norwegian 
Joint Committee on International Social Policy, Oslo 1957. 150 pp. 
Ill. 


This survey of labour relations in Norway presents much useful information on such 
matters as the Norwegian Trade Union organization and membership, the Employers’ 
Association, conditions of labour and labour - management relations, e.g. collective 
bargaining and mediation. Some general sections dealing with the economic back- 
ground and the history of Norwegian labour are included in this book, which may be 
of use both to students of labour relations and to those interested in Norwegian social 
aspects. 


Evanc, Karu. Health Services in Norway. English Version by 
Dorothy Burton Skardal. The Norwegian Joint Committee on Inter- 
national Social Policy, Oslo 1957. 161 pp. Ill. 


Mr Evang, the Director-General of Health Services, here presents an informative 
picture of the Norwegian Health Services as they developed over a period of 200 
years. Important features, such as organization, payment and insurance of the whole 
population are brought to the fore and the differences with other medical care services 
are investigated. This book, which also contains statistics on hygiene in Norway, 
illuminates some aspects of social policy and the functioning of the welfare state. 


Poland 


DaszyNsk1, I. Pamietniki. 2 Vols. Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1957. 
284, 419 pp. 


Ignacy Daszytiski (1866-1936) was an acknowledged leader of the Polish socialist 
movement. When Polish socialism split, he backed the PPS and played a role in the 
Polish governments after 1918. His long friendship and admiration for Pilsudski 
did not stop him from opposing the latter after 1926. This re-edition of his memoirs, 
which originally appeared in 1925 makes again available an important source for the 
study of Polish socialism. Its value is enhanced by good indexes. The introduction 
stresses the interest of this edition after years of uncritical acclaim and as unctitical 
rejection. 


Gomutka, W. Przemdwienia. Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1957. 481 
pp. zi. 14.-. 


This collection of Gomulka’s speeches opens with his now famous addressto the eighth 
Plenum of the Polish United Workers’ Party. Chronologically ordered the collection 
contains the speeches through September 1957 and thus covers a critical phase in the 
history of post-war Poland. 


KrAHELSKA, H. Wspomnienia rewolucjonistki. Ksiazka i wiedza, 
Warszawa 1957. 276 pp. zl. 13.-. 





In the beginning of this century the author took part in the revolutionary movement in 
the South of Russia, first in the student movement in Odessa and later in social-re- 
volutionary groups. She was arrested for a short time in 1911 and again in 1913. This 
time she was sent to Siberia and was set free only after the revolution. She returned to 
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Poland, for a short time kept contact with the CP, afterwards left politics and became 
a labor inspector. Arrested in 1944 by the Germans she died in Ravensbriick just 
before the liberation. The book gives the story of her life in Russia in and out of prison. 
Her being Polish in a Russian environment and her personal touch make this book 
interesting and rewarding reading. An index of names would have been helpful. 
There is a short biographical introduction. 


Lewis, Frora. The Polish Volcano. A Case History of Hope. Secker 
& Warburg, London 1959. xiv, 267 pp. 25/-. 


As a correspondent of a number of large British newspapers the author is well- 
qualified to describe the developments in Poland — the more so as she was there at 
the time under discussion. The result is a vividly written and intelligent account of 
the most important events and the “general climate” prior to the dramatic change, 
that culminated in the transtition of power into the hands of Gomulka. This last event 
is graphically reported, as are the Poznan strike and the impact of Khrushchev’s 
revelations at the Twentieth Congress. Among the other subjects coming up for 
treatment are the position of the Catholic Church and the role played by the Polish 
youth. 


LmanowskI, B. Historia demokracji polskiej w epoce porozbiorowej. 

2 Vols. Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1957. 415, 413 pp. zl. 65.-. 
In an earlier issue of the Review reprint of another of Limanowski’s works was 
announced, a sure sign of the revival of interest in Polish social history. The re-issue 
of this work is to be acclaimed, for, though it is sufficiently known, it is hard to get at, 
even if this is the fourth edition. The only other edition available to this reviewer, 
the first, shows that the book was later extended. A short historical introduction 
would therefore have been helpful. 


Nowy Przeglad 1924-1925 (Reedycja) (Zaklad Historii Partii przy KC 
PZPR). Ksiazka i wiedza, Warszawa 1959. 403 pp. Zt 35.-. 
This is a further volume in the re-edition of this journal, of which two earlier vols. 


have been noticed in our Review for 1959, p.169. This volume is uniform to the earlier 
ones and contains the four issues that appeared in the years mentioned. 


SrupziNsk1, T. (,,Jedrzejewski” ,,Kurzawa”). Pieé mostéw (wspom- 
nienia partyzanckie). Iskry, Warszawa 1958. 230 pp. zt 10.-. 
These vividly told memoits relate the exploits of the author and his small group of 
partisans in the South of Poland in 1944-5. The group specialised in attacks on rail- 


ways and the five bridges of the title are those that were destroyed. To each of these 
actions a chapter is devoted. 


Rumania 


Documente privind istoria Rominiei. Rascoala din 1821, documente 
interne, Vol. I. Editura Academiei Republicii Populare Romine, 
Bucuresti 1959. 442 pp. 

This is the first of 5 vols. of documents concerning the rising which occurred in 1821 


in Valakhia. It was directed against the Turks and landlords and was led by Tudor 
Vladimirescu, who was killed in that year by adherents of his erstwhile ally Ipsilanti. 
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The documents refer not only to the rising itself; about a third is devoted to the pre- 
ceding years, during which Vladimirescu fought the Turks on the Russian side. 
Documents in other languages are given in the original with a translation. 


Rapoartele Consulatului Austriei din Iasi (1856-1859). Culegerea 
documentelor, studiul introductiv, rezumatele si notele de Dan 
Berendei. Editura Academiei Republicii Populare Romine, Bucurescti 
1959. lix, 550 pp. Lei 32,30. 
The reports collected in this volume comprise a great number of those directed to 
Count Buol by the Austrian representative Godel Lannoy, and many others, mostly 
in German and French, which reflect the tensions in the Danube principalities, and 
between these and the Turkish authorities in Constantinople and the Great Powers. 
In a historical introduction the various economic, social and political issues of the 
time are dealt with in a Marxist spirit, while special attention is also given to the natio- 
nal question of Transsylvania. The sources reproduced here are partly of much inter- 
est. The volume is Nr. II in the series Documente privind Unirea Principatelor published 
on behalf of the Historical Institute of the Academy mentioned in the title. 


Sweden 


MIcHANEK, Ernst und INGvAR Outsson. Verkiirzung der Arbeits- 
zeit. Verlag Otto Schwartz & Co., Géttingen 1958. viii, 320 pp. 


The original Swedish edition of this book appeared in 1956 under the titele Utredningen 
om kortare arbetstid. It contains the report of the results of an investigation into the 
motives and the consequences of a shorter work-week (the subsequent bill for a 45 
hour week is appended). Besides a general comparative consideration of working 
hours in a number of countries this study is especially concerned with the economic 
consequences, particularly from the viewpoint of variance of business activity and 
wage policy. The shorter work-week is interpreted as an alternative or a choice from 
a number of possibilites (increase of income, etc.). 


Switzerland 


Rosert Grimm. Revolutionaér und Staatsmann. Schweizerischer Ver- 

band des Personals Offentlicher Dienste, Ziirich 1958. 158 pp. Ill. 
Various extracts of the writings of Robert Grimm himself have been supplemented, 
with short essays (written by Fritz Griitter, Arthur Steiner and others), and completed 
with a full bibliography. The result is an over-all picture of the various aspects of 
Grimms activities in the Swiss socialist movement, in which biographical particulars 
are not lacking. Some attention, though relatively little, has been paid to his role on 
the international scene (Zimmerwald, Kienthal, relation with Lenin). All contri- 
butions are written in a popular style. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


ALMEDINGEN, E. M. So Dark A Stream. A Study of the Emperor 
Paul I of Russia 1754-1801. Hutchinson & Co., London 1959. 240 
pp. 21/-. 


This biography of the controversial Czar, Paul I, is an excellent contribution to Russian 
history and more in particular it contributes to an understanding of the impact of 
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re- West-European political ideas in Russia. For an important part Paul’s politics are 
de. traced back to psychological factors of which the roots lie in his youth — the extensive 
description of Paul’s boyhood and the part played by Catharina seems to be justified 
in all respects. The concluding pages of the book comment on the question whether 


ea and how far, Alexander was party to the conspiracy for Paul’s murder. 

an 

sti | | Bacu, Marcus. God and the Soviets. Thomas Y. Crowell Compaay, 
New York 1958. 214 pp. $ 4.00. 

to A visit to the USSR provided the author with many opportunities of forming an 

tly opinion on the place occupied by religion both in public life and in every-day exe 

ind istence. From conversations with a large number of people - among whom were 

rs. convinced atheists, party-members and church-members — on the subject of religion 

the and Communism, the reader gets a picture of the position of the church within 

io- 7 Communism and of the points of contact and the conflicts between these “ideologies” 

er- as conceived by the “ordinary Soviet citizen”. 

ied 


BirrxMayr, Hans. Aus der Geschichte Russlands. St. Otto Verlag, 
Bamberg 1959. 232 pp. DM. 8.00. 


In 50 chapters the author deals with more or less specifically Russian issues as they 


ts- , appeared to him from a study of the country’s history. The central theme in all of them, 
however, is the schism between Russia and the West, and notably between Orthodoxy 
gen and Roman Catholicism, the author himself being an adherent of the latter. From 


the this viewpoint he also discusses Communism, especially in its relation with the Or- 
thodox Church, which, after a period of full oppression, now has to play the role of a 


te pivot in the hands of the political masters of the country. The book is written in an 
ae attractive style. 

and 

om CRANKSHAW, Epwarp. Khrushchev’s Russia. Penguin Books, Har- 


* mondsworth 1959. 175 pp. 2/6. 


It is domestic policy rather than foreign policy since the death of Stalin, and the person- 
ality of ChruS¢ev, as well as the idexs and program he stands for, which are in the 
er- focus of attention in this intelligently written and very readible book. Two of the 
author’s conclusions are, that among the young people at least Communism “has 
long ceased to be an active faith”, and, second, that the Soviet Government “shows 


aa every sign of moving away from the revolutionary spirit”, paying only lip-service to 
we oa Lenin and Leninism. Mr. Crankshaw has widely travelled in the USSR and many 
te of his ideas are supported by personal observations. 
on 
tri- DeutscHEr, I. The Prophet Unarmed. Trotsky: 1921-1929. Oxford 
University Press, London, New York 1959. xv, 490 pp. 38/-. 
Trotsky’s is a character that makes for hero-worship. In this book the reader feels 
F both the author’s admiration for his hero and, sometimes, a strong effort to keep it in 
for check. The latter is, in a sense, made easier by the fact that the years covered by this 
40 volume witness the decay of Trotsky’s political power, though not of his intellectual 


brilliance. The wide use that has been made of the Trotsky archives has enabled the 

author to cover the development of the opposition to Stalin much more fully than has 
sian hitherto been possible. The book, therefore, is very important also for the history of 
t of Soviet Russia during the ’twenties. 
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DrversTEIn, H. S. War and the Soviet Union. Nuclear Weapons and 
the Revolution in Soviet Military and Political Thinking. Stevens & 
Sons Ltd., London; Fred. A. Praeger Inc., New York 1959. 268 pp. 


37/6. 


In his excellent study of the Soviet outlook on war and general strategy Mr Dinerstein 
emphasizes the shift in military thinking since Stalin’s death. Until then Stalin’s theory 
of “transitory factors” (which also included “surprise”) and “real factors” (the ideo- 
logical and material equipment of a nation) went unchallenged — after his death, 
however, the author finds an increasing adaptation to the conditions created by nuclear 
weapons. Other subjects are the posibility of deterrence and the interrelation of 
domestic policy and the likelihood of war. 


FrreDE, Drerer. Das russische Perpetuum Mobile. Marienburg- 
Verlag, Wiirzburg 1959. 244 pp. DM. 12.80. 


The position taken by the author throughout this book is that the dominating features 
of the USSR, for instance as regards slave labour expansion, are less specifically “Com- 
munist” than “Russian”. With the help of a large number of quotations from observers 
of the Czarist régime - diplomats, ambassadors and historians — parallels are drawn 
with phenomena of the Communist régime; the question arises, whether in some 
cases these comparisons have not been extended too far. The book is primarily design- 
ed for the general reader, who wishes to view the Communist régime in a wider contex. 


GARTHOFF, Raymond L. The Soviet Image of Future War. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1959. xii, 137 pp. $ 3.25. 


Mr Garthoff, who is known as an expert on Soviet military strategy, discusses in this 
book some trends in Soviet military thinking as it finds expression in speeches and 
articles in military journals. He discusses, for instance, the role of surprise and Blitz- 
krieg and finds a remarkable change on this score since 1955 — although the old dictum 
that surprise cannot decide the war (thus not entirely being one of the “decisive” factors) 
remains in force, some value is attached to this factor. Of further importance is Mr 
Garthoff’s finding that, in the eyes of Soviet experts, nuclear warfare does not exclude 
massive conventional armies but, on the contrary, demands them. Some articles from 
Soviet military periodicals have been appended in translation. 


Karas, ALEKSANDER. Das Sowjetisch besetzte Land. Eesti Rahvus- 
fond — Estnischer Nationalfond, Stockholm 1958. 135 pp. SKr. 6.00. 


The first edition of this work appeared in Esthonian in 1956. The present German 
edition, which has been revised and considerably extended, gives information on the 
changes in the political, economical and cultural sectors, which occurred since the 
Russian occupation and the annexation to Soviet Russia. The process of Russification, 
which went farthest in the last years of the Stalinist era to become a little less drastic 
afterwards, is described and elucidated with the help of some figures illustrative of a 
great increase of the percentage of Russians in the Esthonian population. The sources 
used by the author are mainly publications of the Communist press in Esthonia and 
information obtained from refugees. 


Kas, Marvin L. Eastern Exposure. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York 1958. xv, 332 pp. $ 4.50. 
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The author of this diary, who was employed in the American Embassy in Moscow 
in 1956 and 1957, has, with a great power of observation, collected many impressions 
in conversations with persons from different classes of the population both in European 
Russia and in Central Asia, and has recorded them here. This interesting work, that 
excellently reproduces the effect of the “thaw” on ordinary people in the Soviet 
Union takes an honourable place in the spate of books and travel-stories about the 
Soviet Union by Western observators. 


KramisH, ARNOLD. Atomic Energy in the Soviet Union. Stanford 

University Press, Stanford (Cal.); Oxford University Press, London 

1959. X, 232 pp. $ 4.75. 
Basing his conclusions on data that have been taken, with great care, from speeches 
by prominent Soviet functionaries, newspapers and Soviet technical periodicals, the 
author traces the development of Soviet research on nuclear energy. This has been 
done in such a way that also the layman in physics can follow the text easily. Mr 
Kramish points out the high level attained by Soviet nuclear research even before 
the Second World War, and deals extensively with the stopping of the experiments 
in the first years of the war as a consequence of the war effort and a doubt in Soviet 
political circles about the possibilities of application of atomic energy. Interesting, 
too, is the description of the organisation of physical research in the Soviet Union. 


Krupskaja, NADESHDA. Erinnerungen an Lenin. Dietz Verlag GmbH., 
Berlin 1959. 606 pp. Ill. DM. 7.00. 


— Reminiscences of Lenin. Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow; Lawrence and Wishart Ltd., London 1959. 553 pp. Ill. 8/6. 


These editions are based on the Russian original, which appeared in 1933 and 1934. 
Three articles, published in resp. 1936, 1937 and 1938, of which the two last-named 
cover the year 1919, have been added to this edition. The Reminiscences as a whole 
concern the period 1894-1917 and contain information on Lenin’s private life, but, 
primarly, on his ideological and political development, while attention is also given 
to the history of the party. 


Lanc, Davip MarsHALt. The First Russian Radical Alexander 

Radishchev 1749-1802. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1959. 

198 pp. Ill. 35/-. 
Dr Lang has, in this biography of Radishchev, created an excellent picture of the 
action of the Enlightenment and the French Revolution on Russia. His interpretation 
of this very important figure does justice both to the specifically Russian aspects 
of his subject’s political and social thought, and to the ideological equipment of the 
Enlightenment, of which he was the most important exponent. Dr Lang also in- 
vestigated the influence of Radishchev in the political currents of the nineteenth 
century, for instance the Decembrists, liberals and the radical intelligentsia, and 
refutes the Communists’ allegation of Radishchev being one of their precursors. 


Law in Eastern Europe. A series of publications issued by the Docu- 
mentation Office for East European Law, University of Leyden. Ed. 
by Z. Szirmai. III. The Federal Criminal Law of the Soviet Union. 
A. W. Sythoff, Leiden 1959. 157 pp. Hfl. 23.75. 
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The subject of the third issue of this interesting series of publications on law in the 
Communist orbit is the changes in 1958 in the USSR as they appear in the new “Basic 
Principle of Criminal Legislation” and the “Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure”, 
the Law concerning Crimes against the State, and the Law on Military Crimes. Prof. 
J. M. van Bemmelen deals, in the introduction, with various aspects of these new laws, 
he discusses the trends discernible in the Soviet legal system and compares the latter 
with Western European systems. Then follows the Russian text, with an English 
translation of the new laws. 


Lenin, W. I. Werke, Band 24; Band 28. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 
vili, 628 pp.; ix, 551 pp. DM. 7.50; DM. 6.50. 

— Gegen den Revisionismus. Eine Sammlung ausgewiahlter Auf- 
saitze und Reden. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 610 pp. DM. 7.60. 


— Uber die Gewerkschaftsbewegung 1895-1923. Verlag Tribiine, 
Berlin 1959. 1315 pp. DM. 8.50. 


The new German edition of Lenin’s work is making good progress. The 24th vol. 
is entirely devoted to the crucial months of April-June 1917. The number of items 
included for the first time is, in this vol., a considerable one, as is the number of re- 
visions on the basis of the original sources. Vol. 28 (July 1918 - March 1919) also 
contains items published here for the first time in German, mainly concepts of govern- 
ment decisions. The diatribe against the “renegade Kautsky” is one of the central 
pieces included. —- The vol. “Against Revisionism” contains extracts from various 
writings over almost the whole period of Lenin’s political activities. It has been pre- 
pared in order to present a handy survey of all those Lenin texts which may be 
thought relevant in the political and ideological struggle. - The vol. with extracts 
on trade unions and their significance within the framework of the class war offers a 
very full picture; the notes should be particularly mentioned, as they also explain 
special historical facts and constellations. 


Lin Yuranc. The Secret Name. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New 

York 1958, vii, 268 pp. $ 3.95. 
The motto of this book: “Communism is the secret name of the dread antagonist” is 
from Heine. A spirit of vehement anti-communism and sharp ridicule characterizes 
the contents of the work which takes the contradictory and paradoxical elements in 
Communism (and, in particular, Soviet Communism) as a subject for criticism and 
caustic remarks. The gap between socialism, Marxism, humanitarian ideals on the 
one side, and the Soviet praxis on the other is the chief point of attack for the author, 
who makes use, among other things, of Milovan Djilas’ theory and Khrushchev’s 
speech at the XXth CPSU Congress. He also provides a list of treaties broken by the 
Soviets, a series of parallels between Hitler and Stalin, and a number of examples of 
highly ambivalent expressions by means of which a formerly tenable definition can 
be revoked at pleasure. 


Martov i ego blizkie. Sborkin. G. M. Lounz, New York 1959. 170 pp. 


This is a small and sympathetic monument for Martov, erected by those who political- 
ly and personally have been near to him. Pride of place is taken by memoirs on his 
early years by his sister Lydia Dan, whose eightieth birthday was the occasion for 
bringing out this book. The book also contains a few lette1s, of which two by Martov, 
and further memoirs by Abramovitch, Aronson, Dallin, Dvinov and Sapir on Martov 
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and his relatives, among these Dan and A. Kranichfeld. The latter was active in the 
menshevist youth movement under the Soviets and was in prison foi many years. 


Mazour, ANATOLE G. Modern Russian Historiography. 2nd Ed. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton (N.J.) 1958. xii, 260 pp. Ill. 
$ 6.50. 


This is the first relatively full survey of Russian historiography and the author has 
made his work into an outstanding picture of the history of ideas as reflected in histo- 
riography. He begins with a survey of the analistic literature, continues with the 18th 
century and gives most attention to the 19th century (for instance, Westerners and 
Slavophiles, Klyuchevsky, Platonov, Milyukov) and deals, in a special chapter, with 
non-Great Russian centered historiography, into which category he has placed not 
only historians like Shchapov, but also the “Legal Marxists”, Struve and Tugan- 
Baranovsky. The last chapter discusses the full-fledged Marxists, such as Plekhanov, 
and also historiography throughout the Soviet period. The book is concluded by a 
general bibliography. 


PasTERNAK, Boris. Vrijgeleide. Hollandia N.V., Baarn 1959. 179 pp. 

Hfl. 5.90. 
The original Russian edition of this book which has the character of a self-portrait, 
appeared in 1931. Pasternak relates many personal experiences, among which his 
encounters with people like Rilke (to whose memory the book was dedicated) and 
Majakovskij occupy an important place. The authot’s firm roots in European culture 
and in pre-revolutionary Russian intellectual thought become particularly clear. 
The present Dutch edition has been prepared, annotated and postfaced in an admirable 
manner by Ch. B. Timmer. 


RADISTSCHEW, ALEXANDER NIKOLAJEWITSCH. Ausgewihlte Schriften. 
Hrsg. von I. J. Stschipanow. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1959. viii, 
so1 pp. DM. 15.00. 


This selection of Radishchev’s works is based on the Russian edition of 1952, leaving 
out the more literary works and the passages from A Journey from Petersburg to 
Moscow. The major part of the present selection consists of Radishchev’s philosophical 
works (among which “Das Leben Fjodor Wassiljewitsch Uschakows” with obser- 
vations on Helvétius and such subjects as capital punishment and love, legislation, 
human mortality and immortality) and the letters to A. R. Voronzov from Siberia. 
The introduction has been written by I. J. Stschipanow. 


The Russian Revolution and Religion. A Collection of Documents 
Concerning the Suppression of Religion by the Communists, 1915- 
1925. With Introductory Essay, Appendices and a Selective Bibliogra- 
phy. Transl. and Ed. by Boleslaw Szczesniak. Unversity of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame (Ind.) 1959, xx, 289 pp. $ 6.75. . 
Part of the documents collected in this work, which come from public as well as 
ptivate archives, have not previously been published. There is also a great number 
of transalations of important and rare publications (laws, executive orders of the Bolshe- 


vik government and the Party, and newspaper articles), and a selected, but fairly 
extensive bibliography of the outstanding publications on the subject of Communist 
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policy towards the churches. The general introduction by Prof. Szczesniak considerably 
elucidates the subject-matter. 


SmitH, R. E. F. The Origins of Farming in Russia. Mouton & Co, 
Paris, La Haye 1959. iv, 198 pp. Ill. Maps. F.fr. 3.200. Hfl. 24.00. 


This interesting study, no II of the series of Evudes sur 1’ Economie et la Sociologie des 
Pays Slaves, published by the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, deals with the origins 
of farming in Russia and the transition to a feudal economy and the attendant tributes, 
systems of tenancy and serfdom. The author has worked a great quantity of material 
into this study which, moreover, distinguishes itself by a remarkable precision and 
systematical argumentation. One of the interesting conclusions reached is, that there 
is no correlation to be found between the changes in tool types and the changes in 
the social structure; the other conclusions likewise appear rewarding. The preface 
has been written by Roger Portal. 


VirzA, Edvards. Karlis Ulmanis. Monografija. Imanta, Copenhagen 


1955. 209 pp. 
This is a short politico-biographical sketch of the last president of the Latvian re- 
public. Ulmanis was born in 1877; as a member of the peasant union he belonged to 
several governments of Latvia after 1918, until on May 15, 1934 he instituted a dic- 
tatorship which lasted until the Russians entered the country. He was arrested shortly 
afterwards .The book gives no literature or notes. 


Werrer, Gustav A. Philosophie und Naturwissenschaft in der 
Sowjetunion. Rowohlt Verlag, Hamburg 1958. 195 pp. DM. 1.90. 


The present edition is based on Chapter V, IInd part of Wetter’s monumental work 
Der dialektische Marxismus, which can still be considered one of the best books on the 
subject. It has been supplemented with and appendix, in which fragments of the 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin are included, all dealing with the basic con- 
cepts and theories of Marxism, It is gratifying that, by this edition, this matter has 
been made accessible for the interested layman. 
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EUGEN WEBER 


UN DEMI-SIECLE DE GLISSEMENT A DROITE' 


I. «Pas d’ennemis a gauche» - LEON BOURGEOIS 


Une des formules les plus généralement admises par les interprétes et 
les exégétes de la politique francaise a été celle d’un progrés vers la 
gauche, progrés plus ou moins continu, inscrit dans des pages 
@histoite ot les fastes de la Grande Révolution ouvraient toute une 
perspective de révolutions et de réformes amenant le pays a des 
attitudes et 4 des institutions toujours plus démocratiques, et od 
chaque pas en arriére serait recompensé par deux pas en avant... au 
moins 4 longue échéance. C’était une version eschatologique de 
Phistoire (une de plus) qui ne mettait pas en doute la réalisation inéluc- 
table des grands réves humanitaires et libéraux du dix-neuviéme 
siécle, incarnés dans une gauche sans cesse renouvelée mais consistante 
dans son réformisme, son progressisme, son radicalisme et sa con- 
science d’un triomphe éventuel. La gauche devait vaincre selon cette 
doctrine et elle allait vaincre parce qu’elle était dans la ligne de 
Phistoire, mais aussi parce qu’elle était le parti du peuple, c’est-a-dire 
de la majorité, et qu’elle détenait ainsi non seulement la force morale 
mais aussi la force numérique. 

Dans la perspective des derniéres années, on a le droit de se de- 
mander si le temps n’est pas venu pour une réinterprétation. Il m’a 
semblé qu’on pouvait re-présenter V’histoire de la politique francaise 
depuis le début de la Troisitme République en général et depuis le 
début du vingtiéme siécle en particulier, d’une fagon qui démontrerait 
la vanité de certains patrons eschatologiques qui trouvent encore 
preneur. Comme il était impossible, dans le cadre d’un essai qui se 
propose simplement de déblayer le terrain, de fournir une étude 
approfondie de l’histoire de 90 ans ou méme des forces en présence 
pendant ce temps, je me suis penché spécialement sur la période de 
Pentre deux guerres, pour montrer la faiblesse de la gauche et son 
manque d’influence 4 des moments od l’on suppose qu'elle détenait 
le pouvoir ou en était trés proche. 


1 La rédaction de cet article a été rendue possible par le généreux support de l’American 


Philosophical Society (Penrose Fund), 
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Admettant dés le début toutes les lacunes d’un tel travail, dont le but 
principal est de suggérer d’autres explorations plus poussées, il m’a 
semblé utile de fournir une vue générale de la Troisitme République 
continuée par la Quatriéme — régimes dans lesquels pour la plupart du 
temps la gauche s’est trouvée en minorité et sur la défensive. Comme la 
conception d’une gauche majoritaire se base dés le début du siécle sur 
la présence au pouvoir de politiciens radicaux d’abord, socialistes en- 
suite, je tacherai de démonter que ces partis subirent une évolution 
qui les amena, !’un avant 1914, l’autre un peu plus tard, 4 des positions 
assez modérées. Ainsi, aprés 1911, le radicalisme au pouvoir, le radi- 
calisme faisant part d’une majorité «de gauche», exerce souvent et de 
plus en plus souvent une influence qui est loin d’étre radicale; et on 
verra que la méme chose est vraie en ce qui concerne le socialisme. 

Dans la seconde partie de ce travail j’essayerai de montrer non plus 
la retraite des forces de la gauche classique, mais l’action positive 
et les sympathies réciproques des diverses forces de la droite qui, 
dans l’entre deux guerres, détenaient deux puissants moyens de pro- 
pagande: la presque-totalité de la presse (et surtout de la grande presse 
d’information, d’amusement et d’affaires) et la force de frappe (ou 
du moins de chahut) des ligues nationalistes. 

Enfin, dans une troisiéme et derniére partie, je m’efforce d’indiquer 
quelques-unes des raisons économiques et sociales de cette faiblesse 


de la gauche, que la gauche elle-méme ne semble pas avoir compris 
sur le moment. 


Car la gauche, comme d’ailleurs la majorité du pays, demeurait per- 
suadée de la validité de tous ses espoirs. Lisant Michelet et Auguste 
Comte encore plus que Marx, elle se sentait portée et sanctionnée 
par l’histoire. Il n’y a donc rien de surprenant que, prenant 4 témoin 
Pévidence historique, l'un des mandarins du parti radical, M. Léon 
Bourgeois, ait forgé, dans les années go, l’expression grandiose si 
souvent répétée: «Pas d’ennemis 4 gauche». Elle ne voulait pas seule- 
ment dire, comme elle le faisait dans son contexte immédiat, qu’un 
gouvernement de vrais républicains, se méfiant des douteuses avances 
@Vhommes qui ne s’étaient que récemment ralliés 4 la République, 
ne pouvait et ne devait pas considérer en ennemis ceux qui, 4 gauche, 
avaient accepté le régime et partagé ses buts sociaux. Cela signifiait 
aussi que, conscients de ces forces de progrés qui rendaient ce courant 
vers la gauche historiquement inévitable, Bourgeois et ses amis 
étaient préts a se rendre a l’évidence et 4 modeler leur politique en 
conséquence. 


Quoiqu’il en soit, d’une maniére ou d’une autre, l’idée passa dans la 
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tradition — la tradition des radicaux eux-mémes, la tradition de la 
politique francaise et celle de ses historiens. Ce n’était pas non plus 
seulement une théorie pour manuels ou une construction de l’imagi- 
nation populaire. Un politicien aussi expérimenté qu’André Tardieu 
pouvait déclarer, en 1937, que «la tendance propre des assemblées se 
caractérise par le mouvement 4 gauche. La continuité en est absolve 
et s’affirme sur une durée d’un siécle et demi. Ainsi s’est formée 
Yopinion, trés répandue dans le pays, qu'il y a, au profit des gens de 
gauche, une sorte de droit éminent d’hypothéque légale sur ce qu’on 
appelle les leviers de commande.» 

Quand il écrivait ceci dans La Profession Parlementaire, Vancien 
ministre avait prés de soixante ans et sa longue carriére politique 
était aussi brillante que décevante. Cependant, en acceptant comme 
axiome le mouvement vers la gauche, Tardieu ignorait que linventeur 
de la formule avait souligné, 4 un autre moment, que «le parti radical 
est un parti de juste milieu». Il oubliait que Bourgeois lui-méme était 
loin de notre conception d’un politicien de gauche, un homme de 
compromis, préférant des cabinets de coalition dirigés vers le centre 
plus que vers la gauche, hostile 4 toute attitude révolutionnaire, prét 
4 dire des socialistes (comme il le fit 4 la Chambre, le 18 novembre 
1895): «Pour obtenir leur vote, je ne ferai aucune concession, ni a 
mon programme, ni 4 mes idées...» Bourgeois ne forma son seul 
cabinet radical homogéne (1895-96) que lorsque toutes les tentatives 
de coalition eurent échoué, il accepta un portefeuille de Poincaré en 
1912 et servit méme dans I’éphémére ministére de Ribot en 1914, 
ministére de centre-droite s’il en fut jamais, dirigé contre un imagi- 
naire péril de gauche. En d’autres termes, quand Bourgeois proclama 
«Pas d’ennemis 4 gauche», il lentendait d’une fagon strictement 
personnelle et momentanée, comme le firent la plupart des radicaux 
qui devaient le répéter aprés lui. 

Les questions mises en cause devaient étre extrémement complexes 
pour qu’un homme de intelligence de Tardieu ne s’en soit pas rendu 
compte. D’autant plus qu’il aurait da se rappeler que lui-méme avait 


1 Pour Pierre Gaxotte (préface 4 Alain Laubreaux, La Terreur rose, Paris 1939, p. 15) 
«C’est la loi, c’est le souverain mot.» La méme impression apparait dans l’Histoire du 
Radicalisme de A. Milhaud, Paris 1951; dans d’ouvrage d’un vieil observateur aussi 
avisé que A. Hamon, Les Maitres de la France, Paris 1936-1938, vol. II, p. 313; dans les 
écrits ou remarques de politiciens de carriére: J. Fabry, De la Place de la Concorce au 
Cours de I’Intendance, Paris 1942, pp. 7, 9; J. Doriot, La France avec nous, Paris 1937, 
p. 64; Paul Ramadier, Barodet 1928, Paris 1930; Ch. Sancerme, La Voix Nationale, 28 
Juillet 1919; dans ceux d’experts politiques: cf. D. Brogan, préface de A. Werth, The 
Twilight of France, New York, 1942, pp. x-xi; R. Priouret, La République des partis, 
Paris 1947, p. 122; Paul Sérant, Gardez-vous 4 gauche, Paris 1954, et dans bien d’autres 
ouvrages et endroits. 
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profité en 1930 de ce que le vieil appel de la défense républicaine avait 
d’usé, de ce que l’unité de la gauche avait désormais de factice et de 
peu effectif. Il semble bien que la grande formule de gauche a moins 
dominé la situation politique qu’elle ne l’a embrouillée. Persuadés de 
son pouvoir, sinon de sa justesse, politiciens de tous bords se sont 
hatés de se mettre 4 l’abri d’étiquettes qui ne seraient pas de droite. 
Ceci est notoire et il n’est pas toujours facile de déceler 4 premiére 
vue le camp qui détient le pouvoir 4 un moment donné. En termes 
généraux, on peut dire toutefois que dans les quarante ans qui ont 
suivi la premiére guerre mondiale la tendance politique manifestée au 
Parlement, dans la politique gouvernementale et dans les combinaisons 
et permutations des partis, n’était pas dirigée vers la gauche, encore 
moins vers la Révolution, mais vers la modération et le conservatisme; 
non pas pour la Révolution mais contre elle; non pas en faveur du 
changement mais de l’ordre et du statu quo; une situation dans la- 
quelle, si le vieux slogan devait étre encore utilisé, on devrait en 
faire «Pas d’ennemis a droite», ce qu’un Charles Maurras ne manqua 
pas, d’ailleurs, de suggérer. 


Il. «Le peril est a gauche» - JULES MELINE 


L’interprétation classique de la politique francaise contemporaine 
comme un long Drang nach links semble fondée sur une période de 
Phistoire dans laquelle la bourgeoisie (pour employer les termes les 
plus généraux), en tant que classe, était en faveur du changement, 
et méme d’un changement révolutionnaire. Les réformes qu’elle 
envisageait étaient politiques, et non économiques ou sociales; ces 
derniéres étaient subordonnées aux premiéres, et au souci bourgeois 
de la propriété, de la sécurité et de ordre. Mais, comme I’ Action fran- 
Caise ne cessait de répéter, ’homme de droite se définit justement 
comme celui qui veut l’ordre, condition premiére du relévement et 
du salut de la patrie. Pourtant, tant que les questions principales, les 
sujets de litige les plus importants, restaient légaux et constitutionnels, 
le souci de lordre et de la sécurité n’empéchait pas un fragment 
important de la bourgeoisie de se ranger 4 gauche. Et on voit la 
bourgeoisie étre en faveur du changement, supporter le parti du 
mouvement, jusqu’a ce que son pouvoir soit établi par les élections 
de 1877, et le remplacement de MacMahon par Grévy en 1879. Aprés 
1879, leurs buts principaux atteints, il y avait peu de gains politiques 
qui pouvaient encore intéresser les républicains. 

Ils allaient devenir aussi modérés en politique que, tout le long du 
siécle, ils avaient été conservateurs pour les questions économiques. 
Le cabinet Rouvier en 1887, le Ralliement et les élections de 1893, 
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finalement la majorité de Méline, coalition du centre et de la droite 
qui ne fut vraiment dissoute qu’en 1899, marquérent les stages suc- 
cessifs d’un élargissement, d’un renouveau, de la droite conservatrice 
et désormais républicaine parce que conservatrice. Tandis que la 
cohésion de la gauche traditionelle s’effritait, le potentiel d’une majori- 
té plus cohérente commengait 4 se compter sur la pierre de touche 
d’un conservatisme social opposé au réformisme et aux excés d’une 
extréme-gauche représentée aprés 1906 surtout par les socialistes. 

L’essentiel de la nouvelle droite, ses chefs les plus marquants comme 
Millerand et Poincaré, ses appuis les plus durables, allaient étre fournis 
par des républicains bon teint et, de plus en plus, méme avant 1914, 
par la bourgeoisie radicale, satisfaite par ses succés politiques, inquié- 
tée par les révendications économiques des socialistes, qui ne voulait 
pas entendre, parler de réformes qui eussent pu menacer ses intéréts 
et surtout sa propriété. La nous touchons 4 l’essentiel. En 1904, 
déja, le congrés du parti radical 4 Toulouse s’était déclaré trés ferme- 
ment en faveur de la propriété privée. C’était le parti des petites gens; 
c’était, déclara un de ses chefs, un parti bourgeois.1 Mais méme le 
terme «parti» était, dans une certaine mesure, un euphémisme pour 
un groupe qui rejetait le mandat impératif: occupés par leurs am- 
bitions personnelles, pensant 4 leur circonscription ou 4 leur clientéle, 
n’acceptant aucune contrainte, les parlementaires radicaux adoptérent 
ce qui ressembla de plus en plus 4 la politique modérée que Tony- 
Revillon avait défini comme la politique de ceux qui considérent que 
tout est bien pourvu qu’ils soient au pouvoir et qu’ils prennent les 
décisions. 

Une fois au pouvoir et en mesure de prendre au moins quelques- 
unes des décisions, l’idée de Bourgeois devait étre réévaluée. Au lieu 
dalliés, comme ils avaient semblé !’étre, du moins parfois, auparavant, 
les socialistes apparaissaient 4 leur gauche comme une menace a 
Pordre économique et social. Cependant les choses se compliquaient 
du fait de la tradition de coopération établie au début du siécle. 
Comme les candidats du Cartel des Gauches devaient le dire 4 leurs 
électeurs en 1924, les radicaux «étaient et resteraient fidéles 4 leurs 
idées Vhier»... mais au détriment de quoique ce soit de plus moderne. 
Jacques Fauvet cite la remarque d’Herriot qui disait qu’il y a des 
partis qui, aprés leur victoire, se retrouvent seulement avec leur nom et 
quelques symboles de leurs idées perdues.? C’était la persistante répéti- 
tion de ces symboles qui persuada beaucoup de gens, 4 ce moment-la et 
plus tard, que la gauche gardait une certaine cohérence. Mais elle em- 
brouillait les choses au sein de la gauche elle-méme. Prét 4 parler de 


1 F, Buisson, La politique radicale-socialiste, dans: Revue hebdomadaire, 1910. 
2 La France déchirée, Paris 1957, p. 131. 
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Punité républicaine, 4 prétendre qu’il n’avait pas d’ennemis 4 gauche, 
endurci aux familiers slogans anticléricaux qui remplagaient des buts 
plus positifs, le radical désapprouvait l’antimilitarisme et l’antipatrio- 
tisme de l’extréme-gauche et se méfait de ses révendications économi- 
ques. Bon nombre de celles-ci apparaissaient aussi dans le programme 
de son propre parti, mais la il n’avait pas 4 les prendre au sérieux, 
elles étaient devenues une litanie familiére. Mais les mémes idées, 
brandies comme des foudres dans les années d’avant 1914 par les 
orateurs socialistes et syndicalistes, semblaient beaucoup plus mena- 
cantes et difficiles 4 ignorer. Dans ces circonstances, bien des radi- 
caux découvrirent qu’ils étaient modérés de coeur; que, dans une 
situation dans laquelle le probléme n’était plus politique mais écono- 
mique, l’ennemi a craindre était 4 gauche, l’allié en puissance 4 droite. 
Et la grave difficulté de reconcilier cette réalisation pratique avec 
les idées traditionnelles fut résolue pour eux par la crise nationaliste 
des années d’aprés Agadir qui leur fournit un pont pour rejoindre les 
modeérés. 

En face d’appels a leur patriotisme, les radicaux oubliérent la tra- 
dition de Robespierre pour ne se souvenir que de celle de Danton. 
Mais aussi de leurs intéréts: et c’est la conjonction de ces soucis — pour 
la patrie, pour la propriété, pour l’ordre établi, qui explique la ten- 
dance décelée par René Rémond dans sa brillante étude de La Droite 
en France de 1815 a@ nos jours (p. 184), «une tendance qui déplacait 
lentement vers la droite le centre de gravité du systéme politique» 
et qui se manifesta notamment en 1913 par le succés de trois progres- 
sistes qui en cette année «enlevérent les trois présidences»: Poincaré 
celle de la République, Deschanel celle de la Chambre et Barthou celle 
du Sénat. 


Ces présages devaient bientét se confirmer, d’abord par l'Union sa- 
crée du temps de la guerre, ensuite par la Chambre «nationale et 
réactionnaire» (Léon Daudet dixi#) élue en 1919. Encore une fois, le 
verbiage contribua 4 une plus grande confusion étant donné que beau- 
coup de modérés continuérent 4 proclamer les vieilles formules de la 
gauche. Mais, méme aprés 1924 et la victoire du Cartel des Gauches, il 
devait étre peu douteux que la place des radicaux-socialistes était dé- 
sormais au centre. En 1924, la plupart des sénateurs radicaux-socialis- 
tes s’étaient joints aux modérés pour voter en faveur de Gaston Dou- 
mergue contre Painlevé. En 1925, ils aidérent 4 renverser le gouverne- 
ment Herriot. Puis, entre 1926 et 1929, la plupart des radicaux votérent 
pour Poincaré alors que Herriot lui-méme entrait en fonction sous 
ses ordres. Il est évident que la tradition jacobine et républicaine 
n’éxistait plus que sur un plan sentimental. 
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Malgré cela, les radicaux et les modérés qui collaboraient au Parle- 
ment s’opposaient aux élections. En 1927, une bréve alliance des 
radicaux et des socialistes avait fait revivre le systéme électoral d’avant 
la guerre (proné d’ailleurs aussi par les royalistes) et réintroduit un 
scrutin 4 deux tours dont on s’attendait 4 ce qu’il favorise une meil- 
leure discipline «républicaine». En l’occurence, aux élections de 1928 la 
droite se montra plus disciplinée que la gauche: dans la plupart des 
cas, les communistes refusérent de se retirer en faveur des socialistes, 
tandis que dans les circonscriptions ou, au second tour, les candidats 
radicaux se retirérent en faveur des socialistes, nombre d’électeurs ra- 
dicaux, changeant de direction, votérent pour des candidats de droite 
ou de centre-droit qui soutenaitent Poincaré et sa politique financiére.+ 
Le résultat fut que la droite et le centre-droit sortirent des élections avec 
une majorité 4 la Chambre, majorité reflétée par les Présidents du Con- 
seil de cette quatorziéme législature: deux grands bourgeois, Poincaré 
et Tardieu, et deux ex-socialistes maintenant au centre, Briand et Laval. 
En commentant les résultats des élections pour L’ Année politique, 
Charles Seignobos avait pressenti que la principale difficulté des 
prochains gouvernements serait de trouver au jour le jour des expé- 
dients qui permettent aux députés de gauche de leur majorité de 
paraitre, aux yeux de leurs électeurs, faire une politique de gauche. 
Il ajoutait: «Ce n’est pas une tache au-dessus des forces de ministres 
habitués 4 la vie parlementaire.» Ce fut, 4 la longue, au-dessus de celles 
de Poincaré qui se fit mettre en minorité quelques mois plus tard, 
mais ses successeurs changérent peu de chose 4 une majorité ot les 
différences entre droite et gauche, assez minimes, tenaient plutét a 
des «symboles, formules, discours».? 

Ainsi, Camille Chautemps, dont la tentative pour former un gou- 
vernement dura du 21 au 25 Février 1930, bien que soutenu par les 
socialistes contre Tardieu, était personnellement connu comme anti- 
socialiste, 4 la fois dans sa circonscription et dans son parti. Le cabinet 
qu’il forma, sans pouvoir le faire investir, comprenait des hommes 
comme le Vicomte de Chapdelaine de la Gauche Radicale, Charles 
Daniélou, un ex-secrétaire de la Patrie Francaise, le Professeur Cha- 
brun de l'Institut Catholique, et Bellanger qui avait été élu sur la 
liste trés catholique du Général de Castelnau. Evidemment, Chau- 
temps, lui, ne voulait pas d’ennemis 4 droite. La seule exception dans 
cette série de cabinets du centre-droit vint aprés la chute du second 
cabinet Tardieu en Décembre 1930. Pendant quarante jours exacte- 
ment, un gouvernement dirigé par Théodore Steeg, soutenu par 


1P, Campbell, French Electoral Systems and Elections, New York 1958, p. 98. 
2 C. Seignobos, Etudes de politique et histoire, Paris 1934, pp. 337, 342-43. 
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les radicaux et les socialistes, combattu par les partis du centre, tint 
bon. Puis il tomba, et Laval succéda 4 Steeg. 

La droite perdit sa nette majorité aux élections de 1932, ce qui laissa 
au groupe radical un rdle d’arbitrage. On les vit agir aussitét. La pré- 
sidence de Paul Doumer, dont Il’élection, comme celle de tous ses 
prédécesseurs depuis 1913, avait reflété la prédominance d’une ma- 
jorité modérée, s’était terminée par un assassinat. Le 10 mai 1932, 
une majorité de l’Assemblée Nationale élut Albert Lebrun 4 l’Elysée. 
Le lendemain, dans Le Populaire, Léon Blum faisait remarquer que les 
radicaux avaient déja rallié la droite et recréé Union Nationale en 
abandonnant 4 nouveau Painlevé, cette fois en faveur de Lebrun. 
Commentaire d’Herriot sur la décision de voter pour Lebrun: 
«Sagesse des radicaux».! Sagesse et modération étaient devenues en 
effet les principales caractéristiques de la politique radicale: ils s’étai- 
ent alliés aux socialistes non pour s’opposer au conservatisme, mais 
pour lutter contre la menace réformiste représentée par Tardieu. Comme 
le suggére Jacques Debu-Bridel: «Les radicaux craignaient le pro- 
gramme économique et social de Tardieu autant qu’ils se méfiaient 
des nobles et des prétres, autant qu’ils craignaient le prolétariat.»? 
Contre ceux-la, ils s’unissaient aux socialistes, contre ceux-ci, aux 
conservateurs. 

Avec eux, ils avaient en commun leur fidélité au capitalisme conser- 
vateur.® Le Sénat, dominé par les radicaux, combinait la défense des 
institutions laiques avec celle du capital, et la direction du parti 
comprenait beaucoup d’hommes liés de trés prés, par leurs affaires, 
par mariage ou de naissance, aux grands intéréts financiers. Mais si les 
hautes sphéres du parti étaient conservatrices, sa mystique restait 
révolutionaire et jacobine; ce qui explique la schizophrénie dont il 
semblait souffrir, manifestant une personnalité aux élections parle- 
mentaires et une autre a la Chambre;ce qui explique aussi les différends 
en politique étrangére entre de vieux jacobins comme Herriot ou 
Sarraut et des internationalistes et pacifistes comme Pierre Cot, 
Jacques Kayser, Bergery et les Briandistes; et la tache de lhistorien 
se complique encore quand les radicaux conservateurs sont aussi 
des patriotes jacobins et les pacifistes sont des progressistes. 

Quand Herriot forma son cabinet en juin 1932, il refusa les con- 


1 E. Herriot, Jadis, vol: II, Paris 1952, p. 289. 

2 J. Debu-Bridel, L’Agonie de la Troisitme République, Paris 1948, p. 178 sq. 

3 Trés utiles 4 ce sujet sont les volumes d’E. Beau de Loménie, Les responsabilités des 
dynasties bourgeoises, Paris 1947-54; voir aussi J. P. Maxence, Histoire de Dix Ans, Paris 
1939; J. Danos et M. Gibelin, Juin 36, Paris 1950, p. 19; J. Isorni, Ainsi passent les Ré- 
publiques, Paris 1959, sur le trésor du Patronat, rue de Penthiévre; et les divers détails 
fournis par Hamon, op. cit., sur les affaires et les relations de famille de nombreux chefs 
radicaux. 
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ditions que les socialistes mettaient pour accepter d’y participer. 
Ce fut un cabinet o4 non seulement il n’y avait pas des socialistes, 
mais ow il n’y avait méme pas les hommes de gauche du parti radical- 
socialiste.t Paul-Boncour, qui lui succéda pendant six semaines (18 
décembre 1932-28 janvier 1933) déclara son intention de coopérer 
avec «cette grande force des temps modernes qui s’appelle le syndi- 
calisme» et tomba quand s’engagea la discussion de ses dangereux 
projets financiers. Les radicaux qui lui succédérent (Daladier, Sarraut, 
Chautemps) entrainérent leurs gouvernements d’affaires dans la 
catastrophe du scandale Stavisky, et les émeutes de février 1934 
redonnérent le pouvoir a la droite, sous l’apparence caractéristique 
d’un gouvernement de coalition dirigé par le revenant radical, 
Doumergue.? Ce dernier fut suivi par Flandin, un modéré qui déplai- 
sait beaucoup moins aux radicaux que Tardieu (il était, en effet, 
beaucoup plus modéré!); puis, la chute de Flandin en été 1935 
présenta la possibilité de recréer une alliance de la gauche. Herriot a 
raconté Vhistoire de la réunion mémorable a laquelle les radicaux 
devaient décider de leur politique. Devraient-ils se tourner vers la 
gauche? 


«Je demande si quelqu’un accepte de former un ministére d’ex- 
tréme-gauche pour que je puisse proposer son nom au Président 
de la République... Je percois chez mes amis un grand trouble 
de conscience... nous sommes 4 un tournant. De laveu de 
chacun, la séance est bien émouvante.» 


Leur examen de conscience se termina par la décision qu’ils éviteraient 
d’exposer le pays 4 des difficultés et par le vote unanime (avec trois 


1 André Tardieu, Journal Officiel dela République francaise, Chambre, Débats, 7juin 1932. 
Bel exemple d’une apparente majorité de gauche rafistolée sur un accord idéologique cé- 
dant le pas 4 une majorité de centre-droit basée sur un accord politique. Cf. l’édifiante 
évolution de ce troisitme gouvernement Herriot d’une alliance avec les socialistes en 
juin 4 une cassure en juillet 1932 et, une année plus tard, l’emploi trés caractéristique 
par Chautemps de l’issue laique pour reforger une entente avec des socialistes fondamen- 
talement opposés 4 sa politique économique. 

2 Sur l orientation de droite de Doumergue, cf. Herriot, op. cit., p. 482; cependant Herriot 
accepta un poste de lui. L’histoire de 1934 reste encore a faire — de ce 1934 qui fut pour 
la droite ce que 1936 fut pour la gauche: le moment de victoire apparente précédant une 
désintégration que l’ennemi n’avait pas osé espérer. Mais, tandis que les alliés de 1936, 
se jalousant et se soupgonnant réciproquement dés le début de leur collaboration, ne 
tardérent pas 4 se quitter dans un glissement général vers l’abandon de leurs gains, la 
victoire de la droite en février ’34 fut le prélude d’un développement autrement signi- 
ficatif et qui entérinait un succés posé sur des bases moins apparentes peut-étre, mais 
bien plus fermes. Les ligues nationalistes, du moins les plus importantes d’entre elles et 
surtout les Croix de Feu, entrérent dans le régime, ou tout au moins dans le systéme, 
se transformant en partis politiques. L’auraient-elles fait si elles n’avaient pas senti que le 
6 février leur avait ouvert l’accés au pouvoir? 
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abstentions) d’une motion qui leur permettait de participer au cabinet 
Laval: 


«Le parti Radical et Radical-Socialiste et son groupe parlemen- 
taire, ayant fait tous les efforts possibles pour défendre une 
doctrine sur laquelle ils sont unanimes, mais résolus 4 ne pas 
exposer le pays a des difficultés qu’exploiteraient les adversaires 
de la République, font confiance 4 leurs délégués pour prendre 
les décisions qui leur paraitront nécessaires afin d’amener la 
constitution d’un gouvernement.»! 


C’était, il me semble, le moment de la décision; et c’était la décision 
qu’aucun interméde de Front Populaire ne pouvait changer. Ensuite, 
le parti radical s’écroule; il est le grand vaincu en 1936, il produit en 
Daladier un chef pour la réaction anti-gauche de 1938 et 1939, et il 
sort de la guerre tristement amoindri. Dans les années d’aprés 1947, 
alors que l’alliance de la Libération s’émiettait, que la politique fran- 
caise devenait la politique d’un centre menacé par deux extrémes, 
d’un centre se déplacant graduellement vers la droite, les radicaux, 
bien que moins nombreux, maintinrent leur position importante 
d'un point de vue stratégique. Cependant, ils ne sont plus maintenant 
Paile gauche d’un centre républicain,? car, 4 leur flanc, apparait un 
nouvel ennemi de l’extrémisme, une fraiche recrue pour la cause de 
la modération, le parti socialiste, S.F.I.O. 

Les radicaux ne s’étaient pas rendus compte de la difficulté de ré- 
concilier la théorie et la pratique avant de faire face aux réalités du 
pouvoir en 1906. Cette épreuve fut épargnée aux socialistes pendant 
trente autres années; ils soutinrent généralement les ministres radi- 
caux mais, éloignés du pouvoir, ils avaient pu garder leur intransi- 
geance doctrinaire. Ils lavaient gardée, cependant, avec une diffé- 
rence, car ils se considérérent comme un «parti de gouvernement» 
ce qui impliquait une attitude que Léon Blum expliqua lors de son 
procés 4 Riom: «Je représentais un parti», dit Blum 4a ses accusateurs, 
«qui, des années durant, avait lutté contre les crédits de guerre, sauf 
cependant quand son vote était nécessaire pour les faire passer, 
comme en 1932, sous le ministére Herriot.»* 


Herriot, op. cit., p. 551. 

2 Le Monde hebdomadaire, 4-10 avril 1947, décrit ainsi Je congrés des radicaux dissidents 
qui suivirent Queuille et André Morice: «Les radicaux ’dissidents’ prennent des positions 
analogues 4 celles de la "droite classique’.» 

3 Léon Blum devant la Cour de Riom, Paris 1944, pp. 81-82. Cf. aussi Jules Véran, Figaro, 
I aout 1919, citant un candidat socialiste de 1914 qui avait recueilli les voix des conserva- 
teurs avec cet argument pathétique: «Oui, citoyens, nous supprimerons les armées per- 
manentes, mais nous conserverons ce brave 4e bataillon qui fait la gloire et la prospérité 
de notre petite ville.» 
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La S.F.I.O. avait perdu une partie de son aile droite patriotique au 
profit de La France Libre pendant la guerre; elle perdit une bonne part 
de l’aile gauche révolutionnaire, et quelques biens précieux, au profit 
des communistes en 1920; le parti qui resta sous la direction de Blum 
cessa bientét de se considérer comme révolutionnaire. En 1930, un 
observateur trouva que le parti triomphait 4 Ecole Normale, «mais 
c’était un parti qui ne s’inspirait plus de Proudhon ou de Karl Marx, 
un parti qui pensait au gouvernement pour dans quelques années ou 
dans quelques mois.»' Comme Paul Faure le dit au Congrés du parti 
en 1933, les slogans de la Révolution «en images d’Epinal» étaient 
romantiques et ne s’appliquaient plus au présent. Mais tandis que les 
vieilles idées révolutionnaires commengaient 4 se démoder, un nou- 
veau mirage attirait quelques-uns des membres les plus brillants du 
parti. Menés par Montagnon et Marquet, les néo-Socialistes quitté- 
rent la S.F.I.O. pour faire leur salut par le fascisme. Les militants 
qui restérent se divisérent bientdt en pacifistes avec 4 leur téte Paul 
Faure, et en bellicistes avec Blum. Tel était le parti qui accéda au 
pouvoir en juin 1936. 

Aprés la victoire du Front Populaire, un Président du Conseil 
socialiste semblait une nouveauté révolutionnaire assortie a la situa- 
tion révolutionnaire dans laquelle s’imaginait étre la France. En fait, 
le gouvernement Blum de juin 1936 était 4 peu prés aussi composite 
qu’avant. Il comprenait 16 socialistes, 13 radicaux et 3 membres de 
P'Union Sociale et Républicaine. Un militant dégu fait le commentaire 
suivant: 


«On attendait une sorte de Comité de Salut Public... On eut un 
lourd conseil de 35 personnes, théoriquement hiérarchisées... 
Et quand on essaya de deviner pourquoi telles ou telles person- 
nalités avaient été choisies, on s’apergut avec tristesse que le 
souci d’équilibrer les influences respectives des groupes, de sous- 
groupes ou des chapelles... l’avait emporté sur l’obligation vitale 
de réunir des hommes capables de concevoir et d’agir sans 
s’embarrasser de théories périmées ou d’usages sans valeur.» 


Et un homme de droite, J.-P. Maxence, commente dans le méme sens: 
«Ainsi, ce qu’on a nommé l’expérience Blum est-elle surtout une ab- 
sence d’expérience. ... La pente Léon Blum a été la pente de la fa- 
cilité, de toutes les facilités... Blum, pour la révolte de 36, a joué le 
role de Doumergue pour la révolte de 34.»? f 

Il n’y a pas de raison de penser que ces critiques n’étaient pas fondées. 


1 Marcel Ray, cité par Maxence, op. cit., p. 117. 
2 A. Delmas, A gauche de la barricade, Paris 1950, p. 85; Maxence, op. cit., pp. 359, 364. 
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Il y a quelque chose d’équivoque dans toute l’attitude de Blum, 
S’adressant au grand meeting socialiste de la victoire a la salle Wagram, 
il dit: «Donnons au pays l’impression du changement qu’il veut.» 
Deux semaines plus tard, expliquant ses intentions en tant que Pré- 
sident du Conseil, son «expérience» proposée, devant le Congrés 
du parti Socialiste (30 mai - 1 juin), il ne cache pas le sentiment qu’il 
n’a pas mandat pour un gouvernement socia/iste, mais seulement 
pour un gouvernement de gauche fondé sur le vague programme du 
Front Populaire. «Et maintenant?» demandait 4 André Ribard son 
ami normand Raymond Brulé, qui devait mourir en déportation 
quelques ans plus tard. «Maintenant? Rien.» 

La circonspection de Blum était caractéristique du changement dans 
attitude d’un parti qui, ayant accédé au pouvoir, changeait sa menta- 
lité @opposition pour une mentalité gouvernementale. Le respect 
pointilleux de la légalité était caractéristique de l’>homme lui-méme, 
mais c’était les communistes, qui avaient demandé avec insistance de 
modérer les revendications soumises au corps électoral, qui étaient 
a blamer pour avoir contribué 4 limiter son mandat. Les radicaux aussi 
étaient 4 blamer. Gaston Bergery, qui avait inventé le terme «Front 
Populaire», avait essayé d’inclure dans son programme un certain 
nombre de réformes de structure - nationalisation des industries-clés, 
des banques, assurances etc. Mais, depuis 1924, les grandes compag- 
nies d’assurances avaient fourni une grande partie des fonds du parti 
Radical; ce qui semble une raison de plus pour que les réformes 
structurelles de cette nature n’aient pas fait partie du programme 
minimum et soient restées de vagues aspirations. 

Toutes ces consessions eurent peu d’effet. Quand il fut publié en 
janvier 1936, le programme du Rassemblement Populaire (il n’était 
pas encore le Front) était assez 4 gauche pour effrayer la droite. Le 
Temps y vit «influence profonde du marxisme et de l’étatisme.» Il 
n’était, en réalité, pas révolutionnaire du tout — c’était plutét une 
reprise des programmes radicaux classiques de jadis, avant que les 
radicaux soient devenus conservateurs. Et les réformes du gouverne- 
ment Blum n’atteignirent méme pas les limites du mandat auquel se 
référait le Président du Conseil. Les gains concrets de la victoire du 
Front Populaire peuvent se compter sur les doigts de la main: ils 
comprenaient le grand élan vers l’organisation syndicale et la 
signature de contrats collectifs entre ouvriers et employeurs (pas 
nouvelles en elles-mémes, mais un grand progrés quantitativement), 
les augmentations de salaires, les congés payés, la semaine de quarante 
heures et la scolarité obligatoire portée 4 quatorze ans. Quant 4 la 
nationalisation des Compagnies de Chemins de Fer et des «industries 
de guerre», c’était, comme devait le dire Daladier 4 ses juges 4 Riom 
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encore une plaisanterie», Bien qu’importantes en elles-mémes, de 
telles réformes, dont certaines devaient bientdt étre abandonnées par 
des Présidents du Conseil radicaux, ne peuvent étre qualifiées de ré- 
volutionnaires. Ainsi, ).-P. Maxence a tout 4 fait raison d’écrire dans 
son amére Histoire de Dix Ans: 


«L’histoire frangaise de 34 4 37 représente la grande trahison 
des militants pat leurs chefs... les militants des ligues... voulaient 
une révolution qui transformat le régime politique et social, 
et on leur faisait obliquement servir une union nationale consetva- 
trice. Les militants du Front Populaire ont été, eux aussi, et non 
moins, trahis dans les premiers mois de 37 — ils voulaient que 
changeat le régime, et on ne leur offrait que des changements 
de politiciens.» 


Il y a beaucoup de raisons a ’échec du Front Populaire: la pusillani- 
mité de Blum lui-méme, un affaiblissement du dynamisme de son 
propre parti, la nature friable d’une coalition qui comprenait a la fois 
des radicaux et des communistes, des différends internes sur la question 
des réformes, et des différends plus graves sur la question de l’inter- 
vention en Espagne qui ne faisaient que refléter les divisions de la 
gauche et du pays. Mais finalement, quand le ministére Blum tomba 
en juin 1937, ce fut sur une question financiére, comme cela avait 
été le cas de Bourgeois et de Herriot avant lui. Dans le cabinet 
Chautemps qui lui succéda avec la participation socialiste, le Mi- 
nistére des Finances échut 4 Georges Bonnet, un adversaire radical 
du Front Populaire. I] était assez normal que le nouveau cabinet obtint 
les pouvoirs financiers refusés 4 Blum, mais il mettait aussi un point 
final au bref interméde pendant lequel on avait nourri l’espoir d’une 
gauche réunie. La dérive vers la droite recommenga de plus belle. 
En janvier 1938, Chautemps reconstitua son gouvernement, en en 
excluant les socialistes. Un second gouvernement Blum de courte 
durée (mars et avril) fut suivi par un gouvernement Daladier, qui 
gouverna sans les socialistes mais avec la participation et le soutien 
de la droite. Celle-ci avait apprécié le début de son discours d’in- 
vestiture: «Il n’est pas besoin de beaucoup de paroles pour que les 
Francais comprennent que l’heure est venue de servir dans ordre et 
le travail.» Ils appréciérent encore plus son manque de sympathie 
pour les revendications syndicales. C’était encore une fois l’expérience 
Millerand! é 

Malgré son incohérence et sa faiblesse au moment du 6 février 1934, 
Daladier avait conservé la réputation d’un homme fort. Des observa- 


* Pp. 323-24. 
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teurs plus pénétrants avaient déja décelé 4 ce moment le potentiel 
dun conservateur 4 poigne. Ainsi Georges Suarez, décrivant La 
Grande Peur du 6 février au Palais Bourbon (p. 12) sentait que la carriére 
de Daladier était celle d’un homme de droite, de cette droite dont la 
pensée «n’est pas la dictature mais l’autorité... pas la violence jacobine 
mais le respect de la loi.» Le taureau de Vaucluse tant vanté s’avéra 
plutét en pain d’épice, mais cela ne l’empécha pas de liquider la 
plupart des gains du Front Populaire et de se voir accorder des 
pouvoirs quasi-dictatoriaux par une Chambre reconnaissante, aprés 
Poccupation de Prague par les Allemands en mars 1939. 


Nous voyons ainsi que, vers 1939, a la suite de la grande incohérence 
parlementaire, la politique frangaise était arrivée 4 un stade voisin de 
celui de 1958. La droite et le centre étaient préts 4 passer leurs pouvoirs 
a un homme providentiel. Qu’ils n’y soient pas vraiment parvenus 
avant 1940 est sans grande importance. 

Quant a la gauche, elle était divisée et, partant, battue. Le parti 
communiste était puissant mais ostracisé. Aprés aott 1939, on pouvait 
le négliger comme on a pu le faire aprés 1947. A l’exception de quel- 
ques mois seulement en 1936, «pas d’ennemis a gauche» ne s’appliqua 
jamais a lui. Les socialistes avaient maintenant remplacé les radicaux 
avec ambition d’étre le parti gouvernemental de la gauche. Blum 
lui-méme, plut6t qu’un Doumergue socialiste, ce que Maxence vou- 
drait en faire, apparait comme un Bourgeois socialiste. Tourné vers la 
gauche mais a ses conditions, espérant convaincre la droite avec des 
arguments doctrinaires auxquels elle restait indifférente, il était destiné 
4 finir ses jours comme un grand homme du régime, respecté, mais 
pas outrement efficace. Les radicaux, bien sar, sont le parti gouverne- 
mental par excellence, observant /ewr gauche avec appréhension et 
cherchant a droite leur soutien. N’étant plus simplement le parti des 
petites gens, ils défendent avant tout le statu quo. Ils représentent une 
classe qui se sent menacée dans sa position et son pouvoir, mais qui 
est plus puissante que ses craintes ne lui permettent de le penser. 
Ecrivant en 1939, Emmanuel Berl trouva la bourgeoisie plus solide 
et plus solidement établie 4 ce moment-la qu’elle ne l’était vingt ans 
auparavant, plus puissante méme qu’avant la guerre de 1914. Les gens, 
il ’admet, ne s’en rendent pas compte; les bourgeois eux-mémes 
ne s’en rendent pas compte.’ Que ce soit justifié ou non, ils étaitent 
inquiets et facilement alarmés; c’est la raison pour laquelle ils se 
tournaient vers la droite. Comme Ludovic Frossard le diagnostiquait 
en 1939: «La droite déteste, parce qu’elle la craint, la classe ouvriére, 
spécialement depuis 1936... Aujourd’hui... beaucoup de bourgeois 
1 Fréres bourgeois, mourez-vous? Paris 1938, pp. 90-91. 
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francais sont rassurés par Hitler, méme s’ils ne se l’admettent pas 4 
eux-mémes. Il apparait comme une garantie contre la Révolution.»! 


TH. «l/ faut faire peur d’abord» - PIERRE LAVAL 


(Le Monde ne vaut que par les extrémes et ne dure que par les moyens. 
Il ne vaut que par les ultras et ne dure que par les modérés»: c’est 
Paul Valéry qui nous le dit et André Siegfried qui le reprend avant 
Jacques Fauvet. 

La Troisiéme République et la Quatriéme aussi, ont été régies par 
des modérés, mais par des modérés qui ne I’étaient pas toujours. 
Analysant les différents partis politiques a la veille du 6 février 1934, 
Le Temps jette une lumiére crue sur les maitres du régime: «Nul ne 
voulant étre de droite, ni réactionnaire, ni méme conservateur, ces 
opinions désormais innommées ont pris la qualification voisine de 
modérés. Il y a chez nous une modération qui comprend une extré- 
mité.»? Le paradoxe de toute politique francaise est inscrit entre 
ces citations: linspiration des ultras, la domination des modérés, 
enfin le fait que l’inspiration de ces modérés dominants est naturelle- 
ment et nécéssairement de droite. 

Il y a, certes, un équivoque possible dans des termes tels que droite 
et gauche, conservateur ou modéré, mais il ne semble pas insurmon- 
table. Quand il s’agit non de philosophies mais de situations politiques, 
le conservatisme (mettons) se définit non pas en termes théoriques 
mais devant les problémes qu’il doit affronter. De 1a, la tendance 
connue des radicaux 4 devenir conservateurs, des révolutionnaires 
nantis 4 devenir les défenseurs de (leur) nouvel ordre. Ceci est banal. 
Mais pendant que l’attitude des hommes et des partis change et leur 
politique aussi, les doctrines évoluent beaucoup moins vite; ce qui 
nous donne le paradoxe apparent de libéraux conservateurs, de radi- 
caux conservateurs, de sociaux-démocrates conservateurs et méme 
de communistes conservateurs 14 ot leur doctrine (ou au moins leurs 
représentants) ont trouvé satisfaction et pouvoir. 

Il se peut que dans des telles circonstances les groupes ou les partis 
téactionnaires soient les seuls vraiment révolutionnaires et qu’ils 
attirent une section du public: cette section qui penche autant pour 
les partis activement révolutionnaires que pour ceux traditionnelle- 
ment révolutionnaires et pour les mémes raisons, dont la doctrine est 
loin d’étre la plus importante et o4 un changement, un chambarde- 
ment, radical compte plus que la direction méme du changement. 

Et pourtant le caractére révolutionnaire de certains partis de la 
1 Cité par Debu-Bridel, op. cit., p. 506. 

* Etienne Fournol cité par Jacques Fourcade, Le Temps, 7 janvier 1934. 
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réaction semble beaucoup moins important pour leurs voisins modérés 
que les campagnes violentes qu’ils ménent contre les classiques ré- 
volutionnaires de gauche. Cela fait que les conservateurs, qui n’ai- 
ment pas beaucoup la violence des extrémistes de droite, gotitent 
leurs principes «sains» tout en ignorant la nature de ces principes. 
Tacitement, ils comptent sur eux tout en blamant leurs excés et en 
professant de ne pas les prendre au sérieux. C’est peut-étre 1a encore 
un des paradoxes de la situation: le péril d’extréme droite n’est pas 
pris au sérieux dans des cercles bien-pensants, celui d’extréme gauche 
Pest toujours. 

Et pourtant lironie de ce péril de gauche dont l’idée a présidé 
beaucoup plus aux destinées de la République qu’on ne !’a dit — l’ironie 
de la carriére de la gauche socialiste, c’est qu’elle commenga a briguer 
le pouvoir juste au moment quand la base d’une politique de classe 
s’effritait. Et on verra bienté6t comment, dans une société ot les dis- 
tinctions et les doctrines de classe avaient existé bien longtemps 
avant Marx, la classe qui devait en bénéficier théoriquement 4 son 
tour et dont les théoristes continuérent 4 proclamer ou 4 craindre la 
victoire prochaine, se trouva sur la défensive précisément au moment 
ot ses chefs voulaient prendre l’offensive. 


On peut reprocher aux socialistes francais aprés la premiére guerre 
mondiale une grande pauvreté de pensée politique, qui semble les 
avoir empéchés de renouveler théories et doctrine sur la base de nou- 
velles analyses de la situation. Il se peut que l’orientation internationale 
du socialisme, loin d’encourager une analyse comparative, ne fit que 
fournir des arguments simplistes pour démontrer l’inévitabilité d’un 
processus qui, apparent ailleurs, pouvait ainsi étre attendu avec con- 
fiance en France aussi. Ce n’était pourtant pas le cas, car la situation 
économique et sociale de la France, et donc ses perspectives politiques, 
n’étaient pas les mémes que celles de I’Allemagne ou de l’Angleterre. 

En Angleterre, les tenants d’une tradition politico-sociale particu- 
liére avaient formulé des réformes économiques et politiques bien 
avant l’arrivée au pouvoir du parti travailliste. L’action ou la pression 
de la classe ouvriére s’étaient exercées 4 un moment oi elle n’avait pas 
encore l’habitude de la violence et des grands mouvements de masse 
destructeurs et incohérents, c’est-a-dire avant la modernisation de la 
société et l’adoucissement de ses moeurs 4 la fin du siécle dernier. 
En Allemagne, d’autre part, des gouvernements paternalistes et 
autoritaires avaient introduit bien avant 1914 des mesures sociales 
suffisantes pour briser l’élan révolutionnaire des classes ouvriéres, 
tandis qu’.-n mélange de grand capitalisme brutal et de crise écono- 
mique empéchait la petite bourgeoisie de dominer et de figer la struc- 
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ture économique et politique du pays. La faute premiére des Francais 
fut de croire que l’expérience d’un autre siécle et d’autres niveaux 
dorganisation technique et politique pouvait s’appliquer 4 une 
situation nouvelle et particuliére. Il s’agit du genre de mécompte que 
des soldats commettent en préparant la guerre 4 venir avec les legons 
des guerres passées. En France, la condition de la classe ouvriére au 
début du vingti¢me siécle se prétait bien 4 une analyse marxiste; 
mais l’arrét du développement économique qui avait fourni la base 
dune théorie marxiste, c’est-a-dire le commencement d’embour- 
geoisement du prolétariat au lieu de son appauvrissement, survint au 
moment ot les socialistes arrivaient en téte des forces de gauche. 
La dialectique révolutionnaire historique et familiére ne fonctionnait 
plus ou ne fonctionnait qu’avec grande difficulté: La «révolution» était 
stabilisée 4 un stage libéral ou girondin et, tandis que les marxistes 
continuaient 4 escompter une révolution jacobine, les pressions qu’on 
pourrait bien appeler «acobines» n’opéraient plus dans un sens radical, 
mais dans un sens réactionnaire. Quand les jacobines nouveau-style 
opposaient |’état libéral auquel la plupart des conservateurs avaient 
fini par se rallier, ce n’était pas dans l’espoir d’une nouvelle direction 
socialiste, mais pour l’entrainer en arriére ou le faire lacher prise. La 
vieille opposition entre républicains «qui sont pour des réformes 
radicales» et républicains «qui sont pour des réformes en temps op- 
portun» — entre radicaux et opportunistes — se renouvelait 4 une 
génération d’intervalle. Mais les nouveaux opportunistes englobaient 
la majorité de l’ancienne classe révolutionnaire; et les socialistes, aussi 
longtemps qu’ils se voulaient radicaux, étaient isolés dans une société 
ot leurs anciens alliés bourgeois avaient passé au conservatisme et 
ot les anciennes troupes jacobines du «peuple» révélaient d’inquié- 
tantes proclivités de réaction — nationalisme, bonapartisme... 

La nouveauté aprés 1917 est fournie par la naissance et la lente 
ascension du parti communiste, qui 4 la fois complique et simplifie 
la situation. En reconstituant un parti vraiment révolutionnaire de 
gauche, le communisme, bien entendu, pousse tous les autres partis 
vers la droite; il divise encore plus la gauche et rend désormais im- 
possible une majorité durable ou une action d’ensemble qui soit a 
la fois cohérente et effective; enfin, il justifie plus que jamais l’activité 
des organismes d’extréme droite qui, sans son éxistence, auraient eu 
beaucoup plus de peine 4 susciter la sympathie et l’appui du public 
bien-pensant.! Le communisme ayant renouvelé un socialisme que la 


1 Tl ne s’agit pas de savoir si, aprés l’établissement d’un parti d’extréme-gauche inféodé a 
une puissance étrangére, la possibilité d’une vraie union des gauches existait encore. 
Dans les limites de cette étude, je me borne a constater l’effet de l’existence du P.C. sur 
Porientation du pays vers la droite. Il serait facile d’expliquer la crainte et la méfiance des 
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durée avait embourgeoisé, la droite, méme au pouvoir, ne pouvait 
pas réagir contre ses propres ultras comme contre ceux du camp 
opposé. Et cette réaction s’accentue pendant les années trente, surtout 
aprés le choc des élections de 1936. La prolifération des ligues d’in- 
spiration fasciste est le reflét de ces pressions sociales dans une période 
de crise économique et politique prolongée, et prolongée sans doute 
en bonne partie par ’incapacité des participants d’y voir clair. 


Les circonstances de l’apparition des ligues d’inspiration fasciste sont 
dailleurs assez significatives. A la fin de la guerre, la seule ligue na- 
tionaliste qui comptait était Action Francaise royaliste. Ses chefs - 
Charles Maurras, Léon Daudet et Jacques Bainville — avaient une gran- 
de influence intellectuelle, son journal avait un des plus hauts tirages 
de toutes les feuilles d’opinion, son prestige était rehaussé par le succés 
de ses campagnes patriotiques et par l’héroisme de ses ligueurs.! 
Le premier livre en langue frangaise sur la doctrine fasciste — Le 
Fascisme de Pietro Gorgolini — fut publié en 1922 par la Nouvelle 
Librairie Nationale de l’Action Francaise. Deux ans plus tard, un 
journal de gauche, Le Quotidien du 11 février 1924, devait encore 
affirmer que «le fascisme a simplement fait sienne la doctrine du na- 
tionalisme intégral [de Maurras}.» Il y avait, donc, en ce moment en 
France beaucoup d’intérét, des sympathies, des ressemblances, mais 
pas de fascisme: simplement un nationalisme du cru. 

On peut dater le changement avec quelque exactitude: il commence 
le dimanche 23 novembre 1924, quand le transfert des cendres de 
Jean Jaurés au Panthéon donna occasion a une vaste et impression- 
nante manifestation socialiste et communiste qui fit peur aux bien- 
pensants. Le gouvernement du Cartel des gauches, récemment élu, 
paraissait incapable de défendre la bourgeoisie contre la menace 
sociale que représentaient les centaines de drapeaux rouges, les milliers 
de casquettes, qui avaient coulé lentement, puissamment le long du 
boulevard Saint-Michel et de la rue SoufHot. Pour Gustave Hervé, 
da forét de drapeaux rouges» suivait «’enterrement de la bourgeoisie». 
Pour un autre vieux Parisien, c’était «’impression que nous étions au 
premier jour d’une révolution.» Comme Maurice Pujo allait le con- 
stater un an plus tard, devant le congrés annuel de |’Action Frangaise, 
«la menace révolutionnaire est apparue alors a tous les yeux, et l’alarme 


communistes ressenties par les autres partis et surtout par leur voisins de gauche, immeédi- 
atement menacés par la surenchére communiste, doutant avec raison de leur bonne foi. 
Il va sans dire que la part du P.C, dans le malaise de la gauche a été essentielle et l’est en- 
core, mais ce n’est pas la le sujet de ces pages. 

1 2500 Camelots du Roi étaient morts en action ou de ses suites, 5000 avaient été blessés, 
cités ou décorés. 
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jetée a provoqué la constitution, tant 4 Paris que dans les provinces, 
de nombreux groupements de défense sociale et nationale.» 

Ce fut dle moment du grand recrutement des groupements patrio- 
tiques». Dans quelques jours se fondent la Ligue Républicaine Natio- 
nale de Millerand, président évincé mais respectable, et les Jeunesses 
Patriotes de Pierre Taittinger, tout aussi respectable mais moins 
respecté. Bientét, Georges Valois quittera Action Frangaise pour 
fonder le Faisceau. En province, se créent des comités de défense de 
toute sorte, telle cette Ligue d’ordre et de la conservation sociale, 
d’Amiens, qui avait recueilli quinze cent adhésions au début de 
décembre. Mais les ligues sont surtout un phénoméne Parisien, et ce 
fut le recrutement de |’Action Francaise qui bénéficia le plus de ce 
redressement.? Quant aux autres groupements, plus proprement 
fascistes, ils n’allérent pas loin: tout danger d’une gauche agissante 
ayant disparu, Veffroi bourgeois s’évanouit, le support des ligues 
s'amincit, leurs rangs déja assez maigres rétrécirent encore et, bientét, 
un journaliste de centre-gauche pouvait jubiler que «le fascisme et la 
réaction sont écrasés.»> C’était, au contraire, parce que la réaction se 
portait bien que le fascisme diminuait. 

Les ligues ne reprirent vraiment leur activité qu’au début des années 
trente, et surtout avec la venue de la crise en 1932-33. La plus agis- 
sante était toujours l’Action Francaise, dont les troupes de choc — 
Camelots, Commissaires et groupes d’Etudiants, vaillants baroudeurs 
pour certains, jeunes voyous pour d’autres — tenaient solidement le 
Quartier Latin, et dont le déclenchement des émeutes de janvier- 
février 1934 est un des exploits. Mais lorganisation qui connut le 
succés le plus rétentissant pendant ce temps fut celle des Croix de 
Feu (plus tard le Parti Social Frangais) qui, dans les mains expertes 
du Colonel Comte de la Rocque, prit des proportions impressionnan- 
tes.4 En 1935, le Colonel proclamait avoir quatre cent mille adhérents 
et un observateur bien informé estimait 4 deux cent mille les membres 
payant une cotisation, les militants males et physiquement aptes 
entrant pour moitié dans ce chiffre.5 La ligue avait ses troupes de 
choc appelées Dispos (Disponibles); elle organisait des manceuvres 


1 La Victoire, 24 novembre 1924; Le Rappel, 24 novembre 1924; L’Action frangaise, 
1 décembre 1925. 

2 Cf. ’Humanité, 4 décembre 1924; /’ Action frangaise,, 15 décembre 1924; Paris-Centre, 
27 décembre 1924; Ybarnégaray, Journal Officiel, Chambre, 29 décembre 1924. 

3 Eugéne Lautier, L’ Homme Libre, 29 Mars 1926. 

4On dit que Doumergue offrit un poste élevé 4 de la Rocque, qui avait joué un rdle 
central dans les événements de février 1934. Cf. P. Chopine, Six ans chez les Croix de Feu, 
Paris 1935, p. 118. On avait confié 4 Chopine la propagande de la Ligue et lorganisation 
de ses escouades de choc. 

5 J.-M. Hermann, dans sa préface 4 Chopine, op. cit., p. 22. 
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pour lesquelles des centaines ou des milliers d’adhérents étaient 
mobilisés et se déplacaient rapidement par transport automobile, 
quelquefois méme par avion; et elle se vantait de son état-major, de 
ses armements, et des moyens logistiques dont elle disposerait pour 
mener 4 bien ses plans. 

On a tendance a sousestimer le nombre d’adhérents de tous ces 
mouvements, nombre qu’il est d’ailleurs impossible de connaitre 
exactement. I] semble pourtant qu’au moment du Six Février l’ Action 
Frangaise comptait entre soixante et soixante-dix mille ligueurs, dont 
peut-étre mille ou quinze cent Camelots a Paris. Si on compare ces 
chiffres avec celles des communistes dont le parti comptait un effectif 
d’environ quarante mille et les Jeunesses trois mille cinq cent ad- 
hérents, dont quatre ou cing cent a Paris; si on les compare avec les 
quelques cent trente mille adhérents de 1’S.F.1.O.; alors on se rend 
compte que les militants d’extréme droite n’étaient nullement inféri- 
eurs en nombre 4 ceux d’extréme gauche.! 

Beaucoup d’éléments jeunes allaient aussi aux autres ligues — Jeunes- 
ses Patriotes, Francistes de Marcel Bucard, Solidarité Francaise de 
Jean Renaud. Mais aucune de ces derniéres ne semble avoir compté 
plus de vingt mille membres. Aussi, et surtout aprés le Six Février, 
la plupart des jeunes qui cherchaient un changement et un chef se 
tournérent vers les Croix de Feu. 

Il ne semble pas que les maitres que suivaient ces jeunes gens aient 
été résolus ou révolutionnaire. Liés avec le monde de la finance, 
souvent conseillers municipaux et méme députés, ces hommes évolu- 
aient dans la bonne société, ils étaient en excellents termes avec les 
milieux parlementaires, ils échangeaient des faveurs avec le régime.* 
Et méme aprés l’apparente dissolution des ligues, a la suite d’un débat 
au cours duquel leurs chefs acceptérent poliment cette mesure (dé- 
cembre 1935), les hommes de cette droite proto-fasciste s’en tirérent 
beaucoup mieux que ceux de la gauche intransigeante. Ainsi, comme 
le fait remarquer Pierre Danos dans Juin 36(p. 236), en juin 1938, 
tandis que de la Rocque, reconnu coupable d’avoir reconstitué une 


1 Nos témoignages sont vagues et peu surs: cf., pourtant, l’Action frangaise du 7 mars et 
18 avril, 1934; le Figaro, 26 mai, 1934; le Temps, 19-21 avril 1935; Commission d’En- 
quéte chargée de rechercher les causes et les origines des événements du 6 février 1934, 
Paris 1934: déposition Perrier, 6 mars 1934. 

2 Ainsi, les forces de droite prirent soin que les menaces de leurs chefs fussent adoucies 
dans les communiqués de presse. Laval rend ce service au Colonel de la Rocque: cf. A. 
Mallet, Pierre Laval, Paris 1954, vol. I, p. 116. D’autre part, au débat sur les ligues qui eut 
lieu 4 la Chambre le 3 décembre 1935, on cite une conversation au cours de laquelle Pa- 
ganon, Ministre de l’Intérieur, demanda au Colonel de la Rocque «d’user de son influence 
sut ses adhérents, trés nombreux en Algérie, pour que le bon ordre ne soit pas troublé». 
(Applaudissements a droite et au centre. Vives exclamations 4 gauche et 4 l’extréme gauche.) 
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ligue dissoute, était condamné a une légére amende au lieu de la peine 
de prison prévue par la loi, les chefs du Parti Populaire Algérien, qui 
avait fait partie du Front Populaire, reconnus coupables du méme 
délit, furent condamnés 4 plusieurs années de prison. 


On peut présumer que les ligues trouvérent grace aux yeux de la 
droite bien-pensante dans la mesure ou elles ne devenaient pas trop 
puissantes (ce qui, les Croix de Feu mis 4 part, n’arriva jamais) et ou 
leurs chefs fournissaient, par leur personnalité ou leurs relations, 
quelques assurances quant 4 leurs intentions. Ceci établi, il semblait 
quwils puissent utilement faire contrepoids a la menace de révolution 
venant de la gauche; leur violence, assaisonnée de slogans patrioti- 
ques, passerait mieux que celle des ouvriers, et leurs idées parai- 
traient plus acceptables considérant les préjugés existants de la bour- 
geoisie. Socialement et de beaucoup d’autres fagons, les différences 
entre la plupart des chefs d’extréme droite et de leurs voisins modérés 
devaient aller en s’estompant. 

Les choses se compliquaient encore plus quand des hommes de cette 
espéce se comptaient parmi les hommes de gauche. Ainsi, en 1937, 
Adrien Marquet qui avait fait campagne sur le slogan: «Ordre, Au- 
torité, Nation» et qui, depuis 1933, s’était toujours plus rapproché du 
fascisme, était encore assis 4 la gauche de la Chambre. Cela vaut la 
peine de considérer combien d’adhérents de la «gauche» étaient logés 
4 la méme enseigne: un compte par téte pourrait amener d’intéressants 
résultats, commencant par |’élimination d’une trentaine de néo-Socia- 
listes qui y apparaissaient souvent. Et en méme temps que la 
gauche était parsemée d’hommes de droite, elle subissait aussi 
leffet de quelques-unes de leurs idées. Ainsi, 1938-39 semble avoir 
connu une poussée d’anti-sémitisme, méme parmi les membres du 
parti Socialiste, et, aprés une réunion ot il s’était vertement disputé 
avec Salomon Grumbach et Jules Moch, on avait entendu le député 
socialiste Chouffet grommeler: «J’en ai assez de la dictature juive 
sut le parti. Le socialisme n’est pas un ghetto. Je ne marche pas, moi, 
pour la guerre juive.»1 


1 Debu-Bridel, op.cit., p. 483; cf. aussi L’Appel, 14 novembre 1933, de I’ ancien socialiste 
Compére-Morel. Aprés Munich l’antisémitisme fit de grands progrés: Juliette Pary, 
L’Amour des camarades, Lille 1948, p. 215, raconte comment dans un foyer de chémeurs 
ou elle travaillait «quinze chOmeurs sur vingt font une profession de foi antisémite. Deux 
seulement connaissent des juifs». C’est qu’on regardait juifs, tchéques et communistes 
comme responsables de la tension internationale. D’ailleurs pourquoi un socialiste ne 
serait-il pas antisémite quand il y a des juifs qui le sont? Cf. l’Action frangaise, 4 mars 1919, 
31 octobre 1919, 10 janvier 1922, et passim. Les socialistes n’avaient pas non plus 
échappé a l’influence des radicaux anti-communistes: cf. Eugéne Frot cité par R. Manévy, 
Histoire de la Presse, 1914-1939, Paris 1945, p. 310 et ibid., pp. 262-63. 
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Il n’est pas douteux que les critiques persistantes et la propagande 
de la presse entraient pour beaucoup dans cette attitude «yeux 4 
droite». Raymond Manévy attribue le climat, qui aboutit aux émeutes 
de février 1934, en grande part, 4 l’influence anti-parlementaire, 4 
longue échéance, de la presse. La presse provinciale était rarement 
anti-parlementaire. Mais «’anti-partlementarisme faisait partie de 
Pesprit parisien. Comme l’antisémitisme.» Parmi les journalistes qui 
partageaient cette croyance, il cite, bien sur, Daudet et Maurras dans 
? Action Francaise, mais aussi Camille Aymard dans La Liberté, Léon 
Bailby dans |’ Jutransigeant, Jacques Roujon et les autres collaborateurs 
de Ami du Peuple, Gustave Hervé dans La Victoire, aussi bien que les 
communistes de l’Humanité. Dans la presse populaire, plus générale- 
ment lue que les journaux d’opinion, il reléve les noms de Clément 
Vautel dans Le Journal et de Louis Forest dans Le Matin, auxquels il 
ajoute tout un groupe d’hebdomadaires comprenant Candide, Gringoire, 
Cri de Paris, Aux Ecoutes, Fantasio et Le Rire. 

Il est probable qu’une étude portant sur cette question confirmerait 
le jugement de Manévy. Un coup d’oeil sur la presse parisienne des 
années 20 montre que tous les journaux du soir étaient 4 droite. 
L’Intransigeant, La Presse, La Liberté, soutenaient tous Mussolini; 
La Liberté ayant passé pendant un certain temps pour le porte-parole 
de Tardieu et ouvert ses colonnes 4 des nationalistes tels que Désiré 
Ferry et Pierre Taittinger, tous deux finalement ralliés au P.S.F. vers 
1935, Eugéne Merle avait lancé Paris-Soir pour représenter la gauche, 
mais, 4 court de fonds, il fut bientdt forcé de le laisser aux mains du 
Journal, étroitement lié aux intéréts du gros capital de Agence Havas. 
Parmi les journaux du matin, Le Ouotidien de Henri Dumay avait 
representé le Cartel des Gauches et certains attribuérent la victoire du 
Cartel en 1924 4 ses heureux efforts. Le Ouotidien s’affirmait comme le 
porte-parole d’un point de vue qui, en dehors de lui, était mal repré- 
senté puisque les autres journaux du matin, connus sous le nom des 
Cing Grands — Journal, Matin, Petit Parisien, Petit Journal, et Echo de 
Paris — représentaient le centre ou la droite. Cependant, peu aprés 
1924, Le Ouotidien commenga lui aussi 4 virer de bord quand le riche 
politicien et affairiste, Jean Hennessy?, devint son bailleur de fonds. Le 
Quotidien ne survécut pas comme journal de gauche 4 son patronage. 

En 1928, un autre millionnaire, Francois Coty, qui controlait déja 
Le Figaro, fonda le fameux Ami du Peuple pour y donner libre cours a 


1, Frédérix, Etat des forces en France, Paris 1935, p. 181, remarque que Hennessy, 
«maitre du Quotidien», essayait autour de 1933 de monter un parti Social-National, mais 
avec aussi peu de succés que Coty. Le parti Social -National ne doit pas étre confondu avec 
les Socialistes Nationaux de Gustave Hervé, qui n’avaient pas eu plus de succés 4 la fin 
des années 20. 
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ses vues francistes. Mais, sous la direction de Coty, méme Le Figaro, 
gournal de la grande bourgeoisie», comme l’appelle Manévy, était 
fonciérement réactionnaire. Ainsi, quand Einstein quitta Allemagne 
en 1933, et qu’Anatole de Monzie, alors Ministre de l’Education, lui 
offrit la chaire de Physique Mathématique au Collége de France, Le 
Figaro (18 mai 1933) attaqua les deux hommes dans un article intitulé 
«Le communisme au Collége de France». «Le professeur Einstein», 
avancait-il, «est un communiste militant», et quant 4 de Monzie, il se 
vit traiter d’«agent soviétique le plus actif en France». Evidemment, 
cela s’appliquait aussi bien 4 Monzie qu’a Eisenhower. Aprés la mort 
de Coty, ses entreprises passérent aux mains de sa veuve, Mme Yvonne 
Cotnareanu, qui, en 1936, controlait Le Figaro, ? Ami du Peuple et Le 
Journal des Débats, qui restérent tous bien a la droite du centre. 
Excepté l’Echo de Paris, qui se tenait traditionnellement 4 droite, 
sa ligne posée par la tradition de Barrés et de Bourget, les quatre autres 
grands quotidiens affectaient une certaine neutralité. Cependant, la 
réalité était tout autre. Le Journal, comme on l’a dit plus haut, était 
sous le contrdle de l’Agence Havas. La rubrique de politique étrangére 
y était aux mains de Saint-Brice, en fait Louis de Saint-Victor de 
Saint-Blancard, qui collaborait aussi réguliérement au Flambeau de 
La Rocque. Le Matin appartenait 4 la famille Bunau-Varilla qui avait 
fait sa fortune au bon vieux temps de la Compagnie du Canal de 
Panama. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, le fondateur de la prospérité famili- 
ale, s’était déplacé vers la droite au fur et 4 mesure qu’il s’était enrichi. 
A la fin du siécle dernier, il s’était présenté 4 la Chambre comme ra- 
dical; vers 1930 il était devenu, comme beaucoup d’anciens radicaux, 
extrémement conservateur et il en était de méme des sympathies po- 
litiques de son journal. Le Petit Parisien était aux mains de la famille 
Dupuy. Bien que les Dupuy eux-mémes se soient toujours tenus 4 
droite du centre méme avant 1914, le journal garda longtemps un 
certain ton de radicalisme populaire qui disparut graduellement avec 
Péloignement des années de guerre. Le gendre de Jean Dupuy, 
Francois Arago, était devenu chef de l’Union Nationale aprés 1919, 
ce qui dut quelque peu affecter la politique du journal familial. Mais le 
coup de grace porté au vieux radicalisme, dont il restait quelque 
trace, eut lieu en 1931, quand Gladys Dupuy épousa le Prince Guy de 
Polignac, et les ambitions sociales de la famille décidérent de l’attitude 
de ses nombreuses entreprises (le Petit Parisien venait en téte d’un 
large éventail de périodiques populaires qui comprenait tous les 
Miroirs — du monde, de la route, des sports, et Ciné, Nos Loisirs, ? Agricul- 
ture Nouvelle, Je fais tout, Science et Vie, Dimanche Iilustré, et le mondain 
Excelsior). 
Seul, Le Petit Journal pouvait se vanter d’une carriére plus mouve- 
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mentée. Assez proche de ses semblables entre 1920 et 1930, sous le 
contrdéle de Loucheur et dirigé pour un temps par un ami de Laval, 
Albert Mallet, il fut acheté, vers 1930, par Raymond Patenétre qui 
soutint avec la méme fougue les idées de bi-métallisme et de Front 
Populaire. Cela ne fut cependant qu’un interméde. A un certain 
moment entre 1936 et 1937, Patendtre le vendit 4 un groupe anonyme 
de droite, auquel Laval était censé appartenir, et qui avait déja acquis 
en octobre 1936, les hebdomadaires populaires Vu et Lu, qu’il passa 
alors 4 Albert Mallet. Quoiqu’il en soit, en juillet 1937, la direction 
politique du Petit Journal était confiée au Colonel de la Rocque.} 


La gauche pouvait difficilement se mesurer 4 la large distribution des 
journaux conservateurs — au moins a Paris. Il y avait, bien sir, les 
organes de partis: L’ Humanité, communiste depuis 1920, Le Populaire 
de la S.F.1.0., et Le Peuple syndicaliste; il y avait, tenant ferme sur 
ses vieilles positions radicales, L’Ordre, dirigé par un ex-Socialiste et 
ancien collaborateur de Clemenceau, Emile Buré; il y avait aussi 
certaines feuilles d’opinion comme l’Oewre et La République générale- 
ment considérées comme ayant des sympathies pour la gauche. Ce- 
pendant, le premier, comme le dit Manévy: «était moins un journal 
politique qu’un journal rédigé par des gens d’esprit» (Gustave Téry 
Pavait lancé vers la fin de la guerre, avec le slogan «Les imbéciles ne 
lisent pas ’Oewre»). Quant au second qui s’intitulait «quotidien de 
combat radical et socialiste», il était dirigé par Emile Roche, président 
de la fédération radicale du Nord, mais aussi de plusieurs grandes 
entreprises, et qui collaborait fréquemment 4 Voracle financier con- 
servateur, Le Capital. Le Radical allait jouer un rdéle intéréssant dans 
le démantelement du Front Populaire. Ce fut dans ses colonnes que, 
tout au long de juillet 1936, Roche, Eugéne Frot et Pierre Dominique 
menérent une offensive anti-communiste. Il semble qu’elle arrivat 
trop tdt pour se révéler efficace et son résultat immédiat ne dépassa pas 
le stade dune aigre polémique et un échange d’accusations entre la 
République et ? Humanité. Mais elle fournit une indication significative 
de Pattitude équivoque de bien des journaux «radicaux et socialistes» 
envers leurs ennemis de gauche. 

La gauche n’avait pas plus de place parmi les périodiques qu’elle 
n’en avait parmi les quotidiens. Des grandes revues politiques heb- 
domadaires, Candide et Gringoire étaient 4 droite, Marianne 4 gauche. 
La premiétre était publi¢e par Arthéme Fayard, dont Pun des fils, 
Jean, bon ami de |’Action Francaise, devait plus tard se rapprocher 
des Croix de Feu. On ne peut douter des sympathies de Fayard lui- 


1 Hamon, op.cit., vol. III, p. 14. Patendtre, lui-méme, était loin d’étre un homme de 


gauche: cf. R. Barillon, Le cas Paris-Soir, Paris 1959. 
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méme, puisqui’il publia aussi Je suis Partout. Gringoire appartenait au 
«rastaquouére» corse Horace de Carbuccia, qui avait épousé une fille 
de Mme. Jean Chiappe. Relativement peu engagé avant 1934, Carbuc- 
cia se tourna résolument vers |’extréme droite, suivant les traces de 
son beau-pére, entrainant dans sa nouvelle direction les publications 
qu’il dirigeait et qui comprenaient, outre Gringoire, la Revue de France, 
les Editions de France, et la Société francaise de publications et d’éditions. 

On trouve que les hebdomadaires illustrés étaient soit neutres soit 
sympathisants avec la droite; il est certain que, jusqu’a ce que Match 
apparaisse au moment de Munich, aucun hebdomadaire illustré po- 
pulaire ne semble s’étre fait le champion de la cause anti-fasciste. 


On peut trés bien se rendre compte des sympathies dont bénéficiaient 
les puissances fascistes en étudiant les positions de la presse sur les 
questions cruciales des sanctions contre l’Italie en 1935 et de l’aide 
4 la Tchécoslovaquie en 1938. Dans le premier cas, presque toute la 
presse soutint Laval. Je n’ai trouvé, contre lui, parmi les quotidiens 
parisiens, que L’ Humanité, Le Populaire et L’Ordre. L’ Echo de Paris 
se partageait entre ses deux principaux commentateurs politiques 
~ Henry de Kérillis qui prit le parti de Laval et Pertinax qui se pro- 
nonca pour les sanctions. Quant aux hebdomadaires, eux aussi pen- 
chaient nettement vers la droite, si bien que les sympathisants de 
Pautre camp en furent réduits 4 acheter ou a fonder des publications 
dans lesquelles ils pourraient se faire entendre. Ainsi, en janvier 1936, 
Raymond Philippe acheta Europe Nouvelle ou Pertinax remplaca 
désormais Alfred Fabre-Luce; et le 8 novembre de la méme année 
apparut la publication délibérément anti-fasciste Vendredi. Au moment 
de la crise tchéque, une hostilité declarée contre la brutalité des 
Tchéques et Vidée de faire la guerre pour eux, fut affichée 
par un grand nombre de journaux, hebdomadaires et quotidiens, 
allant de L’ Action Francaise et Je suis Partout, en passant par des 
journaux comme L’Jnformation (Fernand de Brinon) et Le Jour (M. A. 
Piétri) jusqu’a Les Nouveaux Temps (Luchaire) et Prété dans le journal 
syndicaliste, Le Peuple. Il ne s’agit pas non plus de s’imaginer la 
presse, coupée de l’opinion publique réelle, cherchant a faire pression 
sur un public réticent. I] n’y a pas de doute que la plupart des Frangais ne 
voulaient pas la guerre et qu’ils furent trés soulagés lorsqu’elle sembla 
devoir étre évitée 4 Munich. De méme, dans le cas des sanctions, un 
large sondage d’opinion mené par Le Petit Journal montta une pro- 
portion de presque deux pour un en faveur de la neutralité compléte.! 


1 Venquéte se fit de septembre 4 octobre 1935, avec la publication quotidienne de lettres 
et d’interviews des deux camps. Des journaux de province, en Bretagne, 4 Lyon, a Nice, 
dans la Sarthe, y prirent part 4 leur tour. Les résultats furent les suivants: 
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Il peut sembler injuste de mentionner les problémes qui touchaient 
a la guerre, comme preuve de orientation du pays. Il y avait des 
pacifistes anti-fascistes, il y avait des ennemis de |’Allemagne qui, 
pour cette raison, voulaient une alliance avec I’Italie, il y avait de 
bons démocrates pour lesquels la Bohéme était trés loin, ignorée et 
irréelle. Le refus de Marcel Déat de mourir pour Danzig était assez 
compréhensible quand on considérait la chose 4 sa juste valeur, et 
justifié aussi s’il n’avait pas impliqué l’affirmation plus subtile d’une 
sympathie pour ceux qui convoitaient la ville. Il n’est pas étonnant 
que les gens aient été embarrassés — et plus encore depuis que les 
relations droite-gauche s’étaient compliquées du fait que la majorité 
de la gauche, qui jusqu’4 1933 avait été largement pacifiste, inter- 
nationaliste et germanophile, tendit, aprés 1933, 4 étre germanophobe 
et de plus en plus belliqueuse. Mais on trouvait aussi des pacifistes 
a droite et au centre — des hommes comme Caillaux, Laval et de 
Monzie — auxquels se joignaient un nombre croissant de socialistes 
et d’ex-socialistes qui placaient la paix avant |’anti-fascisme. Ces 
alignements ne respectaient pas le découpage des partis si bien que, 
en 1935-36, les partisans des sanctions comprenaient: Paul Reynaud, 
Georges Mandel (centre-droit), Yvon Delbos (radical), Blum et 
Auriol (S.F.1.O.), tandis que leurs adversaires comprenaient Louis 
Marin et André Tardieu (centre-droit), Chautemps et Daladier (ra- 
dicaux) et Paul Faure (S.F.I.O.). Au moment de Munich, comme le 
dit Debu-Bridel, «Parler de partis était impossible, il n’existait plus 
que des factions.» | 

Et cependant, quelque soit la confusion et quelqu’en soient les 
motifs, il n’en reste pas moins que la majorité des Frangais, loin de 
ne pas voir d’ennemis 4 gauche, regardaient dans cette direction 
avec crainte et méfiance, et considéraient l’extreéme gauche comme 
une source de révolution sociale ou de guerre. Les résultats des 
élections ne démentent pas cette tendance a se méfier de |’extréme 
gauche plus que de l’extréme droite: un rapide coup d’oeil aux ré- 
sultats électoraux montre que la droite et le centre récoltérent une 
nette majorité des voix a toutes les élections entre 1893 et 1924.1 


POE I Tee iets ON EIN Fog an a chop (ores 60a 8 a Samos 6) eae ie alas 556.013 
POGS OES UHICHOMIN CCIMEIIUIEN sg cc es cB che ons 6 ag 6 ts 322.594 
Pour des sanctions militaires sinécessaires 2... 1... ee eee ee ee 11.209 


1 Je me suis servi des chiffres approximatifs donnés par Campbell, op.cit., pp. 81-101 
passim, ot nous voyions classés 4 droite «tous les membres de la Fédération républicaine 
ou de la Fédération de gauche, tous ceux ‘de droite’, tous les Conservateurs, Progressistes, 
Libéraux, Républicains progressistes, Républicains libéraux, Républicains de gauche, 
Républicains indépendants et Républicains démocrates». Ceci en 1914. Cependant, comme 
le remarque Goguel, Géographie des Elections frangaises de 1870 4 1951, Paris 1951, 
PP. 42. 44, 46, aprés la guerre il faut compter ensemble le centre et la droite. 
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C’est en 1928 que, pour la premiére fois, la droite et le centre-droit 
semblent obtenir une minorité des voix bien que, méme alors, leur 
extraordinaire discipline leur ait assuré une majorité des siéges 4 la 
Chambre. Cependant, s’arréter 4 cela serait ignorer le caractére de 
plus en plus modéré du parti radical qui, comme nous l’avons vu, 
devrait plutdt étre situé au centre. Si nous comptons comme tels les 
votes obtenus par les radicaux dans les années 20, la domination de 
la scéne électorale et parlementaire frangaise par la droite et le centre 
ne subit pas d’interruption jusqu’en mai 1936 ... et méme alors 
interruption sera courte. Ce qui, 4 premiére vue, semble un courant 
vers la gauche, alors que d’abord les radicaux, puis les socialistes, 
accédent aux places du pouvoir, se révéle étre, aprés un examen plus 
approfondi, le résultat non pas d’un changement vers la gauche 
dans le gotit politique du pays, mais d’un changement vers la droite 
parmi les partis qui accédent au pouvoir. En d’autres termes, un parti 
«de gauche» devient «gouvernemental» avant d’entrer au gouverne- 
ment, et modéré une fois qu’il y est. 

Onpenseauxconseils que Laval prodiguait aujeune Debu-Bridel, quand 
celui-ci fit ses débuts politiques en 1932 comme candidat de droite: «ll 
ne faut jamais démarrer a droite, lui dit Laval. C’est mauvais. II faut par- 
tir 4 gauche... le plus 4 gauche possible... Puis on revient, on revient... 
pas trop vite. Il faut faire peur d’abord, c’est nécessaire pour réussir.»! 


IV. «Le gouvernement des centres 8 opposant aux extrémes» - JACQUES FAUVET 
«Le Centre existe pas» - ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


Tout ceci ne doit pourtant pas étre vu que sous son aspect politique, 
cat les développements politiques sont eux-mémes la réflexion non 
pas de complots sournois ourdis dans les coulisses parlementaires 
ou de tactiques retorses imaginées par des politiciens opportunistes, 
mais de la réponse, tardive et hésitante, 4 des changements de fond 
de la réalité économique et sociale du pays qui sont, eux, responsables 
de ce déplacement du centre de gravité politique dont parlait René 
Rémond. Ceci ne fait que déplacer la question car, évidemment, il 
sera tout aussi difficile d’expliquer les changements survenus dans 
le comportement social de la société Francaise que dans son expression 
politique. Il se peut pourtant que, 4 déplacer la question, on gagnera 
a y voir plus clair — sinon les réponses, du moins les problémes que 
je ne ferai qu’effleurer. 

L’évolution que nous venons de suivre est le produit de deux fac- 
teurs dont l’un dépend de l’autre. Il y a d’abord la peur d’un péril 
communiste (ou bolchevik — pour lui donner son appellation d’alors). 


1 Debu-Bridel, op.cit., p. 131. 
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Il y a ensuite la grande révolution démographique et sociale qui ne 
commence 4 étre étudiée que de nos jours. II est clair que opposition 
au communisme a souvent reconcilié d’anciens adversaires: ainsi, 
en 1919, beaucoup de radicaux se rapprochérent des modérés et 
figurérent sur les listes du Bloc National pas tant par roublardise 
électorale que par méfiance d’un socialisme intransigeant et moscou- 
taire. Mais en 1924, la réconciliation des anciens alliés qui mena au 
fameux Cartel fut elle-méme une conséquence de la scission de Tours 
qui, en 1920, avait rejeté les socialistes vers leur droite. Le Cartel qui 
«triompha» en 1924 était celui d’une gauche trés mitigée, amputée 
sur sa propre gauche, et représentait surtout une commune méfiance 
du parti révolutionnaire, méfiance qui avait permis aux anciens par- 
tisans de la révolution de se rejoindre dans un commun antagonisme 
dirigé non pas seulement vers l’ennemi traditionnel de droite mais 
aussi, et parfois surtout, vers le voisin inquiétant de gauche. 

Ainsi, en juin 1921, aux élections sénatoriales dans le département de 
l’Isére, au moment du ballotage, les socialistes avaient déja voté pour 
le candidat radical-socialiste, tandis que les communistes maintenaient 
leur propre candidat. L’ Ere Nouvelle (14 juin 1921), journal de gauche, 
commente: «L’unité des gauches (communistes exceptés)... tend a 
se réaliser sous la pression des circonstances, partout ot le danger 
réactionnaire est certain...» Ce dernier point refléte le besoin de 
justifier ’entente des deux partis par les invocations traditionnelles. 
En fait, socialistes et radicaux se rejoignaient sur un terrain modéré, 
unis contre les extrémes et de droite et de gauche. Laquelle des deux 
semblait plus menagante allait ressortir quelques mois plus tard, 
en novembre 1921, dans une élection municipale du quartier de la 
Santé, 4 Paris, qui fit quelque bruit en son temps. Contre le candidat 
communiste, Badina, un des «héros de la Mer Noire», les socialistes 
soutinrent le radical, Pouthier, tout en sachant, comme |’ Action fran- 
¢aise (20 novembre 1920) ne manquait pas de leur rappeler, que cet 
honnéte bourgeois ne pouvait étre élu qu’avec les voix de la droite. 
Le Journal du Peuple, Wun autre bord, exprimait la méme vérité plus 
méchamment: «Tous les curés de la Santé voteront pour M. Pou- 
thier», écrivait le 19 novembre Alexandre Blanc. Mais la haine des 
communistes n’allait s’atténuer que lentement et des rancunes tenaces 
persistérent jusqu’au sein du Front Populaire. Ce fut le candidat 
radical-socialiste dans la deuxiéme circonscription d’Evreux qui, en 
1936, s’attaqua au Front auquel appartenait son propre parti: «dl a 
été crée par les communistes qui en restent les animateurs et aussi, 
en cas de triomphe, en seront les bénéficiaires. Dans un proche avenir, 
ils instaureront en France une dictature des Soviets comme en Russie.» 


1 G, Dupeux, Le Front Populaire et les Elections de 1936, Paris 1959, pp. 119-20, n. 31. 
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Comment se fait-il, pourtant, que les partis de la révolution et du 
mouvement régimbaient contre la tentation communiste, que leurs 
troupes, au lieu d’applaudir l’appél de Moscou s’en méfiaient et 
s’effrayaient au point de pactiser, ouvertement ou non, avec leurs 
anciens ennemis? Quelles étaient ces troupes socialistes et radicales, 
si peu socialistes, si peu radicales; et pourquoi, dans un pays industria- 
lisé, la gauche officielle, aussit6t mise au pied du mur par un appel 
révolutionnaire, non seulement s’esquivait mais tentait en général 
de réduire et anéantir les partisans de cette révolution? 

Nous arrivons ici 4 un point encore mal éclairé de Phistoire sociale 
de l’entre-deux guerres. Car il ne suffit pas de dire que des bourgeois 
nantis sont, 4 un moment donné, passés du parti du mouvement a 
celui de lordre établi. Il faut essayer de comprendre pourquoi ce 
parti du mouvement ne pit combler ses pertes, pourquoi ses nouvelles 
recrues ne suffirent pas, surtout aprés la premiére guerre mondiale, 
pour recréer une majorité réformatrice aussi dynamique que celle 
des générations précédentes. Parti de réformes politiques se basant 
sur la bourgeoisie au 19e siécle, la «gauche» du 20¢ siécle, socialiste ou 
communiste, était devenue le parti des réformes économiques et 
sociales se basant sur la classe ouvriére, et particulitrement sur le 
prolétariat industriel. La poussée socialiste a la fin du 1ge siécle, au 
début du 20. siécle, se fondait sur une forte expansion de la population 
ouvriére, elle-méme suscitée par la rapide évolution de lindustrie 
francaise pendant les vingt années avant 1914. Il est trés frappant 
que cette évolution, tant technique que humaine, s’est beaucoup 
ralentie aprés la guerre. Dans |’ensemble, le taux de la production 
industrielle était en 1938 4 peu prés le méme qu’en 1913. Aussi, le 
nombre d’hommes tirant leurs revenus de l’industrie et des transports 
était sensiblement le méme en 1936, année du grand «triomphe de la 
gauche», qu’au début du siécle. Pour emprunter les chiffres données 
par Charles Bettelheim dans son Bilan del’ Economie francaise, 1919-1946 
(Paris 1947), ils étaient 7.225.000 en 1906, 8.464.000 en 1931 (y com- 
ptis 329.000 chémeurs), et 7.415.000 en 1936. Entre 1866 et 1906 la 
population industrielle avait augmenté de 2.578.000; dans les trente 
années qui suivirent, années cruciales pour l’évolution politique qui 
nous concerne, elle n’augmenta que de 190.000.! Ainsi, l’expansion 
de l’industrie francaise d’aprés guerre, apart quelques secteurs comme 


1Bettelheim, op.cit., p. 33. Ces chiffres, évidemment, sont sujettes 4 caution, ne comprenant 
surtout pas les ouvriéres. Je n’ignore pas, non plus, les importantes variations survenues 
entre ces dates: significatives pour des études de deétail, celles-ci ne me semblent pas 
affecter une discussion aussi générale que la présente. Pour plus de détails on pourrait se 
tapporter a, e.g., P. Combe, Niveau de vie et progrés technique en France, 1860-1939, 
Paris 1955; C.-J. Gignoux, L’Economie frangaise entre les deux guerres, Paris 1942. 
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Pautomobile et la métallurgie, ralentit ou s’arréte; l’expansion de la 
classe ouvriére aussi. Mais si, du moins statistiquement et en raccourci, 
le niveau de la production reste stable par rapport aux indices francais, 
il recule par rapport a la production industrielle des autres pays 
(et ceci malgré l’accession des industries d’Alsace-Lorraine): entre 
1913 et 1937 la production francaise recule de 27% al’échelle mondiale, 
et de 37% a l’échelle européenne (y compris la Russie). En résultat, 
nous dit Bettelheim, 


«La France a été de plus en plus amenée 4 s’isoler du monde. 
Ce repli sur soi-méme, a été le fait de la plupart des pays 
au lendemain de la premiére guerre mondiale, et plus encore, 
au cours de la crise économique des années 1929 et suivantes, 
mais la encore le phénoméne a pris en France une ampleur 
particuliére.»1 


Et tandis qu’en Allemagne les mémes écueils, le méme repli, aboutis- 
saient assez vite 4 une politique autarcique et impérialiste, en France 
les années ne firent qu’accentuer I’isolation. Regression industrielle, 
regression économique et politique. Expliquant la mentalité du fran- 
cais moyen devant le public averti du Comité national d’Etudes 
sociales et politiques, en février 1931, André Siegfried le définissait 
comme un réactionnaire social, sa tendance toute de conservation et 
de résistance, un homme qui craint la révolution — non pas la révolu- 
tion socialiste ou communiste mais ,,la révolution sous la forme de 
la production américaine qui oblige les gens 4 produire.»? On peut 
remarquer que ce conservatisme social et économique, ce souci d’ordre, 
de stabilité, de protection pour ce qui est plutdt que de production, 
de renouvellement ou de conquéte, se traduisait souvent par un cer- 
tain archaisme idéologique qui s’accomplit finalement sous Pétain 
dans la politique de retour 4 la terre, la glorification des vieilles cou- 
tames artisanales, une reductio ad absurdum du souci de sécurité par la 
retraite si répandu pendant les années précédentes. 

Ce méme conservatisme social s’appliquant d’autant plus a la cam- 
pagne, maintenait l’agriculture frangaise dans ses vieilles habitudes 
inefficaces, ses prix au-dessus de la moyenne mondiale, ses techniques 
au-dessous de la moyenne occidentale. Routiniére, techniquement 
arriérée, avec des rendements faibles et des prix de revient trop élevés, 
Pagriculture, nous dit Bettelheim, «a représenté dans une économie 


* Op.cit., p. 53. 
2 La Vie politique actuellement en France, Paris 1931, pp. 4, 8. 
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francaise déja sans vigueur un facteur d’archaisme dont l’importance 
ne doit, en aucun cas, étre sous-estimée.»! 


Donc, expansion plus lente qu’on ne pourrait croire de la classe 
ouvriére, conservatisme et inefficacité en industrie et agriculture — mais 
aussi progression de la classe moyenne. Une classe moyenne, il s’en- 
tend, prise dans un sens assez large, mais assez bourgeoise en tout 
cas pour étre soit conservatrice, soit réactionnaire. Dans son remar- 
quable étude de la société francaise, Philippe Ariés nous fait remar- 
quer que dans la plupart des villes «pour mille habitants il y aurait 85 
ouvriers de plus en 1931 qu’en 1866, mais aussi 85 bourgeois de plus 
(commerce, professions libérales, service public). Le monde bour- 
geois s’est accru dans la méme proportion que le monde ouvrier. 
Et si la courbe de l’accroissement ouvrier est réguliére de 1866 4 1931, 
celle de l’accroissement bourgeois se reléve brusquement 4 partir de 
1906. A dater de cette époque, la bourgeoisie pousse plus vite que le 
prolétariat.»? Les statistiques sont assez révélatrices en ce qui concerne 
le secteur le plus caractéristique de cette classe moyenne portée soit 
vers la défense de l’ordre établi, soit vers son changement dans une 
autre direction que celle de la gauche classique: le petit commerce. 
De 1.864.000 en 1906, le nombre des commercants atteint 2.343.000 
en 1936. Leur proportion de la population active monte de 9% en 
1906 4 11.5% en 1936, tandis que leurs ventes augmentent avec 
grande difficulté et la marge de bénéfice est souvent infime.? Nous 
nous trouvons en présence d’une classe dont les déceptions sont a 
lechelle de leurs espoirs: excellent matériel pour le critique du régime 
républicain et parlementaire, poéte de la démonologie populaire qui 


1 Op.cit., p. 31; cf. P. Ariés, Histoire des populations frangaises et de leurs attitudes 
devant la vie depuis le 18¢ siécle, Paris 1948, p. 452, qui décrit le monde rural en ces termes: 
«En diminuant quantitativement, en se simplifiant socialement, le monde rural s’est con- 
tracté et s’est fixé. Il est devenu I’élément stabilisateur dans la vie politique de la nation...» 
Les paysans sont «conservateurs, hostiles au changements et aux révolutions». Rien de 
neuf, 

2 Ariés, op.cit., p. 379. Ces phénoménes ne sont pas, bien entendu, particuliers 4 la France 
seule. Ce qui semble plus spécifiquement frangais est la relative lenteur de croissance des 
«cadres» dans la période avant la deuxiéme guerre mondiale qui nous concerne principale- 
ment. Méme ainsi, la progression permanente des classes moyennes salari¢es, des cadres 
subalternes, etc., diminuerait le nombre de voix théoriquement. (et sentimentalement) 
attribuées 4 la gauche gauchisante. Cf. F. Leridon, Evolution de la Population active en 
divers pays industriels, dans: Population, XIV, no. 3, juillet 1959, pp. 455-484; et aussi 
Le Role social des cadres dans |’évolution des structures économiques, Force Ouvriére, 
Paris 1960. f 

3 Bettelheim, op.cit., pp. 176-77; p. 177, n. 3: «Le petit commerce moderne est une des 
formes du chémage ou plutét de la surpopulation. Une partie des hommes (et aussi des 
capitaux) qui ne trouvent plus 4 s’employer au sein d’une industrie stagnante s’orientent 
vers le petit commerce». 
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blame les politiciens pourris de leurs difficultés et qui explique leur 
faillite par une théorie conspiratorielle de histoire. 

Les difficultés et les archaismes du secteur commercial apparaissent 
au plus haut degré dans le domaine du revenu national. En 1913, les 
revenus privés augmentaient de cinq milliards par an et le rythme 
d’accroissement de la fortune publique et privée était rapide (entre 
1900 et 1913 le revenu national augmentait de 37.7%). En 1936, 
la fortune privée avait diminué d’un cinquiéme, environ, en 23 ans; 
le rythme d’accroissement s’était évanoui, ou ne parvenait méme pas 
4 maintenir les fortunes privées, tandis que les dépenses publiques 
allaient en augmentant. «En résumé, 4 la veille de la guerre de 1939, 
la valeur vénale des fortunes privées est inférieure d’un cinquiéme 
(sur la base du cout de la vie) a celle d’avant 1914. Les revenus pergus 
ou distribués, sur cette méme base, atteignaient avec peine le niveau 
de 1913, alors que les dépenses publiques ainsi que les revenus distti- 
bués par |’Etat sont en progression constante et que la population 
s’est accrue.» 


Qui avait été le plus affecté par ces développements, soit directement, 
soit indirectement? II s’agirait d’abord des petits rentiers pour lesquels 
l’effondrement brutal des valeurs étrangéres, puis la lente inflation des 
titres d’Etat, ont souvent entrainé la paupérisation, ou du moins des 
grands embarras financiers. Il s’agirait ensuite des propriétaires et 
actionnaires de certaines entreprises industrielles lentes 4 se moder- 
niser (cuirs, papiers, produits d’alimentation), atteintes par la crise 
(verrerie, cristaux, articles de luxe) ou encore menacées par la 
concurrence des grandes entreprises. Leur position économique n’a 
souvent pas faibli, le recul n’a été que relatif, mais ils se sentent, se 
savent, visés par des forces qu’ils ne comprennent pas toujours et 
qu’ils identifient volontiers avec quelque complot judéo-magonnique, 
voir bolchevik, la plutocratie envahissante pactisant 4 volonté avec 
toutes les forces du mal déterminées 4 détruire ce qu’il y a de beau et 
de bon en France — 4 commencer par eux-mémes. Et cela est souvent 
vrai pour les autres notables de province, accablés plus que jamais 
par une métropole envahissante, menacés dans leurs biens comme 
dans leur prestige par les nouveaux pouvoirs industriels et financiers. 

La menace ressentie par les notables de province ne va pas, assez 
paradoxal que cela puisse paraitre, sans le rehaussement de leur presti- 
ge local. Avant 1914, les villes de province avaient profité de ce qu’on 
appelle l’exode rural. Aprés la guerre, l’exode commenga 4 les drainer 
elles-mémes en direction de Paris. Dans l’atmosphére assez statique 
qui s’ensuivit, toute aspiration sociale se dirigeait plus que jamais vers 


1 Bettelheim, op.cit., p. 94. 
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les représentants d’un ordre périmé: le curé, la société catholique, 
les vieilles familles, l’archiviste municipal ou départemental souvent 
issu de cette pépiniére d’ Action Frangaise qu’était l’Ecole des Chartes, 
le docteur ou le pharmacien qui étaient assez souvent anciens Camelots 
du Roi, les petits fabricants et commercants tracassés par les bolche- 
viks, les monopoles et |’Etat. Et cette société plus ou moins «réaction- 
naire» dans le sens strict du mot, devenait plus importante, plus 
influente, par la carence des jeunes aspirés par Paris. Car, plus que 
jamais, la jeunesse monte a Paris tandis que les vieux, comme ceux du 
bourg de Monnaie en Touraine, reviennent mourir au pays; ce qui 
intensifie encore l’atmosphére, l’influence conservatrice. 


Mais ce ne sont pas seulement les villes de province qui vieillissent, 
cest le pays entier. La France recule relativement dans un monde 
ou ayant figuré pour 2.31% de la population totale en 1913, elle ne 
comptait plus que pour 1.97% en 1938. Elle recule aussi du point 
de vue de l’énergie de Age: la France du 1ge siécle avait été jeune, 
elle est allée en vieillissant. La mort était combattue plus efficacement 
et oN mourrait moins 4 tous Ages; mais tandis que les vieux apprenai- 
ent 4 vouloir vivre, les jeunes apprenaient 4 ne pas vouloir procréer 
- pas trop, en tout cas. Le contrdle de la mort va de pair avec le 
contrdéle de la vie. Au début du 1ge siécle, sur dix mille habitants, 
la France avait connu chaque année un excédant de 66 naissances. 
Cet excédant tombe a 33 pour les années 1861-65, 4 11 entre 1906 et 
1910, 4 8 entre 1931 et 1935. Commengant en 1936 il y a chaque 
année plus de morts que de naissances.? Mais dés 1931, écrit Bettel- 
heim, «la France est devenue le pays ot il y a /e moins de jeunes et le plus 
de vieillards.» Et ce sont les vieillards qui dominent, qui s’incrustent, 
qui font sentir leur durée comme une brimade, qui épuisent ’élan 
premier de beaucoup de jeunes avant qu’il puisse étre utile. La com- 
paraison de la France et de la Chine se justifie ainsi autrement que 
par la seule gastronomie. Mais cette gérontocratie ambiante, qui 
encourage le conservatisme foncier du francais propriétaire, du fran- 
cais en quéte de sécurité et d’ordre, du frangais 4 la recherche de 
paradis artificiels se situant non pas a l’avenir (comme dans les doc- 
trines optimistes) mais tristement au passé (comme dans les réves 
des royalistes et autres traditionnalistes), cette pesanteur de lage 
au pouvoir qui diminue encore psychologiquement le manque d’ini- 
tiative déja établi dans l’industrie, dans les affaires, par une tradition 


1 Ariés, op.cit., p. 196. 

* Pour 1936-38 le chiffre est de -5. Statistique du mouvement de la population, nouvelle 
série, tome XIX, Paris 1945, p. 10; Annuaire statistique, Paris 1938, p. 247; Bettelheim, 
Op.cit., pp. 3, 4-5. 
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économique qu’il n’y a pas lieu d’envisager ici, tout cela, qui le 
dénonce, qui le fait remarquer? Non pas les socialistes bon teint, les 
radicaux modérés ou les conservateurs camouflés sous étiquettes 
diverses, tous menés par des chefs assez mars. Et on pourrait méme 
se demander si certaines aventures politiques, comme celles de Ber- 
gery, ou des néo-socialistes, ne sont pas nées d’un besoin d’échapper 
a la lenteur et l’étroitesse d’un cursus honorum bouché par des vieillards 
en place. En tout cas, ce sont les extrémistes de droite et de gauche, 
ennemis du régime et transfuges des grands partis qui, seuls, semblent 
remarquer cet embouteillage et blamer les gens en place. 

Les partis dynamiques et minoritaires sont aux extrémes — c’est 
d’ailleurs toujours le cas: mais qu’est-ce qu’ils représentent, qu’est-ce 
quils demandent? En raccourci, l’extréme-droite parle patriotisme 
et ordre, grandeur de la France et du franc; l’extréme-gauche parle 
réformes économiques et bouleversement social, plus tard aussi 
anti-fascisme. L’appél des premiers peut étre écouté avec sympathie 
par un public trés divers; l’appel des autres vise une classe sociale bien 
définie et qui, nous l’avons vu, n’augmente pas beaucoup. II atteint 
aussi les campagnes, mais ce n’est pas encore 1a entre les deux guerres 
qu’il rapportera ses plus beaux succés — et quand il le fera ce sera 
en se modérant beaucoup, et de ton et de tactique. Hors du milieu 
ouvrier urbain, les communistes avancent comme Georges Dupeux 
le disait du parti socialiste en 1936, en se radicalisant; et cette radica- 
lisation «se manifeste par une sensibilité plus vive 4 l’influence per- 
sonnelle et une hétérogénéité plus grande du corps électoral.»1 


Mais tandis que l’extréme-gauche est, en général, assez limitée aux 
agglomérations urbaines et industrielles, l’extréme-droite ne l’est pas. 
Elle trouve le meilleur de ses troupes dans la petite bourgeoisie des 
villes et surtout de Paris, mais ne craint pas par le truchement de 
doctrines proprement nationales ef socialistes de faire appel 4 un 
électorat qui est aussi celui de la gauche classique. Néo-Socialisme, 
Parti Social Frangais, Parti Populaire Frangais, sont des mouvements 
nationaux-socialistes, ou voudraient |’étre, comme l’a voulu depuis 
la derniére guerre une certaine aile du R.P.F. et méme de l’U.N.R. 
En tout cas, et attendant les résultats d’analyses plus poussées, il 
semble bien que les extrémes de la droite et de la gauche, les secteurs 
méme d’ou doit venir l’impulsion du mouvement, se trouvent trés 
différemment placées devant l’opinion. Les communistes sont dans 
Pensemble désavoués, souvent combattus, méme par leurs voisins 
de «gauche». Ils doivent recruter leurs adhérents dans un secteur assez 
limité. Les royalistes, proto-fascistes et autres ligueurs, bien que 


1 Dupeux, op.cit., p. 129. 
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souvent choquants pour des conservateurs et souvent désavoués au 
nom de la République pour le plus grand bien de combinaisons 
modérées, y trouvent pourtant plus d’amis, plus d’écouteurs qui sans 
accepter leurs doctrines se laissent influencer par leurs idées — et c’est 
le cas trés net de l’Action Frangaise, un groupement sans aucun 
pouvoir mais d’une trés grande influence. 

Il se peut que tous ces gens soient moins inquiétants du point de 
vue électoral pour des politiciens modérés qui craignent les commu- 
nistes. Mais c’est surtout qu’ils parlent un langage que la droite bien- 
pensante reconnait pour le sien, la violence en moins: ordre, hiérar- 
chie, autorité, nation, sont des idées agréables, acceptables, qu’on 
peut reprendre sincérement 4 son propre compte. Les communistes 
aussi parlent trop souvent un langage que socialistes — et parfois 
radicaux — reconnaissent, mais en frémissant, car ce sont la des an- 
tiennes qu’eux n’ont pas beaucoup envie de reprendre, encore moins 
de réaliser. En plus, tandis que les idées communistes n’ont rien pour 
attirer la nouvelle classe qui grandit, le petit peuple plus bourgeois 
souvent par aspiration que par position économique et sociale, les 
activistes de droite peuvent espérer 4 pécher, comme Doriot, comme 
Déat, dans les eaux troubles d’un prolétariat dégoaté du régime, en 
veine parfois d’embourgeoisement, en quéte assez souvent d’un mot 
dordre et d’une autorité (qui ne soient pas patronales). Autant que 
possible, les conservateurs tiendront ces extrémistes a |’écart du pou- 
voir; mais ils se feront moins de scrupule a collaborer avec eux au 
besoin, que les conservateurs de gauche 4 travailler avec les commu- 
nistes. Ils seront surtout beaucoup plus influencés par leur idéologie. 
Tandis que le communisme rebute les socialistes, ou le socialisme re- 
bute les radicaux, les doctrines d’extréme-droite puisées chez Maurras, 
chez Sorel, chez Valois, attirent, inspirent, au contraire, beaucoup 
de conservateurs. C’est ainsi qu’on revient au jugement clairvoyant 
d’André Siegfried expliquant 4 ses auditeurs qu’il n’y a pas un centre, 
qu’il ne peut y avoir une politique de centre, et qu’un politicien doit, 
en fin de compte, s’appuyer toujours soit sur les socialistes et les 
communistes, soit sur les catholiques et les royalistes.1 


Mais, dans ce cas, pourquoi ne pas l’admettre? Question de psycholo- 


1 Siegfried, loc.cit., p. 7. Rappelons pourtant que l’appui des socialistes et des commu- 
nistes allait rarement de pair. Il y a aussi matiére 4 méditer dans le jugement d’ Yves 
Simon, La grande crise de la République francaise (Montreal 1941), p. 157, qui trouve 
«qwil s’est constitué en France, pendant les derniéres années de l’avant-guerre, toute 
une classe de personnes pour qui la chose souverainement importante n’était ni l’argent, 
ni Phonneur, ni le plaisir, ni Dieu, mais la haine». — Cf. aussi Francois Mauriac, Mémoires 
Intérieures (Paris 1959), p. 130, pour qui «l’histoire intérieure de la France se raméne 4 
un interminable réglement de comptes». 
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gie politique que nous n’avons pas pue résoudre, mais a laquelle on 
pourrait, au terme de cette étude, fournir quelques éléments d’une 
discussion possible. Le mythe, d’abord, supporté par le succés apparent 
dune tradition révolutionnaire et progressiste entérinée dans la 
plupart des manuels (comme si toutes les réformes et tous les change- 
ments étaient ipso facto mesures de gauche!), propagée par le corps 
enseignant, répétée par la presse, érigée au niveau d’une platitude et, 
pendant la plupart de ce temps, plus critiquée 4 l’improviste que 
soumise a des analyses et des doutes sérieuses. De 14 découlerait aussi 
le pouvoir d’une doctrine, d’une interprétation traditionnelle, donc 
de ce fait méme acceptable aux conservateurs peu soucieux de te- 
penser histoire et de troubler ainsi encore un aspect de l’ordre 
établi. D’ailleurs il y a toujours eu un décalage important entre la 
montée des faits et leur appréhension. Tout comme la montée de la 
bourgeoisie au 18e siécle fut quelque temps cachée par le renouveau 
aristocratique, le recul de la gauche classique fut caché par le dyna- 
misme socialiste, organisation communiste, et enfin par une con- 
fusion sommaire entre le concept de mouvement et la gauche, celle-ci 
étant créditée avec des sympathies populaires qui dépassaient la 
réalité. 

Paresse de la pensée, carence de l’analyse historique, persistance 
d’interprétations classiques masquant la réalité changeante, survie 
de formules périmées créant une impression de continuité et méme 
de force difficile 4 dissiper: ce sont 1a, il me semble, les causes prin- 
cipales de cette idée durable et agissante. 


Evidemment, tout ceci prétend beaucoup moins 4 exposer une théo- 
rie incontestable qu’a suggérer une hypothése. Comme Taine le sa- 
vait trés bien, le chercheur découvre souvent dans son champ de 
recherches ce qu’il s’attendait 4 y trouver. Les Impressionistes nous 


ont montré que nous voyions les choses beaucoup moins comme | 


elles sont que comme nous avons appris 4 les voir. De la méme facon, 
nous cherchons la preuve 14 ot nous espérons la trouver et, par con- 
sé€quent, risquons de passer 4 coté oude mal interpréter d’autres faits, 
insignifiants 4 premiére vue, hors d’un contexte qui leur donnerait 
un sens. L’interprétation longtemps courante d’une histoire fran- 
caise tendant vers la gauche a produit beaucoup de travaux utiles. 
Il est possible, cependant, qu’un autre point de vue servant d’hypo- 
thése de travail apporte une contribution au moins aussi importante!, 


* On voudrait comprendre, par exemple, cette indigence idéologique de la gauche aprés 
1914 qui a frappé Jacques Fauvet dans son récent livre sur La IV République (Paris 
1959) mais que personne n’a encore étudié dans le cadre de histoire sociale. Y a-t-il une 


relation entre cette pauvreté idéologique et le fait que les dépenses de l’Education natio- i 
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Dans la perspective des quelques derniéres années, il ne serait pas 
mauvais de considérer, si ce n’était que cela, qu’on puisse interpréter 
lhistoire de la Troisiéme et de la Quatriéme République en termes 
du mouvement vers la droite que nous n’avons fait qu’esquisser ici. 


nale tenaient 4 peu prés la méme proportion du budget frangais en 1883 (4.63%) et en 
1938 (4.66%)... et serait-ce cause ou effet? Il y aurait aussi, il me semble, des possibilités 
d’analyse psychologique, dans le domaine de la sémantique par exemple, pour étudier la 
reflection des attitudes de droite et de gauche dans les expressions qui trouvent le plus 
de faveur auprés des différents partis. Ainsi, la popularité du mot «défense» — défense 
laique, défense républicaine — ne me semble pas dépourvue de toute signification. Ce qui 
serait encore plus intéressant et trés 4 propos, serait l’étude de l’évolution d’une mentalité 
réformatrice «de droite», la possibilité de tracer les liens passagers ou nécessaires entre 
la fonction de lopposant, le travail du réformateur,les principes de ’humaniste, de 
Pindividualiste ou du nationaliste, et quelque «gauche» ou «droite» avec laquelle ces 
personnages sont assez souvent identifiés. 








HILDAMARIE MEYNELL 


THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE OF 1917 


PART II 


As was shown in the first part of this article, some sections of Socialist 
opinion throughout Europe had never fully accepted the need for 
war in 1914, and the advent of the first Russian Revolution in March, 
1917, had stimulated a general hope for an early peace. The Dutch 
and Scandinavian Socialist parties took the initiative in proposing 
an international Socialist conference to be held at Stockholm to dis- 
cuss peace terms. By the end of July, 1917, this proposal seemed likely 
to succeed. The Petrograd Soviet had joined forces in preparing for 
the conference with the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee led by Huys- 
mans, the Secretary of the Second International; the Governments 
of Russia, Great Britain, and Germany showed at least some degree 
of benevolence towards the idea; the Socialist parties of the Central 
and neutral powers, and also of France, had agreed to attend; and a 
Russian mission from the Petrograd Soviet had set off to gain support 
for Stockholm from the Socialists of the Entente countries. 

In July, however, the British Government came round to the view- 
point of the other Entente Governments and put difficulties in the 
way of the Socialists who wished to get to Stockholm. From then on 
Stockholm was doomed to failure despite the support of most of the 
“patriotic” Socialists of the Entente countries. And as the summer 
went on Lenin’s influence in Russia and in the international Zimmer- 
wald movement grew, an influence which he used to build up opinion 
favourable to the creation of a Third International and to the de- 
struction of the Second International and all its works, including 
Stockholm. 

Thus in the final analysis the ultimate failure of Stockholm turned 
on two men, Lloyd George and Lenin. To Lloyd George Stockholm 
may have had some emotional and political appeal. But more impor- 
tant it represented a two-way hedge. While the Russian alliance 
seemed likely to be of military value he wanted to keep the confidence 


of the Petrograd Soviet which supported Stockholm; but with the | 


failure of the Russian summer offensive this motive vanished. On the 
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other hand, in the near-desperate days for the Entente of the spring 
of 1917, Stockholm might have provided a much needed route to a 
negotiated peace if the military situation made it imperative; but the 
reduction of the submarine menace in the summer removed this 
motive as well. In Lenin’s calculations Stockholm might have been 
the means of re-unifying the Socialist movement which had split 
apart in 1914 and therefore had to be destroyed if a new Third Inter- 
national was to be created out of the left wing of the old Second. 


* *K 
* 


To revert to the main theme from these digressions, the work of the 
visiting Russians from the Petrograd Soviet to bring the British 
Labour Party around to the idea of a Stockholm conference was 
greatly aided by Henderson’s arrival back in London, on 24 July, 
from Petrograd where he had come to believe in the need for such 
a conference. He reported to the Labour Party Executive the next 
day, which voted 9-4 in favour of Stockholm, though making the 
condition that the conference’s decisions should not be binding upon 
those not willing to be bound. As this vote reversed the former 
decision of the party, it had to be confirmed by a general congress, 
which it was agreed should take place on 10 August. The Executive 
Committee also decided to go ahead with the inter-Allied Socialist 
conference that it had been decided to hold when the Labour Party 
had turned down the idea of Stockholm. To meet the request of the 
S.F.1.O., it was decided to send Wardle, MacDonald, and Henderson 
to Paris with the delegation from the Petrograd Soviet to discuss 
both these conferences.! 

The hitherto pro-war elements of British Labour were now joining 
the movement for Stockholm as those of French Labour had done a 
month earlier. Though the psychological moment to hold the con- 
ference had passed with the opening of the first Russian offensive 
on 1 July, which had distracted the interest of the Russian masses, 
Huysmans could nevertheless feel satisfied with the success of his 


1 “Stockholm”, (op.cit., p. xx) gives the dates of Henderson’s return to London and of 
the Executive meeting as 3 July. Fainsod (op.cit., p. 138) repeats this in his book. However 
all British sources, including Henderson himself in his resignation speech in the House 
of Commons on 13 August, give the dates as 24 and 25 July. It seems reasonable to accept 
that they are right on this point. Brand, op.cit., p. 95 and p. 184; Elton, Godfrey (Baron), 
The Life of James Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1919), Collins Publishers, London, 1939, 
pp. 324-7; Lloyd George, op.cit., pp. 1898-9; Hamilton, op.cit., pp. 135-6; The Herald 
(The Daily Herald), The “Limit” Printing and Publishing Co., London, editor: George 
Lansbury, 18 August, 1917, “The Choice for Labour, Stockholm or the Doormat?” 
pp. 4-5; “Parliamentary Debates”, op.cit., Vol. XCVII, pp. 910-11. 
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efforts so far. However, the attitude of the Entente Governments 
was hardening. 

An Allied War Conference was held in Paris, 25 and 26 July, to 
discuss the Balkan situation and especially the policy of maintaining 
Allied forces at Salonika. It was learnt at the opening session that 
from a military standpoint Russia could no longer be counted upon; 
the second Russian offensive, begun on 19 July, had ended in failure 
on 26 July. The delegates at the conference were very disappointed 
and greatly concerned over this defeat, and it undoubtedly influenced 
their decisions. The question of Stockholm was also discussed in- 
formally, and, though it was not on the agenda and no decision was 
made, the general sentiment was opposed to allowing Socialist 
representatives from Allied countries to attend.1 Thus began the 
united and determined policy of the Allied Governments against 
Stockholm. The reasons for this hardening of attitude by the Entente 
Governments are not far to seek. In the first place, the meeting coin- 
cided with the failure of the Russian offensives. Russia could not give 
military support to the war for a long time to come, and, therefore, 
the need to humour her politicians and her troops was gone. Up to 
this time it had always been possible that the French Government 
would even reverse its decision not to grant passports to Socialist 
delegates to Stockholm. Sembat had suggested that this was so to 
the S.F.I.O. Parliamentary Group on 13 July. He had said that at the 
Allied War Conference, the Russian delegates would once more ask 
the other governments to grant passports, and that Clemenceau had 
assured him that the French Government would accede to the demand 
in order to avoid the danger of a halt in the Russian offensive.? Now 
there was no need to make this concession. Lloyd George even toyed 
with the idea of a peace letting Germany do what she pleased with 
Russia, provided the other Allies got what they wanted.® 

In the second place it was evident that Lloyd George’s use of con- 
voys to protect merchant shipping, begun in May, was going to be 
effective. Submarine losses, though not yet negligible, were consider- 
ably less than they had been in the spring, and the British fear of 
losing the war because of the lack of merchant ships was gone. More- 
over, Salonika, discussed at the conference, could perhaps replace 


1US., “1917”, op.cit., pp. 147-8 and pp. 149-51; Sharp, William Graves, The War 
Memoirs of William Graves Sharp, American Ambassador to France, 1914-1919, edited 
by Warrington Dawson, Constable and Co., Ltd., London, 1931, pp. 167-8; Daily Tele- 
graph, Frances Caine, London, 25 September, 1917, “German Socialists”, p. 6. 

2 Bourgin, op.cit., pp. 237-8. 

3 Hamilton, op.cit., p. 138. 
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Russia as a second front, and with the United States about to play 
an active part, there was every reason to suppose that the Central 
Powers could be defeated, and that “peace by compromise” was no 
longer necessary. 

In the third place it was fairly certain that not all in the Labour and 
Socialist movement supported Stockholm. Though the Executive 
of the British Labour Party had voted for the conference, even 
Henderson was not at all certain that he could get the support of the 
extra-ordinary congress on 10 August. A large number of the trade 
unions, in particular, completely supported the nation’s war effort. 
In France, though the S.F.I.O. was officially in favour of attending 
Stockholm and though all the leaders spoke in favour of so doing 
in public, some of the right-wing leaders would have preferred the 
party not to attend.1 

In the fourth place the Allied War Conference gave the various 
governments a chance to compare views. Only the British Govern- 
ment — apart from the Russians — had ever favoured the conference, 
and now that the tactical advantages in allowing it to be held were 
over, there seemed to be no adequate reason sufficiently valid for the 
British to antagonise their allies, especially as the Labour Party’s 
goodwill could undoubtedly be kept by other means. 

Lloyd George accepted the logic of the situation, and joined the 
others in opposing Stockholm. And it seems that it was actually at this 
conference that he decided not to grant passports to intending British 
delegates to Stockholm. On 26 July, while he was still in Paris, the 
British War Cabinet meeting under Bonar Law, strongly expressed 
its disapproval of the trip to Paris decided upon at the Executive 
Committee meeting of the British Labour Party, and felt that Hender- 
son as a member of the War Cabinet should not go, for by going he 
would compromise the Government - especially as MacDonald 
was to go with him. Henderson argued that he was going in his 
capacity as Secretary of the Labour Party and MacDonald as Treasurer; 
that it, therefore, had nothing to do with his functions as a Minister 
of the Crown nor with the opinions of MacDonald; and that in any 
case he had decided to go, had arranged for the trip, and could not 
withdraw at so late a date. The rest of the War Cabinet was so adamant 
in its disapproval that Henderson offered his resignation, but not 
knowing Lloyd George’s own feelings in the matter and not wanting 
to accept the resignation without that knowledge, the Cabinet finally 


‘Labour Leader (The New Leader), A Weekly Journal of Socialism, Trade Unionism 
and Politics, the Official Organ of the I.L.P., Manchester, 30 September, 1920, “Jean 
Longuet on Tour for the I.L.P.,” p. 7. 
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let him go to Paris.1 If Lloyd George had by then already decided 
against Stockholm, the Cabinet meeting would presumably either 
have kept Henderson in England or accepted his resignation. 

Henderson, before leaving for Paris, telegraphed to the Russian- 
Dutch-Scandinavian Committee in Stockholm that he had discussed 
and agreed with the mission from the Petrograd Soviet to postpone 
Stockholm for a further week, to 22 August, to allow time to hold 
an inter-Allied Socialist Conference followed by the extra-ordinary 
conference of the Labour Party.? Then, all arrangements made, 
Henderson, Wardle, and MacDonald left for Paris accompanied by 
the four delegates of the Soviet, Ehrlich, Goldenberg, Rousanoy, 
and Smirnov. 

Lloyd George had left George Young, one of his War Cabinet 
Secretaries in Paris to keep an eye on Henderson and with instructions 
to get Lord Bertie, the British Ambassador, to give Henderson 
cautionary advise. Lord Bertie, for various reasons was unable to 
see Henderson and carried out his instructions by asking Albert 
Thomas to prevent the French and British Socialists from behaving 
foolishly, which Thomas promised to try to do.* Albert Thomas, 
since his return from Russia had been reluctant to accept the S.F.1.0. 
decision to attend Stockholm, and had repeatedly demanded “con- 
ditions” for attendance.4 In a speech he made at a public meeting at 
Champigny on 12 August he explained these “conditions”: though 
he continued to support Stockholm, like Bracke, Milhaud, Renaudel, 
and Guesde, he believed that the French party should open the dis- 
cussion there with the question of “war guilt”, and that if the Ger- 
man Socialists refused to accept that guilt, the S.F.I.O. should leave 
Stockholm. ; 

The British and Russian delegates met the S.F.I.O. delegates, 29-31 
July, and worked out a number of ad hoc rules, in a series of eight 
resolutions, for the holding of the Stockholm conference, as it was 
clear that it would be not only undesirable, but also impossible, to 
hold it strictly on the lines of the pre-war international Socialist 


1 Brand, op.cit., pp. 44-7; Clynes, The Rt. Hon. J. R., Memoirs: 1869-1924, Hutchinson 
and Co., Ltd., London, 1937, Vol. I, pp. 210-12; Barnes, George N., From Workshop 
to War Cabinet, Herbert Jenkins Ltd., London, 1924, pp. 156-7; Lloyd George, op.cit., 
pp. 1898-1914; Snowden, Philip (Viscount), An Autobiography, Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, Ltd., London, 1934, Vol. I, pp. 474-5. 

2 “Stockholm”, op.cit., p. xxi. 

3 Lennox, op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 161-2. 

4 Bourgin, op.cit., pp. 226-46. 

5 L’Humanité, op.cit., 14 August, 1917, “La Conférence de Stockholm et l’adhésion du 
Parti socialiste francais”, pp. 1-2; The Times, op.cit., 15 August, 1917, “M. Thomas and 
Stockholm.” 
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conferences. The most important of these rules allowed for the re- 
presentation of the new minorities that had grown up since 1914, if 
they had been formed into separate parties. The meeting also re- 
affirmed the British and French Socialists’ determination that the de- 
cisions of the Stockholm conference should not be binding upon 
those attending, sought a further postponement of the conference 
until 9-16 September, and worked out the arrangements for the inter- 
Allied Socialist conference to be held in London, 28-29 August, 
although the disapproving Russian delegates were prepared to attend 
“solely for the purpose of getting information and in order to put 
forward their point of view.” 

After the Paris meeting, but before the delegates had left for home, 
thirty-four members of the French Socialist Parliamentary Group 
signed a declaration dissociating themselves from Stockholm.? In 
the two months since the S.F.I.O. had decided to attend Stockholm, 
an opposition had become firmly established within the right-wing 
of the party. 

From Paris, the Russian delegation went on to Rome while the 
British delegation returned to London. An Italian Socialist party 
congress had decided, 23-27 July, to go to the third Zimmerwald 
conference to urge participation in Stockholm. When the Russian 
delegation arrived in Rome, on 7 August, the Italian party not only 
agreed to go to Stockholm, but also to accept the conference de- 
cisions as binding upon itself. 

Meanwhile, Henderson, MacDonald, and Wardle arrived back in 
London on 1 August to be greeted by a general uproar. That evening, 
Henderson had to explain in the House of Commons why a member 
of the British War Cabinet should accompany a pacifist like MacDonald 
to Paris. His explanations were accepted, but the beginning of his 
fight for Stockholm was on. Moreover, he had to pay the expenses 
of the Russian delegates in England “out of his own pocket”, although 
previously the Cabinet had agreed to pay these as a return for the 


1 Fainsod, op.cit., p. 139; L’Humanité, op.cit., 31 July, 1917, “Les Débats sur ’Organi- 
sation de la Conférence internationale”; The Labour Party, Adjourned Party Conference 
to be Held in Central Hall, Westminster, London, S.W.1., On Tuesday, August 21st, 
1917, at 10:30 a.m.: Report of the Special Party Conference Held in London on Friday 
August roth, 1917, with Report of the Executive Committee and Agenda for Adjourned 
Conference, etc., The Labour Party, London, n.d. [1917], p. 29; P.S.F., “Pendant la 
Guerre”, op.cit., pp. 180-2; The Labour Party, Executive Committee, Special Party 
Conference Held in Central Hall, Westminster, London, S.W.1., on “Friday, August 
1oth, 1917, at 10:30 a.m., The Labour Party, London, n.d. [1917], pp. 12-4. 

? The New Europe, A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics, Constable and Co., Ltd., 
London, 13 September ,1917, “Stockholm: A French View”, Villehardouin, p. 262. 


3 Gankin and Fisher, op.cit., p. 601. 
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Russian Government’s payment of the visit of the British Labour 
delegates to Petrograd. Now that the whole issue had become so 
controversial, the money was not forthcoming.! 

The Stockholm question was now boiling up towards a climax in 
London. Henderson was repeatedly attacked. His reception by fellow 
Cabinet members since his return from Petrograd had not been very 
warm, and now grew steadily colder until his resignation from the 
government. Perhaps, as Clynes says in his Memoirs, the government 
had hoped that Henderson would remain in Russia as Ambassador.’ 
Such an appointment has often been used to remove a prominent 
person from meddling in domestic politics. On the other hand, 
Henderson’s own views on the war had been changed by his trip to 
Russia, and though he still wanted the war to be won, he felt in- 
creasingly that “the political weapon” was the better method; and 
he believed that only contact with the British and French Socialists 
was likely to keep the Russians in the war, and to keep the moderate 
Socialists, who wanted to honour Russia’s former international com- 
mitments, masters over the Bolsheviks within their country.? Hender- 
son — whom Balfour compared to John Wesley* — though slow to 
make up his mind, stuck to the decisions he made. Therefore, he was 
determined to carry through the fight for Stockholm to the best of 
his ability. This made conflict with Lloyd George unavoidable. 


* * 
* 


There was considerable confusion in the public mind over who was 
holding the conference and where. As there were three separate in- 
vitations to two separate conferences and any number of postpone- 
ments with new invitations for both conferences, this is not surprising. 
Among journalists, and, indeed, even among governments, it was 
often assumed that the conference sponsored by the Petrograd Soviet 
was to be held in Petrograd and that the conference in Stockholm 
was the one sponsored by the Zimmerwaldians. (It was often stated 
to be Lenin’s conference, though he had tried to separate the Russian 
Bolsheviks from even the Zimmerwald movement. However, to the 
uninitiated he had become synonomous with the Left Zimmerwal- 
dians and the Left Zimmerwaldians with the Zimmerwaldians gener- 
ally). News was sparse and often misleading, frequently deliberately 


1 “Parliamentary Debates”, op.cit., Vol. XCVI, pp. 2218-26 and p. 2285; Vol. XCVII, 
Pp. 916-7. 

2 Clynes, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 211; Hamilton, op.cit., pp. 124-5. 

3 Elton, op.cit., pp. 324-8. 

4 Sharp, op.cit., p. 168. 
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so, but one reads with some surprise that the American Acting Se- 
cretary of State, Mr. Polk, cabled the American Ambassador in 
London, Mr. Page, saying, “Department assumes that your reference 
to ‘Stockholm Conference’ was intended for ‘Petrograd Conference’ ”, 
and Mr. Page answered, “No. The reference to Stockholm conference 
is correct, for that is where it is to be held...” 

Another cause for confusion was that, in June the Russian Pro- 
visional Government, as distinct from the Petrograd Soviet, had 
called for a conference of the Allied Governments to discuss war 
aims.2 The headlines for both could read, “Russians Call for Inter- 
national Conference on War Aims” or “Russians Call for Peace Talks”. 
It is therefore not to be wondered that journalists, politicians, and 
diplomats, not to mention the “man in the street”, were confused as 
to who was coming where, when, and why. 


* * 
* 


On 2 August, Buchanan, the British Ambassador at Petrograd, 
telegraphed the Foreign Office: 


“T have reason to believe that the non-Socialist members of the 
Government would much prefer that the Stockholm conference 
should not take place for fear that peace talk might have a bad 
influence on the army. They will not, however, place any obstac- 
les in the way of the attendance of the Russian Socialists, but 
they will not consider themselves bound by the decisions which 
the conference may take. They are anxious that it should be 
attended by Socialists of other Allied countries so that Russia 
should not be left /é¢e-a-té/e with Germany. 

My personal opinion is that it would be a mistake to leave the 
Germans a clear field at Stockholm, more especially as it would 
render our attitude open to misconstruction here. As we have 
no intention of being bound by the conference’s decisions, I 
do not see how the attendance of British Socialists can prejudice 
our interests.’”* 


M. Phillips Price, correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in 
Petrograd at that time, also states that the middle-classes in Russia 
would have preferred no international Socialist conference and were 
happy when passports were refused to delegates from other countries, 
but that the populace as a whole had put its faith in it and that the 
Soviet, and in consequence the Second Coalition Government, 
continued to support it. He then mentions an interview in which 
1USS., “1917”, op.cit., p. 749. 

2 Golder, op.cit., p. 356. 

3 Buchanan, op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 160-1. 
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Tseretelli, the Menshevik leader and Minister of Posts, on 3 August, 
following a meeting of the Central Soviet Executive, gave Price to 
understand “that there was no difference of opinion between the 
Soviet and the Second Coalition Government on the question of the 
necessity of the Stockholm Conference, and that if a communication 
casting doubt upon this point had reached London from official 
Russian sources, nothing was known about it in responsible quarters 
in Petrograd.”! 

That same day, 3 August, Nabokoff, the Russian chargé d’affaires in 
London, telegraphed to Tereschenko in Petrograd for instructions, 
wording his request to get a particular reply: 


“The question of the participation of representatives of the British 
Labour Party in the Stockholm Conference will be decided 
next Friday. There is a strong agitation within the party against 
this participation and the opposition to British participation 
will undoubtedly be strengthened by the reply of the American 
Federation of Labour to the French Federation. It stated cate- 
gorically in this reply that the Conference cannot, at the present 
moment, have useful results, and that the American Federation 
does not intend to send delegates to Stockholm. Mr. Bonar Law 
stated yesterday in the House of Commons that the Government 
would not send delegates, that the approval of the Conference 
depends not on the Government, but on the Labour Party, 
expressed the hope that this approval would not be given, and 
pointed out that the Government had not decided whether any- 
body would be allowed to take part in the Conference. The 
Leader of the House added that ‘This permission will not be 
given without serious consideration and will probably be re- 
fused.’ I consider it absolutely necessary, with a view to safe- 
guarding the stability and closeness of our union with Great 
Britain, where the majority of public opinion is adverse [to] 
the Conference, that I should be in a position to declare most 
emphatically to Mr. Balfour that the Russian Government as 
well as His Majesty’s Government regard this matter as a party 
concern and not a matter of state, and that the decisions of the 
Conference, should it be convened, would in no way be binding 
on the future course of Russian policy and of Russia’s relations 
with her Allies. I shall be questioned by Mr. Balfour on the 
subject, and therefore expect you to give medefinite instructions.” 


1 Price, op.cit., p. 67. 
2 Nabokoff, Constantin, The Ordeal of a Diplomat, Duckworth and Co., London, 1921, 
PP. 134-6. 
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Before the reply reached London six days later, the Second Russian 
Provisional Government took its final form under Kerensky’s 
leadership on 6 August — six Socialists and eight non-Socialists.1 

Having decided to oppose Stockholm the British Government 
sought ways to frustrate it. On Tuesday, 7 August, the Attorney- 
General gave his colleagues a legal opinion that intercourse with 
the enemy without licence was forbidden by common law; in other 
words that it would be illegal for British Labour delegates to go to 
Stockholm without the express agreement of the government, which 
the government had determined not to give. Henderson wanted 
this to be made public straight away, and said so to Lloyd George. 
But later that evening, at the insistence of the other members of the 
Labour Executive, he telephoned Lloyd George and asked that nothing 
be said until after the Labour Conference on 10 August, so that it 
should reach its decision free of government influence. 

The next morning the Cabinet met, and again discussed the legal 
position. It decided, in spite of Henderson’s report of the views of 
his Labour colleagues, that the government would state this in the 
House in reply to a question already on the Order Paper, but for some 
reason it was not done.” 

Then at 4:00 p.m. on 9 August, Nabokoff received the answer to 
his telegram: 


“T entirely approve of the declaration to be made to His Majesty’s 
Government in the sense suggested by you, and you are authoris- 
ed to inform the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that 
although the Russian Government does not deem it possible to 
prevent Russian delegates from taking part in the Stockholm 
Conference, they regard this Conference as a party concern and 
its decision in no wise binding upon the liberty of action of the 
Government.” 


This telegram, which became the basis of Lloyd George’s campaign 
against Stockholm is merely a truism. It says what the Dutch-Scan- 
dinavian Committee said when it issued its first invitation. It repeats 
exactly what Buchanan said in his telegram of 2 August, and Nabokoff 
in his of 3 August. It only emphasises that the conference is called 
by the Socialist Petrograd Soviet together with the Socialists of 
neutral countries and not by the Coalition Provisional Government, 
but that that Coalition must respect the actions of the Soviet and 
allow the conference to be held. It merely repeats what had been 


1 Buchanan, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 162. 
* “Parliamentary Debates”, op.cit., Vol. XCVII, pp. 914-6. 
3 Nabokoff, op.cit., p. 137. 
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common knowledge in Russia for some time, that the Cadets were 
not keen on having the conference, but that the Socialists, the soldiers, 
and the people were. 

Though this telegram was supposed to indicate a complete change 
in Russian feeling since the formation of the Second Provisional 
Government on 6 August, it must be remembered that it was the 
result of a telegram originating in London on 3 August. Though 
whether that telegram was the result of the information received by 
the Foreign Office from Buchanan or whether it was the result of 
information received by the Russian Embassy from the same or 
similar Russian circles to those from which Buchanan obtained his, 
is not clear. (The latter seems the more probable on the basis of the 
information that Phillips Price gives.) Price, moreover, makes it 
clear that this information was to be ignored, and that the official view 
of the Russian Government remained as before. 

Anyway, Nabokoff, pleased with his telegram, immediately sent it 
to Balfour together with a note which read: 


“In a telegram I sent to the Russian Foreign Minister three or 
four days ago! I gave him an account of the statements made in 
the House of Commons by the Prime Minister and Mr. Hender- 
son concerning the latter’s visit to Paris, as well as of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s statements regarding the Stockholm Conference and of 
the discussions which were taking place in the different labour 
organisations of Great Britain as to the desirability of sending 
delegates to Stockholm. I also drew the Russian Foreign Mi- 
nister’s attention to the reply given by the American Federation 
of Labour to the French Confédération Générale du Travail. 
In conclusion I said the following: ‘I consider it absolutely 
necessary, with a view to safeguarding the stability and closeness 
of our union with Great Britain, where the majority of public 
opinion is adverse [to] the Conference, that I should be in a posi- 
tion to declare most emphatically to Mr. Balfour that the Russian 
Government as well as His Majesty’s Government regard this 
matter as a party concern and not a matter of state, and that the 
decisions of the Conference, should it be convened, would in 
no way be binding on the future cause of Russian policy and of 
Russia’s relations with her Allies.’” 


He then quoted the telegram he had received in reply, and concluded: 
“T hasten to lay before you the above information as I fear that 


1 It was in fact, according to Nabokoff himself, sent six days previously. By saying “three 
or four days ago”, he implies that it was to ascertain the views of the new Provisional 
Government. This had not been formed when he sent his telegram. 
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the impression has hitherto prevailed that in the words of 
one of the London newspapers, ‘Russia ardently desires the 
Stockholm Conference’, and this argument has been put forward 
in order to influence British public opinion in favour of the 
Labour and Socialist Parties of Great Britain participating in the 
Conference.” 


That same day, the Miners’ Federation met to discuss how it would 
vote on Stockholm at the Special Labour Conference the next day, 
but decided to postpone any decision until it heard the speeches at 
the Special Conference, whereupon it would ask for an adjournment 
before the vote to decide its position.? 

The Executive Committee of the British Labour Party again met 
and again decided (9-5) to recommend Stockholm. Henderson was 
asked to prepare the speech presenting its views to the conference, 
which he did, taking into account Nabokoff’s telegram, a copy of 
which he received that evening.* Knowing or guessing its origin, 
he did not feel called upon to quote it as a fresh appraisal by the 
Russian Government, since it contained nothing that was really new. 
The most that could be said was that it represented a change of em- 
phasis. Henderson, therefore, felt that he had dealt with this telegram 
adequately by saying that, “such evidence as we have, though it is 
slight, suggests that there has been a modification in the [Russian] 
Government’s attitude towards the Conference [at Stockholm]”.* 

The next morning the Special Conference of the Labour Party 
and the Trades Union Congress met. Henderson spoke and, while 
he was actually delivering his speech, a second copy of Nabokoff’s 
telegram arrived with a covering note from Lloyd George. It was 
handed to him as he sat down, and, for the same reason that had 
prompted him not to include it in his speech, he now refrained from 
reading it to the meeting. 

After all the speeches had been made, the meeting adjourned for a 
few hours at the Miners’ request. During the adjournment the 
Miners met and decided (547-184) to support Stockholm. Then 
without a vote they agreed that the British delegation should be 
limited to twenty-four: eight from the T.U.C., eight from the Labour 
Party, and eight to be chosen by the Special Conference. They wanted 


1 Nabokoff, op.cit., pp. 137-9; Lloyd George, op.cit., pp. 1912-3. 

2 Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, Special Conference Held at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, London, on Thursday and Friday, August 9th and 1oth, 1917 (hereafter called 
Miners’ Federation, “Special Conference, August 9-10”), Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, Manchester, n.d. [1917], pp. 2-8. 

3 “Parliamentary Debates”, op.cit., Vol. XCVII, p. 930. 

4 Tbid., p. 919; Hamilton, op.cit., p. 148. 
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no separate delegations from the Socialist Societies; this became the 
issue on which the attitude for or against Stockholm throughout the 
British Labour movement eventually hinged. British Labour was 
ready to go, but the majority wished to exclude minority representa- 
tion.! 

When the Special Conference re-assembled, it voted for Stockholm 
(1,846,000-5 50,000) and adjourned until 21 August, when it was to 
decide on delegates and on its memorandum on war aims. Henderson 
had won the day. He was surprised, as he had expected the vote to 
go against him, but then so had everyone, including the Government 
which set to work immediately to nullify this unexpected victory. 

On the same evening, 10 August, Henderson went to Downing 
Street to see Lloyd George. While waiting in the Secretary’s room, 
Henderson says that Mantoux, of the French Embassy staff, told him 
of a second telegram purporting to be from Albert Thomas, which 
said, “Kerensky ne veut pas de Congrés.”? Nabokoff was told of 
this message the following morning in his interview with Lloyd George. 
This telegram has been confused with the one from the Russian 
Foreign Office asked for by Nabokoff, due partly to the natural diffi- 
culty of realising that more than one telegram about the Russian 
attitude towards Stockholm had been received, and partly to Lloyd 
George’s wish to spread misunderstanding and confusion so as to 
counteract the effect of the vote of the Special Conference. By taking 
an official telegram from the Russian Foreign Office containing plati- 
tudes together with part of Nabokoff’s own covering letter with 
which it had been forwarded to the British Government and con- 
fusing it with the telegram in French believed to have come from 
Thomas about Kerensky’s attitude a much stronger case could be 
made against Stockholm than if each message was weighed separately. 
Certainly they had the desired effect on the British public. Kerensky’s 
denial published in the Manchester Guardian on 17 April, both that 
he opposed Stockholm and that the new Russian Government took 
a different view of it from that of the old, came too late, as did the 
statement of the Russian Government to Buchanan, the British Am- 
bassador, on 13 August, that Nabokoff had written his covering note 


HILDAMARIE MEYNELL 


1 Miners’ Federation, “Special Conference, August 9-10”, op.cit., pp. 9-28; LL.P., 
“Annual Report, 1918”, op.cit., pp. 11-2; The Dockers’ Record, A Monthly Report of 
the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Workers’ Union of Great Britain, August, 1917, 
“Special Conference of Labour Party Re Proposed International Conference at Stock- 
holm”, pp. 6-7. 

2 “Parliamentary Debates”, op.cit., Vol. XCVII, p. 922. Though Mantoux himself did 
not remember this conversation when the writer spoke to him, he said that he often saw 
Henderson in the Secretary’s office at Downing Street and that it was perfectly possible 
that he did see him at this time and tell him of the telegram. 
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to Mr. Balfour without instruction and that it had never been intended 
that he should say that the Russian Government was opposed to the 
conference. 

The day after the Special Conference, Henderson resigned from the 
War Cabinet. Lloyd George, in the letter accepting the resignation 
(which Nabokoff says Lloyd George wrote before receiving Hender- 
son’s resignation), publicly accused Henderson not only of not 
informing the Labour Conference of the telegram, but also of mis- 
leading his War Cabinet colleagues into thinking that he would not 
support Stockholm at the Labour Conference.? Though the Cabinet 
seems, at least publicly, to have held this view, it is hard to see how 
it came to do so, for all the evidence is to the contrary. 

A month earlier, before Henderson’s return from Petrograd, The 
Times recorded that : 


“As he stated before leaving Petrograd, Mr. Henderson is fully 
convinced of the desirability that such a conference [Stockholm] 
should be held and wishes the Labour and Socialist parties of 
all Entente countries, including America, to be fully represented 
in the persons of their most prominent leaders. He recognises, 
as does M. Branting, the difficulty involved by the fact that many 
of these leaders are members of their respective Governments; 
but he considers that it should be possible to come to some 
atrangement, involving perhaps temporary relinquishment of 
their offices, whereby they would be enabled to attend.” 


Ever since his return from Petrograd, Henderson’s public words and 
actions had consistently favoured going to Stockholm. It seems un- 
likely that he expressed himself differently to his Cabinet colleagues. 
Moreover, as Beatrice Webb points out, “he was party to the reso- 
lution of the Executive [of the Labour Party] in favour of Stockholm 
and as Secretary of the party he was obliged to carry it out or to resign 
his office.”4 Lloyd George surely knew enough about the Labour 
Party to know that. The only possible explanation, other than bad 
faith, is that the Cabinet took Henderson’s statement that he thought 
the conference would vote against Stockholm to mean that he person- 
ally was against it, but the distinction seems obvious enough. 

1 Manchester Guardian, op.cit., 17 August, 1917, “Kerensky nd Stockholm Passports”, 
David Soskice, p. 5; Buchanan, op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 163-4. 

2 Nabokoff, op.cit., p. 148. 

5 The Times, op.cit., 24 July, 1917, “Mr. Henderson’s Views on Stockholm”, p. 5; ed. 
Tracey, rlerbert, The Book of the Labour Party: Its History, Growth, Policy and Leaders, 
Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd., London, Vol. I, pp. 212-3. 

“ed. Cole, Margaret I., Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 1912-1924, Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, 1952, p. 93. 
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The Cabinet again discussed Stockholm on 11 August and decided 
that delegates should not be allowed to go; a statement to that effect 
was prepared for the House of Commons. The debate on 13 August 
in the House of Commons was a water-shed in several ways. For Stock- 
holm, whether British Labour would be allowed to attend was crucial, 
since, if they could not, certainly French, Italian, and American Labour 
would not be allowed to go either. Bonar Law stated that passports 
would be refused; Henderson spoke on Stockholm and his resignation; 
and a general debate followed. But more than putting an end to the 
chance that Stockholm could provide an unofficial sounding-board 
for a negotiated peace, the debate also foreshadowed the beginning 
of a new policy, led by British Labour under Henderson, no longer 
of “civil peace”, but of independent international Labour and Socialist 
action based on the “Memorandum of War Aims” which was largely 
written by Sidney Webb, and which had been presented in draft form 
to the Special Conference on 10 August. Moreover, from that day 
Henderson determined to create an independent Labour party capable 
of forming a government. 

That same day, 13 August, Nabokoff had an interview with Lloyd 
George, in which he was thanked for the services he had rendered 
in “face of the bitter opposition of the Soviet”. The mission from 
the Petrograd Soviet which had returned to London, pointed out 
that Nabokoff’s telegram was a truism and therefore in no way meant 
a change in the Russian position, but its statement was not heeded. 

On 20 August, the Miners’ Federation met again to discuss Stock- 
holm. The key issue was whether the Socialist Societies were to be 
given separate and independent representation. It was feared that if 
they were, the decisions at Stockholm might be influenced. At the 
Special Labour Conference on 10 August it had seemed that separate 
representation would be granted. So the Miners reversed their previ- 
ous decision to support Stockholm, by a vote of 376 to 360. However, 
this reversal did not indicate a change of mind, but rather that the 
conditions on which their former support was based had not been 
met. The Nottinghamshire delegation (which alone had thirty votes, 
enough to have prevented the reversal) stated categorically that they 
would have voted in favour of Stockholm if they had been assured 
that the Socialist Societies would not have separate representation ot 
if these societies had undertaken to support the decisions of the 
Special Conference, especially the statement of war aims. 


1 Thid., p. 94. 

2 Nabokoff, op.cit., pp. 149-50. 

3 Manchester Guardian, op.cit., 13 August, 1917, “Russian Comment on the Russian 
Message”, p. 5. 
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The Miners then agreed to ask for an adjournment during the Spe- 
cial Conference of the Labour Party and T.U.C. to be held the next 
day in order to consider the draft memorandum on war aims, but 
agreed unanimously to vote for the memorandum if the conference 
accepted Stockholm and refused the adjournment. 

On the 21st, the Special Conference reconvened. The adjournment 
asked for by the Miners was granted, and during it the I.L.P. held 
an impromptu meeting at Tothill Street. There Smillie pointed out 
that separate representation was the question on which Stockholm 
would be accepted or refused, and that he thought that if the I.L.P. 
waived its right to it, the Miners’ Federation would let its districts 
vote separately rather than insist on applying the “bloc vote”, i.e. 
casting all the Miners’ votes in the same way, which was the usual 
Labour Party system of voting. However, Snowden held out for 
separate representation, so this chance to retain the large majority in 
favour of Stockholm was lost.? 

When the Special Conference re-assembled after its adjournment, 
it supported Stockholm, but by a very meagre majority (1,234,000- 
1,231,000). The margin would have been much wider but for the 
Miners’ bloc vote against. A resolution giving the Socialist Societies 
separate representation in addition to the twenty-four labour dele- 
gates was defeated (1,538,000-789,000), and one limiting the British 
delegation to twenty-four was re-affirmed (2,124,000-175,000).3 The 
Miners’ fears, which so greatly reduced the majority in favour of 
Stockholm, were thus proved groundless. The damage was, however, 
done. 

The reduction in the majority for Stockholm since 10 August was 
such as to make it much easier for the British Government to stand 
in the way of Stockholm, and though for some time there was a slight 
agitation against the refusal of passports, nothing positive was 
achieved. 

While these important events for Stockholm’s prospects took place 
in London, in France the divisions within the S.F.I.O. had become 
sharper. The “majority” Socialists (now in the minority) insisted 
that attendance at Stockholm should be made conditional on there 
being a discussion of “war guilt”, and that, if the German Socialists 
were not declared guilty bythe conference, the French Socialists should 
1 Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, Special Conference Held at the Westminster Hall, 
London, on Monday, August zoth, 1917, Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, Manchester, 
nd, [1917], Pp. 3-35. 

* Interview with Raymond Postgate. 
3 Labour Party, Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, Not- 


tingham and London, 1918 (hereafter called L.P., “Annual Report, 1918”), B.L.P., 
London, n.d. [1918], pp. 6-7. 
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leave. The rest of the party was strongly opposed, but finally, on 1 
August, all, except the Left Zimmerwaldians under Loriot, tempo- 
rarily patched up their differences by accepting a compromise by 
which the S.F.I.O. would attend Stockholm to ask all Socialists to 
“condemn the Governments responsible for the violations committed 
at the beginning of the war” and to “work against these Governments 
in order to shorten the war and save the honour and life of the 
peoples.”? 

The Inter-Allied Socialist Conference in London, agreed upon in 
Paris at the end of July, was held on 28-29 August. Coming as it did, 
on top of the confusion and cross purposes over Stockholm, it is 
hardly surprising that it was a fiasco. The French “majority” Socialists, 
who had been forced to accept Stockholm by the “minority”, but 
were convinced that they could reverse the position at the next 
national congress, remained adamant on the question of war te- 
sponsibility and insisted that only unanimous decisions at the Stock- 
holm conference would be binding. This reduced to nil the scope for 
a positive initiative and made most discussion pretty acrid. There 
was little agreement among the delegates generally, and nothing was 
achieved. Both the committees of the conference — one on Stockholm 
and passports, and the other on war aims — failed to reach agreement. 
There were frequent “incidents” and rudeness on many issues. And 
even when it was over the arguments continued: the British and 
French right wings, the Italian Reformists, and the Belgian delegation 
retired to the Waldorf Hotel; and the British and French left wings 
and the Russian and Italian Socialists to the Fabian Hall. There on 
1 September two separate resolutions were drafted. From this it was 
clear for all to see that Stockholm had failed in its central aim of 
bringing together the heavy-weights among Socialist parties in the 
cause of peace.? 

The failure of the Inter-Allied Conference, the confusion overt 
Stockholm, and Henderson’s departure from the government led 
British Labour to work out a new three-part international Socialist 
policy based on Sidney Webb’s “Memorandum on War Aims” 


1 The Herald, op. cit., 25 August, 1917, “Frenchmen and Stockholm”, p. 7. 

2 Cole, M. I., op.cit., pp. 94-5; Van der Slice, Austin, International Labour, Diplomacy, 
and Peace, 1914-1919, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1941, pp. 39-41; 
L. P., “Annual Report, 1918”, op.cit., pp. 8-11; The Times, op.cit., 30 August, 1917, 
“Socialists Fail to Agree”, p. 6; L’Humanité, op.cit., 4 September ,1917, “La Conférence 
socialiste interalliée de Londres”; Current History, The New York Times Company, 
New York, October, 1917, “The Socialists and the War: Labour Conference in London”, 
PP. 94-5; ed. Compére-Morel, Adéodat Constant Adolphe, and others, Encyclopédie 
socialiste et co-opérative de l’Internationale ouvriére, Aristide Quillet, Paris, 1921, Vo 
III, pp. 495-6. 
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presented in draft form to the Special Conference of 10 August. 
This new programme was initiated by the T.U.C. at its annual congress 
at Blackpool, 3-4 September, 1917, and called for agreement on war 
aims within the British movement before proceeding to get inter- 
Allied, and finally inter-belligerent, agreement.! It shifted interest 
away from Stockholm and towards London, away from peace pro- 
posals and towards war aims, away from the efforts of the Russians 
and an international outlook and towards home affairs and the winning 
of the war. It meant that the failure of the Stockholm movement 
was generally accepted as a fait accompli and that the efforts to re- 
sutrect the old Second International had broken down. It only- 
remained to dot the “i’s” and cross the “t’s”. 


While the fate of Stockholm was being decided in London, the 
LS.C. continued actively in Stockholm. On 13 July it held another 
meeting with representatives of Zimmerwald organisations then in 
Stockholm. Here Radek and Kollontai, for the Bolsheviks, had again 
asked for a boycott of Stockholm, and had again received the reply 
that only the third Zimmerwald conference could decide.? 

On 20 July a group of the Zimmerwald Left (Bolsheviks, Polish 
and Lithuanian Socialists, “Narrow” Bulgarian Social-Democrats, 
representatives of the Swedish Left) had met, and had written a 
manifesto, later printed in the Swedish left socialist press and from 
there widely reprinted, which denounced Stockholm as the method 
by which the majority Socialists were trying to retrieve the situation 
for their bourgeois rulers, and which accused the centrists of playing 
into their hands. It then expressed the hope that the third Zimmerwald 
conference would found a new revolutionary union.® 

The fight over Stockholm raging within the Zimmerwald move- 
ment, continued, and was especially virulent between the Bolsheviks 
and the U.S.P.D., though even among the Bolsheviks themselves, 
not all agreed that the majority Socialists were complete dupes of 
their governments, especially as the governments continued to refuse 
passports. Kamenev, at a meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Bolshevik party on 19 August spoke in favour of going to 
Stockholm, arguing that events had entered a new stage. Lenin re- 


1 Trades Union Congress, Parliamentary Committee, The Stockholm Conference, n.p., 
September, 1917, pp. 1-2. 
* Fainsod, op.cit., p. 157. 
3 Tbid., p. 157; “Archiv...”, op.cit., Vol. XII, pp. 381-8. 
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buked him sharply and remained intransigeant: Angelica Balabanof 
says, “His view, of course, prevailed.”? 

In spite of the polemics going on among its members, reflected 
simultaneously in Stockholm and Petrograd, the I.S.C. continued to 
organise the third Zimmerwald conference, which, after several 
postponements, met at Stockholm, 5-12 September, 1917.” 

It re-affirmed the principles of Zimmerwald and Kienthal, but made 
no discernible impact on the course of events. It marked the final 
breaking up of the Zimmerwald movement. For it was here that the 
Bolsheviks gained the backing of the majority of the conference, and 
Lenin, as we have seen, was set upon the creation of a Third Inter- 
national, not the perpetration of the Zimmerwald movement. The 
meeting attracted much less attention among Socialists or in the press 
than either of the previous two conferences. It was overshadowed 
by events surrounding Stockholm, and by British Labour’s efforts to 
inaugurate a new international Socialist policy. Moreover, the Russian 
Revolution had shifted pacifist interest from this smallish organisation 
to Russia herself. Also, as no representatives of the press were admitt- 
ed, there was no information about it except the official report printed 
in Nachrichtendienst, the 1.S.C. organ, and in Berner Tagwacht, edited 
by Robert Grimm. 

Thirty-three delegates from ten countries and from the LS.C. 
attended the meeting.? Though representatives of the Entente 
countries had been refused passports and were, therefore, unable 
to come, it was decided that the decisions of the conference would 
be binding on all members of the Zimmerwald organisation. After 
the first two items on the agenda (the report of the I.S.C. and the 
resolution on the Grimm affair, referred to previously) had been 


* Balabanoff, “My Life...”, op.cit., p. 183; Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 157-8. 

2 Carr (op.cit., Vol. III, p. 570) says it was held early in September, 1918, but this is pre- 
sumably a mis-print. 

3 Delegates were: GERMANY:U.S.P.D.:Ledebour, Haase, Stadthagen, Hofer, Duncker, 
and Wengels; RUSSIA: Bolsheviks: Orlovsky and Aleksandrov (Carr [op.cit., Vol. II, 
p- 570] gives Semashko rather than Aleksandrov); Mensheviks: Axelrod and Panin; 
Menshevik-Internationalists: Ermansky; POLAND: The Presidium of the Social De- 
mocracy of Poland and Lithuania: Radek and Hanecki; FINLAND: Social-Democratic 
Party: Sirola; RUMANIA: Social-Democratic Party: Constantinescu and Frimu; SWIT- 
ZERLAND: Social-Democratic Party: Bloc and Nobs; UNITED STATES: The 
Socialist Propaganda League and the International Brotherhood: Ahsis and Howe; 
NORWAY : Socialist Youth League: Nissen, Christian, and Erwig; SWEDEN: Socialist 
Youth League and left Social-Democratic Party: Samuelson, Strém, Lindhagen, and 
Lindstr6m; AUSTRIA: Opposition within the Social-Democratic Party: Schlesinger 
and Luzzato; I.S.C.: Balabanoff, Carleson, Hoglund, and Nerman. Also two Bulgarians 
left Stockholm just before the conference and two arrived just after it. The Bulgarians 
accepted the resolutions of the conference. 
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accepted unanimously and without controversy, a bitter debate 
opened on whether or not to support the conference called by the 
Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Committee. The bitterness was sur- 
prising and unjustified since by that date the question had become 
purely academic: it was clear that no Stockholm conference would 
be held. But the two Menshevik delegates reported that they were 
to take part in the Zimmerwald conference only if it voted in favour 
of Stockholm, and eventually withdrew because of their disagree- 
ment with the resolutions. Although no formal decision was taken, 
the majority was against participation. 

The conference then turned to what it considered the most important 
question before it, the safeguarding of the Russian Revolution. 
Orlovsky asked the conference to support the Bolsheviks and pro- 
tested against Menshevik and Social-Revolutionary support of the 
Kerensky régime, which was continuing the war and which had sup- 
ptessed the Bolsheviks after the Petrograd uprising. Thereupon, 
controversy raged over whether the Bolshevik proposal for seizing 
power in Russia immediately was the best tactic for safeguarding the 
Revolution. The majority supported the Bolsheviks, and the con- 
ference decided that the best way to show solidarity with the Russian 
Revolution was to call a general strike. This was put in the manifesto, 
but as it was considered that to be effective the strike must be simul- 
taneous in all countries, it was agreed that the manifesto was to remain 
secret until delegates from England, France, and Italy could be con- 
sulted and general agreement reached on details; it was feared that 
otherwise reprisals would be taken against members in various 
countries before united action could be organised. Angelica Balabanoff 
was accordingly deputed to ensure that no delegate took home a 
copy of the manifesto. Instead it was decided to transmit it secretly 
to members in Entente countries, by way of a young Danish Socialist 
who memorised the entire appeal in English; when he had delivered 
it in London, someone else was to memorise it in French and deliver 
it in Paris and so on! 

However, no sooner was the conference over than Radek began 
to press Angelica Balabanoff to publish the secret manifesto im- 
mediately, because of the rapid development of the Russian situation. 
Having decided to seize power, the Bolsheviks felt that the Zimmer- 
wald resolution demanding a general strike in their support would 
gteatly increase their prestige, and show the Russian workers and 
peasants that they had international support for their ideas. They 


1 Balabanoff, “My Life...”, op.cit., pp. 187-9; “Archiv...”, op.cit., Vol. XII, pp. 397-403 ; 
Gankin and Fisher, op.cit., pp. 664-6, pp. 669-70 and p. 673; Balabanoff, “E. und E.”, op. 
cit., pp. 166-72; Fainsod, op.cit., pp. 159-60. 
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were not particularly concerned about whether the strike was in 
fact carried out. Though it would obviously have been an advantage 
to be able to say that workers in other lands were joining the Russian 
proletariat in their revolutionary efforts, what was most important 
was to have the prestige of international support from the Zimmer- 
wald movement. When Angelica Balabanoff refused to go against 
the decision of the conference, Radek was furious and threatened to 
publish the document without permission. 

At about the same time Luise Zietz returned to Stockholm to ask 
for postponement of the publication of the manifesto because the 
U.S.P.D. feared that it would lead to further reprisals against its 
members by the German Government, already worried by the revo- 
lutionary organisational work undertaken in the German fleet by two 
alleged members of the U.S.P.D. The I.S.C. agreed to postpone 
publication, but insisted that ultimately the document should be 
published. Nonetheless, very shortly afterwards the Finnish paper 
controlled by the Bolsheviks did publish the manifesto at Radek’s 
request. The October Revolution was by then in progress and its 
publication went largely unnoticed." 

The disintegration of the Zimmerwald movement, which had 
begun with the February Revolution, when the B.S.I. had begun to 
effectively function again, and when, on the other hand, the Bolshe- 
viks had begun to play an important rdle in international Socialist 
politics, was now a fact. Like the enthusiasm for Stockholm, the 
Zimmerwald movement petered out with the autumn. New forces 
were to take their places, for both were transitional phases. 

Both the Stockholm international committees - the Russian- 
Dutch-Scandinavian Committee and the Zimmerwaldian I.S.C. - 
were overtaken by events. In the case of the I.S.C. it was overtaken 
by the struggle within Russia and came merely to reflect developments 
there instead of charting new courses for its supporters in different 
countries. In the case of the Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Committee, 
the failure of the established Socialist parties in the Western Entente 
countries to rally effectively in support of Stockholm made further 
effort useless. Nonetheless, the Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Com- 
mittee continued to function in a sporadic manner throughout the 
autumn and early winter; and the Zimmerwald I.S.C. continued 
likewise until the Inaugural Congress of the Third International 
gave it a coup de grace. 


- ee 
* 


1 Balabanoff, “My Life...”, op.cit., pp. 189-90. 
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Though it was clear by now that Stockholm would never be held, 
the Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Committee and others concerned 
with the conference refused to accept defeat. 

On 25 September, the Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Committee 
sent out a third manifesto, repeating that it was a permanent com- 
mittee and insisting that an international Socialist conference would 
be held as soon as passports were granted to delegates. On 10 October 
it issued a “Minimum Proposal for a Memorandum on Peace Aims” 
in the name of the Socialists of neutral countries (though it had been 
written with the collaboration of Russian and Belgian Socialists, and 
been discussed with the S.P.D.) to act as a framework for a peace 
programme to be discussed at the international Socialist conference.! 

The S.F.1.O. met for its annual congress at Bordeaux, 6-9 October, 
where it confirmed the vote on Stockholm and protested against the 
Government’s refusal of passports?, and on 12 October, Poncet 
again brought the question of passports up in the French Assembly, 
but nothing was done about it.? On 20 October, in its instructions 
to its delegates to a governmental Inter-Allied Conference in Paris, 
the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets again appealed for 
Stockholm, saying that all obstacles in its way should be removed, 
and, in particular, that passports should be granted.* But like the 
effort of the French Socialists this came to nothing. 


* * 
* 


The Socialists of the Central Powers, meanwhile, had continued 
their efforts for an immediate peace. They still debated its terms, 
though in general accepted the phrase, “peace without annexations 
ot indemnities.” 

At the same time as the Entente Socialists held their unsuccessful 
conference in London, the Socialists of the Central Powers held a 
meeting in Vienna, 28-30 August, 1917, which had been planned 
to prepare for Stockholm. It passed four resolutions: the first stated 
its conviction that the Entente Socialists would defy their govern- 
ments and go to Stockholm, which it demanded be held without 
further delay; the second, addressed to the Russian-Dutch-Scandina- 
vian Committee, asked that the arrangements be completed; the 


1 “Stockholm”, op.cit., pp. xxvi-xxviii; Comité Organisateur de la Conférence Internatio- 
nale de Stockholm, Un Avant-Projet de Programme de Paix. Manifeste avec Mémoire 
explicatif des Délégués des Pays neutres aux Partis adhérants 4 la Conférence générale, 
Appelbergs Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, Uppsala, 1917, pp. 1-31. 

* P.S.F., “Pendant la Guerre”, op.cit., p. 189 and pp. 192-3. 

3 Van der Slice, op.cit., p. 170. 

* Golder, op.cit., pp. 646-8. 
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third recommended that the question of war guilt should be excluded 
from the agenda; and the fourth asked the Austrian Government, 
now not far from military collapse, to continue its efforts for peace, 
especially by exercising pressure on Germany, Bulgaria, and Turkey.) 

Scheidemann, with the approval of the S.P.D. and of the German 
Government, dabbled in various private and secret peace negotiations. 
In particular the S.P.D. was in favour of direct negotiations with 
the Bolsheviks, which might hasten peace in the East. Therefore, 
when Scheidemann learned that, with the failure of Stockholm, 
Stauning was pressing for an international Socialist conference of 
only those organisations that could get passports, he wrote to him 
on behalf of the Executive Committee of the S.P.D., stating that the 
German party was glad that he was again acting in this cause and 
that it would obviously be ready to take part in such a conference on 
the basis of its own Stockholm Memorandum, but that “an indispensa- 
ble condition was that the support of the Russians should be obtained 
for certain.” 

In December, Scheidemann went to Copenhagen and to Stockholm 
to continue his efforts to get a separate Russian-German peace, and 
while in Stockholm, he spoke to Huysmans about the conference 
that Stauning proposed. Huysmans described the developments since 
the summer, pointed out that the Western Entente Socialists would 
now only act together, and that, therefore, it would be some time 
before a conference could be held. He added that the suggestion for a 
new conference, mentioned by Scheidemann, had originated with 
Parvus, not with Stauning. Scheidemann felt this was unfair and 
prejudiced, and believed, as Parvus did, that Huysmans was connected 
with the British Legation, just as many of the English and French 
Socialists felt that Huysmans was connected with the Germans.’ 

In any case, when the Russian-Dutch-Scandinavian Committee 
met for the last time, 7-8 January, 1918, it rejected Stauning’s pro- 
posal, and agreed to support the proposal of the British Labour 
Party and the T.U.C. to work out a policy which would be discussed 
in turn by the British, inter-Allied, and inter-belligerent Socialists, 
before a general conference would be held. This, it was felt, would 
lead, though more slowly, but also more surely, towards a successful 
1 Scheidemann, “Memoirs...”, op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 404-5; Daily Telegraph, op.cit., 3 
September, 1917, “Enemy Socialists” Demands”, p. 3; Vorwarts, Berliner Volksblatt, 
Zentralorgan der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands, Berlin, 2 September, 1917, 
“Stockholm”, pp. 1-2. 


2 Scheidemann, “Memoirs...”, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 433. 
3 Tbid, Vol. Il, pp. 434-42. 
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conference.! As the Labour Party had invited Huysmans to attend 
its congress at Nottingham, 23-25 January, 1918, it was, therefore 
decided that he should go to England for the congress and then remain 
in London where he could now carry on his work more effectively 
than in Stockholm. A statement was issued to this effect, and the 
committee disbanded.” 

* 

There end the efforts to convene the Stockholm Conference. It 
never met and it would be idle to speculate too far on what might 
have happened if a meeting had been held. Ministers and ex-Ministers 
of the established Western Socialist parties, pacifist oppositions, 
supporters and opponents of the war from both sides, the new men 
of Russia (Bolshevik, Menshevik, and Social-Revolutionary), the 
neutrals, the Social Democrats and the Marxist revolutionaries, would 
all have met under one roof to consider ways to peace. The mind 
boggles at the thought that they could have worked out any practical 
and acceptable basis for peace, unless one remembers the overwhelm- 
ing wat-weariness and sense of claustrophobic deadlock induced by 
three years of trench warfare, and also the vast horizons of hope 
opened for all Socialists and democrats by the first Russian revolution. 

The efforts towards Stockholm, though they failed, had some posi- 
tive results in the West. A fresh re-thinking of war aims and purposes 
ensued which was to influence some of the worthier aspects of the 
peace settlements including the League of Nations. Moreover the 
Socialists of the West found their feet as a force in domestic and world 
politics which had to be reckoned with; the assumption that organised 
labour would in the last resort toe the line for patriotic bourgeois 
governments was at an end. The Russian revolution and the response 
it evoked among Western Socialists shook the governments of the 
Great Powers and induced a new and healthy respect for the prole- 
tariat and their leaders. In the East, however, the consequences of 
Stockholm’s failure were less happy. For Stockholm might have 
provided the bridge between Russian and the Western European 
democratic tradition and prevented the isolation of the new Russia 
in her early formative years: an isolation that we have reason to 
regret as the most baleful single influence on the world in the 
twentieth century. 

! L’Humanité, op.cit., 28 November, 1917, ,,Une nouvelle Conférence internationale 
seta-t-elle convoquée?”; 30 November, 1917, “La Conférence de Stockholm”, p. 2; and 
3 January, 1918, “Un Rapport de Camille Huysmans sur la Proposition faite par Stauning 


de convoque1 une Conférence internationale”, p. 1. 
2 “Stockholm”, op.cit., pp. xxix-xxx. 








GASTON V. RIMLINGER 


THE MANAGEMENT OF LABOR PROTEST 
IN TSARIST RUSSIA: 1870-1905' 


An autocratic regime undergoing industrialization either develops 
effective techniques to “manage” inevitable labor protest or sows the 
seeds of its own destruction.” Its highly concentrated authority is 
incompatible with the accumulation of power within the mass 
movements which industrialization engenders or stirs into action. 
It must destroy or control them. This problem faced Tsarist Russia 
as it later faced Soviet Russia. In neither case were the rulers inclined 
to treat industrial disputes as a private affair between employers and 
workers and leave the solution in their hands. Yet, the two cases 
are radically different in methods and consequences. The modern 
totalitarian state directs and controls labor through worker mass 
organizations, by channelling the energy of the leaders and the 
enthusiasm of the followers into predetermined patterns. This method 
of control, which is essentially indirect and “from within”, contrasts 
sharply with the old-fashioned method of direct control “from the 
top down”, which aimed mainly at repressing rather than using labor 
organizations and at resolving industrial unrest partly through 
punishment and partly through more positive preventive measures. 

The attempt by the state to regulate the relationship between 
industrial workers and employers has not been peculiar to Russia. 
The historical, economic, and social circumstances that account for a 
country’s labor relations policies are a topic of sustained interest 
among labor historians and economists.? The focus of the present 


1 This study was made while the writer benefited from financial assistance from the Ford 
Foundation. He is solely responsible for its contents. 

2 For a general statement of the problem of management of labor protest see C. Kerr, 
F. H. Harbison, J. T. Dunlop, and C. A. Myers, The Labor Problem in Economic De- 
velopment, in: International Labour Review, LX XI, No. 3, (March 1955), 3-15. 

3 On Russia see for instance J. Walkin, The Attitude of the Tsarist Government Toward 
the Labor Problem, in: American Slavic and East European Review, XIII (April 1954), 
163-184. For a comparison between Britain and Germany see Gaston V. Rimlinger, 
The Legitimation of Protest: A Comparative Study in Labor History, in: Comparative 
Studies in Society and History 1, II, No. 3, (April 1960), 329-343. 
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atticle, however, is more narrow. Its purpose is to analyse, first, the 
manner in which governmental policy was implemented in the decades 
before the 1905 revolution, and second, the kind of problems connect- 
ed with specific methods of dealing with labor unrest. To provide a 
basis for the discussion, the character of the work force and the ration- 
ale of the government’s labor policy will be examined first. Then the 
development of policy measures, punitive and protective, will be 
considered, which will be followed by an analysis of the practical 
application of these measures in terms of handling worker complaints 
and strikes. 


THE WORKERS 


A brief account of the size, social characteristics, and conduct of the 
industrial work force is necessary for an appreciation of the govern- 
ment’s task. During the period under consideration Russia was still 
an underdeveloped country, and its major economic institutions, 
including those concerned with labor, were in the initial stage of 
adaptation to the industrial order. At the time of the first general 
census of the Russian empire, in 1897, approximately 75 per cent of 
the country’s population still derived its income from agriculture, 
with only about 10 per cent dependent on mining, manufacturing, 
and construction, and 5 per cent on transport, trade, and finance.1 
By the turn of the century, the workers with whom this study is 
mainly concerned, those in factories and mines under the jurisdiction 
of factory and mine inspectors, numbered 2,354,500, which represents 
an increase of 79 per cent during the period of expansion since 1887.? 
The total number of industrial workers was still small enough to 
let the government long adhere to the idea that the country had no 
real “labor problem’”* but the high degree of concentration of the 
workers in large factories was conducive to the introduction of 
governmental labor control measures. In 1905, 35.1 per cent of the 
factory workers were employed in plants with over 1,000 workers, 
52.2 per cent in plants with over 500 workers, and 81.3 per cent in 
plants with over 100 workers. This concentration was also bound 


1 The remaining workers were mainly in handicrafts and small shops not included in these 
categories. Data are computed from Pervaja VseobS¢aja Perepis’ Naselenija Rossijskoj 
Imperii, 1897 (St. Petersburg: Ministry of the Interior, 1905), General Summary II, Table 
XXI, p. 296. 3 

2A, Ra&’in, Formirovanie Raboéego klassa Rossii (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo Sotsial’no - 
Ekonomiéeskoj Literatury, 1958), pp. 30-31. The total number of hired “workers and 
servants” according to the 1897 census was 9,153,600. Ibid., p. 175. 

3 See Walkin, loc. cit., p. 165. 

* RaSin, op.cit., Table 34, p. 98. 
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to contibute to the development of labor solidarity and consequent- 
ly increase the possibilities of collective action, in spite of governmen- 
tal prohibitions. 


Counteracting this facilitation of collective action, however, was 
the instability of the work force. A German investigator reports 
that he “found many establishments in which the work force changed 
on the average of once a year. It was considered fortunate if one tenth 
of the work force formed a permanent core.”! Many workers un- 
doubtedly shifted employers because this was a way to escape the 
problems of their current job. But to a large extent this instability was 
a manifestation of the “dualistic” nature of the economy”, which 
also helped to perpetuate a widely held governmental view that 
Russia was industrializing without creating a separate class of in- 
dustrial workers. Many workers maintained ties to the land and 
returned seasonally to the village to help their family with field work. 
The percentage of those shifting between the fields and the factories 
varied greatly among regions, being lowest where industry was most 
developed. It was lower for the skilled occupations than for the 
unskilled and increased with the amount of land held by the worker 
and his family.* In part, the employers were directly responsible for 
some of the seasonal turnover by discharging workers during the 
summer months, when wages tended to be high, and concentrating 
their production during the winter months, when wages were lower.! 
Regardless of whether they maintained direct ties to the land, in most 
factories the majority of the workers were of recent peasant origin.' 
With the peasant character of the work force, of course, went the 
peasants’ legacy of social subordination. 

Another important variable affecting the problem of managing 
labor discontent was the workers’ low cultural level, which is reflected 
in their high degree of illiteracy. In 1897 about 50 per cent of the 
industrial workers were illiterate.6 But this signified already a vast 


1 O. Goebel, Entwicklungsgang der russischen Industriearbeiter bis zur ersten Revolu- 
tion (Leipzig: Teubner, 1920), p. 13. 

2 On the character of dualistic economies see J. H. Boeke, Economics and Economic 
Policy of Dual Societies as Exemplified by Indonesia (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1953). 

3 Seasonal factory workers in nine industrial areas for 1886-1893 were approximately 
30 per cent of all workers, but the range was from about 11 per cent for the St. Petersburg 
area to 76 per cent for the Voronezh district. Rain, op.cit. Table 136, p. 565. 

4M. Tugan-Baranowsky, Geschichte der russischen Fabrik (tr. by B. Minzes; Berlin: 
E. Felber, 1900), pp. 519-520. 

5 Goebel reports that in two St. Petersburg factories 70 and 84 per cent of the workers 
had come from the village. Op.cit., p. 12. 

® RaSin, op.cit. Table 150, p. 593. 
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improvement during the recent past. Of the men taken into military 
service in 1881, 76.9 per cent were illiterate,! which was exactly the 
percentage of illiteracy among the factory workers in the Moscow 
district at that time.2 The wide social gulf between workers and 
government officials greatly increased the problem of communication, 
not to mention the problem of mutual understanding. 

It is safe to assume that the Russian industrial workers of the late 
19th century did not possess the “degree of personal independence 
and strength of character” which the Webbs thought was required 
to form “independent associations to resist the will of the employers.” 
But if they were unable to overcome the obstacles to the organization 
of unions, they nonetheless were able to engage in strikes and riotous 
conduct. As in all countries in the early stages of industrialization, 
many of the conflicts were marked by blind violence, but almost all 
were of very short duration. The data available on the number of 
strikes during the period are presented in Table I. Until 1895 no 


TABLE I 
Industrial Conflicts in Russia: 1870-1904 
Year No. of No. of Year No. of No. of 
Strikes Disturbances Strikes | Disturbances 
1870 17 3 1888 26 45 
1871 14 7 1889 26 42 
1872 21 8 1890 33 39 
1873 17 12 1891 28 40 
1874 23 II 1892 29 45 
1875 13 13 1893 35 47 
1876 19 13 1894 41 61 
1877 12 be) 1895 68 n.a. 
1878 37 16 1896 118 
1879 51 9 1897 145 
1880 23 10 1898 215 
1881 14 13 1899 189 
1882 18 8 1900 125 
1883 20 II 1901 164 
1884 19 9 1902 123 
1885 26 73 1903 550 
1886 24 53 1904 68 
1887 56 88 


Sources: For 1870-1894, A. M. Pankratova (ed.), Rabochee DviZenie v Rossii v XIX 
Veke (Moscow: Gospolitizdat 1950-52), II: i, 45, 56 
and III:i, 72, 79; for 1895-1904, S. P. Turin, From Peter the Great to Lenin 
(London: King and Son, 1935), p. 187. y 


'Tbid., Table 145, p. 582. 

*Tbid., p. 587. 

3S. and B. Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (new ed., London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1920), p. 44. 
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official records were kept on their occurrence. The data presented here 
refer only to strikes about which reports were found in the ministerial 
archives of the central government by a team of Soviet researchers, 
The data for 1895-1904 are based on official reports by the factory 
inspectors, but they also are likely to omit many small strikes which 
employers failed to report, in spite of a law ordering them to do so. 
The metal and textile industries, which were the most highly con- 
centrated, also had the highest percentages of workers involved in 
strikes and the largest strikes in terms of participating workers, 


RATIONALE OF TSARIST LABOR POLICY 


Until the 1905 revolution, when the government reversed some of 
its long standing labor policies, especially the prohibition of unions, 
it was the official view that employer-worker relations in industry, 
as in agriculture, were in fact, or should be, on a “patriarchal” basis. 
More fancy than fact, at least in the late nineteenth century, this 
conception of social relations in industry put the employer in the 
position of stern but benevolent master who was deeply concerned 
with the material and moral well-being of his workers, their wives, 
and children. The first obligation of the employer, as listed in a 
compilation of official rules based on existing legislation, was to deal 
“correctly and gently” with those working for him.! But at the same 
time he was to maintain a rigid paternal discipline and not tolerate 
any kind of insubordination. Treated like children, the workers 
were supposed to rely on the good will of their masters and under 
no circumstance, no matter how well-founded their complaints, were 
they to resist his authority. Theoretically, if the employer misbehaved, 
it was his master, the Tsar, who was entitled to take corrective steps, 
not the workers. The workers were entitled to and often did appeal 
to the Tsar or his officials, but such appeals against their masters 
had obvious disadvantages, especially before the establishment of 
the factory inspection. 

This hierarchical image of social relations had important implications 
for the development of labor policy. The general view was that 
patriarchal relations existed in the past, that they were the social and 
political foundation of the regime, and that their continuation was 
bound up with the survival of the regime in the face of industrializa- 
tion. Implicit in this view was the idea that industrial employers 
could and would execute the “will” of the Tsar at the local level in 
the manner this had been done in the past by the landholding classes. 
1A. A, Mikulin, Oéerki iz istorii primenenija zakona 3-go ijunja 1886 o najma rabotich 
(Vladimir: V. A. Larkov, 1893), Appendix No. 1, p. 9. 
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The patriarchal character of employer-worker relations was supposed 
to prevent the development of mass discontent and resistance among 
the workers. In fact, however, it seemed to work in the opposite 
direction. Although there is evidence of the existence of some of the 
benevolence of paternalism in industry, the major emphasis was on 
its disciplinary aspects.1 The workers’ defenseless position and the 
employers’ almost unlimited power led to many abuses which were 
obviously incompatible with the patriarchal ideal. But the govern- 
ment’s historical frame of reference could not be reconciled with the 
abandonment of this ideal as impractical and the introduction of 
some freedom of economic self-defense for the workers. The low 
economic and social status of the workers, along with their servile 
peasant heritage, and Tsarist absolutism made the idea of a strike 
utterly unacceptable. Shortcomings of individual employers were of 
course recognized, but they could not be accepted as valid reasons 
for a strike, which was seen only in the light of an uprising against 
authority. This explains why the large-scale strikes of the early 1870’s 
aroused so much astonishment in the press and such panic among 
governmental officials. A large strike in St. Petersburg in May, 1870, was 
the subject of a lead article in the newspaper Novoe Vremia which 
opened alarmingly: “And a strike of workers has befallen us, and 
God has not spared us.”? With the rising strike movement, the govern- 
ment necessarily became more and more pressed to find a solution. 
In essence, this “solution” was no more than an extension of the 
existing system of absolutist controls, which logically shifted some 
of the patriarchal functions from the employer to government officials. 
The disciplinary side of paternalism developed in the form of an 
extension and amplification of punitive measures. And, in uneasy 
balance with punitive measures, the benevolent side of state paternal- 
ism manifested itself through labor protective legislation and factory 
inspection. 


PUNITIVE MEASURES 


Repressive measures against workers and peasants were not new 
in the late 19th century. The Tsars had always dealt severely and 


1 “Tn general it can be said that although a substantial group of St. Petersburg employers 
who are always prepared to do something for ‘their’ workers, on the other hand, will not 
tolerate even the least opposition. ‘Whoever disobeys is thrown out’, that is their Leit- 
motiv.” R. von Ungern-Sternberg, Ueber die wirtschaftliche und rechtliche Lage der 
St. Petersburger Arbeiterschaft (Berlin: Puttkammer und Muehlbrecht, 1904), p. 73. 

* Quoted in S$. N. Prokopovich, Krabotéemu voprosu v Rossii (St. Petersburg: E. D. 
Kuskova, 1905), p. 49. 
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sometimes savagely with insubordinate and recalcitrant laborers! 
But until the closing decades of the 19th century it was not necessary 
to make frequent use of drastic repressive measures, and this is why 
they could be effective. In large industrial enterprises, the Tsarist 
authorities soon discovered, mere repression, especially when good 
grounds for worker discontent were evident, presented thorny 
dilemmas. Their inherent limitations account in part for the shifts 
in emphasis and the haphazard application of repressive measures. 

The first specific mention of strikes in Tsarist law is in the amend- 
ments to the Penal Code of 1845, which made strikes to raise wages 
punishable with imprisonment from three weeks to three months 
for “instigators” and seven days to three weeks for ordinary strikers.? 
This law was supplemented in June 1874 by another amendment to 
the Penal Code which made anyone found guilty of membership in 
“illegal organizations aiming at fomenting unrest among peasants 
and workers and at stirring up strikes” liable to eight months of 
fortress imprisonment and exile to Siberia. Those found guilty, 
moreover, were to suffer the loss of their property. During the seven- 
ties and eighties the penalties of the 1845 law against strikes were 
increased in severity and further punitive laws enacted. In the place 
of the old maximum of three months those agitating to start or to 
continue a strike faced a penalty of four to eight months’ imprison- 
ment, and the maximum penalty for other strikers was increased 
from three weeks to four months. Those strikers who instigated 
the damaging or destruction of property belonging to the employer 
or to other employees were liable to prison terms from eight to sixteen 
months and their accomplices from four to eight months. The penalty 
for using threats against persons in order to coerce them to stop 
working or to keep them from returning to work was imprisonment 
for a period from eight to sixteen months for instigators and four 
to eight months for accomplices. This last violation, Shelymagin 
notes, “was widely applicable, for every attempt at protest could 
come under it.”4 In addition to all these penalties, which were as- 
sessable under the criminal statutes, a law of 1886 provided that in 


1 See for instance R. Portal, L’Oural au XVIIIe siécle (Paris: Institut d’Etudes Slaves, 
1950), pp. 283 ff. ay 

21. I. Selymagin, Fabritno-trudovoe zakonodatel’stvo v Rossii (Moscow: Juriditeskoe 
Izdatel’stvo, 1947), pp. 30-31. Another amendment made collective resistance to the 
employer equivalent to an uprising against the state, punishable with 15 to 20 years’ of hard 
labor. But it does not seem that this statute was ever applied. In any case it was no longet 


part of the Penal Code in 1870, although there were occasional uninformed threats by 
officials to invoke it. 


3 Thid., p. 49. 
4 Ibid., p. 113. 
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civil suits also imprisonment of up to one month for refusal to work 
before expiration of contract or for failure to give proper notice of 
intention to quit could be imposed. Since the law against strikes 
contained a rather narrow definition of what constituted a strike 
-a stoppage which was the result of a conspiracy aiming at change in 
agreed upon wages or working conditions — this new statute greatly 
reduced the technical difficulties which might spare a striker from 
imprisonment. On the practical significance of this law, however, 
information is not available. 


Passing repressive laws to control labor unrest is one thing, but 
making them effective is an entirely different matter. Apparently, 
the first time workers were tried under the law prohibiting strikes 
was in 1870. Numerous difficulties soon became obvious. The courts 
simply did not hand out criminal convictions with the speed and 
dispatch that would please administrative officials and especially 
the political police. Aside from the problem of what to do if a large 
number of workers in a given plant were actually found guilty, there 
were all the uncertainties, expenses, and demands of time of workers 
and courts, and bad feelings connected with mass trials. If the law 
was meant as a strike deterrent, its application sometimes had the 
opposite effect. When St. Petersburg strikers were brought to trial 
in 1870, the publication in the press of the revelations about working 
conditions in cotton mills created considerable public indignation. 
Although the government soon prohibited this kind of publication, 
and all other public reports on strikes, a trial still left the accused 
workers, and especially the strike leaders, an excellent opportunity 
to state their grievances for the record and provided the rest of the 
workers with a focal point for their discontent. The government 
was not unaware of this problem, as the following incident reveals. 
In a report on a strike in the Moscow province, in 1887, the Vice- 
Governor of the province states that: “... in view of the stubborn 
character of the strike and the extremely excited state of mind of 
the crowds, which threaten very serious disorder, and taking into 
account information we have that workers in the district await the 
outcome of the strike... with the intention of going on strike them- 
selves, the Governor-General of Moscow assumed that it would be 
more expedient not to bring those guilty of instigating the strike 
to trial but to subject the arrested workers, some 31 individuals, 
to... administrative punishments.”! The major offenders thought 
1 A. M. Pankratova (ed.), Rabotee dvizZenie v Rossii v XIX veke (Moskva: Gospolitizdat, 
1952), II: i, No. 191. The six volumes under this title contain several thousand pages of 


documentary materials on Russian labor in the 19th century, collected by a team of te- 
searchers from the ministerial archives of the central government. 
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guilty of inciting to strike and of showing disrespect for authority 
were to be sent to remote provinces for three years. Lesser offenders 
were to be sent to their villages and kept under police surveillance or 
merely kept in prison for the rest of the month. 

The severe limitations of mass punishment as a means of handling 
industrial unrest are inherent in the problems created by the en- 
forcement of punitive measures as well as in the inability to enforce 
them. No government can afford to let the threat of mob action 
prevent it from using regular court procedures and certainly not an 
absolutist regime. Respect for law cannot develop if the authorities 
ignore the process of.law and resort to arbitrary “administrative” 
measures. Even when no danger of violent popular reaction was 
present the authorities were reluctant to bring strikers to trial. 
Judging from the many complaints about too light sentencing, the 
courts were not entirely insensitive to the workers’ descriptions of 
the conditions which provoked their protest. The police felt that 
light sentences merely encouraged further unrest, and it was pre- 
sumably for that reason that the anti-strike law was amended to 
increase the length of the prison terms and the 1874 law on member- 
ship in “illegal organizations” was passed. At the same time it is 
interesting that the lawgivers were prepared to give strikers a break: 
any striker who went back to work as soon as he was asked to do so by 
the police was exempt from punishment.! 

These difficulties help to account for the widespread, and seemingly 
preferred, use of the alternative method of repression, “administrative 
punishment”, which could be anything from birching to banishment 
at the order of a government official. The advantage of this kind of 
summary justice, or injustice as the case may be, was that it could 
be administered on the spot, without lengthy investigations and 
accusations, and without undermining the authority of the police 
and the employer through too light punishment. The inauguration 
of the long series of secret directives on labor policy from the Ministries 
to regional and local officials, a system attacked later as one of the 
causes of the 1905 revolution,? may be said to have started with Cir- 
cular No. 1906, of the Ministry of the Interior, July 6, 1870.3 In ad- 
dition to ordering the provincial governors to keep a close watch over 
the factory population, it gave them the authority to banish strike 
instigators to remote parts of the country without trial. A little overa 


1 Selymagin, op.cit., p. 113. 
2 Professor I. Ch. Ozerov, a leading authority on labor problems, denounced Tsarist 
labor policy as “Tsirkuljarnaja Politika” (secret circulars policy) in his well-documented 
study entitled Politika po raboéemu voprosu v Rossii za poslednye gody (Moskva, 1906). 
3 Pankratova, op.cit., Il: i, No. 86, 242-243. 
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yeat later, September 30, 1871, the authorization for administrative 
banishment was extended to all strikers, not merely instigators.! 
That these arbitrary measures were open to a great deal of abuse 
there can be little doubt. Perhaps for that reason the Ministry of the 
Interior found it necessary to add soon another secret circular, dated 
December 15, 1871, explaining that a work stoppage was considered 
a strike only when it was connected with an attempt to force higher 
wages from the employer and that administrative measures should 
be taken against strikers only in extreme cases, after other measures 
have been exhausted.” The original circular of July 6, 1870, on the 
other hand, had emphasized immediate banishment, reflecting the 
panic caused by the first large-scale strike and inexperience in how 
to handle it. 

The application of these directives depended a great deal on the 
time, place, and circumstances of a strike. Strikers were not always 
sent to remote parts of the country. In 1875 the city governor of 
St. Petersburg received permission to send strikers to their home 
village. This kind of deportation seems to have been most frequent 
in later strikes. In the early 1870s, however, there was a substantial 
number of the more severe kind of banishment. Both kinds presented 
problems. It often happened that if strikers were sent to their village 
they soon drifted back into town and rekindled discontent. On the 
other hand, if strike instigators were sent to more distant parts of the 
country, they tended to take work in factories in their new location 
and renew their activities in previously perhaps untroubled areas. 
A “political survey” by the head of the police of the Moscow province 
in 1889 notes for instance that in most cases strike instigators were 
not local people but individuals who had come from other provinces.® 
A similar impression is conveyed by the stories of individual agitators. 


As a punitive measure the displacement of strikers from one city to 
another naturally lost its effectiveness once the labor protest mentality 
had spread to most industrial localities. The authorities still had two 
weapons at their disposition. The first was to establish an extensive 
system of surveillance and spying, and the second, imprisonment of 
suspects in times of unrest as threats to the general security. Ever 
since the 1825 uprising of the Decembrists, the Tsars had a secret 
political police, the so-called Third Department of His Majesty’s 
chancellory, at their disposition. This agency, along with the regular 
police, took on the task of uncovering agitators and discontents 
'Ibid., p. 619. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Thid., III: i, No. 235, 649. 
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among the workers. From the instructions given to the police in 
charge of this surveillance in the factory towns it is clear that their 
duty was not restricted to watching the workers. A directive of the 
Moscow Governor-General of May, 1870, includes among the duties 
of the police in factory towns the task of studying working conditions 
and the relationship between the workers and their employers.! The 
police were to find out whether the employer was oppressing the 
workers and to report all incidents. But in spite of reports by the 
police on “oppression” and the activities of various governmental 
commissions investigating labor problems, until the factory legislation 
of the 1880’s little was-done or could be done to protect the worker. 
The police usually saw the labor situation through the eyes of the 
employer, which is not surprising since often they were paid by him. 
This attitude of the police, of course, made it more difficult for them 
to carry out their strike prevention duty effectively. No less an official 
than the head of the Moscow province police recognized that “the 
local police are incapable of stopping strikes at their outset. The 
workers do not trust the police. They consider them on the side of 
the employer and not without reason, since he pays them a subsidy.” 
With the growth of the strike movement the surveillance of the 
workers increased in intensity; even the factory inspectors were 
expected to carry on certain political police functions. Workers were 
to be shielded from all kinds of subversive ideas, and some books 
that passed the censor for the general public were considered harmful 
in their hands. One of the best indications of how difficult the problem 
of surveillance had become is the creation in 1899 of new police 
contingents which were planted right into the industrial establishments 
at a ratio of one policeman for every 250 workers.? In spite of the 
protests of the employers, factories had to operate under police super- 
vision, and, moreover, the cost of maintaining the new police force 
had to be borne by the manufacturer. Finally, after the turn of the 
century, police supervision was extended to legalized worker organ- 
izations, giving rise to the ill-fated “police socialism”. 

This extensive network of police control was designed to prevent 
unrest as well as to facilitate repressive measures against individual 
leaders or would-be leaders. According to a directive issued by the 
Ministry of the Interior, August 12, 1897, such individuals were to 
be put in jail in times of unrest as threats to the internal security of 
the country, regardless of any intention of bringing suit against them 


1 Thid., II: i, No. 10, 231. 
2 Tbid., III: i, No. 235, 650. 
3 Ozerov, op.cit., pp. 157 ff. 
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under the anti-strike laws.! The directive explains that it is often 
difficult to establish guilt under the criminal procedures of the anti- 
strike law and that even if such guilt is established the courts do not 
always impose jail sentences. Since the release of “determined leaders” 
would only renew unrest, it is therefore advisable for the police to 
keep them in prison on grounds of security until general calm is 
reestablished. 

From the Tsarist experience interesting insights may be gained on 
the limitations of repression, even in an absolutist regime, as a means 
of dealing with labor protest. If the punitive measures are harsh, 
they cannot be applied on a wide scale without becoming a source 
of further discontent and disturbance. If they are light they lose their 
effectiveness. Where the strike is the only moderately effective means 
available to oppressed and defenseless workers to seek economic 
and social justice, a law which treats strikers as common criminals 
cannot but offend the sense of human dignity of judge and jury and 
fail in its intended purpose. If punishment is not to be meted out 
arbitrarily, accused persons must be allowed to present their case, 
but their case makes them the accusers and the system the accused. 
If it is meted out in summary fashion, it discredits the rule of law and 
undermines loyalty to the powers that be. Somewhat like the nine- 
headed Hydra, Russian labor protest grew two more heads where 
on was cut off. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


Repressive measures, it was noted earlier, were only one aspect of 
Tsarist labor policy. There was also a protective side. The Russian 
people had traditionally looked to the Tsar for protection, and among 
the workers this tradition was quite alive until the 1905 revolution, 
in spite of occasional repression. Until then revolutionary sentiments 
were restricted to a very small number of workers. Most workers 
seemed to feel that if the Tsar knew about their lot he would take 
measures to improve it. Aware of these feelings, the government 
could not restrict itself to the negative approach of repressing every 
demand for improvement. The police, of course, always had been 
instructed to prevent abuses and oppression by the employer. But 
this was hardly effective since the police, aside from partiality to the 
employer, were mainly concerned with violations of the law, and for 
along time no meaningful labor protective laws existed. It was not 
until the law on child labor in 1882 that modern factory legislation 


'N. Kolossow Die Organisationen der russischen Arbeiter, in: Die Neue Zeit, XVI:ii 
(1897-1898), 579. 
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came to Russia. Other major factory laws followed in 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1894, and 1897. The most important of these as far as measures 
affecting labor unrest are concerned was the law of 1886. Its objective 
was to define and regulate the conditions under which workers 
could be hired and discharged, the basic rules for the internal order 
of the factory, the methods of wage payments, and the extent of 
permissible fines and other deductions from wages. In addition to 
protective functions the law was so designed as to facilitate police 
surveillance over the workers’ movements. 

The law of 1886 tried to protect the worker mainly by restricting 
the area within which employers had been ruling with unchecked 
arbitrariness. The intention was not to give him the means or pert- 
mission to resist arbitrariness or abuse. It did not repeal or alter the 
article of the Civil Code which stated that hired workers “have to be 
faithful, obedient, and respectful toward their master and his family 
and have to strive through good conduct to maintain peace and 
harmony.” What the law did, for instance, was to define the reasons 
for which fines, the most prevalent form of abuse, could be levied. 
Fines could be legally imposed only for incorrect work, absenteeism, 
and violation of internal order. Each of these was defined by the 
law. As violations of internal order were counted: 1) coming late 
to work or leaving without permission; 2) non-observance of fire 


prevention rules; 3) failure to keep lodgings owned by the company — 


clean and neat; 4) disturbance of the peace at work through noise, 
shouting, cursing, quarreling or fighting; 5) failure to obey orders; 
6) coming to work drunk; 7) gambling for money. The law also 
made it illegal for the employer to make deductions from the worker’s 
pay for medical aid, lighting of the workshops, and use of tools. 
Furthermore, it ordered that wages be paid in currency and not less 
often than once a month. Although these were rather elementary 
tights, if they could have been vigorously enforced it would have 
meant a substantial achievement. 

Disregarding the many technical difficulties and the widespread 
employer resistance to the introduction of the regulatory system,? its 
effectiveness as a method of countering labor unrest was bound to be 
weak because it failed entirely to consider some of the workers’ 
most frequent complaints and furnished inadequate protection in 
areas that were covered. It offered no protection against low wages, 
whereas according to official statistics wage questions were the 
principal cause of strikes in 60.8 per cent of the strikes between 1895 
and 1904.” Nor did it offer any protection against the next two most 
1 Cf. Rimlinger, op.cit. 

2 Turin, op.cit., pp. 188-189. 
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important strike causes: hours of work and behavior of managerial 
personnel. In practice, however, as will be seen below, some of these 
shortcomings were made up by the factory inspectors, who were in 
charge of the administration of the regulatory system. 


The factory inspectors, in effect, became the workers’ defendets, 
but the Ministry of Finance, under whose jurisdiction they operated, 
reminded them now and then that their first duty was to maintain 
law and discipline within factories and mines. Nevertheless, the 
workers now for the first time had an official, other than the police, 
to whom they could turn with complaints about working conditions. 
“We come to you as to our father who will protect us against oppres- 
sion”, they would state in their petitions. Such phrases, of course, 
cannot always be taken to reveal genuine sentiments, but at least 
the workers must have thought them effective. The inspector had 
the right of free entry into industrial establishments, the right to 
subpoena documents and witnesses and to impose fines, and he could 
bring civil suits against employers for violations of the factory 
legislation. Most fines were under roo rubles, except in the case of 
illegal wage reduction, for which the law specified 100 to 300 rubles. 
A rather curious and characteristic Russian stipulation was added 
to this last violation. If it had become the cause of labor unrest, 
instead of a fine, the penalty was up to three months in prison for the 
employer and possibly the loss of the right to manage an industrial 
establishment for a period of two years.! Such heavy penalties were 
imposed only by the courts and for fines imposed by the factory in- 
spector the employer had a right to appeal toa Commission on Factory 
Matters composed of the provincial Governor, the Vice-Governor, 
the public prosecutor, the chief of police, and the factory inspectors. 
Neither the employers nor the workers were directly represented on 
this board. Its exclusive composition of “public” members, with 
emphasis on law enforcement officials, is highly indicative of the 
government’s basic concerns. 

If the workers had acquired new defenders and a definition of some 
basic rights and of the basic obligations of the employer, they showed 
little enthusiasm for these gains. The fact that they had little faith in any 
kind of official, police or factory inspector, made factory inspection 
an inadequate device for airing grievances. So long as the workers 
felt that the factory inspector was on the side of the employer, which 
was by no means always the case, especially not in the early years, 
they were naturally fearful that complaints would entail disadvanta- 


1 Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung (Russland) in: Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften 
(4th ed., Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1923), I, 525. 
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geous consequences for them. Moreover, as a police report impatiently 
notes, on many points the workers were in full agreement with the 
employers in their objection to factory legislation. They particularly 
objected to the curtailing of child labor (law of 1882), the prohibition 
of night work for women and adolescents (law of 1885), and the 
prohibition of the system (part of 1886 law) under which they drew 
goods from the company store, forewent regular payment of wages 
and drew the balance of their earnings at the end of the year. How 
common these objections were among workers is not known, but 
given their low cultural and economic level such an attitude is not 
surprising. Their distrust and misunderstanding of the government’s 
intentions led in a number of instances to strikes and unrest when 
attempts were made to put the new laws into effect. The law of 1886 
required that each worker carry a pay-record book containing all the 
work rules, the reciprocal obligations of employers and workers as 
defined by law, and dated entries for all wage payments and fines.? 
Suspecting that every change was a change for the worse, the workers, 
in a number of instances, riotously declared that they wanted to 
continue working under the old conditions. Since many of them were 
illiterate, their suspicion was probably increased by the fact that 
employers often asked them to sign or put down their mark testifying 
that they had received the books.* The workers’ conviction of their 
right to work according to the old rules was so strong that not only 
did they sometimes risk imprisonment for striking to defend their 
traditional conditions, but in at least one case actually hired a lawyer 
to protect their imagined rights. Nothing could illustrate better 
the difficulties even of well-intentioned measures simply decreed 
“from the top down”. It should be added, however, that there were 
cases in which the workers actually requested the introduction of the 
inspection system. For the opposite danger, exaggerated hopes about 
the protective potentialities of the legislation, existed in a number of 
places. 


HANDLING OF COMPLAINTS 


The factory inspectors were expected to make regular visits to in- 
dustrial establishments to control the enforcement of the factory 


1 Pankratova, op.cit., III: i, No. 15, 717-719. 

2 A replica of the model pay-record book issued by the Vladimir provincial authorities 
is contained in Mikulin, op.cit., Appendix No. 1. The use of this kind of record did not 
originate with the law of 1886. Pay-books of various kinds were in use at least since the 
1840’s and in some areas were required by little observed laws before 1886. 

3 For a description of strikes against the acceptance of the pay-books see Pankratova, 
op.cit., III: i, No. 200, 571-577. 
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legislation and at the same time receive complaints by either employers 
ot employees. Accounts of such visits illustrate the practical problems 
of the system. After examining the pay-record books of the workers 
and the corresponding files in the plant office, both of which were 
often hopelessly mixed up and incomplete, the inspector proceeded 
to made the rounds of the factory to question the workers. But the 
latter were characteristically reluctant to impart any kind of inform- 
ation. In most cases, one inspector reports, the men questioned 
insisted that everything was in order and in compliance with the 
law, even when the inspector knew of existing abuses and the workers 
had sent for him complaining of violations and abuses. A conscien- 
tious inspector was then forced to crossexamine the workers at 
length, preferably without the presence of company officials. A less 
conscientious or less broadminded inspector would probably conclude 
that the complaints were “unfounded”. This may help account for the 
fact that of the 224 reported complaints against employers in the 
Moscow district between 1886and 1888, all of which were investigated, 
including those from anonymous sources, about one half were charac- 
tetized as “unfounded”.? For workers who were not in the habit of 
taking complaints lightly, this seems a rather high proportion. 
Another reason for considering complaints unfounded may have 
been that the subject of the complaint did not come under existing 
legislation. Take for instance the petition of the workers of a St. 
Petersburg textile mill to the district factory inspector. They had five 
demands: 1) construction of a mechanical ventilation system; 2) 
filtering of drinking water; 3) a pharmacy to be connected with the 
plant containing “all necessary medication” and a dispensary with 
a visiting physician or resident assistant physician; 4) change in 
the system of computing wage rates; 5) drapes on the windows of 
the south side to shelter against the hot sun.? None of these requests 
seems unreasonable, but the employer had already informed the 
workers that anyone who dared to bring up the matter again would 
be fired. Legally, the inspector could not satisfy the workers’ request 
to “protect them from their master”, and as a rule he would not step 
in unless the temper of the workers indicated that disorder might 
break out. One of the weaknesses of the method of handling com- 
plaints was precisely that the inspectors’ response was geared to 
how seriously law and order were menaced. So long as workers 
suffered in silence, higher governmental officials could only conclude 
that the inspector’s job was well done, but labor disturbances were 
1 Mikulin, op.cit., pp. 73-76. 
* Pankratova, op.cit., III: i, No. 21, 748-750. 
3 Tbid., No. 27, 754-755. 
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a clear indication of failure. If disturbances were threatened at a 
plant with foreign managers, the inspectors, so it seems, were animat- 
ed with particular zeal. The situation at the Gusevskaia Manufactura 
in 1894 may serve as an illustration.? 

The inspector reports? that he was informed of serious discontent 
among the workers of this textile concern, mainly on account of low 
wage rates on new types of work, the discharge of pregnant women 
as early as a month and a half before delivery, inadequate living 
quarters, and most of all the callousness of the English technicians, 
None of these complaints seems to be classifiable as a violation of the 
letter of the law, but the inspector apparently had no difficulty in 
establishing that the management imposed fines on the workers 
that were too high and for reasons not in accord with the law. He 
discovered also that even though the company had established sche- 
dules of fines, these were imposed irregularly and in a discriminatory 
manner. Failure to punish regularly could cause just as much trouble 
as punishing too much, but the law had not foreseen that. The in- 
spector found the foremen guilty of complete arbitrariness in their 
treatment of the workers. His report explains that the director of 
the company was a capable and forthright Englishman but knew 
only a little Russian. Recently the company had expanded rapidly 
and the director had surrounded himself with English technical 
assistants who knew no Russian at all. The inability of these assistants 
to communicate with the workers was the root of the problem of 
discrimination because it left Russian clerks and foremen, who pre- 
sumably knew some English, in complete command in personnel 
matters. The inspector found this delegation of authority to persons 
in such a low position quite unacceptable; it was not normal, he 
thought, especially since “this category of people” usually had low 


moral standards. 


In a situation like the one just described the factory inspector could 
not take legal steps to bring about all the changes he felt were ne- 
cessary to prevent labor unrest in the future, but he could use what- 
ever violations of the law he found as a leverage to gain broader 
concessions from management than the law stipulated. He could 
“recommend”, preferably unknown to the workers, various reforms 
which management could not easily ignore, especially if there was 
danger that failure to consider the reforms might lead to unrest, 
for which management could then be blamed. At times this amounted 
1 A steam-driven cotton spinning and weaving establishment in the Vladimir province 


employing between four and five thousand workers. 
2 Pankratova, op.cit., III: ii, No. 27, 610-614. 
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to nothing less than secret labor negotiation via administrative black- 
mail. In the case cited the inspector “recommended” a large number 
of changes. He suggested that wages be raised somewhat, that some 
of the heavy penalties be abolished, that a new schedule of fines be 
introduced and enforced with “moderation and discretion”, that the 
clerk of the weaving department be either discharged or transferred, 
that the office of the company issue a declaration which would dispell 
the workers’ suspicion that the direction of the firm is an accessory to 
the misdeeds of its lower agents and would indicate that those found 
guilty would be removed from their posts, that pregnant women be 
allowed to work until two weeks before delivery and those in need 
paid assistance from the funds levied in fines,! and finally, that a 
Russian or Russian speaking technician be put in charge of the weaving 
department, where abuse was most rife. The management agreed 
to put at least some of these suggestions immediately into effect, 
and the inspector took it upon himself to give a lecture to the new 
clerk of the weaving department. In addition to serving diligently 
the interests of his master, he pointed out to the clerk, it was his duty 
to promote, through his impartial, tactful, and considerate relation 
with the workers, a favorable attitude toward the higher management 
of the factory and toward the job where they earn their living. 

The methods chosen to deal with complaints indicate that the 
content of the factory laws was far less important than their admin- 
istration. There were cases where the inspector found that the workers’ 
complaints rested on direct violations of the law, and yet he was con- 
tent with issuing repeatedly ignored warnings to management and 
recommendations of patience to the workers. In cases of ill-treatment 
of workers, the inspector would sometimes exact written promises 
from the accused manager that he will improve his conduct. Yet, 
what seems like an arbitrary and opportunistic handling of labor 
problems was not due so much to a lack of conscientiousness of the 
inspectors but to the exigencies of the frequently overheated situations 
in which they had to make decisions and to their double duty of 
maintaining discipline and peace and at the same time protect the 
workers. That the workers often were not satisfied with the results is 
hardly surprising. 


THE HANDLING OF STRIKES 


Strikes presented factory inspectors and other law enforcement 


1 A directive of the Ministry of Finance of December 4, 1890 required that fines be distri- 
buted among workers in need instead of being left to the employer. This was in part an 
attempt to reduce excessive fines, but employers often managed to disguise fines by re- 
cording lower wages. 
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officials with problems that were considerably more difficult to 
handle than mere complaints. Strikes are a challenge to authority 
that an autocratic regime cannot tolerate. Consequently, in the 
Tsarist regime the foremost objective was always to bring them to 
an end as quickly as possible. The next steps were to punish the guilty 
and to take measures to prevent any recurrence. Most strikes that 
were reported were settled by the factory inspector, in a manner - 
similar to the handling of complaints. Out of 24 strikes in the Moscow 
province between 1886 and 1888, only one was broken by the use of 
troops. It was the situations where unrest had been smouldering fora 
long time below the surface and then suddenly erupted with great 
violence that were not easily calmed. The standing directives of the 
government were that officials must not bargain with strikers, that ; 
the men must go back to work before the merits of their case will 
be examined, and that under no circumstance must they get the 
impression that they can gain anything by the use of force. But the 
workers were too well aware that they could gain nothing by suffering 
in silence, and they naturally feared that once they went back to 
work their cause would be lost. Hence it was often difficult to talk 
them into going back to work without making some promises of 
improvement. 

In part the difficulty of settling strikes was related to the inchoate 
character of many of the strikes. The workers were not allowed 
to organize, and hence they had no recognized leaders with whom | 
the inspector or the police could negotiate. Sometimes the police 
or the inspector would ask the workers to choose representatives 
to meet with them. To workers who were unaccustomed to contacts | 
with officialdom, except when taking orders or at most when making 
humble requests with cap in hand, such an encounter hardly gave 
an opportunity to makea forceful case against management, especially 
if the meeting was held in the company’s offices, in the presence of 
company administrators, as was often the case. The inexperienced 
worker representatives were too easily intimidated and talked out | 
of their intentions. An illustration of this, and of its consequences, 
is contained in a police report to the Moscow Governor-General in 
1887.1 In a textile strike near Moscow the police asked to meet with 
workers’ representatives and the latter agreed, if the meeting was 
held at a place outside the company offices. “Our explanation”, the 
report states, “that they had no right to stop work before the end of ' 
the contract period, that they must remain quiet, and that a factory 
inspector will be sent to investigate their complaints, made a good 
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1 Pankratova, op.cit., II]: ii, No. 215, 481. 
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impression on the workers.” But, apparently, when the workers 
began to talk things over among themselves after leaving the police, 
the more courageous or hot-headed of them convinced the others 
that they did not want to be told about rules and regulations when 
they asked for an improvement of working conditions. Perhaps they 
were also angry that they had given in so easily. In any case, while 
the police thought they had calmed the situation, the workers re- 
turned in a riotous mood and attacked the offices of the company. 


For such emergencies, the government, of course, had the army at 
its disposal. Cossacks on horseback were considered very able in 
these matters. They were most effective when the task was to disperse 
crowds, or to stop demonstrations and destruction of property. In 
a few such instances measures against strikers had the character of 
full-scale military operations, complete with occupation proclamations. 
Troops were good for combat but at a loss when faced with passive 
resistance. Not even the Cossacks with their whips could force a 
plant back into operation when the workers simply sat in their 
houses. Although employers were usually willing to let them teach 
the workers a lesson, they had future relations to think about. One 
method used was to declare all strikers discharged and have the 
troops drag them forcibly into the company office to accept their 
discharge papers and final pay, if any. This was not highly satisfactory 
in starting a back-to-work movement, and often concessions had to 
be made before calm was restored. In serious situations the provincial 
governor might talk to the strikers and tell them in a stern but 
fatherly manner that they are guilty of criminal behavior, for which 
they will be severely punished, unless they return to work immediately, 
in which case their complaints would be given consideration. If the 
presence of so high an official failed to overawe the strikers, as it 
was not unlikely to, the authorities sometimes changed tactics and 
massed mounted Cossacks in the neighborhood to intimidate the 
workers. The important thing to note in all these measures is that 
the employer was not allowed to handle his labor problem as he 
might have seen fit. A strike was not a private affair but a matter 
of public concern. The government would not knowingly let a 
frightened employer capitulate to the workers’ demands. Police 
considerations were always uppermost in strikes, and therefore the 
authorities decided what measures were appropriate. 

In a strike situation the police were usually interested in uncovering 
the leaders, which was often difficult because of the spontaneous 


'Tbid., Il: i, No. 187, 547-550. 
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character of the outbreaks and the workers’ reluctance to talk. The 
most likely targets were non-indigenous workers, who were sometimes 
removed for precautionary reasons if no valid charge could be lodged 
against them. Such steps, however, as well as arrests, were taken 
primarily in severe strikes; when officials, mainly for reasons of 
political security, were hard pressed to find “instigators”. Mass 
arrests did not seem to occur frequently. Rather exceptional was the 
strike at the huge Morosov textile mills in January 1885 where some 
600 workers were arrested and sent to their village before order 
was restored. The prompt settlement of strikes was probably made 
more difficult by the existence of the anti-strike laws. It was risky 
for anyone among the workers to speak for his comrades. He might 
be branded as a strike instigator and brought to trial. In some cases 
stubborn spokesmen for the workers were administered a public 
whipping. 

It should be pointed out, however, that on account of legal techni- 
calities not all stoppages were “strikes” punishable by law. A complaint 
from the superintendent of the Vladikavkazskii railroad to the 
Ministry of Communications in 1894 reveals such a case of a legal 
strike.1 Men whom the railroad hired by the day, without specifying 
any contractual period, had gone on strike. They were brought to 
trial but found not guilty, not even the instigators. The court took 
the position that since the workers were engaged by the day, each 
day was a new contract period, and hence the strike did not violate 
an existing contract or previously agreed upon conditions. Neither 
the criminal law nor the civil statute was applicable. The superinten- 
dent, of course, made it plain to the Ministry of Communications 
that this state of affairs, especially the releasing of strike leaders 
without even the slightest punishment, would have disastrous 
consequences. 


Although workers were not supposed to benefit from strikes, it was 
their most effective means of calling attention to their living and 
working conditions. Even if there was no hope of gaining any 
immediate results, a strike forced an investigation by the authorities 
from which the workers could expect to benefit. How to satisfy 
the workers’ legitimate demands without encouraging them to strike 
again was the difficult assignment of the factory inspectors. Their 
reports reveal frequently a good grasp of the causes of unrest, but 
their suggested remedies are often colored by the official desire to 
restore or maintain “patriarchal relationships” in industry. They 
severely denounced employers who did not keep informed about 
1Thid., 548. 
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their workers’ material and spiritual needs, and especially those 
“highly paid” foreign managers who “exploited” the Russian laborer 
with callous indifference. As in the handling of serious complaints, 
the inspector usually worked out a set of recommendations for 
management which were not legally binding but advisable to follow. 
Often such recommendations were given with the advice that they 
be introduced at some future date in order not to let the workers 
suspect that their strike had advantageous results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The achievement of successful control of labor protest and consequent 
promotion or maintenance of worker loyalty to their rulers or leaders 
depends on the extent to which at least three major interrelated 
problems are solved: 1) control of the causes of discontent; 2) pre- 
vention of existing discontent from adopting undesirable forms; 
3) provision of an outlet for the harmless ventilation of accumulated 
discontent. The Tsarist methods of dealing with labor unrest, which 
ptesent probably the most extreme example of the attempt at control 
“from the top down”, not only failed to solve these problems but 
often aggravated them. 

If causes of discontent during Industaialization can never be 
entirely eliminated, at least the possibility exists to promote an attitude 
of acceptance of the inevitable. But this requires, in the first instance, 
that inevitable hardships must somehow be made to appear purpose- 
ful and reasonable. In this, the Tsarist system failed in two crucial 
ways. First, whatever the achievements of the regulatory system, it 
failed to eliminate some of the major sources of unrest and made 
no attempt at gaining worker acceptance. Second, official insistence 
that it was the responsibility and intention of the state to protect 
the worker, combined with the ineffectiveness of this protection, 
could only make the worker more dissatisfied rather than more 
willing to accept his lot. Neither the secret political police, nor the 
increasing contingents of factory police, nor the vigilant inspectors, 
nor the punitive anti-strike and anti-union laws could prevent what 
the government dreaded most: the growth of the strike movement 
and of the social alienation of the workers. One of the greatest weak- 
nesses of the system was that labor discontent was frequently not 
uncovered by the workers’ “protectors” or if uncovered was neglected 
until it had led to open conflict. To some extent strikes became a means 
not so much to force concessions from employers but to force govern- 
ment officials, who were not always without secret sympathy for thewor- 
kers to put pressure on the employers. The chief of police of Rostov-na- 
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Donu explained to the commander of the troops called into that city 
to crush a strike in 1894: “Although the workers are fully aware 
of the illegality of their present conduct, they nevertheless consider 
themselves in the right to a certain degree. For several years they 
tried by legal means to call the attention of overseers and other 
managerial personnel to certain oppressive measures... but their 
requests were either refused or not even given the slightest consider- 
ation.”! Apparently, the workers felt that they had a moral right to 
strike under these circumstances, but the state, who claimed to be 
their protector, insisted that all strikers must be punished, even when 
unrest was provoked by callous arbitrariness. Although in practice 
the Tsarist system had a certain amount of flexibility, officially it 
demanded that workers, who had perhaps suffered in long sullen 
silence, surrender unconditionally the moment they had gathered 
enough strength to make a show of collective resistance. That such 
demands at times incited to desperation and violence is not surprising, 
but the only alternative was an unacceptable compromise with mass 
defiance of authority. Yet, it remains in doubt whether established 
authority suffered more from such defiance than from the occasional 
necessity to use the birch rod or the Cossack’s knout on the backs of 
workers who considered their lot unjust and unbearable. Unlike the 
modern totalitarian organizational scheme, the Tsarist system did 
not seek to enroll the support of the workers or the energy of their 
potential leaders, nor did it provide scapegoats to ventilate the 
frustrations of angered workmen. Their discontent was allowed to 
feed on itself until their loyalty was irreparably lost to those in power. 


1 Thid., III: ii, No. 205, 473. 
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JULIUS BRAUNTHAL 


DIE STARKE DER ERSTEN INTERNATIONALE - 
LEGENDE UND WIRKLICHKEIT! 


I 


In den Legenden ihrer Feinde wie auch ihrer Bewunderer erschien 
die Internationale als eine ungeheuere organisatorische und finanzielle 
Macht. Im dritten Prozess des franzdsischen Kaiserreichs gegen die 
Mitglieder des Zentralkomitees der franzésischen Sektion der Inter- 
nationale (8. Juni 1870), die der Geheimbiindelei beschuldigt waren, 
behauptete der Staatsanwalt, dass die Internationale 811.513 Mit- 
glieder organisiert hatte, und zwar 433.785 in Frankreich, 45.000 in 
det Schweiz, 150.000 in Deutschland, 100.000 in der dsterreich-unga- 
tischen Monarchie, 80.000 in England und 2.728 in Spanien. Durch 
diesen riesenhaften Umfang einer Organisation, die offen bekunde, 
dass sie ,,ihr Programm nur durch eine Revolution und nur in einer 
demokratischen und sozialen Republik verwirklichen kann”, so fiigte 
et hinzu, sei die Internationale zu einer ,,sozialen Gefahr” geworden.? 

Einen Monat spater, am 4. Juli 1870, standen in Wien vierzehn 
leitende Mitglieder der sozialdemokratischen Bewegung Osterreichs 
unter der Anklage des Hochverrats vor Gericht. Der Staatsanwalt 
begann seine Anklagerede mit der Schilderung jenes ,,wichtigen 
Aktes, welcher fiir die Arbeiterbewegung der ganzen zivilisierten 
Welt von eminenter, gar nicht abzusehender Tragweite ist” — namlich 
die Griindung der Internationale am 28. September 1864. Seither 


1 Diese Studie ist ein Kapitel einer ,,Geschichte der Internationale”, deren erster Band 
voraussichtlich im Herbst im Verlag J. H. W. Dietz Nachf., Berlin-Hannover, erscheinen 
wird, Sie beruht ausser auf publizierten Quellen auf den unpublizierten Minutes of the 
General Council of the First International im Archiv des Internationalen Instituts fiir 
Sozialgeschichte, Amsterdam; im Text der Abhandlung wird auf diese Quelle unter 
dem Titel Protokoll der Generalratssitzung verwiesen. Der Autor wiinscht, dem Direktor 
des Instituts, Herrn Professor Dr. A. J. C. Riiter, fiir die Erlaubnis zu danken, diese 
wichtige Quelle zu beniitzen. Aufrichtigen Dank schuldet er ferner den Herren Werner 
Blumenberg, Wissenschaftlicher Mitarbeiter des Instituts, und Leo Valiani, die das 
Manuskript priiften, und R. P. Morgan, der ihm seine bisher unveréffentlichte Studie 
The German Social Democrats and The First International zam Gebrauch zur Verfiigung 
stellte. 

“Oscar Testut, l’Association Internationale des Travailleurs (Lyon, 1870), S. 310; 
Edmond Villetard, Histoire de l’Internationale (Paris, 1872), S. 313. 
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habe sich die Internationale, so fiihrte er aus, ,,ganz im stillen neben 








den Regierungen und unter ihnen zu einer zweiten Macht im Staat, | 


einer zweiten Regierung im Staat entwickelt, welche eine gefahrliche 


und umso bedenklichere Konkurrenz bildet, als diese zweite Macht, | 


diese zweite Regierung, ihre Hilfsquellen und ihre Unterstiitzung 
nicht allein in diesem Staat selbst, sondern im Ausland, und nicht 
vielleicht nur in einem Land des Auslandes, sondern in der ganzen 
Welt findet.””2 

Der Staatsanwalt unterliess es, diese ,,zweite Macht” mit Ziffern 
zu illustrieren. Dies unternahm wenige Wochen spater die Wiener 
Polizeidirektion in einer Denkschrift an das Ministerium des Inneren. 
Nach einer ziemlich wohlunterrichteten Darstellung ihrer Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte kommt sie zum Ergebnis, dass die Internationale 
eine, wie versichert wird, dermalen iiber eine Million zahlende, in 
ganz Europa und in Nordamerika verbreitete Verbindung mit 
revolutionarem Zweck ist.” 

Die Schatzungen der Mitgliedziffern der Pariser wie auch die der 
Wiener Staatsbehérden wurden jedoch bald darauf von der Times, 
dem angesehenen Blatt des englischen Grossbiirgertums korrigiett; 
nach ihrer Schatzung belief sich die Mitgliederzahl der Internationale 
auf ungefahr 2.500.000. Aber auch die Times scheint geirrt zu haben. 
Denn Oscar Testut, der sich die Erforschung der Internationale zur 


Lebensaufgabe gesetzt und ausser einem reichlich mit Dokumenten | 


ausgestatteten Werk iiber die Internationale, ein ,,Blaubuch” — eine 
Sammlung von Dokumenten der Internationale - und eine zwei- 
bandige Studie ihrer Rolle in Europa publiziert hatte, kommt in 
seiner Schatzung ihrer Mitgliederzahl auf ungefahr 5.000.000. Uber 


ihre Finanzquellen konnte General Friedrich von Bernhardi ,,von | 


zuverlassiger Seite” berichten, dass sie ,,in London einen Barfonds 
von tiber 5.000.000 Pfund Sterling (100.000.000 Goldmark) ange- 
sammelt habe, iiber den sie verfiigen kénne.”® 

Soweit die Legenden der Feinde der Internationale. Die ihrer 
Freunde waren jedoch kaum weniger phantastisch. So berichtete 
dem Baseler Kongress (September 1869) Robert Applegarth, ein 


1 Der Wiener Hochverratsprozess (Wien, 1911), S. 648 u. 650. 

2 Ludwig Briigel, Geschichte der dsterreichischen Sozialdemokratie, (Wien, 1922), Bd. 
II, S. 46.. 

3 The Times, 5. Juni 1871. 

4 Oscar Testut, L’Association internationale des travailleurs (Lyon, 1870), Le livre bleu 
de ’Internationale (Paris, 1871) und L’Internationale et le jacobinisme au ban de l’Europe 
(Paris, 1872). Eine gekiirzte Fassung seiner Biicher erschien in deutscher Ubersetzung 
unter dem Titel: Die Internationale, Ihr Wesen und Bestrebungen (Leipzig, 1872). 

5 Friedrich von Bernhardi, Tagebuchblatter aus dem Jahre 1867 bis 1869 (Leipzig, 1901), 
Bd. VII, S. 406. 
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Mitglied des Generalrats, fiir England iiber einen Stand von 95.000 
Mitgliedern der Internationale, in 230 Sektionen organisiert mit 
einem Fonds von 1.700 Pfund Sterling, J. P. Becker fiir die deutsche 
Schweiz tiber einen Stand von 30.000 Mitgliedern, und César de 
Paepe fiir Belgien iiber einen Stand von 64.000 Mitgliedern. A. C. 
Cameron, Schriftleiter des Workingman’s Advocate in Chicago, be- 
griisste den Kongress als Delegierter der National Labor Union im 
Namen von 800.000 organisierten amerikanischen Arbeitern. L’Jnfer- 
nationale, das Organ der belgischen Sektion der Internationale, be- 
tichtete (27. Marz 1870), dass die Internationale ,,bereits in Europa 
und Amerika einige Millionen Arbeiter unter ihrer Aegide ver- 
sammelt.””1 


II 


Die niichterne Wirklichkeit kontrastiert jedoch einigermassen mit 
diesen Legenden, vor allem mit der Legende von den marchenhaften 
finanziellen Hilfsquellen der Internationale. 

Sie waren in Wahrheit von einer ergreifenden Diirftigkeit. Der 
Generalrat hatte in einer seiner ersten Sitzungen den Jahresbeitrag 
fiir individuelle Mitglieder mit 1 Schilling (1 Mark), und den fir 
die kollektiv, durch Gewerkschaften angeschlossenen Mitglieder 
mit 3 Pence (etwas iiber 24 Pfennige) festgesetzt. Die Gewerkschaften 
fanden jedoch diesen Betrag zu hoch. Der Generalrat reduzierte ihn 
hierauf auf einen halben Penny (ungefahr 4 Pfennige).? Aber selbst 
dieser Betrag schien den Gewerkschaften unerschwinglich.. So be- 
gniigte sich der Generalrat mit einer jahrlichen Pauschalsumme. Diese 
wat, um sie an einigen Beispielen zu illustrieren, vom Verband der 
Vereinigten Tischler und Schreiner fiir go000 Mitglieder 2 Pfund, 
von der Maurergewerkschaft mit 4000 Mitgliedern 1 Pfund, von der 
Zigarrenarbeitergewerkschaft 1 Pfund 9 Pence, von der Bandweber- 
gewerkschaft von Coventry fiir ihre tausend Mitglieder 5 Schillinge, 
von einer der Buchbindergewerkschaften 17 Schillinge 6 Pence, von 
der Gewerkschaft der Orgelbauer 2 Schillinge 1 Penny, vom Gewerk- 
schaftsrat von Birmington 1 Pfund. 

Jahresberichte iiber die Gewerkschaftsbeitrige finden sich unter 


1Die Neigung der Fiihrer von Massenbewegungen, die Zahl ihrer Anhanget zu iiber- 
treiben, um ihrer Bedeutung ein grdsseres Gewicht zu verleihen, liegt wohl im Wesen 
det politischen Kampfe. So bemerkte einmal Victor Adler, eine jeder Demagogie so 
abholde Natur, zu Scheidemann: ,,Wissen Sie, mit den Millionen bin ich nie kleinlich 
gewesen. Ich hab’ mehr als einmal im Namen von ein paar Millionen gesprochen, wenn 
auch bloss ein paar hundert Leute hinter mir gestanden sind”. Philipp Scheidemann, Der 
Zusammenbruch (Berlin, 1921), S. 125. 

* Protokoll der Generalratssitzung, 9. September 1866. 
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den Dokumenten der Internationale nicht; wohl aber fand sich ein 
vom Schatzmeister Cowell Stepney bearbeiteter Bericht iiber das 
Einkommen des Generalrats wahrend der ersten sechs Jahre aus 
Beitrigen der individuellen Mitglieder. Es ergaben sich folgende 
Summen: 1865 — 23 Pfund; 1866 — 9 Pfund 13 Schillinge; 1867 - 
5 Pfund 17 Schillinge; 1868 - 14 Pfund 14 Schillinge; 1869 — 30 
Pfund 12 Schillinge; 1870 — 14 Pfund 14 Schillinge. Der letzte, von 
Engels dem Haager Kongress vorgelegte Finanzbericht fiir die 
Jahre 1870-1872 wies ein Defizit von “iiber 25 Pfund” aus, ein 
Betrag, den der Generalrat ,,einigen seiner Mitgliedern und anderen” 
schuldete.1 Das Gesamteinkommen des Generalrats fiir das Finanz- 
jahr 1869-1870 zum Beispiel betrug 51 Pfund 7 Schillinge 1 Penny, 
die Ausgaben wahrend dieses Jahres 47 Pfund 7 Schillinge 5 Pence, 
aber der noch unbeglichene Riickstand an Mietzins 4 Pfund 4 Pence. 

Der Mietzins und das Gehalt des Generalsekretirs verursachten dem 
Generalrat nicht geringe Sorgen. Der Mietzins betrug 4 Schillinge 
(4 Mark) in der Woche; er konnte trotz wiederholter Mahnungen 
und Drohungen mit gerichtlicher Delogierung kaum jemals voll 
bezahlt werden. ,,Der Generalrat schuldet 5 Wochen Miete und 
schuldet seinem Sekretir”, klagte Marx in einem Brief an Engels 
(22. Juli 1869).2 Das Gehalt des Sekretirs kam erst nach dem Genfer 
Kongress (September 1866) zur Sprache, da bis dahin George Cremer 
als ehrenamtlicher Sekretér kein Gehalt bezog (er hatte ein Ein- 
kommen als Sekretar der Bauarbeitergewerkschaft). Marx beantragte 
im Generalrat, das Gehalt seines Nachfolgers mit 2 Pfund die Woche 
festzusetzen; der Generalrat bewilligte jedoch nur 1 Pfund. Aber 
selbst fiir dieses bescheidene Gehalt war das Geld hiaufig nicht 
vorhanden. So reduzierte der Generalrat (Ende Mai 1867) das Gehalt 
auf den Betrag von 10 Schillingen 6 Pence, und beschloss, das Geld 
durch eine Sammlung unter den jeweils den Sitzungen beiwohnenden 
Mitgliedern des Generalrats aufzubringen. Diese Sammlungen et- 
gaben in der ersten Woche 11 Schillinge; in den folgenden Wochen: 
9 Schillinge; 8 Schillinge; 7 Schillinge; 7 Schillinge 6 Pence; nichts; 
6 Schillinge; nichts; 3 Schillinge; und schliesslich 8 Schillinge, worauf 
diese Finanzaktion eingestellt wurde. Und da es immer schwieriger 
wurde, selbst den Betrag von 10 Schillingen 6 Pence fiir den General- 
sekretér der Internationale aufzubringen, beantragte John Hales 
(11 Oktober 1870), ihn auf 5 Schillinge die Woche herabzusetzen 
(der Antrag wurde allerdings mit 6 Stimmen gegen eine verworfen). 

Mit welchen Summen der Generalrat zu rechnen hatte, illustrieren 
 Siche The First International - Minutes of the Hague Congress of 1872 with related 


documents, hrg. Hans Gerth (Madison, 1958), S. 223. 
2 Marx-Engels Briefwechsel, Bd. IV, 2. S. 251. 
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zum Beispiel die folgenden Eintragungen in die Sitzungsprotokolle: 
»Der Generalsekretaér wird ermiachtigt, den Betrag von 6 Pence fiir 
Briefmarken seiner Korrespondenz in Angelegenheit einer Solidari- 
titsaktion in Deutschland fiir die streikenden Schneider in London 
auszulegen” (27. Marz 1866); oder: ,,Der Sekretar wird ermiichtigt, 
ein Kassabuch zu kaufen” (2. Februar 1869). Marx scherzte kaum, 
als er in einem vertraulichen Brief dem Ausschuss der sozialdemo- 
kratischen Partei Deutschlands (24. Marz 1870) mitteilte, ,,dass die 
Finanzen des Generalrats unter dem Nullpunkt sind, bestandig 
wachsende negative Grédssen”.! General Bernhardi wie selbst Appel- 
garth hatten die finanziellen Hilfsquellen der Internationale einiger- 
massen tiberschatzt. 


Ill 


Ungleich schwieriger ist es jedoch, den Wahrheitskern aus den 
Legenden von der gewaltigen organisierten Heeresmacht der Inter- 
nationale herauszuschilen. Statistische Aufzeichnungen tiber den 
Stand der Mitglieder der Internationale sind nicht vorhanden. Die 
Zahl ihrer individuellen Mitglieder war unzweifelhaft gering. In 
England zum Beispiel betrug sie bis Ende 1870 nicht mehr als 294. 
In Frankreich und in der Schweiz war ihre Zahl zwar erheblich grés- 
set, aber es k6nnen insgesamt nur einige Tausende gewesen sein. 
So berichtet zum Beispiel das Pariser Zentralkomitee von einem 
Stand von nur 36 Sektionen in Frankreich im Jahre 1870.? 

In Deutschland schien es, als ware die Werbung von individuellen 
Mitgliedern der Internationale besonders schwierig. Liebknecht, 
so klagte Marx in einem Brief an Engels (5. August 1865), ,,hat es 
nicht fertig gebracht, fiir die /nternational Association auch nur eine 
Branche von 6 Mann in Deutschland zu bilden”.? August Bebel 
wutde erst 1867 Mitglied der Internationale. Erfolgreicher war 
Beckers Werbearbeit fiir die Internationale in Deutschland, die er 
von Genf in der Schweiz unternahm. Johann Philipp Becker (1809- 
1886), ein Revolutionir in Temperament und Geisteshaltung, hatte 
als Freischarenkommandant in der Revolution von 1848 hervor- 
tragend gekampft, und wurde spiter ein begeisterter Anhanger der 
Ideen von Garibaldi wie Lassalles, und von Marx wie Bakunins. 
Ende 1865 griindete er in Genf die Monatschrift Der Vorbote, die 


'Der Hochverrats-Prozess wider Liebknecht, Bebel, Hepner ((Berlin, 1894), S. 337. 
*Protokoll der Generalratssitzung, 19 Juli 1870; E. Dolléans, Histoire du mouvement 
ouvrier, Bd. I, 1830-1871 (Paris, 1936); Y. M. Stekloff, History of the First International 
(London, 1928). 

3 Marx-Engels Briefwechsel, Bd. III, S. 337. 
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fiir Deutschland und fiir die Schweiz bestimmt war, und die vom 
Generalrat der Internationale als offizielles Organ anerkannt wurde, 
Gleich in ihrer ersten Nummer, die am 1. Januar 1866 erschien, 
forderte er ihre Leser auf, Lokalgruppen der Internationale von 
mindestens drei Mitgliedern zu bilden. Solche entstanden in Leipzig, 
Stuttgart, Solingen, K6ln, Berlin, Magdeburg, Hamburg und an- 
deren deutschen und schweizerischen Stidten, die in der ,,Sektions- 
gruppe deutscher Sprache” der Internationale unter Beckers Leitung 
vereinigt waren. Aber die Lokalgruppen waren schwach; so zihlte 
zum Beispiel die Berliner Gruppe (im Januar 1866) nur 6 Mitglieder, 
die Stuttgarter Gruppe (Februar 1866) nur 9 Mitglieder, die K6lner 
Gruppe (Marz 1866) nur 17 Mitglieder. Bis Ende 1871 vereinigte 
die deutsche Sektion der Internationale 58 Lokalgruppen, unge- 
fahr die Halfte davon in Deutschland, aber die Zahl aller ihrer Mit- 
glieder betrug insgesamt nur 385.1 Selbst nach dem Eisenacher Kon- 
gress im August 1869, der die Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutsch- 
lands griindete, blieb der Internationale eine gréssere Mitgliederschaft 
versagt. ,,.Die Zahl der deutschen Arbeiter, die sich der Internationale 
unmittelbar angeschlossen haben, war immer gering”, stellt Franz 
Mehring, der Historiker der deutschen Sozialdemokratie fest. 
Mehr als tausend werden es schwerlich zu irgend einer Zeit gewesen 
sein.” 

In Osterreich ,,ist es ungeachtet der schirfsten polizeilichen Auf- 
merksamkeit und selbst in dem 1870 durchgefiihrten grossen Ar- 
beiter-Hochverratsprozess nicht gelungen”, so berichtet der dster- 
reich-ungarischer Aussenminister in einem vertraulichen Schreiben 
an den englischen Botschafter in Wien, Lord Bloomfield, ,,einem 
hierlandigen Verein die Verbindung mit der Internationale nach- 
zuweisen”. Wohl aber fand die Polizei bei Hausdurchsuchungen, so 
fiigte er hinzu, ,,bei einigen besonders tatigen Mitgliedern des Wiener 
Arbeiterbildungsvereins Karten der Internationale.” 

In Italien beherrschte Mazzini die Arbeiterorganisationen. Das 
grosse und einzige Ziel seines Lebens war die nationale Einheit. 
Im Kampf um dieses Ziel erstrebte er die Vereinigung aller Klassen 
des italienischen Volkes. Daher lehnte er den Sozialismus als eine 
Klassenbewegung der Arbeiter ab. Er versuchte die Internationale 
seinem Kampf fiir die nationale Einheit Italiens dienstbar zu machen. 
Als dieser Versuch scheiterte, wendete er sich gegen sie. 

1 Siehe die interessante, auf ein iiberaus reiches Quellenmaterial beruhende Untersuchung 
von R. P. Morgan, The German Social Democrats and The First International 1864-1872 
(Dissertation fiir die Cambridge Universitat). 

? Franz Mehring, Geschichte der Deutschen Sozialdemokratie (Stuttgart, 1921), Bd. I, 


S. 179. 
3 Briigel, ebd. Bd. II, S. 100. 
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Dennoch gelang es der Internationale, zuniachst im Siiden Italiens 
Wurzeln zu schlagen. Im Mai 1866 kiindigte die Italienische Ar- 
beiterassoziation in Neapel ihren Beitritt zur Internationale an; sie 
zihlte 1869, wie der Generalrat dem Baseler Kongress berichtete, 
ungefahr 600 Mitglieder. Aber es war erst die Pariser Commune, 
die den Anstoss zur Ausbreitung der Internationale in Italien gab. 
Die Commune wurde von den italienischen Arbeitern begeistert be- 
griisst, von Mazzini jedoch leidenschaftlich verdammt. Garibaldi hin- 
gegen bekannte sich zu ihr und stellte ihr seine Dienste zur Verfiigung, 
und der revolutionare Fliigel der Mazzinischen Arbeiterorganisa- 
tionen vereinigte sich unter der Fiihrung von Ludovico Nabruzzi 
und Erminio Pescatori auf dem Kongress in Bologna im Dezember 
1871 in einer Gegenorganisation, // Fascio Operaio. Bald danach ent- 
standen Sektionen der Internationale in Bologna, Turin, Mailand, 
Ravenna, Faenza. Benoit Malon, ein Mitglied der Pariser Sektion 
der Internationale vor ihrer Unterdriickung nach dem Fall der Com- 
mune, der als ein fiihrender Communard fliichten musste und sich 
in Italien niederliess, spricht von der Griindung von ungefahr hundert 
internationalen und revolutionéren Gruppen.1 Die Gesamtzahl ihrer 
Mitglieder im Jahre 1871 wurde offiziell mit 10.000 angegeben. 
Cesare Lombrose berechnet sie jedoch nur auf 2.000. 

Der Kontrast dieser Ziffern erklart sich aus der eigenartigen sozialen 
Struktur der Bewegung. Leonida Bissolati charakterisiert die Inter- 
nationale in Italien in jener Zeit als eine Gruppierung von Gelehrten, 
Entgleisten, Dichtern, Enthusiasten, Altruisten und wilden Mannern, 
ohne bestimmte Marschroute und scharf formulierte Ziele, aber 
durch tiefgehende revolutionare Empfindungen und Instinkte ver- 
bunden, weniger als wirkliche besondere Organisation wie als 
Sammelpunkt verschiedenartiger Krafte und Kampfgenossenschaften 
zu ethischen Zwecken. Robert Michels, der Bissolatis Bemerkung in 
seiner Studie zitiert, lasst dies mit Einschrinkungen nur fir die 
Fiihrerschaft der Internationale gelten; die Masse ihrer Mitglieder 
habe sich aus dem stadtischen und lindlichen Proletariat rekrutiert. 
Aber auch das Proletariat in Italien war damals noch nicht fahig, 
stabile Organisationen zu entwickeln. Unter dem Antrieb aufwihlen- 
der Ereignisse oder hinreissender Redner strémten sie in die Sektionen 
der Internationale, aber verliefen sich nach einiger Zeit. 

In Spanien entwickelte sich eine unabhangige sozialistische Be- 
wegung erst nach der spanischen Revolution im September 1868. 


1 Benoit Malon, Il Socialismo, suo Passato, suo Presente e suo Avenire (Lodi, 1875), 
zitiert in Robert Michels, Proletariat und Bourgeoisie in der sozialistischen Bewegung 
Italiens, im Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Bd. XXI, S. 358; ferner 
Richard Hostetter, The Italian Socialist Movement 1860-1880 (Princeton, 1958), Bd. I. 
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Der Generalrat der Internationale erliess einen Monat spiter eine 
Proklamation an die ,,Arbeiter Spaniens”, und die Sozialisten, die bis 
dahin einen Fliigel der Republikanischen Partei gebildet hatten, 
lésten sich von ihr und schufen selbstaindige Arbeiterorganisationen, 
Sie standen vorwiegend unter anarchistischer Fiihrung. Im Marz 
1869 konstituierte sich in Barcelona, bald darauf in Madrid eine 
Sektion der Internationale, und in der revolutionaren Atmosphire 
Spaniens in diesen Jahren breitete sie sich reissend aus, vor allem in 
Catalonien und Andalusien. Farga-Pellicer, einer der beiden Dele- 
gierten zum Baseler Kongress (September 1869), berichtete fiir ganz 
Spanien von einem Stand von 195 Sektionen mit ungefahr 20.000 
Mitgliedern der Internationale, unter ihnen 38 Sektionen mit 7081 
Mitgliedern in Barcelona. Engels allerdings behauptete, wie er dem 
Generalrat berichtete, dass die Bewegung durch innere Kampfe 
zwischen Anarchisten und Marxisten, und wohl auch durch Regie- 
rungsverfolgungen gelahmt wire.1 

In den Vereinigten Staaten entstanden 1868 zuniachst deutsche, bald 
darauf auch englische, franzdsische, tschechische, irische und 
skandinavische Sektionen der Internationale, und zwar in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Newark, Springfield, Washing- 
ton und Williamsburg — insgesamt 30 Sektionen mit ungefahr 5.000 
Mitgliedern im Jahre 1871.2 Aber im folgenden Jahr spaltete sich die 
nordamerikanische Féderation der Internationale im Hader zwischen 
ihren proletarischen und intellektuellen Mitgliedern, und auf ihrem 
Kongress im Juli 1872 waren nur mehr 22 Sektionen mit insgesamt 
950 Mitgliedern vertreten — und zwar 12 deutsche, 4 franzésische, 
3 englisch-sprechende und je eine irische, italienische und skandina- 
vische.* 

Diese Ubersicht tiber den Stand der individuellen Mitglieder der 
Internationale ergibt sich aus einer kritischen Priifung der den Sit- 
zungen des Generalrats vorliegenden sehr diirftigen Berichte der 
nationalen Sektionen wie auch aus anderen Quellen. 


IV 


Aber fiir die Schatzung der Grisse der Bewegung der Internationale 
ist es wichtig, festzuhalten, dass die individuellen Mitglieder nur 
eine der beiden Gruppen der Gesamtorganisation der Internationale 
bildeten. Ein ungleich starkere Gruppe bildeten die durch Gewerk- 


1 Protokoll der Generalratssitzung, 3 Januar 1870. 
2 Morris Hilquit Geschichte des Sozialismus in den Vereinigten Staaten (Stuttgart 
1906), S. 185. 

3 Hermann Schliiter, Die Internationale in Amerika (Chicago, 1918), S. 177. 
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schaften und politische Vereine organisierten kollektiven Mitglieder. 

Der Generalrat sah in der Gewinnung der englischen Gewerk- 
schaften eine seiner Hauptaufgaben.1 Er entsendete Delegationen 
zu Gewerkschaftsvorstinden, um sie zum Anschluss an die Inter- 
nationale zu bewegen oder zumindestens um ihre Sympathien fiir sie 
zu gewinnen. Es war eine bedeutende Errungenschaft des Generalrats, 
dass der Kongress der englischen Gewerkschaften in Sheffield 1866 
in einer einstimmig beschlossenen Resolution der Internationale 
,fit ihre Bemiihungen, die Arbeiter aller Lander durch ein gemein- 
sames Band der Briiderlichkeit zu vereinigen, volle Anerkennung” 
aussprach und ,,allen auf dem Kongrtess vertretenen Gewerkschaften 
den Anschluss an die Internationale” empfahl. Als Robert Applegarth 
dem Baseler Kongress (1869) von einem Stand von 95.000 Mitgliedern 
der Internationale in England berichtete, waren in der Tat bereits 28 
Gewerkschaften angeschlossen, unter ihnen die Gewerkschaft der 
Mechaniker mit 33.000 Mitgliedern und die der Erdarbeiter mit 
28.000 Mitgliedern. 

Nicht selten kam es zu spontanen Massenanschliissen an die Inter- 
nationale im Feuer schwerer Gewerkschaftskampfe. Eine der kon- 
kreten Aufgaben, die die englischen Gewerkschaftsfiihrer der Inter- 
nationale bei ihrer Griindung zugewiesen hatten, war die Verhinde- 
rung von Streikbriichen durch importierte auslandische Arbeiter 
und die Organisation von Solidarititsaktionen fiir streikende Arbeiter. 
Der Generalrat war im Grunde eine Vertretung der englischen Ge- 
werkschaftsbewegung. Die Hialfte seiner Mitglieder waren englische 
Gewerkschaftsfiihrer, sein Prisident, George Odger, war gleichzeitig 
Generalsekretir des Londoner Gewerkschaftsrates, und die Sekretire 
und Schatzmeister der Internationale waren fiihrende Manner 
in der englischen Gewerkschaftsbewegung, so auch der deutsche 
Schneider Georg Eccarius. Nahezu in jeder Sitzung des Generalrates 
standen Gewerkschaftskimpfe zur Beratung - Zuschriften oder 
Delegationen streikender Gewerkschaften, die die Internationale 
aufforderten, durch ihre Organisation die Einfuhr auslindischer 
Streikbrecher abzuwehren oder streikende Arbeiter durch Geld- 
sammlungen zu unterstiitzen. 

Der Generalrat intervenierte in der Tat in zahllosen Streiks, die 
durch auslindische Streikbrecher bedroht waren; so zum Beispiel in 
den Streiks der Londoner Drahtarbeiter, der Schneider von Edinburgh, 
der Londoner Tabakarbeiter, der Schneider in Manchester, der 
Londoner Korbflechter, der Londoner Schneider. Er appellierte 
durch seine Sektionen und durch Arbeiterblatter in Frankreich, 


1 Siche George Howell, Labour Movements and Labour Leaders (London, 1902); A. W. 
Humphrey, Robert Applegarth (London, 1913). 
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Belgien, Holland und Deutschland an die Solidaritat der von den 
Agenten englischer Unternehmer angeworbenen Arbeiter, die 
haufig nicht wussten, dass ihnen die Rolle von Streikbrechern zu- 
gedacht war, und bewegte sie in der Regel, das englische Arbeitsan- 
gebot abzulehnen. ,,Eine der Hauptanklagepunkte im Prozess gegen die 
Leiter der Pariser Sektion der Internationale war”, berichtete der 
Generalrat in einem Rundschreiben (Juli 1869) an die englischen 
Gewerkschaften, ,,dass sie wahrend des Streiks der englischen Zink- 
atbeiter, Schneider und Eisenbahnangestellten die franzésischen 
Arbeiter vor der Abreise nach England zuriickgehalten haben.” 


Diese Akte hilfreicher Solidaritat trugen den Ruhm der Internationale 
in tausende Arbeiterfamilien. Die meisten der streikenden Arbeiter 
hatten wohl zum ersten Mal in Streikversammlungen und Zeitungs- 
berichten vom Dasein eines Bruderbundes der Arbeiter erfahren, 
der die Macht besass, durch Aktionen in Frankreich, Holland und 
Belgien Kampfe der Arbeiter in Manchester, Edinburgh und London 
zu unterstiitzen. Die natiirliche Reaktion auf dieses Erlebnis war, 
dass sie sich diesem Bruderbund als zugehérig fihlten. 

Das Ansehen der Internationale wuchs ins legendarische, als bekannt 
wurde, dass es ihr da und dort gelungen war, Kampfe der Arbeiter 
durch ihr Eingreifen zu einem erfolgreichen Abschluss zu bringen. 

Die Reihe dieser Aktionen begann mit einer Intervention det 
Internationale im Kampf der Pariser Bronzarbeiter im Februar 
1867. Die Unternehmer hatten ungefahr 1.500 Arbeiter ausgesperrt 
und weitere 4.000 mit Aussperrung bedroht, weil sie sich weigerten, 
ihre kurz vorher gegriindete Gewerkschaft aufzugeben. Die ausge- 
sperrten Arbeiter riefen die Hilfe der Internationale an. Der General- 
rat wendete sich an den Londoner Gewerkschaftsrat und an die Sek- 
tionen der Internationale auf dem Kontinent um finanziellen Beistand. 
Kleinste wie gréssere Betraige strémten ein: zum Beispiel 10 Pfund 
von den Londoner Buchbindern, 20 Pfund von der Londoner 
Sektion der Tischler, 5 Pfund von der englischen Tabakarbeiterge- 
werkschaft, jedoch auch 4.000 Pfund aus einer Sammlung der fran- 
zosischen Gewerkschaften und eine Anleihe von 10.000 Pfund von 
der englischen Hutarbeitergewerkschaft. Es war dies die erste finan- 
zielle Solidaritatsaktion der Internationale, und ihre Wirkung auf die 
Arbeiter wie auf die Unternehmer war, wie Fribourg, ein Mitglied 
des Zentralkomitees der Pariser Sektion der Internationale in seinem 
Buch! erzahlt, tiberwaltigend. Sie stairkte das Selbstbewusstsein der 
Arbeiter und ihre Zuversicht und verbliiffte die Unternehmer. Diese 
gaben einige Tage nach dem Eintreffen grésserer Geldsendungen aus 


1 EB. E. Fribourg, L’association internationale des travailleurs (Paris, 1871), S. 101. 
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London ihre Forderungen auf und 6ffneten ihre Werkstitten. Die 
Arbeiter schlossen sich in die Hunderte der Pariser Sektion der 
Internationale an. 

Im Streik der Genfer Bauarbeiter (Frihling 1868) fiir eine Ver- 
kiirzung der Arbeitszeit von 12 auf 10 Stunden geniigte allein das 
Geriicht, dass der Generalrat in London den Bauarbeitern in Genf 
ein Darlehen von 40.000 Frank im Monat fiir die Dauer des Streiks 
mugesichert hatte, die Unternehmer zu Verhandlungen und zu einem 
Kompromiss zu bewegen. Der Streik, der die ganze Stadt erregte, 
hatte sich zu einem Kampf zwischen dem Biirgertum und der Inter- 
nationale zugespitzt, und die Internationale hatte ihn gewonnen. 
In jenen Tagen schlossen sich der Genfer Sektion etwa tausend 
Mitglieder an. 

Eine ahnliche Wirkung in ungleich grésserem Ausmasse hatte die 
Intervention des Generalrates im Streik der Seidenspinner von Lyon. 
“Trotz polizeilicher Einschiichterung erklarten die Arbeiter 6ffentlich 
ihren Anschluss an die Internationale”, berichtete der Generalrat 
dem Baseler Kongress, ,,andere Arbeitergruppen folgten ihrem Bei- 
spiel und wir gewannen mehr als 10.000 neue Mitglieder”. 

Die Kunde von erfolgreichen Interventionen der Internationale 
verbreitete sich in vielen Landern. Unter den Appellen um Beistand 
in Arbeiterkampfen, die die Protokolle der Generalratssitzungen 
vetzeichnen, finden sich die der Spinner von Rouen, der Schriftsetzer 
von Leipzig, der Pariser Eisengiesser (um eine Streikanleihe, die ihnen 
durch die Intervention des Generalrates von der englischen Gewerk- 
schaft der Mechaniker gewahrt wurde), der Papierarbeiter von New 
York (die den Generalrat aufforderten, den Export europdischer 
Lohndriicker zu verhindern), der Weber von Vienne in Frankreich, 
der deutschen wie auch spiater der belgischen Tabakarbeiter, der 
Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands (um eine Anleihe fiir die 
streikenden Bergarbeiter von Waldenburg). 


Der Generalrat verfiigte, wie wir gesehen haben, iiber keine eigenen 
Geldmittel. Selbst die Reserven der Gewerkschaften waren in jener 
Zeit noch diirftig, und die Sektionen der Internationale schwach 
und arm. Jeder Hilferuf um Beistand stellte den Generalrat vor ein 
Problem. Einen Einblick in die finanziellen Hilfsquellen der Inter- 
nationale fiir Streikunterstiitzungen gewahrt zum Beispiel der Be- 
ticht iiber eine Geldsammlung fiir ungefahr 800 ausgesperrte Seiden- 
firber und Bandweber in Basel, der der Sitzung des Generalrates am 
9. Marz 1869 vorlag. Die Aussperrung war erfolgt, weil sich diese 
Gruppe der Arbeiter zum Entsetzen der guten Biirger dieser Stadt 
offentlich der Internationale angeschlossen hatten. Sie appellierten 
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an den Generalrat und der Generalrat an die Sektionen der Inter- 
nationale. Die erste Sammelliste ergab ungefahr 300 Pfund. Unter 
den Beitrigen fanden sich folgende: vom Generalrat — 4 Pfund; 
von der Londoner Webergewerkschaft — 1 Pfund; vom deutschen 
Kommunistischen Arbeiterbildungsverein in London — 3 Pfund 7 
Schillinge; von der Genfer Sektion der Internationale — 30 Franken; 
von einer Sffentlichen Versammlung in Paris - 135 Franken; von einer 
Sffentlichen Versammlung in Basel - 62 Franken. Es wurde ferner 
berichtet, dass die Bewohner von zwei Dérfern in der Nachbarschaft 
von Basel den ausgesperrten Arbeitern Kartoffeln, Apfel, Gemniise 
und Brennholz geschickt hatten. Es sei noch hinzugefiigt, dass die 
ausgesperrten Arbeiter durchhielten und die Unternehmer sich mit 
der ZugehGrigkeit der Arbeiter zur Internationale abzufinden hatten. 

Zu einem Massenanschluss an die Internationale kam es in Belgien 
nach den blutigen Zusammenstéssen zwischen Bergarbeitern und 
Truppen im Bergwerkrevier von Charleroi. Die Kohlenbarone 
hatten im Friihling 1869 unter dem Druck einer Wirtschaftskrise 
die Arbeitszeit in den Gruben auf vier Tage in der Woche beschrinkt 
und gleichzeitig die Loéhne um ro Prozent herabgesetzt. Die Berg- 
arbeiter protestierten in Streiks und Strassendemonstrationen. In 
Charleroi schritt Militir ein, schoss auf die Demonstranten, tétete 
elf und jagte selbst die Verwundeten in den Strassen. Viele Arbeiter 
wurden nachher verhaftet, unter ihnen auch die leitenden Mitglieder 
der belgischen Sektion der Internationale. Der Generalrat erliess 
(am 4. Mai 1869) ein von Marx verfasstes Manifest, ,,An die Arbeiter 
von Europa und den Vereinigten Staaten”, das die belgische Regierung 
in leidenschaftlicher Sprache vor aller Welt anklagte.t Gleichzeitig 
organisierte er Sammlungen fiir die Opfer des Kampfes und Rechts- 
beistand fiir die Verhafteten. Die Ereignisse im Kohlenrevier hatten 
die Arbeiterschaft des ganzen Landes aufgewiihlt. Sie schlossen sich 
in die Tausende der Internationale an. Rudolf Meyer behauptete, 
dass sich im Gefolge der Streiks in Frankreich — der Streiks der 
Baumwollarbeiter in Rouen, der Seidenspinner in Lyon und der 
Kohlenarbeiter in St. Etienne - in den Jahren 1868 und 1869 die 
Zahl der Mitglieder der Internationale um mehr als 50.000 erhdht 
hatte.* 

Massen, die in der Erregung ihrer Kampfe der Internationale zu- 


1 Fiir den Wortlaut des Manifests siehe Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels iiber die Ge- 
werkschaften (Berlin, 1953), S. 152 ff. 

2 Rudolf Meyer, Der Emanzipationskampf des vierten Standes (Berlin, 1874), Bd. I, 
S. 122. Meyers zweibaindiges Werk ist die umfassendste dokumentarische Darstellung 
der Geschichte der Ersten Internationale und ihrer Sektionen in deutscher Sprache. 
Siehe auch Gustav Jaeckh, Die Internationale (Leipzig, 1904). 
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strémten, verliefen sich jedoch zum gréssten Teil nach einiger Zeit. 
Wohl aber verblieb das Gefiihl der ZugehGrigkeit zu diesem grossen 
internationalen Arbeiterbund, der ihnen in der Stunde der Not bei- 
gestanden hatte. Auch der Beitritt der Gewerkschaften zur Inter- 
nationale war haufig nur ein Ausdruck ihrer Geftihle der Solidaritat 
mit ihren Klassengenossen anderer Nationen. 


V 


Auf einer einigermassen festeren Grundlage beruhten die Beziehun- 
gen zwischen sozialistischen Parteien und der Internationale. Aber 
zut Zeit der Ersten Internationale gab es nur in Deutschland und 
Osterreich Ansitze einer sozialistischen Reichspartei; in Deutschland 
der von Ferdinand Lasalle 1863 gegriindete Allgemeine deutscher 
Arbeiterverein und der von Liebknecht und Bebel gefiihrte Verband 
deutscher Arbeitervereine, aus dem auf dem Kongress in Eisenach 
(August 1869) die Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands hervor- 
ging. Keine der beiden Parteien schloss sich der Internationale for- 
mell an, weil, wie es z.B. Bebel auf dem Eisenacher Kongress be- 
griindete, ,,sich zunachst die sozialdemokratische Partei in Deutsch- 
land selbst konstituieren miisse, da neben der internationalen auch 
die nationale Organisation unentbehrlich ist und jene ohne diese 
nur ein Schatten wire.”! Aber beide Parteien erklarten sich mit der 
Internationale solidarisch. Das vom Eisenacher Kongress beschlos- 
sene Parteiprogramm iibernahm nahezu im Wortlaut die Prinzipien- 
erklarung in den Statuten der Internationale und erklarte, dass sich 
die Partei, ,soweit es die Vereingesetze gestatten, als Zweig der 
Internationalen Arbeiterassoziation betrachtet”. Uberdies empfahl 
der Kongress den Parteimitgliedern den persénlichen Beitritt zur 
Internationale. 

In ahnlicher Weise behandelte die dsterreichische sozialdemokra- 
tische Bewegung, die mit der Griindung des Wiener Arbeiterbildungs- 
vereines im November 1867 ins Dasein trat und bald einen Massen- 
anhang gewann, die Frage ihrer Beziehung zur Internationale. 
Die dsterreichische Regierung hatte ,,die Bestrebungen” der Inter- 
nationale als ,,staatsgefahrlich” erklirt; eine offene organisatorische 
Verbindung mit der Internationale stand unter der Strafsanktion des 
Hochverrats. Die Partei konnte daher formell der Internationale 
nicht beitreten. Aber sie handelte in ihrem Geiste. Das erkannte 
natiirlich auch die Regierung, als sie im Juli 1870 vierzehn leitende 


' Mehring, ebd. Bd. IL, S. 368. Fiir eine Diskussion der taktischen Griinde, die sowohl 
Schweitzer wie Liebknecht bestimmten, eine abwartende Haltung gegeniiber der Inter- 
nationale einzunehmen, siehe Morgan, ebd. 
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Mitglieder der Partei unter der Anklage des Verbrechens des Hoch- 
verrates vor Gericht stellte. Die Anklageschrift konnte zwar eine 
organisatorische Verbindung der Partei mit der Internationale nicht 
erweisen, aber sie stiitzte ihre Beschuldigung auf die Tatsache, dass 
Andreas Scheu und Heinrich Oberwinder (die Hauptangeklagten) 
als Mandattrager von nahezu 100.000 Oesterreichern” den Eisena- 
cher Kongress begriisst und in ihren Versammlungsreden und Zei- 
tungsartikeln bekundet hatten, dass sie mit ,,den Ideen und Grund- 
saitzen [des Eisenacher Programms, das die Grundsitze der Inter- 
nationale tibernommen hatte] nicht nur vollkommen sympathisieren, 
sondern auch alles daran setzen, um dieselben zu realisieren”.1 Und 
da die Angeklagten dies keineswegs bestritten, wurden sie wegen des 
Verbrechens des Hochverrats zu einigen Jahren schweren Kerkers 
verurteilt. 

Obgleich die dsterreichische Partei der Internationale nicht an- 
geschlossen, und die Zahl jener, die ihr als Mitglieder beigetreten 
waren, iiberaus gering, und wohl auch die Zahl von ,,100.000 Ge- 
nossen”, in deren Namen Scheu und Oberwinder den Eisenacher 
Kongress begriissten, wahrscheinlich reichlich iibertrieben war, so 
konnte dennoch geschlossen werden, dass sich grosse Massen der 
6sterreichischen Arbeiterklasse mit der Internationale solidarisch 
verbunden fiihlten. In einem ,,Exposé”, das der Ministerialrat Schmidt- 
Zabierow fiir eine von den Regierungen der 6sterreich-ungarischen 
Monarchie und Deutschlands zur Beratung von Massnahmen gegen 
die Internationale einberufene Konferenz im Sommer 1872 vor- 
bereitet hatte, wird angenommen, dass in Wien ,,aktionsbereit 20.000 
Arbeiter als Anhanger der Internationale oder vielmehr der sozial- 
demokratischen Partei zu zahlen sein diirften, wahrend die noch nicht 
disziplinierten Arbeitermassen zirka 150.000 betragen.””? 

Der Kontrast zwischen der geringen Zahl der individuellen Mit- 
glieder der Ersten Internationale und dem Ausmass des Einflusses 
auf die Gefiihlswelt der Arbeiter trat besonders eindrucksvoll in 
Frankreich, in Paris, Lyon, Marseille und anderen grésseren Stadten 
in Erscheinung. Die franzdsischen Sektionen der Internationale 
waren kaum mehr als Zellenorganisationen, manche allerdings einige 
hundert Mitglieder stark. Aber durch den Einfluss ihrer individuellen 
Mitglieder in den Gewerkschaften, Genossenschaften und anderen 
Arbeiterorganisationen und politischen Klubs, und begiinstigt durch 
die revolutionare Stimmung in der Arbeiterklasse, wurde die Inter- 
nationale in Frankreich, wie auch in Belgien und Italien Ende der 
sechziger Jahre eine Massenbewegung. 


1 Der Wiener Hochverratsprozess, S. 278-279. 
2 Fiir das ,,Exposé” vom 8. Juni 1872 siche Briigel, ebd., Bd. II, S. 145. 
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Ein symptomatisches Beispiel fiir die Ausstrahlungen des Einflusses 
der Internationale demonstrierte auch eine Episode in der Geschichte 
der amerikanischen Arbeiterbewegung. Die Sektionen der Inter- 
nationale in den Vereinigten Staaten vereinigten, wie wir zeigten, 
in der Zeit ihrer kurzen Bliite nur einige tausend Mitglieder (unter 
ihnen, wie Marx dem Generalrat mitteilte, Wendel Phillips, der grosse 
Vorkampfer der Sklavenbefreiung'). Aber es gelang ihnen, die 
Sympathien der National Labor Union — der Nationalen Arbeiter- 
union — zu gewinnen, einer Organisation von mehr als sechzig Ge- 
werkschaften, die auf einem Kongress in Baltimore im Jahre 1866 
unter der Fiihrung von William H. Sylvis gegriindet worden war. 
Der Generalrat lud sie im Mai 1869 ein, eine Delegation zu dem 
bevorstehenden Baseler Kongress der Internationale zu entsenden. 
Der Kongress der Nationalen Arbeiterunion (Philadelphia, August 

1869) nahm die Einladung an und wahlte A. E. Cameron als Dele- 
gierten, der, wie bemerkt, den Baseler Kongress im Namen von 
800.000 amerikanischen Arbeitern begriisste. Und schon ein Jahr 
spaiter erklarte die Nationale Arbeiterunion (auf ihrem Kongress 
in Cincinnati, August 1870) ,,ihre Ubereinstimmung mit den Prin- 
zipien der Internationalen Arbeiterassoziation” und kiindigte an, 
dass sie ihr ,in kurzem beitreten” wiirde.2 Dazu kam es freilich 
nicht, weil sie einer Apathie in der Arbeiterklasse zum Opfer fiel, 
die durch eine Reihe schwerer Niederlagen in Massenstreiks in den 
Jahren 1871 und 1872 ausgelést worden war. 

Aber der Niedergang der amerikanischen Arbeiterbewegung ver- 
minderte anscheinend nicht das 6ffentliche Interesse an der Inter- 
nationale. Ein charakteristisches Zeugnis fiir ihr Ansehen bot die 
Debatte im Reprisentantenhaus des Kongresses der Vereinigten 
Staaten (15. Dezember 1871) tiber die Einsetzung einer Kommission 
zur Erforschung der Lage der Arbeiter. Der Gesetzentwurf war 
vom republikanischen Kongressmitglied R. Hoar, spater General- 
staatsanwalt im Kabinett Cleveland eingebracht worden. In seiner 
Rede zur Begriindung der Vorlage verlieh er ihr ein besonderes 
Gewicht durch den Hinweis, dass ,,die grosse Internationale Ar- 
beiterassoziation, eine Organisation”, wie er sagte, ,,die sich tiber 
ganz Europa erstreckt und die ihrer Stimme iiberall Geh6r verschafft 
und ihre Macht in allen Kreisen fiihlbar macht, den Kongress der 
Vereinigten Staaten um die vorliegende Massregel ersucht habe”. 
Er fiigte hinzu, dass ,,die internationale Assoziation europdischer 
und amerikanischer Arbeiter unter anderem schon deshalb Anspruch 
auf Achtung hat, weil sie die Nationen der Welt einander nahe 


* Protokoll der Generalratssitzung, 15. August 1871. 
* Hilquit, ebd., S. 181. 
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gebracht hat, weil sie eine Verwandtschaft zwischen Menschen und 
Menschen anerkennt, eine Verwandtschaft, die dem gemeinsamen 
Bande der Arbeit entspringt”. Und er erinnerte ,,an die diistersten 
Tage unseres eigenen Krieges”, als die ,,herrschenden Klassen Eng- 
lands und der Kaiser von Frankreich” die amerikanischen Nord- 
staaten mit einer Intervention bedrohten, die nur ,,das zornige 
Grollen der Arbeiter von Lancashire verhiitete”. Schliesslich liess 
er durch den Sekretair des Reprasentantenhauses die Beschliisse der 
Londoner Delegiertenkonferenz der Internationale vom September 
1871 und des Genfer Kongresses von 1866 verlesen, die eine stati- 
stische Aufnahme der Lage der arbeitenden Klassen aller Lander 
anregten.! Es sei hinzugefiigt, dass das Reprisentantenhaus, das der 
Rede Hoar’s wiederholt Beifall zollte, den Gesetzentwurf annahm 
und der Senat zwar der Einsetzung einer Untersuchungskommission 
zustimmte, jedoch die Entscheidung tiber die im Entwurf geforderte 
Einrichtung eines nationalen statistischen Biiros vertagte. 


So weit die iiberpriifbaren Data iiber die Mitgliederbewegung der 
Internationale und des Ausmasses ihres Einflusses. Sie ergeben kein 
abgerundetes Bild. Der Versuch, die Bewegung statistisch zu er- 
fassen, scheitert an der Diirftigkeit der Quellen. Aber sie lassen 
jedenfalls erkennen, dass die Berichte von einer straff organisierten 
Millionenarmee der Internationale, dirigiert von ihrem Londoner 
Generalrat, in den Bereich der Legende gehéren. Die Internationale 
kommandierte nicht organisierte Massen. Sie war, wie die Londoner 
Times einmal schrieb, ,,ein grosser Gedanke in einem kleinen K6rper”. 
Aber es gelang ihr, in grossen Arbeitermassen Gefiihle der Solidaritit 
mit der Internationale zu erwecken und den Respekt vieler fortschritt- 
lichen Intellektuellen und Sozialreformer zu gewinnen. Darauf be- 
tuhte ihre von den herrschenden Klassen so gefiirchtete Starke. 


1 Schliiter, ebd., S. 144-145. 
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ne UND DIE DEUTSCHE POLITISCHE 
sige HANDWERKERLYRIK IM VORMARZ 
de Vergessene politische Lieder aus der Friihzeit des 
ber deutschen Frithsozialisten. 

de 


der | Im Juliheft 1851 der Zeitschrift ,,Die Republik der Arbeiter”, die 
ihm | Wilhelm Weitling 1850-1855 in New York herausgab, machte der 
sion | deutsche Friihsozialist eine selbstbiographische Angabe, der die For- 
ette | schung bisher noch nicht nachgegangen ist. Um sich gegen verschie- 
dene Angriffe zu verteidigen, veréffentlichte Weitling dort under dem 
Titel ,,Ubersicht der Erfolge einer zwélfjahrigen Propaganda mit 
der | bezug auf die Geldpunkte” eine Art von literarischem Rechenschafts- 
kein | bericht, in dem er u.a. folgendes schrieb: 


die lm Jahre 1838 wurde mir in Paris von der Zentralbehdrde 


Ws unserer Verbindung, der ich seit kurzem mit angehGrte, der 
lh Auftrag: die Méglichkeit der Giitergemeinschaft durch eine 

Schrift zu veranschaulichen, weil die Mitglieder eine solche 
male Schrift verlangten. Ich hatte einen Mitbewerber, aber die 
a Mitglieder der Zentralbehdrde entschieden sich einstimmig fiir 
cae meine Schrift: "Die Menschheit, wie sie ist und wie sie sein sollte’... 
wei Ich verfaBte die Schrift zu einer Zeit, in welcher ich jeden Abend 


“ia bis ro und 11 Uhr und jeden Sonntag bis 12 Uhr mittags als 
“ Schneidergeselle arbeiten mufte. [ch sbersetzte Lamennais’ ’ Buch 
des Volkes’? und gab das Manuskript einem Agenten unserer 
Verbindung fiir die Verbindung in Deutschland gratis mit. 
Ich lieferte 12 Lieder zu den’ Volksklaéngen’, versteht sich gleichfalls 
gratis. Das waren meine ersten literarischen Produktionen...”1 


Mit Ausnahme der ,,Menschheit”, Weitlings Erstlingsschrift, sind sie 
bis heute unbekannt geblieben. 

Hinsichtlich der Ubersetzung von Lamennais’ ,,Livre du peuple” 
ist das verstandlich; denn das Manuskript Weitlings diirfte aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit nach niemals gedruckt worden sein. Die beiden 
einzigen deutschen Ubersetzungen des ,,Livre du peuple” aus der 
Zeit des Vormirz, die 1838 in der Schweiz erschienen (in Liestal bei 


' Zitiert bei Hermann Schliiter, Die Anfange der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung in Amerika, 
Stuttgart 1907, S. 58 £. Alle Hervorhebungen vom Verfasser. 
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Banga & Honegger bzw. in Biel bei Schneider & Compagnie), 
kommen jedenfalls zeitlich nicht in Frage, da Weitling seine Uber. 
setzung — gem4B seinen Angaben — wohl erst nach dem Erscheinen 
der ,,Menschheit”, also nach der Jahreswende 1838/39 angefertigt 
hat. Bei der Liestaler Ubersetzung ist im iibrigen auch der Fliicht. 
ling Rauschenplat als Ubersetzer angegeben. Ware seine Ubersetzung 
gedruckt worden, hitte das Weitling auBerdem in seinem oben 
zitierten Rechenschaftsbericht sicherlich erwahnt. Anders verhilt 
es sich aber mit den ,,Volksklingen”. Dieses Liederbuch ist tat- 
sachlich erschienen und hat sich auch in je einem Exemplar an zwei 
verschiedenen Stellen erhalten: in der Bayrischen Staatsbibliothek 
Miinchen und in der Bibliothéque Nationale et Universitaire in 
StraBburg. 

DaB es sich in StraBburg befindet, ist nicht weiter verwunder- 
lich, da dort vor 1848 fast stindig geheime oder Gffentliche Klubs 
deutscher Fliichtlinge und Handwerker bestanden, in denen Lieder- 
biicher dieser Art zirkulierten.1 Erstaunlich ist jedoch der Miinchner 
Fund. Vermutlich stammt das dortige Exemplar, wie auch sonst 
Schriften dieser Art, aus dem Material der vormarzlichen Zensur- 
polizei in Bayern, die beschlagnahmte ,,revolutionare Schriften” 
offenbar gelegentlich an die heutige Staatsbibliothek abgegeben hat. 
Die ,,Volksklange” werden jedenfalls neben der ,,Menschheit” und 
den beiden Schweizer Zeitschriften Weitlings, dem ,,Hilferuf der 
deutschen Jugend” und der ,,Jungen Generation”, von denen auch 
jeweils ein vollstindiges Exemplar in der Staatsbibliothek vorhanden 
ist?, sowie anderen Flugschriften in einer Fahndungsanweisung des 
Bayerischen Ministeriums des Innern an das des AuBern vom 24.11. 
1842 genannt.’ In Paris sowie auch in der Schweiz, dem Haupttitig- 
keitsfeld Weitlings, sind die ,, Volksklinge” in keiner Bibliothek nach- 
zuweisen, soda die beiden genannten Exemplare als einzige erhalten 
geblieben sein diirften, falls nicht durch Archivfunde noch weitere 
zutage gefordert werden. 


Der vollstandige und genaue Titel des Liederbuchs lautet:,,Volks- 


1 Vgl. dazu bisher Otto Wiltberger, Die deutschen politischen Fliichtlinge in StraSburg 
1830-1849, Berlin/Leipzig 1910 und Otto Brugger, Geschichte der deutschen Handwer- 
kervereine in der Schweiz 1836-1843, Bern/Leipzig 1932. Verfasser hofft, in einer Unter- 
suchung iiber die deutschen Assoziationen in Paris vor 1848 auch zur Geschichte det 
deutschen Vereinigungen in StraBburg und der elsassischen Umgebung demnichst neues 
beitragen zu kénnen. 

2 Vgl. Werner Kowalski, Die Schweizer Weitling-Zeitschriften und die Weitlingforschung, 
in: Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, VI. Jahrgang 1958, Heft 4, S. 824 ff. 

3 Miinchen, Geheimes Staatsarchiv, Frankfurter Bundestag, Ministerialakten II, Fasz. 
653, Stiick 36. 
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Klinge. Eine Sammlung patriotischer Lieder, Paris 1841, Druckerei 
von Wittersheim.” EinschlieBlich eines Inhaltsverzeichnisses hat 
es 190 Seiten im Oktavformat und enthilt insgesamt 100 Lieder 
- teils mit, teils ohne Verfasserangabe - in einer Reihenfolge, 
deren Ordnungsprinzip nicht erkennbar ist. Wer die ,,Volks- 
klinge” herausgegeben hat, ist ihnen nicht zu entnehmen. Auch 
finden sich sonstwo keine eindeutigen Hinweise dazu; doch 
kommt wohl am ehesten der aus Bensberg bei K6ln kommende Jour- 
nalist und Literat Friedrich Wilhelm German Maurer datiir in Frage, 
der seit 1833 in Paris als Hauslehrer tatig war.! Von diesem stammt 
nimlich der das Liederbuch einleitende ,,Zuspruch an die groBen 
Kampfer fiir die heilige Sache des Vaterlandes und der Menschheit”, der 
in gr6Beren Lettern als alle iibrigen Lieder gesetzt ist.2 Maurer kommt 
auch am ehesten als Herausgeber oder Redakteur der ,,Volksklinge” 
in Betracht, wenn man das Publikum in Rechnung stellt, fiir das das 
Liederbuch zusammengestellt worden ist. Wie sich aus der Uber- 
priifung der Verfasser der in den ,, Volksklingen” gesammelten Lieder 
etgibt,! scheint dieses Liederbuch namlich mit allergré8ter Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit innerhalb des ,,Bundes der Gerechten”, dem seit etwa 
1837/38 in Paris neben dem dlteren ,,Bund der Geachteten” bestehen- 
den Geheimbund deutscher Handwerksgesellen und Fliichtlinge, 
entstanden zu sein.? Neben Maurer, der nachweislich zu den fiihren- 
den Mitgliedern des ,,Bundes der Gerechten” gehérte* (er soll 
Weitling erst so weit gebracht haben, ordentliches Hochdeutsch zu 
sprechen und zu schreiben’ und wurde von diesem in einem spateren 


1Zu Maurer vgl. Franz Briimmer, Lexikon der deutschen Dichter und Prosaisten vom 
Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts bis zur Gegenwart, 6. Auflage Leipzig 0.J., 4 Bd., S. 395 
und Hermann Semmig, Das deutsche Gespenst in Frankreich, in: Orion, Monatsschrift 
fir Literatur und Kunst, 1863, Bd. II, S. 868. 

*Volksklinge S. 3 f. Ausserdem stammen noch vier weitere Lieder der ,,Volksklinge” 
von Maurer: Volksklange S. 81 f., 118 f., 136 f. und 160. 

§ Zur Geschichte dieser Biinde vgl. vorlaufig immer noch August Wilhelm Fehling, Karl 
Schapper und die Anfange der Arbeiterbewegung bis zur Revolution von 1848. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Handwerksburschenkommunismus. Diss. Phil. Rostock 1922 
(Masch.). 

4 Maurer gehdrte schon dem ,,Deutschen Volksverein”, der ersten deutschen Assoziation 
in Patis nach 1830, an. Aus einem im August 1833 erschienenen Flugblatt des ,, Deutschen 
Volksvereins” (erhalten im Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv Wien als Beilage zu Stiick 368 
von Faszikel 197 der Deutschen Akten) geht hervor, da& Maurer kurz vor Erscheinen 
dieses Flugblattes in den ,,Volksverein” eingetreten ist. Das Flugblatt enthalt namlich 
ein anonymes Gedicht mit dem Titel ,,GruB eines neuaufgenommenen Patrioten”, das 
in den ,,Volksklingen” unter Maurers Namen abgedruckt ist. Nach Hermann Ewerbecks 
(allerdings nicht unbedingt zuverlassigem) Bericht soll Maurer zu den Redakteuren der 
Flugblatter des ,,Deutschen Volksvereins” gehért haben. (Vgl. Hermann Ewerbeck, 
L’Allemagne et les Allemands, Paris 1851, p. 589.) 

5 Semmig a.a.O. 
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Bericht iiber den ,,Bund der Gerechten” in Paris wegen seines bei der 
»Verbreitung des kommunistischen Prinzips” entwickelten Eifers 
besonders gelobt') haben namlich noch weitere drei Angehdrige 
des Fiihrungsteams des Pariser ,,Bundes der Gerechten” Lieder zu 
den ,, Volksklingen” beigetragen.? 

Keiner von diesen kommt aber tiir die Redaktionstatigkeit, die die 
Zusammenstellung der ,,Volksklinge” erforderte, mehr in Frage als 
Maurer. Karl Schapper, der spatere Londoner Bundesfiihrer, von 
dem ein Lied in die ,,Volksklinge” gekommen ist,? wurde in Paris in 
die Untersuchungen nach dem Putsch Blanquis und Barbés vom 12./13. 
Mai 1839 verwickelt und nach England ausgewiesen‘. Er kann also bei 
der Redaktion der ,, Volksklange” kaum noch beteiligt gewesen sein. 
Heinrich Arends, ein aus Riga stammender Arbeiter®, dessen Titig- 
keit fiir den ,,Bund der Gerechten” wie die Maurers von Weitling eben- 
falls besonders gewiirdigt wurde®, mu, schon weil er Arbeiter war, 
und dann auch, weil von ihm im Gegensatz zu Maurer in spiterer 
Zeit keinerlei literarische Arbeiten selbstandig erschienen sind, 
hinter dem Literaten Maurer als wahrscheinlicher Herausgeber der 
»Volksklange” zuriicktreten; und Wilhelm Weitling schlieBlich 
hatte in dem eingangs zitierten Rechenschaftsbericht bestimmt nicht 
nur geschrieben: ,,ich lieferte 12 Lieder zu den ’Volksklingen’”, 
wenn er diese selbst zusammengestellt und herausgegeben hitte. 


1 In der Vorrede zur dritten Auflage der ,,Garantien der Harmonie und Freiheit”. (Vgl. 
Wilhelm Weitling, Garantien der Harmonie und Freiheit. Mit einer Einleitung und An- 
merkungen herausgegeben von Bernhard Kaufhold, Berlin-Ost 1955, S. 292 f.) 1842 
hat Maurer Lieder fiir Weitlings Zeitschrift ,,Die junge Generation” geliefert, in der auch 
seine 1842 erstmals ver6ffentlichte Liedersammlung ,,Verschmiahte Blatter und Bliithen” 
angekiindigt wurde (Heft 2, Bern, Februar 1842). Einige von Maurer aus Paris an Weitling 
iiber diesen Gegenstand geschriebene Briefe sind unter den Weitling-Papieren im Zii- 
richer Staatsarchiv erhalten (Ziirich, STA, P 239. 1). 

2 Die Annahme, daB die ,, Volksklinge” innerhalb des ,,Bundes der Gerechten” entstanden 
sind, wird durch die Angabe von Moses Hef, da man den Kommunismus dieses Geheim- 
bundes am besten an Hand des ,,unter der Agide seiner Vorsteher herausgekommenen 
*deutschen Liederbuches’ und aus den Weitlingschen ’Garantien’””’ studieren kénne, be- 
statigt (Karl Griin, Neue Anekdota, Darmstadt 1845, S. 214). 

3 Aufruf”; Volksklange S. 14 f. 

4 Vgl. Fehling S. 52 f. Zu Schappers Tatigkeit in den deutschen Assoziationen in Paris 
wird Verfasser auf Grund von in Pariser Archiven gefundenem Material demnichst 
neues beitragen k6nnen. 

5 Vgl. Ewerbeck, p. 589 und Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels, Briefwechsel, 1. Bd., Berlin 
1949, S. 38. 

® Vgl. oben Anmerkung. Arends wanderte spitestens im Januar 1843 nach Amerika 
aus (vgl. denB rief Maurers an Weitling vom 7.2.1843, Zirich STA, Weitling-Pa- 
piere, P. 239.1, Nr. 26) und arbeitete nach 1848 dort wieder mit Weitling zusammen. 
(Vgl. Carl F. Wittke, The Utopian Communist. A Biography of Wilhelm Weitling, 
Nineteenth-Century Reformer, Baton Rouge (Louisiana) 1950, p. 22). 
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Zwolf Lieder, die sich mit vdlliger Sicherheit Wilhelm Weitling 
zuschreiben lassen, enthalten die ,,Volksklange” aber nun tatsachlich. 
Genau soviel Lieder dieses Liederbuches sind niaimlich mit ,,Frei- 
mann” gezeichnet, dem Pseudonym bzw. Kriegsnamen, unter dem 
Weitling in den deutschen Handwerkerassoziationen in Paris und in 
der Schweiz vor 1848 bekannt war.! Es kann also auf Grund seiner 
spiteren Angabe iiber zwolf fiir die ,,Volksklange” verfaBte Lieder 
kaum ein Zweifel bestehen, daB Weitling auch hier als_,,Frei- 
mann” gezeichnet hat, daB also die ,,Freimann” unterschriebenen 
Lieder von Weitling stammen. Dem mdglichen Einwand, da sie 
auch jemand anders mit oder unter dem Namen ,,Freimann” verfaBt 
haben kénnte, kann iiberdies durch eine inhaltliche Analyse der 
zwolf Lieder begegnet werden. Zusammen mit einem, dem einzigen 
bekannten, zum Anhang hier unveréffentlichten Lied von Heinrich 
Arends bringen namlich die Lieder Weitlings einen durchaus 
neuen Ton in die deutsche politische Lyrik des Vormirz, insbesondere 
in das Liedgut, das unter den seit etwa 1832 in der Schweiz und in 
Frankreich, vor allem in Paris, sowie spater auch in London beste- 
henden Handwerker- und Arbeiterassoziationen verbreitet war. 
Auf dieses Liedgut, das in den bisherigen Darstellungen der deut- 
schen politischen Lyrik des Vormirz stets nur am Rande behandelt 
wurde?, sowie dessen besondere politische Bedeutung mu daher 
hier wenigstens in groBen Ziigen eingegangen werden. 

Das politische Lied hat in der seit Beginn der 30er Jahre im west- 
europaischen Ausland sich politisch assoziierenden deutschen Hand- 
werksgesellenschaft von Anfang an eine bedeutende Rolle gespielt. 
Nicht zufallig bildeten sich die geheimen und eigentlich politischen 
Klubs der Deutschen in der Schweiz in dieser Zeit in der Regel aus 
Gesangvereinen oder sogenannten Lesekranzchen* und nicht zu- 
fillig war wohl in Paris die Sangesfreudigkeit der deutschen Hand- 
werker allgemein bekannt.* Allein schon die Zahl der in der Schweiz, 
in StraBburg und in Paris in den 30er Jahren fiir die deutschen As- 
soziationen erschienenen Liederbiicher und der Umfang des darin 


‘Vgl. etwa Johann Kaspar Bluntschli, Die Kommunisten in der Schweiz nach den bei 
Weitling vorgefundenen Papieren, Ziirich 1843, S. 114 und Theodor Zlocisti, Moses 
HeB, der Vorkampfer des Sozialismus und Zionismus 1812-1875, Berlin 1921, S. 112. 
*Vgl. Walther Roer, Soziale Bewegung und politische Lyrik im Vormarz 1840-1848, 
Diss. Phil. Miinster 1926, Miinster 1933; Erich Kunze, Beitrage zur deutschen Literatur 
des Vormarz (1840-1850), Diss. Phil. Breslau 1932, Breslau 1938 und Benno von Wiese, 
Politische Dichtung Deutschlands, 1931. 

3 Vgl. Brugger S. 33, S. 40 f. 

‘Vgl. dazu z.B. Bernhard Georg Depping, Die Deutschen in Paris, in: Deutsche Pan- 
dora, Gedenkbuch zeitgendssischer Zustande und Schriftsteller, Stuttgart 1840, 3. Bd. 
S. 130 ff. 
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tradierten Liedgutes spricht im iibrigen fiir sich: Rund 200 ver. 
schiedene politische Lieder sind in dieser Zeit unter den Handwerks- 
gesellen in der Schweiz und in Frankreich verbreitet worden, be- 
ginnend 1832, als in StraBburg der Schleswig-Holsteiner Harro 
Harring, einer der produktivsten Gedichtemacher und unruhigsten 
Geister des Vormirz,! die ,,Mannerstimmen zu Deutschlands Ein- 
heit”, eine Anthologie, und die ,,Bluthstropfen”, eine Sammlung 
eigener Gedichte, verdffentlichte. Sie waren vor allem im ,,Deutschen 
Volksverein” in Paris verbreitet.2 Kurz vor dem Hambacher Fest, als 
dies in der bayerischen Rheinpfalz méglich war, erschien 1832 in 
Zweibriicken im Verlag von Fr. Keller eine weitere Anthologie unter 
dem Titel ,,Der Zeitgeist. Den Freunden der Freiheit gewidmet”. 
Obwohl dies Liederbuch unter den deutschen Handwerkerassozia- 
tionen im Ausland spiter nicht verbreitet war, mu8 es doch hier 
genannt werden, weil eine Reihe der in ihm erstmals verdffentlichten 
Lieder, z.B. das von dem Handlungsgehilfen Cornelius stammende 
Lied ,,H6ért deutsche Briider meine Klage” in spater erscheinenden 
Liederbiichern dieser Assoziationen weiterverbreitet wurden. 1833 
erschien mit dem fingierten Druckort ,,Offenbach” in der Schweiz 
die erste Auflage der ,,Deutschen Volksstimme”, der bekanntesten 
und verbreitesten Sammlung politischer Lyrik in den 30er Jahren. 
Sie erlebte zwei weitere Auflagen (1834 in Bern in Kommission des 
»Literarischen Comptoirs” und 1836 in Liestal mit einem Vorwort 
von Georg Fein) und enthielt schlieBlich 82 meist sangbare Lieder. 
1835 verdffentlichten Wilhelm Sauerwein und Georg Fein, die neben 
Harro Harring bei den deutschen Handwerksgesellen in der Schweiz 
und in Frankreich mit ihren Dichtungen am meisten Anklang fan- 
den,* je eine Sammlung politischer Gedichte. Und im selben Jahr 
erschienen auch in Paris zwei Anthologien politischer Lyrik: das 
von einem gewissen Gerhard’ herausgegebene ,,Liederbuch. Eine 
Sammlung von Volksliedern” und die von Carl Theodor Barth 


1 Zu Harring vgl. ADB, 10. Bd., Leipzig 1879, Sp. 641 ff. 

2 Nach Joseph Garnier, in: Harro Harring, Die Mowe. Deutsche Gedichte, London 1835, 
S. 6. 

3 Zu Sauerwein vgl. ADB, 53. Bd., Leipzig 1907, Sp. 718 ff. Zu Fein vgl. Otto Opper- 
mann, Georg Fein, ein Politiker der burschenschaftlichen Linken, in: Bd. 1 der Quellen 
und Darstellungen zur Geschichte der Burschenschaft und der deutschen Einheitsbewe- 
gung, Heidelberg 1910, S. 240 ff. 

# Wilhelm Sauerwein, Gedichte aus der Zeit und fiir die Zeit, Biel 1835; Georg Fein, 
Politische Gedichte, StraBburg 1835. 

5 Vermutlich der aus Kéln stammende Buchhindler Gerhard Pappers, ein Freund Jakob 
Venedeys, der im ,,Bund der Geichteten” in Paris eine Rolle spielte. (Vgl. Hermann 
Venedey, Jakob Venedey, Diss. Phil. Freiburg 1930, S. 50 f.) 
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herausgegebenen ,,Zeitklange”!, denen dann 1841 die ,,Volksklinge” 
folgten. Nach den letzteren erschien fiir die deutschen Handwerker 
und Fliichtlinge in Paris 1843 nocheinmal ein Liederbuch, namlich 
die ,,Heimathsklinge”! Sie wurden von Eduard Rauch herausge- 
geben, einem aus dem Elsa} stammenden Buchdrucker, der 1835/36 
nach der zwangsweisen Entfernung Jakob Venedeys aus Paris die 
Redaktion des ,,Geichteten” iibernommen hatte.? 


Welche Wirkung das mit Hilfe dieser Liederbiicher in den Assozia- 
tionen deutscher Handwerker und Fliichtlinge in Frankreich und 
der Schweiz verbreitete politische Liedgut gehabt hat, lat sich am 
besten abschatzen, wenn man es mit dem Wirkungsradius der iibrigen 
politischen Lyrik deutscher Sprache zwischen 1830 und 1840 ver- 
gleicht. Dichter wie Anastasius Griin,? G. A. von Maltitz,* Ernst 
Ortlepp® oder auch Karl Beck® und schlieBlich dann Georg Herwegh, 
mit dessen ,,Gedichten eines Lebendigen” 1841 die neue Welle der 
politischen Lyrik der 4oer Jahre einsetzte, fanden zwar unter Libera- 
len und Radikalen ihr Publikum. Zumal wahrend oder nach den 
verschiedenen revolutionaren Entladungen und politischen Skanda- 
len (wie vor allem dem polnischen Aufstand von 1831 — der eine 
ganze Flut von politischen Gedichten ausléste? -, dem Hambacher 
Fest von 1832, der Vertreibung der Gottinger Sieben 1837, dem 
sogenannten Gutenbergfest im selben Jahre und schlieBlich der 
Rheinkrise vom Herbst 1840), die in den deutschen Landern seit 
der Julirevolution die Gemiiter erregten, war dies der Fall. 
Aber das Publikum, bei dem diese politische Lyrik eine Resonanz 
fand, war anonym und nicht organisiert. Ihre Wirkung diirfte 
daher, so schwer das im einzelnen abzuschitzen ist, nicht iiber eine 


1 Zeitklange. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von C. Th. Barth, Paris den 28. Dezember 
1835. — Dieses Liederbuch wurde 1835 in Miihlhausen im ElsaB bei der Auflésung eines 
Klubs des ,,Jungen Deutschlands” von der franzdsischen Polizei beschlagnahmt (vgl. 
Paris, Archives Nationales, Fonds du ministére de la Justice, Série BB, Dossier 18, piéce 
1364), ist aber leider nirgends erhalten. Zu Barth vgl. Edgar SiB, Die Pfalzer im ,,Schwar- 
zen Buch”, Heidelberg 1956, S. 34. SWB erwahnt das ,,Liederbuch” nicht. 

* Heimaths-Klinge, Teutsche Lieder von und fiir Kiinstler und Handwerker in der Frem- 
de, gesammelt und mit Musik aus Joseph Mainzers Werken herausgegeben von Eduard 
Rauch, Paris 1843. 

3 Spaziergange eines Wiener Poeten, Hamburg 1831, 2. Auflage 1832. 

4 Pfefferkrner. Im Geschmack der Zeit, 4 Hefte, Hamburg 1831-34. 

5 Frankreich, RuBland, Deutschland und Polen. Ein Kranz politischer Gedichte, Hamburg 
1832, u.a.m. 

6 Der fahrende Poet. Dichtungen, Leipzig 1838, und: Nachte. Gepanzerte Lieder, Leipzig 
1838, 

TVgl. dazu die Sammlung von St. Leonhard, Der Novemberaufstand in den Polenliedern 
deutscher Dichter, 2 Bde., Krakau 1911-17. 
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allgemeine, wenn auch nicht zu unterschatzende, Erregung und 
Festigung des deutschen NationalbewuBtseins und eines unklaren 
Freiheitsstrebens — denn das ist im Wesentlichen der politische 
Gehalt dieser Lyrik — hinausgegangen sein. In den deutschen Hand- 
werkerassoziationen in der Schweiz und in Frankreich hatte das 
politische Lied dagegen noch eine andere Funktion: Die Suggestiv- 
wirkung des Chorgesangs, die sich bis heute in allen Mannerbiinden 
auswirkt, ist in ihnen ein wichtiges Mittel der Gemeinschaftsbildung 
und ,,Assoziation” gewesen. Dariiberhinaus diirften die Handwerks- 
gesellen, in deren Innungen und Ziinften es iiberall in Deutschland 
eine alte Tradition geselliger Volkslieder und spezifischer Hand- 
werkerlieder gab,! schon wegen ihres Bildungsstandes durch poli- 
tische Lieder besonders leicht und gleichsam funktional politisch 
ansprechbar gewesen sein. 

Man wird dies besonders hervorheben kénnen, wenn man sich 
die Zusammensetzung des in den deutschen Handwerkerassoziatio- 
nen verbreiteten Liedgutes naher ansieht. Gesungen wurden nimlich 
in der Hauptsache in Deutschland allgemein bekannte und traditions- 
reiche Lieder aus der Zeit der Befreiungskriege und der groBen 
Zeit der Burschenschaften oder aber Lieder, deren sofortige und 
allgemeine Sangbarkeit auf andere Weise, namlich mit Hilfe von 
verschiedenen psychologisch witksamen Mitteln erreicht wurde. Zu 
diesen gehért vor allem das der Kontrafaktur, also das Verfahren, 
neue Liedtexte zu bekannten und beliebten Melodien zu schreiben. 
Schillers Reiterlied,? das Fischerlied aus der ,,Stummen von Portici’’ 
die Marseillaiset sowie schlieBlich das eigentliche Burschenschafts- 
lied, das ,,Kriegslied” von Cramer (,,Feinde ringsum”)> wurden z.B. 
dazu bevorzugt verwendet. Beliebt war auch die Methode, neuen 
Liedern neben der Melodie auch den nur leicht abgewandelten Anfang 
eines bekannten Liedes zu unterlegen. In den ,,Volksklangen” gibt 
es so z.B. ein Arndts bekanntem Lied ,,Des Deutschen Vaterland” 
nachgemachtes Lied mit demselben Titel und ,,nach bekannter Me- 
lodie” gehend, aber mit ,,Wo ist des Deutschen Vaterland” begin- 


1 Vgl. Oskar Schade, Deutsche Handwerkerlieder, Leipzig 1865 und Rudolf Wissel, Des 
alten Handwerks Recht und Gewohnheit, 2 Bde., Berlin 1929. 

2 Siebenpfeiffers zum Hambacher Fest verfaBtes Lied ,,Hinauf Patrioten zum Schlo8 
zum Schlo&” ist auf diese Melodie zu singen. Weitere Lieder auf diese Melodie z.B. 
Volksklange S. 142 ff. oder Deutsche Volksstimme, 1834, S. 22. 

3 Z.B. das oben erwahnte Lied ,,Hért deutsche Briider meine Klage”, Volksklange S. 27 f. 
4 Nach der Marseillaise ist z.B. Harro Harrings ,,Volkslied”, das sehr verbreitet war, 
zu singen (Volksklinge S. 11 f.); ferner auch ein sich in iibersteigerten Hyperbeln et- 
gehendes Lied eines gewissen Riouffe (wahrscheinlich ein Pseudonym), das in Paris ent- 
standen ist: ,,Hochgesang”, Volksklinge S. 46 ff. 

5 Vgl. z.B. Volksklange S. 96 f., S. 71 ff. und Liederbuch S. mf. 
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nend.! Auch die Parodie bzw. parodistische Moritat von der Art des 
verbreiteten ,,Fiirsten zum Land hinaus” kann schlieBlich noch als 
psychologisches Reizmittel angefiihrt werden.? 

Zu diesen unter dem Gesichtspunkt der leichteren Sangbarkeit 
und schnelleren Aufnahme durch die Handwerksgesellen im Laufe 
der 30er Jahre verfaBten Liedern gehért die Hauptmasse des poli- 
tischen Liedgutes der deutschen Assoziationen in Frankreich und 
in der Schweiz dieser Zeit. Diese politischen Handwerkerlieder, 
wie man sie wegen des sie konsumierenden Publikums, das fast 
ausschlieBlich aus Handwerksgesellen bestand, nennen darf, auch 
wenn die wenigsten von Handwerkern verfaBt wurden, bilden 
eine besondere Gruppe in der vormarzlichen politischen Lyrik deut- 
scher Sprache. Sie haben nicht mehr das echte und spontane Pathos 
der Lieder aus der Zeit der Befreiungskriege, sie wurden auch noch 
nicht von ahnlich sprachmichtigen politischen Lyrikern geschrieben, 
wie sie in den goer Jahren seit Georg Herwegh im deutschen Sprach- 
raum auftauchen: es handelt sich bei ihnen vielmehr um kiinstlerisch 
unbedeutende Produktionen, die auBerhalb jeder literarasthetischen 
Kritik stehen. Einem in dieser Hinsicht anspruchslosem Publikum 
gegeniiber und diesem im Grunde genau entsprechend haben sie 
mehr noch als sonstige politische Lyrik den Charakter einer zu 
Propagandazwecken versifizierten Prosa. 


Dem Inhalt nach unterscheidet sich ein Teil dieser politischen Hand- 
werkerlyrik nicht von den Liedern aus der Zeit von den Befreiungs- 
ktiegen bis zu den Karlsbader Beschliissen, vor allem den Liedern 
Arndts, Korners, der Briider Follen oder Uhlands, die von den 
deutschen Geheimbiindlern auch noch, aber gleichsam mit neuer 
Zielrichtung, namlich gegen die deutschen ,,Tyrannen” gesungen 
wurden.? Es sind dies ausgesprochene Kriegs- und Kampflieder 
mit Titeln wie ,,Schlachtruf”, ,,.Kampflied” oder ,,Sturmgesang”?, 
die mehr oder weniger revolutionar raisonnierend ,,Freiheit” von 
»Knechtschaft” und Sturz der ,,Tyrannen” sowie manchmal auch 
die Einheit Deutschlands fordern. Das von Karl Schapper zu den 
»Volksklangen” beigetragene Lied ,,Aufruf” ist ein gutes Beispiel 


1 Volksklinge S. 25 ff. Hervorhebung durch den Verfasser. 

* Volksklinge S. 104 ff. (,,Das deutsche Treibjagen”.). 

8 Vgl. dazu die aufschluBreiche ,,Druckfehlerberichtigung” in den ,,Volksklingen” 
S. 186, wo eine Stelle aus Arndts Lied ,,Des deutschen Jiinglings Schwur” (Volksklange 
S. 49 f.), in der ,,der Knechtschaft und dem franz’schen Tand” ,,heiBer blutger HaB” 
geschworen wird, nachtraglich in einen Schwur gegen ,,all eit’len Tand” geandert wird. 
4 Schlachtruf” von B.L.: Volksklinge S. 130 f.; ,,Kampflied” von M. Birmann: Volks- 
klinge S. 145 f.; ,Sturmgesang” von Wilhelm Sauerwein: Volksklinge S. 43 f. 
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fiir diese Art von Liedern.1 (Wie weit solche Lieder dazu beitrugen 
wirklich einen revolutioniren Willen zu wecken — in den Pariser 
Assoziationen, die ihre Tatigkeit auf Geheimbiindelei beschranken 
muften und seit 1834 keine Méglichkeit mehr hatten, sich volks- 
bildend zu entfalten, war das sicher mehr der Fall als in den Schweizer 
Handwerkerbildungsvereinen — bleibe hier dahingestellt.) 

Der griBte Teil der politischen Handwerkerlyrik der 30er Jahre 
ist jedoch nicht nur (obwohl auch) von Freiheits- und Einheits- 
begeisterung getragen, sondern hat auch ein deutlich demokratisch - 
republikanisches Pathos. Diese Lieder, in denen ,,Biirgertum” und 
»Biirgerwohl” oder ,,Vélkerrecht”, ,,Volksrecht” und ,, Vélkerwohl” 
besungen werden,? in denen Schlagworte wie ,,Menschenrecht” und 
,»Menschenpflicht” vorkommen,*® lassen sich als republikanische 
Gesinnungslieder zusammenfassen. Sie fordern, kurz gesagt, nicht 
nur ,,Freiheit”, sondern auch ,,Gleichheit”, politische Freiheit und 
politische Gleichheit fiir das ,,Volk” als das Anspruch auf politische 
Rechte erhebende Volk, wobei sich diese Ideen zum Teil mit den 
aus der grofen franzdsischen Revolution stammenden Schlag- 
worten einer allgemeinen Verbriiderung aller Menschen und Volker 
vermischen und der Kampf fiir die ,,Freiheit” des ,,Volkes” zur 
»oache der Menschheit”* und zum Kampf fiir die ,,Freiheit” der 
» Volker” wird. Wenn etwa Gerhard, der Herausgeber des genann- 
ten Pariser ,,Liederbuches” von 1835 die ,,Briider und Sklaven” zum 
Kampf fiir ,,Freiheit, Ehr’, des Volkes Rechte” aufruft — ,,denn es 
gilt das Volk zu retten/zu retten von dem Liigenbund” -§, so meint 
er damit politische Rechte. Und auch selbst in Liedern, in denen sich 
ein SolidaritatsbewuBtsein der (deutschen) Handwerker und Arbeiter 
andeutet, wie etwa in dem Lied ,,Die deutschen Arbeiter in Frank- 
reich”’, in Georg Feins ,,Lied der vereinten Handwerker’”’, in dem 
»von einem Hamburger” verfaBten Lied ,,.Die Deutschen in Paris” 


1 Die erste Strophe dieses Liedes sei als Beispiel zitiert: 
»Auf, Manner, die ihr zu dem Volke euch zahlt, 
Die Trommeln erschallen: der Tag ist gewahlt, 
Die Freiheit sie rufet die Streiter heraus, 
Wer wollte noch leben im finsteren Haus?” 
(Volksklinge S. 14) Die folgenden sechs Strophen bringen gedanklich nichts neues, 
2 Volksklinge S. 98 und S. 148; Volksklinge S. 87 und S. 163; Volksklinge S. 58 undS. 
181; Volksklange S. 177. 
3 Volksklange S. 82; Liederbuch S, 52. 
4 ,Trinklied”: Volksklange S. 103. 
5 Vgl. Riouffes Lied ,,Hochgesang”: Volksklinge S. 48. 
§ Der Deutschen Echo”: Volksklinge S. 57 f. 
7 Volksklinge S. 98. Verfasser ist ein gewisser Strahl. 
8 Volksklinge S. 78 ff. 
® Volksklange S. 39 f. 
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oder in Liedern, deren Verfasser stolz als Handwerker unterzeichnen, 
wie etwa in dem ,,Biirgerlied” von ,,Wagner, Schreiner aus GieBen”,1 
dem Lied ,,An die deutschen Handwerker” ,,von einem deutschen 
Schuhmacher’”? oder der ,,von einem deutschen Zeugschmied” stam- 
menden ,,Klage und Aufforderung”,® wird nur Anspruch auf ,,Biirger- 
tum” im politischen Sinne, auf politische Freiheit und Gleichheit, 
nicht aber auf soziale, erhoben. 


Eben das letztere ist aber in Weitlings Liedern der Fall, womit 
also bestatigt wird, dafS sie von dem Verfasser der ,,Mensch- 
heit” stammen. Zunichst schon ist auffallig, daB — ganz im Gegen- 
satz zu der vorherigen politischen Handwerkerlyrik — ,,Gleichheit” 
deren zentrales Schlagwort ist, hinter dem das der ,,Freiheit” ganz 
zuriicktritt. Immer wieder, besonders in dem ,,Kriegslied der Glei- 
chen” (Nr. 1)5, indem Lied ,,Aufbruch zum Kampf” (Nr. 2) aber auch in 
seinem ,,Rheinlied” (Nr. 3)* beschwort Weitling den ,,heiligen Kampf”? 
fir die ,,goldene Gleichheit’’®; und sogar dann, wenn er, wie in dem 
Lied ,,.Die deutschen Farben” (Nr. 4), die ,,Freiheit” besingt, scheint 
ihm diese nur ein Wert zu sein, weil sie den Weg zur ,,Gleichheit” 
ebnet. ,,Gleichheit” wird bei Weitling weiterhin aber nun zu einem 
vorwiegend sozialen Schlagwort. Bei keinem der vorher seit Anfang 
der 30er Jahre in den deutschen Handwerkerassoziationen in Paris 
und in der Schweiz tradierten Lieder wird jedenfalls so deutlich, 
daB die mit diesem Schlagwort zu verbindende Vorstellung im 
ékonomischen und sozialen Bereich zu liegen hat, wie etwa in Weit- 
lings Lied ,,Das Geld” (Nr. 5). Der Kampf gegen das ,,Geldsystem” 
als dem Haupthindernis fiir die Errichtung einer auf Freiheit und 
materieller Gleichheit aller beruhenden Gesellschaft ist tiberhaupt 
ein Generalthema der Lieder Weitlings. Wie auch schon in der 


1 Volksklinge S. 158. 
*Volksklinge S. 146. 

3 Volksklinge S. 151 ff. 
‘Volksklinge S. 98. 

5 Die in Klammern gesetzten Nummern hinter den einzelnen Liedern beziehen sich auf 
die Nummerierung im Anhang. 

6 Dies Lied fallt, obwohl sich Weitling zu ihm in Titel und Thema offenbar durch Nikolas 
Beckers ,,Rheinlied” anregen lieB, véllig aus dem Chorus nationalbewuBter Lyrik heraus, 
der in Deutschland 1840 zum ersten Mal seit den Befreiungskriegen wieder angestimmt 
wurde, (Vgl. die Anthologie von Z. Funck [d.i. Karl Friedrich Kunz], Klange aus der 
Zeit. Hervorgerufen durch die neuesten politischen Ereignisse und zunachst durch das 
Beckersche Rheinlied, Erlangen 1841.) Das nationale wird in bemerkenswerter Weise 
vom ,,Gleichheits” — und ,,Menschheits” — Pathos iibertént. 

7’ Volksklange S. 109 (,,Kriegslied der Gleichen”). 

§ Volksklinge S. 89 (,,Aufbruch zum Kampf”). 
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»Menschheit”! schiittet Weitling im ,,Loblied der Dummheit” 
(Nr. 6) seinen Spott iiber diejenigen aus, welche in den Maschinen, 
in der Ubervélkerung oder im mangelnden Geldumlauf die Ursachen 
ihres Elends erkennen wollen, und polemisiert er andererseits gegen 
die Reichen, ,,die ihr Geld in grofien Koffern zahlen” (Nr. 7: ,,Klage 
und Hoffnung”). 

Auch Weitlings Lieder haben das menschheitliche Verbriiderungs- 
pathos, das zur politischen Ideologie der deutschen Geheimbiinde 
in der Schweiz und in Frankreich nach 1830 gehért. Drei Lieder: 
»Der Universalist” (Nr. 8), ,.Mut! dann geht’s gut” (Nr. 9) und 
» Wahrheit” (Nr. 10), in dem das sozusagen chiliastische Stichwort 
»goldene Zeit” fallt, bei dem auch Heinrich Arends mit seinem Lied 
»Die goldene Zeit” (Nr. 13) einsetzt, haben tiberhaupt nur kosmo- 
politische Weltverbriiderung zum Thema. Die ,,Bruderschaft”, das 
,»Bruderreich” oder ,,Brudervolk” wird aber eigentlich tiberdies fast 
in jedem der Lieder Weitlings an irgendeiner Stelle beschworen. 

Das Wort ,,Bruder” — auch ohne Kenntnis der ,,Menschheit” konnte 
das gesagt werden — hat dabei bei Weitling und Arends einen neuen 
Klang: Zu der Wurzel Robespierre tritt gleichsam die Wurzel Lamen- 
nais, d.h. zu der naturrechtlich begriindeten revolutionaren Idee der 
Verbriiderung aller Menschen tritt die christliche Rechtfertigung. 
Weitling meint ein Bruderreich der ,,Briider Jesu Christ” (,,Klage 
und Hoffnung”). Der Kampf fiir die Gleichheit, in den alle ,,als Bri- 
der (,,Kriegslied der Gleichen”) und im ,,heiligen Verein” (,,Wahr- 
heit”) ziehen sollen, ist fiir ihn ein ,,heiliger Kampf” (,,Kriegslied 
der Gleichen”’), und der Glaube daran ein ,,heiliger Glaube” (,,Mut! 
dann geht’s gut”). Und fiir Arends ist es die Liebe, die in der ,,golde- 
nen Zeit”, ,,wo Gleichheit alle Menschen sanft umflicht”, alle Men- 
schen zu Briidern macht. DaB Lamennais hier wirkte, zeigt das Lied 
»An Lamennais” (Nr. 11), in dem sich Weitling fast mit religidser 
Ergriffenheit zu dem ,,Vater” und ,,Lehrer” Lamennais bekennt, 
der dem Glauben und dem Wissen/kiihn gezeichnet seine Bahn.” 
(Nicht zufallig diirfte Weitling ja auch gerade Lamennais ,,Livre du 
Peuple” iibersetzt haben.) 

Besonders interessant ist schlieBlich noch das Lied ,,Jakob von 
Hutten” (Nr. 12), bei dem als einzigem der Lieder Weitlings keine 
Melodie angegeben, das also wahrscheinlich nicht sangbar ist. Mit 
»Jakob von Hutten” meint Weitling sicherlich den aus Siidtirol 
stammenden Wiedertéufer Jakob Hutter oder Huter (= Hutmachet), 
der zwischen 1533 und 1535 in Mahren eine wiedertauferische ,,Ge- 
meinde der Heiligen” — ,,Gemeinschaft” oder ,,Kommunitat” ge- 


4 Auch diese Ubereinstimmung belegt wiederum die Autorschaft Weitlings an den 
zwoOlf mit ,,Freimann” gezeichneten Liedern in den ,, Volksklingen”, 
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nannt — mit vdlliger Besitzlosigkeit der einzelnen aufbaute, die 
zwischen 4-5000 Mitglieder gehabt haben soll und deren Reste sich 
noch jahrhundertelang in dieser Lebensform gehalten haben.! Wie 
in seinem Erstlingswerk ,,Die Menschheit, wie sie ist und wie sie 
sein sollte” die Figur Christi, Thomas Miinzer und Johann von 
Leyden macht Weitling in diesem Lied den mahrischen Anabaptisten 
zum geschichtlichen Vorbild fiir seine, der Menschheit die ,,Gemein- 
schaft aller Giiter’”? verheiBende Heilslehre. Er weist sich mit dieser 
zwat naiven, aber doch bezeichnenden Suche nach Vorgingern als 
Kind eines ,,Zeitalters der Ideologien” (Otto Brunner) aus, fiir das die 
Geschichte zu einem Mittel revolutionarer Argumentation wird. 
DaB8 Weitling den Wiedertaufer Huter zum Martyrer seiner polliti- 
schen Heilslehre macht, offenbart auSerdem zugleich deren religidse 
Wurzel, 1aBt deutlich werden, daB sein Denken in einer Weise auch 
verweltlichtes Derivat des christlichen Glaubens ist. 


Zu welcher Zeit Weitling die zwdlf Lieder fiir die ,,Volksklinge” 
verfaBt hat, laBt sich infolge der liickenhaften Uberlieferung nur 
annahernd genau bestimmen. Fest diirfte zunachst stehen, da8 er sie 
nach der ,,Menschheit” und wohl auch nach der Ubersetzung von 
Lamennais’ ,,Livre du peuple” verfaSt hat. Da andere Tatsachen- 
berichte Weitlings einen gewissenhaften und mit einem vorziiglichen 
Gedichtnis begabten Berichterstatter bezeugen’, sollte man sich 
nimlich auch auf seinen eingangs zitierten Bericht vom Jahre 1851 
vetlassen kénnen, in dem er die Lieder fiir die ,, Volksklinge” nach der 
»Menschheit” und der Lamennaisiibersetzung aufzahlt. Sicher ist 
ferner, da Weitling die Lieder fiir die im Jahre 1841 erschienenen 
»Volksklinge” noch vor seinem endgiiltigen Weggang von Paris im 
Mai 1841 geschrieben hat.t Nach seinen oben zitierten Angaben 
liber seine ersten literarischen Verdffentlichungen schreibt Weitling 
nimlich in demselben Bericht, da8 er sich ,,spater” dann entschlossen 
hatte, eine Reise nach dem Siiden Frankreichs zu machen, aus der 
dann eine Reise in die Schweiz geworden sei.5 Alle diese Angaben 


1Zur Geschichte dieser Hutterer vgl. J. Loserth, Der Communismus der mahrischen 
Wiedertaufer im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, in: Archiv fiir Gsterreichische Geschichte, 
80, Bd., Wien 1894; Lydia Miiller, Der Kommunismus der mahrischen Wiedertaufer, 
Diss. Phil., Leipzig 1927. 

? Volksklange S. 23 (,,Jakob von Hutten”, Strophe 8). 

’ Vgl. dazu Ernst Barnikol, Weitling der Gefangene und seine Gerechtigkeit, Christentum 
und Sozialismus Bd. I, Kiel 1929, S. 94 ff. 

‘Zu Weitlings endgiiltiger Abreise von Paris vgl. Barnikol S, 140: Aussage Weitlings 
vot dem Verhérstichter v. Mei® in Ziirich am 24. Juni 1843 und Schliiter S. 59: Bericht 
Weitlings vom Juli 1851. 

*Schliiter S. 59. 
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macht Weitling im iibrigen unter der Uberschrift ,,Pariser Pro- 
paganda”!. Damit kommt also die Zeit zwischen etwa der Jahres- 
wende 1838/39 und Mai 1841 fiir die zwOlf Lieder Weitlings als Ent- 
stehungszeit in Frage. Wahrscheinlich sind sie aber itiberhaupt erst 
in den letzten Monaten entstanden, die Weitling in Paris verbrachte. 
Das Lied ,,An Lamennais”, das, wie aus dem Inhalt hervorgeht, an 
den im Gefangnis ,,schmachtenden” Lamennais gerichtet ist, kann 
jedenfalls erst Anfang 1841 geschrieben worden sein. Da Lamennais 
namlich nur einmal, und zwar vom 4. Januar 1841 an, von wo an 
er eine einjahrige Gefangnisstrafe zu verbiiBen begann, im Gefangnis 
gesessen hat,? ist dies Datum terminus a quo fiir die Enstehung dieses 
Liedes. Ein anderes, das ,,Rheinlied”, kann friihestens im Oktober 
1840 entstanden sein; denn Titel und Thema des Liedes weisen deut- 
lich daraufhin, daB Weitling es erst nach dem Bekanntwerden von 
Nikolas Beckers ,,Rheinlied” geschrieben hat.3 Beckers bekanntes Lied, 
das in der Rheinkrise vom Herbst 1840 zum Symbol des neuerwachten 
deutschen NationalbewuBtseins wurde, ist erstmals in der ,,Trier- 
schen Zeitung” vom 18.9.1840 verdffentlicht und im Oktober 1840 
in K6ln zum ersten Mal 6ffentlich gesungen worden.! Die Vermutung, 
daB Weitling auch die anderen Lieder erst in dieser Zeit geschrieben 
hat, liegt damit immerhin nahe, zumal Weitling vom Sommer bis 
Ende 1840 tiberhaupt nicht in Paris war5 und vor dieser Abwesenheit 
sich wohl eher noch mit der Ubersetzung des Buches von Lamennais 
beschaftigt haben diirfte. 


Hinsichtlich der Melodien unterscheiden sich Weitlings Lieder nicht 
von der iibrigen politischen Handwerkerlyrik der 30er Jahre. Auch 
Weitling legt seinen Texten Melodien zugrunde, die den Handwerks- 
gesellen, fiir die die Lieder bestimmt waren, bekannt gewesen sein 
miissen. Nachweisen laBt sich letzteres z.B. fiir das ,,Loblied der 
Dummheit” (Nr. 6), das auf die Melodie des Liedes ,,Wenn mein 
Pfeifchen dampft und gliht” zu singen ist. Dieses steht namlich in 
dem erwihnten Liederbuch von 1835, das neben politischen auch 
eine Reihe von geselligen Liedern enthilt.* Auf zwei Lieder Weitlings 
(Nr. 1 und Nr. 9) trifft das allerdings nicht zu: Bei diesen ist ange- 


geben, sie seien ,,nach eigener Melodie” zu singen. Weitling hat sie 


1 Schliiter S. 58. 

2 Vgl. F. Duine, La Mennais. Sa vie, ses idées, ses ouvrages d’aprés les sources imprimées 
et les documents inédits, Paris 1922, p. 257. 

3 Vgl. S. 275, Anmerkung 6. 

4 Kunze S. 5. 

5 Nach Brugger S. 59 f. 

6 Liederbuch S, 162 ff. 
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also nicht wie die anderen Lieder nach einer Vorlage gereimt, ja es 
wird in den ,,Volksklangen” sogar der Eindruck erweckt, als habe er 
die Melodien zu diesen beiden Liedern selbst komponiert. Diese, an 
sich schon reichlich unwahrscheinliche, Annahme la8t sich zumindest 
bei einem der beiden Lieder aber einwandfrei widerlegen. Das Lied 
»Mut! dann geht’s gut” (Nr. 9) ist namlich unter einem anderen Titel 
(,Unsre Fahne”) — ,,W. Freimann, Schneider” unterzeichnet — in den 
yHeimathsklangen” von Eduard Rauch wiederabgedruckt worden, 
und zwar, wie alle 25 Lieder dieses Liederheftes, mit Noten. Alle 
Melodien der in den ,,Heimathsklangen” veréffentlichten Lieder, 
also auch die des Liedes von Weitling, stammen aber von einem 
gewissen Joseph Mainzer®, einem ehemaligen katholischen Priester,® 
der sich in Paris als Musiklehrer durchschlug und 1836 u.a. fran- 
zdsischen Ouvriers in unbekanntem Auftrag unentgeltlichen Singun- 
terricht erteilte.4 Man kann so wohl annehmen, da8 auch die Melodie 
des ,,Kriegslieds der Gleichen” (Nr. 1) von Mainzer stammt, wie 
dieser ja auch zu dem in den ,,Volksklangen” ohne Angabe einer 
Melodie verdffentlichten Lied von Heinrich Arends (Nr. 13) in den 
»Heimathsklingen” eine Melodie beigetragen hat.5 


ANHANG 


Die Reihenfolge, in der die Lieder hier verdffentlicht werden, ent- 
spricht nicht der, in welcher sie in den ,,Volksklangen” aufeinander- 
folgen, sondern folgt der Zusammenstellung nach inhaltlichen Ge- 
sichtspunkten wie sie oben versucht wurde. Da Weitlings und Arends’ 
Lieder in den ,,Volksklingen” nicht unmittelbar hintereinander 
oder sonstwie geordnet, sondern offenbar ganz willkiirlich verstreut 
abgedruckt sind, diirfte dieses Verfahren erlaubt sein. Die Seiten, 
auf denen die einzelnen Lieder in den ,,Volksklangen” abgedruckt 
sind, werden aber am Rande in [] angegeben. 

Rechtschreibung und Zeichensetzung sind durchwegs modernisiert, 
einige Druckfehler, die einwandfrei als solche zu erkennen sind, 
ohne weiteres berichtigt. 


' Heimathsklinge S. 14 f. 

2 Vel. den Titel dieses Liederbuches S. 271, Anmerkung 2. 

5 Nach Eduard Koloff in: Telegraph fiir Deutschland, Jahrgang 1838, S. 805. 

‘Nach Eduard Beuermann, Briissel und Paris, Leipzig 1837, 2. Bd., S. 135 und: Das 
Ausland, Jg. 1836, Nr. 260 vom 16.9., S. 1037 f. 

5 Heimathsklange S. 20 f. 
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A, Lieder Wilhelm Weitlings 


Ke 
Kriegslied der Gleichen. 


Nach eigner Melodie. 


Wie herrlich erténet im Freien 

Der Horner melodischer Klang! 

Der Gleichheit wir frohlich uns weihen 
Beim rauschenden Schlachtengesang! 


Chor. 


Ja, gilt es fiir Gleichheit zu sterben, 

Man furchtlos zam Todeskampf geht. 
Die Nachwelt wird dankbar dann erben, 
Was wir mit dem Schwert gesi’t! 


Nun ziehen wir alle als Briider 
Zum heiligen Kampfe hinaus. 

Die Volker erheben sich wieder; 
Kein Ehrenmann bleibt da zu Haus! 


Ja, gilt es etc. 


Nicht kampfen um Lohn wir und Orden, 
Um Geld nicht und eitelen Tand; 

Das ziemet nur fiirstlichen Horden 

Im niedrigen Sklavengewand. 


Ja, gilt es etc. 


Nicht unter besoldeten Herren 
Kampft unsre begeisterte Schar. 
Die sollen die Gleichheit nicht stéren, 
Die immer so heilig uns war. 
Ja, gilt es etc. 
Der Hauptmann, gewahlet von allen, 
Soll allen ein Bruder nur sein; 
Ein Bruder bei vollen Pokalen; 
Ein Vater, wenn’s drauf geht und drein. 
Ja, gilt es ete. 


a 
Der Aufbruch zum Kampf. 


Melodie: Schén ist’s unterm freien Himmel. 


Briider in geschloBnen Reihen, 

Wie es Gleichen ziemt und Freien, 
Geht es nun zum Kampfe fort! 

Unser junges Blut verspritze 

In gerechten Kampfes Hitze! 
Gleichheit ist das Losungswort. 





[89] 


[90] 


[9] 
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Freudig jauchzen alle Briider, 
Starker klingen unsre Lieder, 

Denn der Freiheit Morgen tagt! 
Dann nur lat sich’s lustig singen, 
Wenn wir kiihn die Waffen schwingen, 

Wenn man Blut und Leben wagt. 


Gleichheit, deinen stolzen Fahnen 
Wollen wir den Weg nun bahnen, 
Der zum Gliick der Menschheit fiihrt! 
Jeder Mann soll Bruder heiBen, 
Der die Knechtschaft zu zerreiBen, 
Zeit und Stunde nicht verliert. 


Tausendfaches Ungewitter 
Stiirze die Tyrannen nieder! 

Die im prunkenden Gewand 
Frech sich gegen uns verbunden, 
Uns so lang gedriickt, geschunden, 

Treffe unsre Racherhand! 


Die jetzt hinterm Ofen sitzen, 

Wenn wir unser Blut verspritzen, 
Treffe fortan Schimpf und Schand! 

Denen, die fiir Gleichheit gliihen, 

Und mit uns zum Kampfe ziehen: 
Reichet stolz die Bruderhand. 


Goldne Gleichheit! dir zu Ehren 
Bringen wir in frohen Chéren 
Nun ein donnerndes Hurrah. 
Wenn die Fahnen hoch wir pflanzen, 
Wenn im Kampf die Waffen tanzen, 
Schall’ ein donnerndes Hurrah! 


3. 
Rheinlied. 
Melodie des sachsischen Volksliedes. 


Bald soll an deinem Strand, o Rhein, 
Kein Deutscher mehr ein Sklave sein! 
Rings um dich werden schén und griin 
Der Freiheit Saaten herrlich bliih’n. 

Drum wollen wir dir Lieder weih’n; 

Drum hurrah hoch, du deutscher Rhein! 
Am Rhein, am Rhein, am deutschen Rhein; 
Soll alles Freund und Bruder sein. 


Der Franke will am deutschen Rhein, 
Der Russe Herr in Polen sein. 
Ei, fegt doch erst zum eignen Haus 
Den alten Sauerteig hinaus: 
Dann kommt zu uns am deutschen Rhein; 
Wir wollen Freund und Bruder sein, 
Am Rhein, etc. 
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Wenn einst an unserm deutschen Rhein 
Der Gleichheit alle ernst sich weih’n; 
Wenn jeder hat, was ihm gebricht: 

Dann gibt es Herrn und Knechte nicht; 
Denn fiihlt sich gliicklich groB und klein, 
Dann hurrah hoch, du deutscher Rhein! 
Am Rhein, etc. 


Und so, wie einst am deutschen Rhein, 
So soll’s in allen Landern sein. 
Der MiiBigginger sei verbannt 
Vom Rhein und fernsten Meerestrand. 
Dann wird kein Fremder Herr am Rhein, 
Kein Rheinbewohner Sklave sein! 
Am Rhein, etc. 


Einst wird auf seinen Rebenhdh’n { 
Man unser stolzes Banner seh’n. 
Der Menscbheit Banner soll es sein, 
Das sich erhebt am deutschen Rhein! [2 
Dann stimmen alle Vélker ein: 
Wir machen’s auch, wie die am Rhein! 
Am Rhein, etc. 


‘ [s 
Die deutschen Farben. 
Melodie: Heil unserm Bunde, Heil! 


Schwarz- rot- und golden Band, 

Ziere mein Vaterland, 

Das deutsche Land! 

Wo Deutschlands Tiirme steh’n 

Wo seine Fahnen weh’n, 

Soll man die Farben seh’n: 
Schwarz- Rot- und Gold. 


Wenn diese Farben weh’n. 

MuB unser Leid vergeh’n, } 

Des Zwiespalts Leid. 

Donau, Spree, Weser, Main, 

Elb’, Neckar, Oder, Rhein, 

Werden vereinigt sein 
Im Schwarz- Rot- Gold. 


Zaubrisches Farbenspiel 
Schenke der Freuden viel ' 

Dem deutschen Volk! ! 
Einig im Schwarz - Rot - Gold 

Schmih’n wir der Fiirsten Sold, 

Sind wir der Freiheit hold, - 
Im Schwarz - Rot - Gold. 
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Glanzt diese Farbenpracht, 
Dann Knechtschaft gute Nacht, 
Dein Joch ist aus! 

Schwenket den Freiheitshut; 
Fort mit der Schurkenbrut! 
FlieBe, du freies Blut, 

Fiir’s Schwarz - Rot - Gold! 
Gierges Schmarotzer-Heer 
Kriegt keine Steuern mehr, 

Wie es auch schmollt. 
Manner der Schmach und Schand’, 
Fort aus dem deutschen Land, 
Die ihr es nicht erkannt 
Im Schwarz - Rot - Gold. 


Jetzt sind wir alle gleich 

Im freien deutschen Reich! 

Hinausgetrollt, 

Was unser Mark verzehrt 

Was unstre Gleichheit stért, 

Was nicht die Farben ehrt 
Schwarz - Rot - Gold! 


5. 
Das Geld. 


Melodie: Auf, die Humpen vollgeschenkt! 


Trostlos, einsam und verlassen 
Lebt man ohne Geld. 
Andere verschwenden, prassen, 
Denn sie haben Geld. 


Drum laBt uns nach Gleichheit werben, 
Fiir sie leben, fiir sie sterben. 

LaBt himmelhoch ihr Banner weh’n; 
Die Knechtschaft mu8 zu Grunde geh’n. 


Wen das Gliick hat auserkoren, 
Tut, was ihm gefallt. 

Wer zum Sklaven nur geboren, 
Kann nichts ohne Geld. 


Drum laBt uns etc. 


» Wer nichts schafft, soll auch nichts essen”, 
HeiBt es in der Welt; 
Doch den Spruch die stets vergessen, 
Die den Sack voll Geld. 
Drum laBt uns _ etc. 


Gib das taglich Brot uns heute, 
Wenn’s Dir, Herr, gefallt. 
Dem, der nur am Gelde Freude, 


Gib statt deB’ nur Geld! 


Drum laBt uns _ etc. 
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Fiir die Freiheit seiner Briider 
Stritt schon mancher Held; 
Aber was verdarb ihn wieder ?- 
Immer nur das Geld. 
Drum laBt uns etc. 
Drum so schwore jeder heute 
Auf zum Himmelszelt, 
DaB er nur fiir Gleichheit streite, \ 
Aber nicht fiir’s Geld. 
Drum laBt uns ete. [14 
Fluch dem Mann in unsrer Mitte, 
Der den Schwur nicht hilt, 
Der ein Sklav’der schlechten Sitte, 
Dessen Gott das Geld. 


Drum laBt uns_ etc. { 


6. 
[58] Loblied der Dummheit. 


Melodie: Wenn mein Pfeifchen dampft und gliiht. 


Weil wir heut’ beim Wein und Bier 
Doch so;manches singen, 
[59] Will ich, liebe Dummheit, dir t 
auch ein Liedchen bringen! 
In dem Dummen regen sich [1 
Niemals bange Zweifel; / 
Er glaubt alles, fiirchtet sich 
Vor Gespenst und Teufel. 
Einigkeit im Vélkerbund 
Kiimmert ihn sehr wenig. 
Volksherrschaft ist ihm zu rund; 
Wo blieb sonst ein Kénig? 1 
Wenn ein wiitender Tyrann 
Stadt und Land verwiistet, 
Spricht der Dumme: GroBer Mann, 
Dich hat Gott geriistet! 
Wenn in Flitterstaat und Pracht 
Sich die GroBen blahen, 
Spricht der Dumme: Gut, das macht 
den Kommerz doch gehen! 
MuB der Herren gnadger Huld 
Halb umsonst er dienen, 
Schiebet er die ganze Schuld 
Nur auf die Maschinen. 
[60] Und wenn man zuweilen fragt, 
Warum schlechte Zeiten, 
Gleich der nachste Dummkopf sagt: ! (t 
*s Geld fehlt untern Leuten. 
Dringt um schmale Kost und Lohn 
Hungernd man zum Ziele, 
Spricht der lieben Dummheit Sohn: 
»Unser sind zu viele.” 
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Wird er endlich matt und bleich, 
Stirbt er froh im Glauben 
An ein schénes Himmelreich 
Voll gebratner Tauben. 
Wohl dem, der fiir Dummheit gliiht, 
Dem der Kopf vernagelt, 
Der das Himmelszelt ansieht 
Wie die Gans, wenn’s hagelt. 


73 
Klage und Hoffnung. 
Melodie: Leb wohl, du teures Land ect. 


Heiter bliihten mir des Lebens Freuden; 
Hold war mir die giitige Natur. 
O wie wenig gib’es hier zu leiden, 
Liebte jeder sich im Bruder nur! 
Aber iiberall ist nur zu finden: 
Egoismus, List und Ubermacht. 
Sei verdammt, verruchtes Reich der Siinden, 
Und versink’ in ewge Grabesnacht! 
Aus der Heimat lieblichem Gefilde 
Wandt’ ich nach der Ferne meinen Blick - 
Meine Ruhe, meine Traumgebilde 
Nahm ich mit, samt dem getriumten Gliick. 
Kann ich das Ersehnte nirgends finden, 
Nie erlangen? Wird die Freiheit nie 
Sich ein dauernd Bruderreich begriinden; 
Herrscht sie ewig nur in Phantasie? 
Ist sie nur im Ideal vorhanden? 
Wird das Gute, das Vollkommne nie, 
Von den Briidern Jesu Christs verstanden, 
Ausgefiihrt in edler Harmonie? 
Wird das allgemeine edle Streben 
Vieler groBen Manner stets verkannt? 
Opfern sie unniitz Blut und Leben, 
Flohen unniitz Eltern, Freund und Land? 
Kann ich nirgends auf der Erde finden, 
Was die Brust seit vielen Jahren hebt? — 
MuB man am Verjahrten streng sich binden; 
Siindigt, wer nicht mehr am Alten klebt? 
Nein! denn Hoffnung wird uns noch geleiten 
Zu der Freiheit goldnem Morgenrot. 
Unter ihrem Fittig laBt uns streiten 
Fiir die Freiheit, Briider, bis zum Tod! 
Besser wird es einst, das kann nicht fehlen; 
Aber Wunder werden dann gescheh’n. 
Die ihr Geld in Koffern zahlen, 
Werden nackt aus den Palasten geh’n. 
Und darin wird der Arme schalten. 
Mit des reichen Mannes Uberflu8 
Wird die Menschheit frohe Tafel halten, 
Wahrend jetzt sie schmilich darben muB. 
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Streiten werd’ ich, bis ich untergehe! 
Selbst wenn ich in grauser Knechtschaft Nacht 
Alle Volker iiberwiltigt sehe » [re 
Durch des Goldes bése Zaubermacht, 
Wird die Hoffnung mich an’s Grab geleiten. 
Wie ein schénes, fernes Morgenrot 
Wird sie mir im Kampfe Mut bereiten, 
Und mir Sieg verleihen oder Tod! 


8. 
Der Universalist. 


Melodie des sachsischen Volksliedes. 


Umschling’, o heilig Bruderband, 
Jedwedes Volk und jedes Land: 
Bekampfet sei ohn’ UnterlaB ' 
Der Eigennutz und wilde HaB! 
Die ganze Menschheit ohne Zahl 
Sei Gast und Bruder allzumal! 


Chor 


Die ganze Menschheit ohne Zahl 
Sei Gast und Bruder allzumal! 


Des freien Mannes Vaterland \ 
Ist nur dem freien Mann bekannt. [7 
Der Sklave sperrt’s in Grenzen ein, 
Um desto linger Knecht zu sein. 
Die Grenzen, die bisher gemacht, 
Sind fiir die Sklaven nur erdacht. 
Ja ja- ete. 
Was geht mich Menschenmachwerk an; 
Ich bin ein stolzer, freier Mann. 
So weit der FuB durch’s Land mich tragt, 
Mir Freundes Herz entgegenschlagt, ; 
An jedem FluB, an jedem Strand 
Ist Uberall mein Vaterland. 
Ja ja- etc. 
Das scheidet mich vom Bruder nicht, 
DaB er nicht meine Sprache spricht. 
Es trennt mich nicht vom Vaterland 
Die Sprache, die mir unbekannt. ) [9. 
Mein Vaterland, das ist die Welt 
Samt allen Vélkern, die sie zahlt. 
Ja ja- etc. 
Die Welt regiert ein groBer Herr 
In hohen Himmeln waltet er; [9 
Doch ewig jung und ewig neu 
Ist allen seine Lieb und Treu. ; 
Wie Kinder zu dem Vater auf, 
Blickt alles Volk zu ihm hinauf! 
Ja ja- etc. 
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9. 
Mut! dann geht’s gut. 


Nach eigner Melodie. 


Nie kann ein Volk als Brudervolk bestehen, 
Nie stark und fest in seinen Grenzen sein, 
Wenn seine Fahnen nicht der Menschheit wehen: 
Drum wenn dereinst die unsern sich erhdhen, 
Dann gilt es uns und eine Welt befrei’n! 


Begeisterung fiir unsern heil’gen Glauben 
Halt uns zusammen in der schweren Zeit. 
Mag wider uns des Schicksals Tiicke schnauben, 
Dem blinden Haufen Trost und Hoffnung rauben: 
Was uns verbunden, bindet uns noch heut! 


Was wir gefiihlt, das fiihlen Millionen; 
Was uns beseelt, es lebt in jeder Brust. 
Die Habsucht mag auf Saicken Goldes thronen, 
Verrat und Trug mit blanken Miinzen lohnen, 
Wohl bessern Lohnes sind wir uns bewuBt. 


Wohl hat uns mancher siiBe Wahn betrogen, 
Doch mutlos keine Tauschung noch gemacht. 
Die Igel, die an unserm Mark gesogen, 

Die Freunde, die dem Freundesbund gelogen, 
verschwinden einst, wenn unser Morgen tagt! - 


Die Kraft erbliiht, es fiillen sich die Reihen; 
Das Volk will Herr in allen Landern sein; 
Noch einen Sturm, dann werden die Getreuen 
Sich gegenseitig Kraft und Beistand leihen, 
Und eine Welt von langem Joch befrei’n. 


Noch eine Weile mag die Willkiihr schalten 
Mit ihrer bunten Fahnen tollem Zeug; 
Wir werden treu zu einer einz’ gen halten 
Und majestatisch wird sie sich entfalten; 
Dann hurrah hoch! du schénes Bruderreich. 


10. 
Wahrheit. 
Melodie: Unsre Wiesen griinen wieder. 


Soll in Sangers Vaterlande 
Knechtschaft herrschen immerdar? 
Lug, Verrat, Betrug und Schande, 
Bleibt das, wie es immer war? 
Nein! die Wahrheit wird einst siegen; 
Thres Zaubers Donnerwort 
Wird durch alle Lander fliegen, 
Schwemmt den Irrtum reiBend fort. 
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Drum zur Wahrheit fest wir halten, 
Threr Strahlen milder Schein, 
Soll im Herzen nie erkalten, 
Nie getriibt, verfalschet sein; 
Denn sie wird uns noch geleiten 
Zur erwiinschten Einigkeit. 
Unter ihrem Lichte streiten 
laBt uns fiir die goldne Zeit. 


Goldne Zeit der Menschenliebe! 
Goldne Zeit im Vélkerbund! 
Denkend dein, das Auge triibe, 
Wird das kranke Herz gesund. 
Ja, wit werden dich erringen, 
Aller Vélker goldne Zeit! 
Dir, der unsre Lieder klingen; 
Dir, der unser Tun geweiht!! 


Auf die Wahrheit drum wir bauen, 
Die die Liebe uns erregt. 

Gibt’s ein Herz in deutschen Gauen, 
Das nicht fiir den Bruder schligt? 

Gibt es unter deutschen Briidern 
Einen, der noch nicht erkannt, 

Was in Worten, Schrift und Liedern, 
Wir Verrat und Trug genannt? 


Unter Briidern gibt es keinen; 
Unter Sklaven? — das mag sein. 
Wenn die Briider sich vereinen, 
Stehen jene dann allein. 
LaBt uns drum zusammenhalten 
In dem heiligen Verein; 
Mag der Sklave einzeln walten, 
Der nicht frei und gleich will sein. 


II. 


An Lamennais. 


Melodie des dsterreichischen Volksliedes. 


Der Du uns der Nacht entrissen, 
Und geleitet himmelan; 

Der dem Glauben und dem Wissen 
Kiihn gezeichnet seine Bahn; 

Unser Vater, sei gepriesen 
Lamennais, Du groBer Mann. :,: 


Leuchte uns mit deinem Lichte 
Ferner auf der dunklen Bahn; 

Auf der GroBen Gunst verzichte 
Wie du es bisher getan. 

Deiner Worte Kraft vernichte, 
Was des Goldes Zauber spann! 


*>° 


1 sic! Die letzten beiden Zeilen dieser Strophe gelten offenbar wieder der ,,Wahrheit”, 
nicht mehr der ,,goldnen Zeit”. 
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Ohne Wanken, ohne Zagen 
Tragst Du stolz Dein Leben lang 
Jenes Kreuz, das der getragen, 
Der den Kelch der Leiden trank. 
Darum aller Herzen schlagen 
Dir im feierlichen Sang. 


[67] Um den Vater nun wir bangen, 
Den des Kerkers Luft umgibt. 
Nach dem Lehrer wir verlangen, 
Dessen Alter so getriibt. 
Unsre Herzen an Dir hangen, 


Lamennais, den jeder liebt. :,: 


12. 


[21] Jakob von Hutten. 


Dreihundert Jahre hat der Ruf geschwiegen, 
Vom edelsten der deutschen Mannerschar. 
Die falschen Weisen, die das Volk betriigen, 
Sie lassen Staub auf seinem Namen liegen, 
Verschweigen es, was er dem Volke war. 


Manch Denkstein preist in unsern deutschen Hainen 
So manchen Held, so manchen groBen Mann, 
Mein spahend Auge sucht umsonst den seinen! 
[22] Fiir unsern Vater Hutten gibt es keinen: 
Und wer hat je des Guten mehr getan? 


Was GroBes auch die Welt besessen; 
Was Herrliches des deutsche Volk gebar, 
Nicht leicht kann sich’s mit unserm Hutten messen, 
O méchte nimmer unser Volk vergessen, 
DaB er des Musterstaates Stifter war! 


Des Mammons Zauber floh vor seinen Blicken, 
Vor seinem Wort der Habsucht gierger Zahn. 
Von seinen Werken sprach man mit Entziicken; 
Denn was er tat, er tat’s um zu begliicken, 
Als Menschenfreund und echter Biedermann. 


Das schéne Wort: ,,Verkaufe deine Giiter, 
Und teile unter’s arme Volk sie aus”, 
Aus Huttens Munde hallt’ es freundlich wieder; 
Er teilte unter seine armern Briider 
Die eignen Schitze edelmiitig aus. 


Als Martyrer hat er fiir uns gerungen 
Im Feuertod, — der edle, deutsche Sohn! 
Thm ist ein schéner Sieg gelungen: 
Des Reichtums Zauber hat er stolz bezwungen. 
Unsterblichkeit sei seiner Taten Lohn! 


1Der Wiedertiufer Jakob Huter, den Weitling mit ,,Jakob von Hutten” meint (s.o.), 
wurde am 25. Februar 1536 in Innsbruck durch Verbrennen hingerichtet. 








































[23] 


[185] 


In deutschem Gau auf Mahrens stillen Haiden, 
Da griindete er seine Republik. 
Versammelte ein Volk zu heil’gen Freuden, 
Befreit von Sklavenjoch und Sklavenleiden, 
Nur jeder wirkend fiir des andern Gliick. 


Sie lebten in Gemeinschaft aller Giiter; 
Arbeitsamkeit war jedes Bruders Pflicht. 
Laut rief’s im Reich: Es leben Mahrens Briider! 
Des Irrtums Babeltiirme stiirzten nieder; 
Doch Deutschlands Fiirsten stiirzten mit ihm nicht. 


Es mordete die dreiBigképf’ge Hyder’ 
Seit jener Zeit das freie deutsche Wort, 
Und nur durch Blut und Tod belebt man’s wieder. 
Geduld und Mut, ihr meine deutschen Briider; 
Wir stiirmen noch zu solchem Kampfe fort. 


B. Lied von Heinrich Arends 


13. 
Die goldne Zeit. 


Wenn eines Weh des andern Brust durchschauert, 
Kein Schmerzensblick vergebens Hilfe fleht, 
Kein Haupt entschlaft, das Liebe nicht betrauert, 
Kein klagend Herz verlassen untergeht, 
Der HaB erstirbt und Rache nicht mehr draut, 

Dann schwebt herab der Menschheit goldne Zeit. 


Erbliiht dem Menschen unter allen Zonen, 

Wohin er blickt, auch eine Heimat nur; 

Sieht iiberall er seine Briider wohnen, 

Durchtobt kein Krieg des Landmanns stille Flur, — 

Schweigt aller Zwist, verjahrter Volkerstreit: 
Dann schwebt herab der Vélker goldne Zeit. 


Baut Selbstsucht nirgends ihren Gétzentempel, 
Triibt nirgends mehr der Wahrheit himmlisch Licht; 
Ersteht die Welt cin hehrer Gottestempel, 
Wo Gleichheit alle Menschen sanft umflicht. 
Wo Liebe sie zu Briidern alle weiht: 

Dann ist sie da, — der Menschheit Wonnezeit! 


2 Gemeint sind damit die in der vorigen Strophe apostrophierten ,,Fiirsten” Deutschlands. 
Die Zahl 30 ist allerdings nicht wértlich zu nehmen: der Deutsche Bund bestand nach 
1815 zunachst aus 36, spater nach der Vereinigung einiger thiiringischer, aus 34 Staaten. 
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RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHY 


BANNING, W. Kerk en Communisme. Boekencentrum N.V., ’s-Gra- 
venhage 1959. 119 pp. Hfl. 4.75. 


Without denying the necessity of a firm attitude against Communism, the author, as 
a Protestant theologian and a democratic-socialist, discusses the achievements of 
Communism and, most of all, its ideological basis, ie. the force from which such 
enormous energies have sprung. He does so in order to find an answer to the intel- 
lectual challenge of Communism, and within the framework of his main question 
he analyses the position of the various Churches in Russia and Eastern Europe. 
He concludes that the Churches in the West should support the idea of social reform 
as a fundamental answer to what amounts to the most threatening problem of our time. 


Brookes, EpGar H. The City of God and the Politics of Crisis. 
Oxford University Press, London 1960. x, 111 pp. 10/6-. 


Mr Brookes here shows the relevance of St Augustine’s De Civitate Dei to our time 
characterised as the politics of crisis. Starting from the situation in South-Africa he 
relates, in the course of his study, the whole world situation to his disquisition, in 
which parallels are repeatedly drawn between Augustine’s time and ours. 


Dex Vasro, Lanza. Les quatre fléaux. Editions Denoél, Paris 1959. 
366 pp. NF. 14.00. 


In an aphoristic style the author here presents his philosophy, which has a strongly 
Christian-ethic.1 foundation. After a description of the four scourges called into 
existence by man (misery, slavery, war and rebellion), in which the author also ex- 
presses his social-economical views, he goes on to point out the ways to survival 
open to humanity. In this connection an extensive consideration of Gandhi’s philoso- 
phy of life occurs. 


Fucus, Emit. Christliche und marxistische Ethik. Lebenshaltung 
und Lebensverantwortung des Christen im Zeitalter des werdenden 
Sozialismus. Zweiter Teil. Herbert Reich Evang. Verlag GmbH., 
Hamburg-Bergstedt; Koehler & Amelang, Leipzig 1959, 247 pp. 
DM. 5.50. 


The first volume of this remarkable dissertation was mentioned in Vol. III. (1958), 
Pt. 1, on p. 123. This second volume deals theologically with a number of historical 
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and actual questions. The underlying thought is that behind Marxist (including 
Communist) “atheism” is God, whose intentions it represents and fulfills in the world, 
This extreme Barthianism does indeed stress the need for a struggle against human 
“alienation” — a struggle which is said to be part and parcel of the Christian gospel 
in its purest form. 


Heer, FrrepRICH und GERHARD SzczEsny. Glaube und Unglaube, 
Ein Briefwechsel. See: SzczEsNy, GERHARD. 


Hetss, Ropert. Wesen und Formen der Dialektik. Kiepenheuer & 
Witsch, K6ln, Berlin 1959. 191 pp. DM. 12.80. 


{n this well written philosophical dissertation on dialectics prof. Heiss posits the 
validity of the dialectical method in various forms. In one chapter a very stimulating 
comparison is drawn between Hegel, Marx, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche — the last 
three having, each in his own way, elaborated on the “negation” in Hegel’s system. 
Special mention should here be made of the concise, but very clarifying treatment of 
Hegel’s description of the essence of the biirgerliche Gesellschaft to which Marx’ con- 
ceptions are so much akin. 


Lepr, IGNacz. Von Marx zu Christus. Verlag Styria, Graz, Wien, 
K6ln 1957. 377 pp. S. 99.50. 


The original French edition of this work appeared under the title “Jtinéraire de Karl 
Marx a Jesus-Christ”. The book gives a vivid picture of the author’s search for absolute 
values that he first hoped to find in Communism, and then in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Especially interesting from the viewpoint of social history is the detailed 
description of his experiences in the Soviet Union and in the French C.P. before the 
last war. It was not “treason” which caused Stalin to become a terrorist dictator, 
but this development was a consequence of atheist Marxism — this is the main con- 
clusion drawn by the author who now is a Roman Catholic priest, but as such has 
preserved some of the readiness to criticize that made him leave the C.P. 


PAPpPENHEIM, Frirz. The Alienation of Modern Man. An Inter- 

pretation based on Marx and Tonnies. Monthly Review Press, New 

York 1959. 189 pp. $ 4.00. 
With much sympathy the author discusses some philosophies as regards their con- 
ception of alienation, and in particular Marx’ theory of alienation and Ténnies’ “Ge- 
meinschaft-Gesellschaft” antithesis which he also applies to modern conditions — Western 
society, according to him, being still in a position of human alienation. He gives a 
number of examples of that form of alienation predominant under capitalist conditions, 
without, however, denying that it may present itself in other forms also under commu- 
nism — as was demonstrated by the 1956 Hungarian revolution. Mr. Pappenheim 
concludes that it may take decades to firmly establish the new order in which alienation 
will be a thing of the past. 


Sive, Lucren. La différence. Deux essais: Lénine, philosophe com- 
muniste. Sur la Somme et le Reste d’Henri Lefébvre. [Les essais de 
la Nouvelle Critique, no. 7]. Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 220 pp. 
NE. 6,50. 
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ling This dissertation on the validity of Communism combines practical arguments (the 
veld, strength of the Soviet Union) with a — rather perfunctory, but adroit — analysis of 
man} modern “capitalist political thought and a theoretical discussion of Lenin’s “Materialism 
spel and Empiriocriticism” in order to arrive at a sharp criticism, based on orthodox 


communist conceptions, of Henri Lefébvre’s “La somme et le reste”, which was te- 


viewed in this journal, vol. IV (1959) Pt. 2, p. 331. The tendency of Mr. Séve’s book 
be is “orthodox”, the form intelligent. 


| SzczesNy, GERHARD. Die Zukunft des Unglaubens. Zeitgemisse 
-& ‘  Betrachtungen eines Nichtchristen. Paul List Verlag, Miinchen 1959. 
| 220pp. DM. 12.80. 


; the Heer, FRIEDRICH und GERHARD SzczeEsny. Glaube und Unglaube. 


+ Ein Briefwechsel. Paul List Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 154 pp. DM. 1.90. 
> last 


Erudition, acumen, lucidity — such are the qualifications which Mr. Szczesny’s book 





red | certainly deserves. In a thought-provoking way he puts argument on argument to 
coe | prove that, although an increasing proportion of people in Western countries (notably 
Germany) have lost all ties with organised religion but for the most formal ones, 
Christianity still largely maintains a position of control, bothintellectually and socially, 
. which infringes on the freedom of the “unbelievers”. This is only the general tendency 
‘ien, of the book which seriously analyses the origins and growing impact of Christianity, 
the pseudo-religions such as national socialism that could make headway only because 
» Karl | of the hollowness of official Christianity among broad sections of the nation, and the 
shite need of a new, modern philosophy that would offer moral support to those who are 
tholic to all practical intents and purposes no Christians any more; this would produce a 
tailed healthier situation for Christianity as well. The second book is a highly interesting 
oath discussion between an open-minded Roman Catholic and Mr. Sczzesny, in which 
stator, the practical issues of modern democracy and its defence occupy a large place. Both 
ecae. books may have a fundamental value. 
ch has 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ntet- 


New | Angestellte und Arbeiter in der Betriebspyramide. Eine empirisch- 

soziologische Studie iiber die Verteilung der Arbeitsplaitze von 
con | Angestellten und Arbeitern, ihre Personaldaten und Arbeitsverdien- 
s“G. | stein Betrieben der gewerblichen Wirtschaft. Von Dieter Claessens, 
Vesten Jochen Fuhrmann, Giinther Hartfiel, Hans Zirwas. Westlicher Ber- 


ame , liner Verlagsgesellschaft Heenemann KG, Berlin-Wilmersdorf 1959. 
itions, | 

omm. | 100PP: DM. 32.00. 

enheim An investigation in some West-Berlin industries has provided the authors with the 
enation data for this interesting and timely study. The most important conclusion is that the 


reality of the functional differences between workers and “white collar” (Angeste/lten) 
widely differs from the generally accepted picture. It is found that in many industries 
com- the lowest group of Angestel/ten mostly performs low- and unqualified labour, while 
for skilled “hand-labour” often a considerably higher qualification is needed; this 
tendency, according to the author, is liable to grow stronger under the influence of 
increasing modernisation. 


ais de 
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BANNING, W. Machten en Mensen. Bijdrage tot een bezinnnig op 
mogelijkheden en gevaren van menselijk leven in de technische 
maatschappij. De Erven F. Bohn N.V., Haarlem 1959. 211 pp, 
Hf. 7.50. 


The author in this book tries to define the impact of modern technology on the values 
of Western civilisation, and the social consequences of modern economic developments, 
He does so in order to find new perspectives for a “creative democracy” and as a 
protestant he finds many an answer to the problems of our time in Christian ethics 
which are conceived not as a narrow dogma, but as a guiding principle. Political 
action should, however, be based on a cooperation of all, Christians and non-Christians, 
“for humanity and liberation ” from those powers that threaten freedom. 


Brecker, Howarpb. Soziologie als Wissenschaft vom sozialen Han- 
deln. Bearb. und hrsg. von Burkart Holzner. Holzner Verlag, Wiirz- 
burg 1960. 402 pp. DM. 35.00. 


This is the German edition of Becker’s Through Values to Social Interpretation, 
which appeared in 1950; only the chapter on Sacred and Secular Societies has been 
omitted. It has been edited by Burkart Holzner, who has also written the introduction, 
in which the outstanding characteristics of Becker’s theory (sacral and secular value 
systems, content of Becker’s conception of value) have been subjected to a short 
consideration. The work is a complete summary of Becker’s theoretical sociology, 
which deviates in some respects from current American sociology. At the end a 
glossary is included containing sociological terms with German and English equiva- 
lents. 


Brancui, H. Wij en de misdaad. Wereld-Bibliotheek, Amsterdam, 
Antwerpen 1959. 124 pp. Hfl. 2.40. 


This pleasantly written introduction to criminology, which is no. 131 of the Wereld- 
Boog series, outlines the most important criminological theories and opinions in a way 
easy to follow for the general reader without conceding too much of the scientific 
value to readability. The author does not avoid the fundamental questions, such as 
the why of criminality, the relation between society and crime, motivations of punish- 
ment, etc. Some forms of crime, e.g. juvenile delinquency and sexual offences, are 
discussed in detail. 


Bowen, WiLi1AM G. The Wage-Price Issue. A Theoretical Analysis. 
Princeton Unversity Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1960. xvi, 447 pp. $ 8.50. 
With the help of a “Dilemma Model” a detailed study is made here of the wage- price 
issue and of the dilemma of inflationsemployment. On the latter the author arrives 
at the conclusion, that no single cause can be indicated: it is the joint product of a 
complex of interdependent factors. To isolate a single cause would imply the passing 
of a value judgment, and this also applies to the choice of a solution. Of special interest 
to social historians is the chapter devoted to the institutional factors involved, e.g. 
the labour unions and wage setting practices as, for instance, collective bargaining. 


Byrp, Roserr O. Quaker Ways in Foreign Policy. University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto 1960. ix, 230 pp. $ 5.00. 


The author is concerned, in this study, with the Quaker approach to foreign policy. 
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op To this purpose he outlines the backgrounds of the Quaker values and gives a de- 
he scription of the philosophy of this group as regards the Universe, Man, God, and such 
sp ! political key-concepts as power and justice. The third part of the book is of value 


on account of the survey given of the development of the relationship between 
Quakerism and foreign policy from 1647 till now. The preface to this interesting 
lues study has been written by Hans J. Morgenthau. 
nts, 
aS a 


Ciecc, H. A. A New Approach to Industrial Democracy. Basil 
ri , Blackwell, Oxford 1960. viii, 140 pp. 18/6. 


v2 The occasion for the writing of this essay was a conference on Workers’ Participation 
in Management, held in September 1958. The author gives an outline of the back- 
ground of this idea and goes on to post-war developments, discussing a number of 
an- 


alternative methods to attain economical democracy with reference to the examples 
\tZ- set by Britain (Joint Consultation), France, Germany (Co-determination), Jugoslavia 

(Workers’ Councils) and Israel. The Jugoslavian experiment in particular is intelligent- 
} ly and discriminatively analysed. 


ion, Coppan ,ALFRED. Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eight- 
alue eenth Century. A Study of the Political and Social Thinking of Burke, 
_ Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. 2nd ed. George Allen & 


eo . Unwin Ltd., London 1960. xiv, 280 pp. 18/-. 

egal e Prof. Cobban’s study of the political thought of Burke ‘and his followers, the Lake 
Poets, of which the first edition appeared in 1929, fully merits this reprint. He deals 
with Burke’s thought and that of the Lake Poets in a remarkably objective way without 

am, falling into the partisan standpoints of either the political Left or the political Right. 

In a penetrating manner e.g. Burke’s theory of the nature of the political relationship 
reld- | is investigated and reduced to its essence, i.e. nationality; the author points out that 
way | this conception of the nation-state excluded the idea of Sovereignty. 
a 
atific 
sh as 


, CouwENBERG, S. W. De strijd tussen progressiviteit en conservatisme. 


a ' Sociologische en cultuurhistorische belichting van een veelomstreden 
; tegenstelling. N.V. Uitgeversmaatschppij Pax, ’s-Gravenhage 1959. 
380 pp. Hfl. 17.50. 

beg The opposition of “progressivity” and “conservatism” which in Dutch political 
J 0» theory and propaganda plays a conspicuous role, is discussed here in historical 
price | perspective by a Roman Catholic author whose ideal is a Christian-Democratic Party, 
tives | and who denies the validity of the said opposition. His criticism on socialism and 
of a social democratic achievement (for instance, in Germany) is trenchant, but does not 
ssing always seem free from one-sidedness. Next to socialism, liberalism is said to be 
rerest patrified. The author gives a historical survey of the main political trends as they 
, eg. developed in the 19th and 2oth centuries, including “romantic conservatism” and 
ning. fascism. Although the treatment is somewhat schematic, many passages are thought- 

provoking. Among the sources quoted recent pronouncements made by Dutch and 
y of } other politicians occupy a large place. The book is an important contribution to the 


| political discussions of our time and the bias with which the author judges some 
phenomena and trends should not make the reader forget his often original approach 
olicy. and broad knowledge. 
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CuviLuieR, ARMAND. Kurzer Abriss der soziologischen Denkweise, 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. xi, 187 pp. DM. 17.60. 


This is the German translation of the well-known work by Prof. Cuvillier ntroduction 
4 /a sociologie, of which the fifth edition has been taken as basis. The translators, 
F. H. Oppenheim and H. Maus, have succeeded in preserving the clarity and the 
terseness of the original, which gives a good impression of traditional French sociolo- 
gical thought, and especially of Durkheim’s theories and pioneer work for sociology 
in France. 


FirtH, RAayMonp. Social Change in Tikopia. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London 1960. 360 pp. 45/-. 


Tikopia, the Polynesian island, has been described before in the author’s famous 
book We, The Tikopia. After 23 years he has returned to the island to study the social 
change that has taken place since his last visit. He describes the changes due to 
Westernization and those due to internal movements, such as the development of 
population and the famine resulting from a severe drought. Like his former book 
this one can be considered a contribution of the first order to social anthropology, 
while it is of great importance for the study of social change in general. 


FrreDRICH, Cart Joacutm. Demokratie als Herrschafts- und Lebens- 
form. Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg 1959. 123 pp. DM. 9.00. 


The series of Studien zur Politik of the Institut fiir Politische Wissenschaft of the University 
of Heidelberg opens with this book, which provides an excellent introduction on 
the democratic form of government and such related problems as elite groups, 
planning, pluralism and tolerance, and independent thinking and propaganda. As an 
appendix a chapter from the New Belief in the Common Man is added, a publication 
by Prof. Friedrich from 1942, of which some themes have here been further elabo- 
rated, 


Garaupy, Rocer. Die Freiheit als philosophische und historische 
Kategorie. Mit einem Vorwort von Maurice Thorez. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1959. 555 pp. DM. 8.50. 
The French original of this work, which has appeared in 1955, was noticed in Vol. 
X of the Bulletin (1955), the predecessor of the Review. The author here presents his 
Russian thesis, in which the concept of liberty is developed in contrast with alienation 


(freedom as a normative principle is considered highly unreal). In his interpretation 
of Marx’ conception of liberty the author follows Communist usage. 


GREEN, ARNOLD W. Sociology. An Analysis of Life in Modern So- 
ciety. 3rd ed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, To- 
ronto, London 1960. xvi, 672 pp. Ill. 54/-. 
The third edition of this sociology textbook is radically revised ; thus two new chapters, 
» Lhe Law and Social Control”, and ,, The Law and Crime and Punishment” have been 
added, while in other places large parts of the text have been rewritten. The book is 
designed for thegeneral reader and for the first-year student, which is the reason why 


the treatment has been kept simple and why, especially, conceptual and theoretical 
material, research methods and techniques are mostly left out. It is, furthermore, 
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very much orientated to the American situation (much attention is devoted, for 
instance, to minority and racial problems and American institutions): this finds 
expression in the examples chosen. 


Hamburger Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftspolitik. 
Hrsg. von Heinz-Dietrich Ortlieb. 4. Jahr. Zur Ordnung von Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft. Festausgabe fiir Eduard Heimann zum 7o. 
Geburtstage. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1959. 348 pp. 
DM. 14.80. 


The fourth Hamburger Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftspolitik contains many 
interesting contributions by German, American and Dutch authors, of whom we 
mention O. H. von der Gablentz (on democratic totalitarianism), W. Banning, R. 
Dahrendorf, Karl Loewenstein and H. D. Ortlieb, who is also the editor of this col- 
lection. André Philip, in his essay, deals with the problem of aid to underdeveloped 
countries; for economic development a number of prerequisites must be present, 
ie. a reform ‘of the social structure, selfresponsibility and a stable government (rather 
than between ,,democratic” and ,,authoritarian”, a distinction between _,,authoritarian- 
totalitarian” and “authoritarian-liberal” should be made). A stabilisation of the prices 
of the raw materials is, in the author’s view, the very first requirement for a successful 
economic development of the underdeveloped countries. 


Influence des expériences communistes sur les doctrines. Semaine 
d’études, 27-31 octobre 1958. Centre d’étude des pays de l’Est, Institut 
de Sociologie Solvay en collaboration avec le Centre national pour 
étude des pays 4 régime communiste, Bruxelles 1959. xi, 187 pp. 
B.fr. 210. 


The lectures of the 1958 conference are of great interest as to the theme of discussion 
and also because of their high level. Prof. R. Uvalic points out the importance of the 
Yugoslavian experiment and states that this is the application most faithful to Marxist 
theory, partly on account of an avoidance of state bureaucracy. This should be attribut- 
ed to the importance of the workers’ councils and the thesis of the decay of the state. 
Among the other interesting lectures that by M. Rosenne on Istrael’s collectivist 
experience should be mentioned. 


Kepourtg, Eute. Nationalism. Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., London 1960. 

151 pp. 21/-. 
The purport and origin of the concept of nationality and nationalist ideology are 
investigated in this illuminating study. Prof. Kedourie examines the philosophical 
backgrounds of the nineteenth century against which the rise of this ideology should 
be seen, its purport during the French revolution and linguistic entanglements, 
notably as they become explicit in Fichte. In the last two chapters the impact of nation- 
alism on politics is traced with reference to examples from Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope and from the Middle East. This excellent work highly contributes to a better 
insight into one of the most important ideologies of the last century and a half. 


Kuatr, Stcurp. Zur Theorie der Industrialisierung. Hypothesen 
iiber die Bedingungen, Wirkungen und Grenzen eines vorwiegend 
durch technischen Fortschritt bestimmten wirtschaftlichen Wachs- 
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tums. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1959. 546 pp. DM. 


45.00. 


With the help of some models the author investigates the industrialisation process 
in this work, the first volume of a new series: Untersuchungen zur Volkswirtschaft, edited 
by Prof. Fritz Voigt. Attention is paid to important factors influencing the process, 
such as state regulation, population growth and state of technological progress. For 
study purposes the industrialisation process has been divided into three phases: 
“take-off”, completion and stagnation; throughout the book the usefulness of this 
division is apparent. Mention should be made of the impressive bibliography and the 
large number of studies used for this investigation. 


K1LoosTERBOER, W. Involuntary Labour since the Abolition of 


Slavery. A Survey of Compulsory Labour throughout the World. 
E. J. Brill, Leiden 1960. 215 pp. Hfl. 25.—. 


This study can be considered a supplement to H. J. Nieboer’s thesis, published in 
1900, in which the occurrence of slavery is related to the economic structure (the 
extent to which labour is available, and the natural resources, especially land), Dr 
Kloosterboer continues the investigation on compulsory labour after the abolition 
of slavery in a great number of countries, among which the United States,Soviet 
Russia, Latin America and areas in Africa and S.E. Asia. The preface to this inter- 
esting work, in which in some places modifications are made on Nieboer’s thesis, 
has been written by Prof. J. J. Fahrenfort. Stylistically, however, this book is some- 
times unsatisfactory. 


KnesBeL, Hans-Joacutm™. Soziologische Strukturwandlungen im 


modernen Tourismus. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. viii, 
178 pp. DM. 20.00. 


Relatively little has been written on tourism as a sociological phenomenon; it is the 
more gratifying that Dr Knebel has made a systematic and very intelligent study of 
it, which has here been published in a volume of the series of Soziologische Gegenwarts- 
Fragen. On the analogy of Riesman’s typology a classification is undertaken of the 
phenomenon of tourism, and the changes (in consipicuous consumption and conspic- 
uous experience, average status of the tourist, modes of the tourist country and in- 
fluence of various cultural images and forms of communication) are investigated. The 
systematic set-up of the study and the pleasantly readable style should be specially 
mentioned. 


Kruyt, C. S., Zelfmoord. Statistisch-sociologische verkenningen. 
Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1960. viii, 482 pp. Hfl. 27.50. 


A very extensive survey of the existing theories and explanations of suicide is present- 
ed here. Although the stress is on the situation in the Netherlands such ample use 
has been made of data on suicide in other countries, and the international differential 
frequencies are investigated so systematically, that this book is in fact a general 
theoretical contribution to sociology. The major part of the book is devoted to a 
critical consideration of suicide in connection with such factors as economic conditions, 
war and imminent war, age, and social and religious phenomena; it thus attuins a 
completeness and a broadness of approach which considerably enhance its value. 
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yM. LECLERCQ, JACQUES. Du droit naturel a la sociologie. Editions Spes, 

Paris 1960. 2 vols. 166 pp., 159 pp. 5 N.F. per vol. 
cess In two parts an introduction is given to various branches of the social sciences and 
lited their relations to each other. The author successively discusses the objectsand methods 
cess, of natural right, Philosophy of Law, Social Philosophy and Social Theology, passing 
For on to sociology, in his description the science that establishes the social facts and 
ASES: studies them ona “positive” (i.e. not “normative”) level. Finally the author investigates 
this | the relation between sociology and problems of, resp., a moral, legal and religious 
1 the | character. 


Marxismusstudien. Dritte Folge. Hrsg. von Iring Fetscher. J. C. B. 
of Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1960. vi, 221 pp. DM. 14.00. 
rid. Four studies have been included in the present third volume of the “Marxismusstudien” 


which, like its predecessors, is a real “must” for everyone who wishes to be informed 
of the main currents in Marx interpretation, and notably of that among the modern 


od in } representatives of German Protestantism. In the first study, L. Landgrebe treats of 
(the dialectics both as a method of thought and as a law of development; he returns to 
}. D s the young Hegel in order better to establish their fundamental meaning, and then 
068 analyzes Marx’ transformation of Hegelian dialectics, Marxian dialectics remaining 
sheen metaphysical” - it was Engels whose handling made the philosophy degenerate. 
—_ I. Fetscher’s study is the most voluminous one and deals mainly with Soviet inter- 
sins: pretations of Hegelianism; in his very interesting argument he posits that Soviet 
ei’ state reality is based in practice on “right-wing Hegelianism”’, and that the Communist 
? theoreticians, under cover of enmity toward Hegel, essentially attack the young 
Marx’ ideas. E. Thier argues with his customary acumen that Marx’ class conception 
im is narrowly interwoven with his eschatological thought. Th. Ramm gives an excellent 
viii, sutvey of the relations of Marx with Lassalle, explaining the latter in his political 
actions and ideas as being “in certain respects.... the young Marx”. 
ripe | Mensra, AsoxA. Studies in Asian Socialism. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
sci Bombay 1959. 241 pp. Rs. 2. 
f the } The studies here aim at a “re-interpretation” of socialism as “a universal philosophy” 
spic- in “the light of Asian conditions”. Very intelligently written, the author, himself 
d in- an Indian socialist leader, re-defines socialism’s position in a lucid analysis of its 
. The development in West and East. Communism comes up for discussion as well; it 
cially constitutes more of a warning than an example to be followed by Asian countries. 
\ With great lucidity the major problems of contemporary socialism, especially as 
regards Asia (e.g., the agrarian question) are set forth in an undogmatic spirit, which 
gen. makes it possible for the author to state (in a chapter on the role of the proletariat 
} and a discussion of Marxism) that “the pilgrimage of freedom ends in a prison house 
fot of its principles”; against this prospect he draws the picture of a healthy, revived 
esent- »tevisionism”, with the help of its former and present theoretical and practical 
le use achievements in the West. 
ential 
7 NELL-BREUNING, OswALD von. Kapitalismus und gerechter Lohn. 
ee Verlag Herder KG, Freiburg im Breisgau 1960. 192 pp. 
wins a A short and systematic summary of Prof. Nell-Breuning’s social thought is presented 


value, in this cheap edition, vol. 67 of the Herder-Biicherei. It contains dissertations on 
capitalism, labour and family, and gives a good impression of the social philosophy 
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survey of all the branches of social security, their organisation and the underlying 
principles of the various schemes. Speicial attention is devoted to Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States. The economical aspects illuminated by the author 
are, especially, the function of social security regarding the stability of the national 
economy and the economic effects of a redistribution of income. Of importance is 
also the dissertation on the role of the State in social security and individual freedom. 


of this interesting figure, who combines a sharp itelligence with a “leftist” Roman no 
Catholic viewpoint. The book is so written, that for its lecture no previous economic sp 
or philosophic knowledge is necessary: it is primarily intended for the interested th 
layman. of 
The Politics of the Developing Areas. Ed. by Gabriel A. Almond SAL’ 
and James S. Coleman. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.].) Uni 
1960. xii, 591 pp. $ 10.00. ‘ 
As Prof. G. A. Almond states in the introduction this book is the first to undertake a th 
systematic and comparative analysis of the underdeveloped countries according to a “ 
common set of categories. The editors of this study, in which L. W. Pye takes the South ne 
Asian sector for his account, J. S. Coleman the Politics of Sub-Saharan Africa, and p 
D. A. Rustow and G. I, Blanksten resp. the Politics of the Near East and Latin America, a 
have achieved an admirable universality and exactness; this book is, therefore, one ‘i 

of the major contributions of the last years to political science. Besides the penetrating 
article by Prof. Pye special mention should be made of the introduction, as it presents 
an extremely useful framework (best characterised as “functional approach” anda Soc: 
reaction on the legal and institutional approach which often marks the studies on Soc: 
Western political systems) for the study of politics. Roy 
Remitz, Uno. Professional Satisfaction among Swedish Bank Em- I 
ployees. Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1960. 422 pp. Dan. kr. 86. : 
Making use of the most elaborate methods existing in the field of scaling, correlation E 
techniques, vector analysis, mathematic models, etc., the author examines, in this sj 
psycho-sociological study, levels of job satisfaction among emlpoyees of Swedish C 
banks. One of the most interesting conclusions of the investigation is, that the level c 

of satisfaction is a primary psychical function in its own right (the external factors 

accounting for not more than 20% of the variations). Both because of the results 5 

obtained and the methodological findings and as an example of “inductive quantitative 02 
approach” this study deserves full attention. Fra 
196 
RIcHARDSON, J. HENRy. Economic and Financial Aspects of Social 1 
Security. An International Survey. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London 1960. 270 pp. 30/-. ( 
Prof. Richardson’s intention in composing this book has been to give an international : 
; 
( 





Rostow, W. W. The Stages of Economic Growth. A Non-Commuv- SPI 
nist Manifesto. Cambridge University Press, London 1960. xii, 179 
pp. 21/-. vil 
Professor Rostow develops an interesting theory according to which economic 
growth takes place in five phases, more or less from traditional production to mass- 


production. This theory is elucidated with reference to West-European examples 
(England, Germany, France), the United States and Russia; a great similarity is 
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nan noted between the last two countries. The author often moves far outside the economic 
mic sphere where he investigates the problems of peace, the causes of war and, in general, 
ited the political situation after 1945. The book concludes with an interesting discussion 


of Marxist theory and a comparison with the theory developed in this book. 


nd SatrER, W. E. G. Productivity and Technical Change. Cambridge 
J, University Press, London 1960. xii, 198 pp. 22/6. 


The first part of this study contains a theoretical analysis of the relationships between 


Kea the development of productivity, prices, costs and wages in those industries where 
ae a seties of new technical procedures were introduced. Here, too, a model of the delay 
uth in utilisation of the new techniques of production was set up, and a number of 
and principles behind the model were analysed. The second part contains an empirical 
- study of industries in Britain and the United States and a comparison of productivity 
ht and some other factors between these countries. 

8 
ents 
nda Sociologia Ruralis. Journal of the European Society For Rural 


on Sociology. Editors: G. P. Hirsch, H. Mendras, F. Gerl. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Royal Van Gorcum Ltd., Assen 1960. 101 pp. 21/-. 


im- The first issue of this journal of the European Society for Rural Sociology contains, 
besides an introduction by Prof. E. W. Hofstra (in French, German and English) 
and a contribution by H. Mendras on the present state of Rural Sociology in Western 
tion Europe, three articles by, resp., F. Jyrkela, E. Abma, L. S. Jay and G. P. Hirsch. 


this The articles are written in French, English or German (as is the case with the bibli- 
dish ography) and are concluded with a summary in all three languages. This issue also 
level contains the drafted Constitution of the Society and a list of members. 

tors 


e Soziologie der Kirchengemeinde. Hrsg. von Dietrich Goldschmidt, 


Franz Greiner und Helmut Schelsky. Ferd. Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 
1960. vii, 256 pp. DM. 29.00. 





cial For the compilation of this book contributions of both German and non-German 
Pp 
td., sociologists have been used. The first part contains articles that together give a survey 
of the state of sociological investigation in religious communities and, generally, 
of the sociology of religion in Western Europe and the United States. The second 
ional : ‘ abe sag . - 
ving part is devoted to the investigation in Germany and special mention should here be 
os made of the excellent contributions of Reinhard Késter and Walter Menges (the latter 
itain, : cae Re , 
on ,,diaspora-parishes” after the war). Statistical data regarding Protestant and Roman 
ithor ; wena <4 : : 
ad Catholic communities in Germany and a bibliography on this branch of sociology 
5 is conclude this book, which is part of the series of Soziologische Gegenwartsfragen - Neue 
4 Folge. 
dom. 
mu- SrprER, II, James P. For What Purpose? An Angry American’s 


179 | Appeal to Reason. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1960. 
viii, 86 pp. $ 2.50. 4 


omic After a consideration of world politics Mr Speer here arrives at the conclusion, that 
mass- the causes of international conflict should be sought in the existence of sovereign 
nples nation-states and the attendant nationalisms. He sees a world government endowed 


ity is with real political power as the only way of abolishing the present situation of war 
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menace (he considers the UNO as not suited for the purpose since she has no “supra- 
national” power). Although his considerations are repeatedly founded on shrewd 
observation, they often suffer from superficiality and over-simplification. 


Staatsmonopolistischer Kapitalismus und kapitalistischer Weltmarkt, 
Von J. L. Schmidt, K. H. Domdey, S. Wenger u.a. Verlag Die Wirt- 
schaft, Berlin 1959. 299 pp. DM. 10.50. 


In this book, No 2 of the series of Probleme des kapitalistischen Weltmarktes, studies have 
been collected of K. H. Domdey on capitalist trade with foreign countries in “the 
second phase of the general capitalist crisis”, S. Wenger on the liberalisation of trade 
within the framework of the GATT, G. Helling on the surpluses of food production, 
and E, Liidemann and M. Breitzmann on, resp., the role of export and import in 
West-German economy. 


SrarK, WERNER. Die Wissenssoziologie. Ein Beitrag zum tieferen 
Verstandnis des Geisteslebens. Mit einer Einl. von Gottfried Eiser- 
mann. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. xv, 294 pp. DM. 36.00. 


The English edition of this important and erudite work appeared in 1958 under the 
title: The Sociology of Knowledge. An Essay in Aid of a Deeper Understanding of 
the History of Ideas, and was discussed on p. 488, Vol. III - 1958 - Part 3 of this journal. 
The present edition has been provided with an introduction by Prof. Gottfried 
Eisermann, and has, in some places, been abridged by the author himself without 
weakening the argument as a whole. It is good that, in this way, this work has now 
become more easily accessible to German readers. 


Theorie Technik Taktik des Weltkommunismus. Eine Zitatensamm- 
lung von Marx bis Chruschtschow. Hrsg. von Hans Koch. Bearb, 


von Eugen Wieber. Ilmgauverlag, Pfaffenhofen/Ilm 1959. 504 pp. 
DM. 24.80. 


A great number of quotations from the Marxist-Leninist classics on, resp., theory of 
society, tactics of the party, technics of the revolution, State and politics, economy, 
and “superstructure”, have here been systematically arranged in a very practical 
reference book. The quotations are from Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Malenkov 
and Khrushchev, and are preceded by a short introduction in which the compiler 
points out the great use of such a collection in view of the close connection between 
theory and practice in Communist politics and the important ideological role of these 
quotations. 


THomas, WILxrAM I., and Ftor1AN ZNANIECKI. The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America. 2 vols. znd. ed. Dover Publications, Inc., 
New York 1958. xviii, vili, 2250 pp. 2 vol. set $ 12.50. 


The re-publication of Thomas’ and Znaniecki’s monograph is a happy initiative 
by which one of the fundamental works of sociology, and especially of American 
sociology, becomes available again. The lasting value of this work is apparent already, 
particularly with regard to the sociological method, but likewise when viewed in 
the light of the theories and later findings on primary -group organisation, cultural 
contact, social change and integration and disintegration of social groups. It is, notably, 
the extensive field covered by the authors, and that includes nearly all the important 
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problems of sociology, and the systematic co-ordination of the subject-matter, that 
lay the greatest claim to admiration, partly because the authors have nowhere ventured 
on the path of speculation based on unverified facts, but have consistently used, where- 
ever possible, empirical methods, and systematically collected material. The investi- 
gation runs on two planes: first on that of the social organisation of the Polish peasant 
and disorganisation and reorganisation in Poland, and secondly on that of organisation 
and disorganisation of Polish immigrant groups in the United States. 


VoEGELIN, Eric. Die neue Wissenschaft der Politik. Eine Einfiih- 
rung. Verlag Anton Pustet, Miinchen 1959. 264 pp. DM. 14.80. 


This is the German translation of “The New Science of Politics, An Introduction”, 
which appeared in 1952. In it the author takes a strong stand against Political Science 
with positivist leanings, and tries to find a new theoretical basis for Political Science. 
The introduction, in which a theoretical exposition against positivism is given, is 
therefore of special importance: the arguments given by the author, though not all 
equally convincing, are interesting and contribute to the discussion on the problem 
of methodology. In other chapters Prof. Voegelin draws attention to gnosticism which, 
in his opinion, stands at the beginning and forms the essence of modernity. 


Waxtz, KENNETH N. Man, the State and War. A Theoretical Analy- 
sis. Columbia University Press, New York 1959. xii, 263 pp. $ 5.50. 


Prof. Waltz presents, in this book, an elaborate analysis of the causes of wars and 
the conditions in which they arise. He achieves his purpose by a discussion of the 
most current explanations (as exemplified by the political thought of resp. St. Au- 
gustine, Hobbes, Kant, Rousseau and Marx), classifying them into three systems of 
thought (“Images”) concerned with, resp., human behaviour, the internal structure 
of States, and the international concert of independent States, as the main factors 
responsible for the occurrence of wars. This excellent work may be considered a 


valuable contribution to the existing literature on the subject. 


Wuson, Epmunb. Fino alla stazione di Finlandia. Interpreti e artefici 
della storia (Biografia di un ’idea). 2a ed. Opere Nuove, Roma 1960. 
525 pp. L. 2.400. 
This is the second edition of the Italian translation of Mr. Wilson’s famous work in 
which he traces the origins of Communism, i.e. mainly Marxism and its predecessors 
and rivals among socialist or historical materialist theories and theoreticians, and 


Marxism’s transformation and interpretation at the hands of Lenin and other Russian 
Marxists. The translation is by Alberto Tedeschi. 


HISTORY 


BrentwicH, Norman. The Jews in our Time. Penguin Books Ltd., 
Harmondsworth 1960. 176 pp. 3/6. 


This book gives an informative survey of the situation of Jewry to-day. Besides a 
quite extensive description of the historical background from antiquity to modern 
times it provides data on the geographical and economical distribution of the Jews, 
the Jewish contribution to civilization, science and the arts, the religious background 
and the significance of the State of Israel for the Jewish people. 
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BERLIN, IsataH. The Life and Opinions of Moses Hess. Published 
for The Jewish Historical Society of England. W. Heffer & Sons 
Ltd., Cambridge 1959. 49 pp. 8/6. 


This is the text of the Lucien Wolf Memorial Lecture delivered in London, December 
1957: a number of footnotes have been added. Although he does not present new 
vistas, Sir Isaiah Berlin offers a lucid general picture, in which the contribution 
made by Hess to Socialism and that to Zionism are, of course, the corner-stones, 
Especially the reconvertion to Judaism — or perhaps better to Jewish consciousness - 
and his later Jewish nationalism alongside which he stuck to his socialist convictions, 
is gone into. Moreover, the particular quality of Hess’ Socialism (which did not 
recognize the then common notion of an automatical winning of “paradise” once 
private property would have been abolished) is given its due share of attention. 


BorcusENtus, Pout. The Son of a Star. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London 1960. 224 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


This book, translated from the Danish (the Danish edition appeared in 1957) is the first 
part of a trilogy. It covers the period from 70 to 135 (from the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans to the suppression of Simeon’s insurrection). The set-up of this work 
is simple; it is a well-written narrative primarily intended for the general reader, and 
is based for an important part on legends and traditions. Special mention should be 
made of the many illustrations. 


CosBan, ALFRED. In Search of Humanity. The Role of the Enlighten- 
ment in Modern History. Jonathan Cape, London 1960. 254 pp. 32/-. 


After a short consideration of the ethical norms in the 2oth century and the differences 
with those of the Enlightenment, prof. Cobban examines the growth of a number of 
key concepts of the Enlightenment, particularly in Britain and France. Toleration, 
humanitarianism, political liberalism and scientific empiricism pass in review, but 
also the counterforces, such as nationalism, sovereignty, and philosophic pessimism. 
The whole has turned into an absorbing study on the Enlightenment, in which special 
attention is paid to its implications to-day. 


Dawson, CHRISTOPHER. The Movement of World Revolution. 
Sheed & Ward, London 1959. 179 pp. 13/6. 


The well-known historian here presents a number of brilliant essays, which, taken 
together, form a unity. Prof. Dawson opens with an essay on the Relevance of Eu- 
ropean History, in which he draws attention to the fact (and this is, indeed, a constantly 
recurring theme in the book), that the world-wide movements of to-day have their 
origin in Europe in the 19th century. The essay on the Revolution in Western culture 
contains some excellent analyses of such phenomena as the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, in which the treatment of Baroque culture is striking. 


Fats, Cyrit. The First World War. Longmans, Green and Co Ltd, 
London 1960. xxiv, 421 pp. Ill. Maps. 42/-. 
Mr Falls has here set out to revaluate the First World War in the sense that he refutes, 
with many arguments, the opinion that the quality of the military leaders and of 
military science was low. The static character of the war in the West should be attribut- 
ed to a complex of factors and not to poor military leadership. Of great interest are 
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the considerations on the French-English military collaboration, which can be con- 
sidered a precursor of the “supra-national” military leadership of the Second World 
War. 


Hundert Jahre Historische Zeitschrift 1859-1959. Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Historiographie in den deutschsprachigen Landern. 
Hrsg. von Theodor Schieder. Verlag von R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen 
1959. 518 pp. DM. 28.00. 


On the occasion of the centenary of the Historische Zeitschrift, the prominent periodical 
in the German language, founded by Heinrich von Sybel and further conducted by 
FriedrichMei necke, a number of articles were collected of theoretical-historical im- 
portance, which have the history of historiography in Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land for their subject. Besides the long essay by Theodor Schieder, which describes 
the development of German historical science as it was reflected in the Historische 
Zeitschrift, there are contributions by Sybel and Hermann Oncken (on, resp., C. L. 
von Hinckeldey and the change of the historical picture in revolutionary periods), 
and by a number of other German, Austrian and Swiss authors who deal with the 
development of historiography in the various German-speaking countries, the 
historical associations and institutes of learning. 


Jonc, Epz., Fr. pe. Mens en arbeid. Hoofdtrekken der Sociale 
Geschiedenis: van slavernij tot automatisering. Wereld-Bibliotheek, 
Amsterdam, Antwerpen 1957. 144 pp. Hfl. 2.40. 


Prof. de Jong here deals with human labour in historical perspective, passing in 
review a number of forms (legal and social), e.g. slavery, serf-dom and free wage- 
work, Rather than bringing something new in this field or presenting a closely reasoned 
disquisition the author has set out to provide a general, and for the uninstructed 
reader comprehensible, survey of the lines of development, historical circumstances 
and forms of human labour; he has admirably achieved his purpose in this book, 
No 7 of the Were/dboog series. 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. XII. The Era of Violence, 
1898-1945. Ed. by David Thomson. Cambridge University Press, 
London 1960.xxi-602 pp. 37/6. 


The present volume is the fourth to be published and the last in the series, which 
will eventually contain 14 parts, among which an atlas and a “Companion to Modern 
History”. More than the foregoing volumes this book takes the non-European areas 
into consideration, on which contributions by D. W. Brogan on the economic, social 
and political development of the United States, by J. H. Parry on Latin America 
and others on the then colonial areas, have been included. The main subject of this 
volume is, besides the rapid social and technological changes, the First World War 
and the Russian Revolution; the article on the latter was written by Isaac Deutscher. 
Other contributors are David Thomson (who is also the editor and has written the 
introduction to this part) and Asa Briggs. 


PEARE, CATHERINE Owens. William Penn. A Biography. Dennis 
Dobson, London 1959. 448 pp. 42/-. 


Basing her biography on a great number of sources the author has succeeded in giving 
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a detailed and all round picture of Penn, which contains many valuable data for those 
interested in this figure. The background is described in so far as it is directly relevant 
to Penn’s development; in this respect it is a pity that the author has not given a 
little more relief to such aspects as the political and religious backgrounds in Europe 
and America for a greater completeness and cohesion. This, however, does not detract 
much from the value of this study. 


RAVESTEYN, W. vAN. Het socialisme aan de vooravond van de 


wereldoorlog 1914-1918. Derde deel. P. N. van Kampen & Zoon 
N.V., Amsterdam 1960. 429 pp. Hfl. 25.90. 


At last the 9th volume of the rightly famous “De Socialisten” , begun by Prof. H. P. G, 
Quack (6 vols., still the most extensive and valuable history of socialist though until 
the end of the 19th century) and continued by Dr. W. van Ravesteyn who has dealt 
with the period from the end of the 19th century until the First World War. His 
third vol., the present one, offers a broad picture of English, German, and Russian 
socialism. He does so in his usual way, known from the two previous vols., by ex- 
tensively quoting from a great number of typical sources, among which non-socialist 
ones occupy a considerable place, and in a remarkable style — not always a model of 
perfection, but enthralling. Moreover, the author succeeds in ably drawing the general 
background of contemporary economic, social and political conditions against which 
the ideas and activities of those socialist leaders whom he discusses can be understood, 
A masterly item is, for instance, the reproduction of parts of a report made by an 
expert observer of the Russian Revolution of 1905 (viz., Max Weber) and the lucid 
comments given by the author himself, both on the Revolution and on Webet’s 
interpretation. 


REGLER, Gustav. The Owl of Minerva. Autobiography. Transl. by 
Norman Denny. Rupert Hart-Davis, London 1959. 375 pp. Ill. 30/-. 


The original German edition of this instructive autobiography appeared in 1958. 
The author, an outspoken individualist, tells of his life which, seemingly paradoxically, 
was one of service to various ideologies. He searched for them in the University, even 
in the trenches in the first world war, in the Socialist Party, and — for the greater 
period — in the Communist movement. Often in the form not of a narrative, but of 
rather loosely interconnected mixtures of facts and phantasies, the Bavarian revolution, 
the Spanish Civil War, the flight from France to Mexico pass under review. There 
are brilliant heights, for instance where a famous, but ghostly banquet in Moscow 
(1934) is described which is very characteristic of the last days of relatively free dis- 
cussion of problems under Stalin — foreigners and highly placed Russians attended it -, 
but there are also passages which seem to be too affected. 


SATTLER, RoitF-JoAcHIM. Die Franzésische Revolution in europa- 
ischen Schulbiichern. Eine vergleichende Schulbuchanalyse. Albert 
Limbach Verlag, Braunschweig 1959. 279 pp. 


This study came into being on the initiative of the committee for schoolbooks set up 
by the Council of Europe. The author makes a comparaive study of history books 
intended for the upper forms of Secondary Schools in Britain, Belgium (only in the 
French language), Germany, Italy and France, on the subject of the French revolution 
(including the prelude and the Consulate period). Many interesting aspects of the 
various interpretations and different stresses come to the fore in this investigation, 
which is important both for historians and for education experts, and which has been 
painstakingly executed. 
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Tatmon, J. L. Political Messianism. The Romantic Phase. Secker & 
Warburg, London 1960. xiii, 607 pp. 50/-. 


In this consecutive volume to “The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy” which aroused 
considerable interest, prof. Talmon presents a work that in some respects seems riper 
and less open to criticism than the former, while it is no less stimulating and rich in 
detail and general concept. The scope includes not only the French socialists, “Messian- 
ic pre-1848 Marxism” (“a magnificent vision ... one of the Utopias of the age”, 
though one that has nothing to say on the vitally important political question of 
leadership), but also Michelet (universalism developing into nationalism), Mazzini, 
Mickiewicz, and very able interpretations of the policies represented by the French 
revolutionary regime of 1848 and the Francfort Assembly of that and the following 
years. So the subject of this study is more “a climate of ideas..., we may say faith”, 
more akin to 18th century conceptions than has been usually assumed; it includes 
also an important section on liberalism, seen as the counterpart of “political messian- 
ism”, in its socialist and democratic versions. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Apams, RicHARD N., and CHARLES C, CUMBERLAND. United States 
University Cooperation in Latin America. A Study Based on Selected 
Programs in Bolivia, Chile, Peru and Mexico. Institute of Research 
on Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, East Lansing 
1960. xxxli, 264 pp. $ 4.50. 
The authors here present a survey of Latin American and United States University 
Cooperation, and an analysis of the organisations and their activities. In a final chapter 
they discuss some institutional similarities and differences in outlook found in the 


course of their research. An appendix of some hundred pages is included, in which 
the case histories of thirteen projects are shortly dealt with. 


Dicsy, MARGARET. The World Co-operative Movement. Rev. ed. 
Hutchinson & Co. Ltd, London 1960. 192 pp. 12/6. 
The first edition of this work appeared in 1948. The present edition is extensively 
revised and brought up to date. After a short description of the co-operative idea 
and its hystory, Miss Digby goes on to describe consumers’ and co-operation move- 
ments all over the world. The final chapter, which is of a more theoretical character, 
contains a discussion of the co-operation in relation to the State and the Community. 


HEMMING, JAMES. Problems of Adolescent Girls. Heinemann, Lon- 
don, Melbourne, Toronto 1960. x, 179 pp. Ill. 18/-. 
By means of an analysis of more then 3000 letters of adolescent girls addressed to a 
weekly periodical Mr Hemming has succeeded in establishing a pattern of problems, 
of which the spheres of, resp., home relationships, school relationships, love and 
friendliness come up for separate discussion. In the final part suggestions are made for 
providing help to adolescent girls (guidance at home and at school). / 


International Migration. International Labour Office, Geneva 1959. 
xiv, 414 pp. $ 4.00. 


This volume contains much information on the main migration movements since 
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the second world war. With painstaking care the data on the various aspects - such 
as the consequences for the emigration as well as those for the immigration countries, 
viewed from economic, social and political standpoints - have been collected and 
presented in a lucid way, also with the help of excellent tables. The book is divided 
into two main parts, the first dealing with political migration (Germany, Israel, India, 
Pakistan, etc.), the second with economic migration, i.e. that in which economic 
motives might be considered the most important; in this connexion, the question 
of the demographic effect of migration on a considerable scale is discussed. 


JENSEN, Frirz. Opfer und Sierge. Nachdichtungen, Gedichte und 
Berichte. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1955. 170 pp. DM. 5.20. 


Mr. Jensen has here made a selection of social poetry and prose, comprising, for 
instance, the Turkish poet Nazim Hikmet, American contributions, among which 
much folk poetry and negro poetry, poems from China and Vietnam, and, finally, 
work of his own, e.g. an eye-witness account from Korea and a funeral oration for 
the Rosenbergs. 


Kincston-McCtoucnry, E. J. Defence. Policy and Strategy. Atlantic 
Books, Stevens & Sons Ltd, London 1960. xvi, 272 pp. 25/-- 


The new situation created by the Cold War and technical inventions in the military 
sphere are here clearly expressed and elucidated. The author describes the new 
strategic principles, the organisation of defence and the functions of each service. He 
especially points out the importance of an extremely close inter-service co-ordination, 
and of coalitions that are not confined to military affairs, but extended to economical 


collaboration. The intertwinement of politics and military strategy is stressed through- 
out the book. 


Lebret, L.-J. Le drama du siécle. Misére, Sous-développement, Incon- 
science, Espoir. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1960. 190 pp. N.F. 5.40. 


The unjust distribution of riches in the world renders it necessary for the developed 
countries to undertake an extensvie aid programme in behalf of the underdeveloped 
countries, concludes the author, who considers the present economical situation 
unsatisfactory (he underlines the so much mote favourable position of the former, 
particularly the United States, on the world market). He regrets the lack of generosity 
of tue Western countries in this respect, especially the United States, whom he te- 
proaches with “immaturity” in some ways, and suggests a number of concrete measures, 
while birth control is ruled out as being the wrong remedy. 


Mayer, FREDERICK. The Goals of Education. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington (D.C.) 1960. vi, 98 pp. $ 3.25. 


The eminent educationist here discusses the trends discernible in education through 
the ages and to-day. He is concerned with American education in particular, and with 
the low status of teachers (which is, in the author’s opinion, a greater impediment to 
a high standard of education than the low pay the teachers receive), as this, with other 
characteristics of modern Western society, is responsible for the “crisis” in education. 
Mr Mayer is fundamentally optimistic with regard to the prospects of education and 
points out new vistas is this branch of knowledge. 
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SmirH, Bruce LANngs. Indonesian-American Cooperation in Higher 
Education. Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 1960. xxii, 133 pp. $ 3.00. 


The description of the Indonesian-American Interuniversity Relations is preceded 
by a general discussion of the backgrounds of the Indonesian Educational System 
before and after the Indonesian independence, These contain much interesting ma- 


terial, but the author often loses himself in generalities and loose phrases, and some- 
times he thinks too much in terms of the American system of education. 


Warp, W. E. F. Educating Young Nations. With a Foreword by 
H. L. Elvin. George Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1959. 194 pp. 15/-. 


The author, who has spent many years in Africa as a schoolteacher, here presents a 
pleasantly written and sometimes anecdotal description of the difficulties connected 
with teaching children in the underdeveloped and illiterate countries. He particularly 
stresses the necessity of adapting the education to the frames of thought and reference 
of the pupils, and discusses problems arising from the multi-linguistical and multi- 
cultural character of African society and the wide diversity occurring even in a 
single area. 


CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
(For North Africa see also: Asia) 


East African Chiefs. A Study of political development in some Uganda 
and Tanganyika Tribes. Edited by Audrey I. Richards. Publ. for the 
East African Institute of Social Research by Faber and Faber Ltd, 
London 1960. 419 pp. Ill. 42/-. 


On the basis of surveys executed by members of the East African Institute this book 
presents a comprehensive picture of the political systems and, especially, chieftainship 
in fourteen East African tribes, with stress on the development from traditional 
leadership to modern forms of local government. When possible, parallels are drawn 
between East African political conditions and equivalent institutions in feudal Europe. 
The conclusions are also illustrated with the help of more than a thousand “career 
histories” of chiefs, their levels of education, family provenance, etc. Besides the 
editor 14 contributors have collaborated. 


RorcHiLD, Donatp S. Toward Unity in Africa. A Study of Federalism 
in British Africa. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1960. vii, 
224 pp. $ 5.00. 
In his discussion of federalism in the former British territories in tropical Africa the 
author emphasizes the necessity of the federalist solution in view of the cultural 
-and in the Central- and East-African territories the racial — diversity, and the existing 
tensions between the various groups of the population. These factors are extensively 
analysed in the case of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, where the existing 
tensions appear most clearly. In dealing with West-African federalism the author 
considers the prospects of a united West-Africa. 
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SrrHoLE, Npasaninct. African Nationalism. Oxford University 
Press, Cape Town, London, New York 1959. x, 174 pp. 12/6. 


These studies as a whole give, by their very spontaneity, an excellent picture of 
African nationalism, The author observes, that a better insight into the African 
independence effort from the side of the European powers is a condition for better 
relations with the young African nations; regarding the Soviet Union he states, 
that where it carries the menace of new dominance there is small chance of African 
nationalism allying itself with Communism. In some places of this otherwise inter- 
esting book the author is inclined to generalise and to jump to conclusions on too 
slight evidence. 


STONEHOUSE, JOHN. Prohibited Immigrant. The Bodley Head, 
London 1960. 240 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


John Stonehouse, M.P., describes his experiences in Kenya, Tanganyika and Rho- 
desia. In 1959 he was deported from Northern Rhodesia by the immigration authoti- 
ties of the C.A.F. The description of the problems of the African multi-racial societies 
here bear witness to a warm sympathy for the African and a deep understanding of 
his difficult position; the author also strongly rejects the racialism of the whites, 
All things considered this is a very useful book bringing some urgent problems to 
the fore. 


Central African Federation 


A New Deal in Central Africa. Edited by Colin Leys and Cranford 
Pratt. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1960. xiv, 226 pp. 


Til. 21/-. 


Presenting a survey of the problems that face the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, the contributors to this excellent study (C. Leys, C. Pratt, W. Barker, B. Chidzero, 
G. Clutton-Brock, T. S. L. Fox-Pitt, and W. Watson) deal with the way in which the 
Federation came into being against the wishes of a very large group, the arguments 
used and, finally, the results of the Federation. Light is shed on the economic aspects 
and, especially, on race relations. The authors draw up a number of suggestions for 
the improvement of political relations and pay the necessary attention to the position 
of Great Britain with, resp., the Europeans and the Africans in the Federation. 


Ethiopia 

ULLENDorFF, Epwarb. The Ethiopians. An Introduction to Country 
and People. Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 
1960. xvi, 232 pp. Ill. 30/-. 

The present study on Ethiopia gives repeated proof of the author’s wide specialistic 
information on this country, especially in the chapters on the knowledge of Ethiopia 
in Europe since ancient times and the learned men who have done pioneer work in 
this field, and on such aspects of Ethiopian civilization as linguistics, literature, te- 
ligion, and history. It was not the author’s intention to describe the problems of 


present-day Ethiopia, so only the last chapter is devoted to this period. 


Nigeria 
Eminent Nigerians of the Nineteenth Century. A series of studies 
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sity originally broadcast by the Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Cambridge University Press, London 1960. 98 pp. 3/9. 
e of Preceded by an introduction by Prof. K. O. Dike a series of lectures, originally 
rican broadcast, are here printed. The eminent Nigerians who have been chosen as their 
etter subject represent nearly all the sections of the country and their merit lies in different 
ates, spheres; some have played a role in the struggle against the British, others in the 
tican slave-trade, and one of them, Bishop Samuel Ajayi Crowther, in the mission. 


nter- 
1 too Warmincton, W. A. A West African Trade Union. A Case Study 
of the Cameroons Development Corporation Workers’ Union and 
its Relations with the Employers. Publ. for the Nigerian Institute 
of Social and Economic Research by the Oxford University Press, 
si | London 1960. ix, 150 pp. Maps. 21/-. 

hori After a description of Unionism in Nigeria in general, the author passes on to a 
etics detailed discussion of the Cameroon Development Corporation Workers’ Union, 
ag By of which he describes the organisation and the development, to concentrate finally 


inloes on the relation towards the employers. Comparisons are drawn, when possible, with 
Unions in the West; the author arrives at the conclusion, that in general this Union 








ead, 


ms to 3 : ge wr age ‘ 
adequately fulfils its function (this in contrast to existing generalisations on Unions 
in West Africa). Much attention is paid to the problems of democratic control within 
the Union. 
ford Uganda 


) pp. Low, D. ANTHONY, and R. CRANFORD Pratr. Buganda and British 
Overrule 1900-1955. Two Studies. Publ. on behalf of East African 
Nyasa- | Institute of Social Research by: Oxford University Press, London, 


dzero, New York, Nairobi 1960. xvi, 373 pp. 48/-. 
h thi 
poss: Of the two essays brought together here, that by D. A. Low is concerned with the 


mee making and implementation of the Uganda Agreement of 1900. He has here chosen 

ispects : : : : : : ‘ 

vate a mainly historical approach, in contrast with Prof. Pratt, who, with his study on 

aiid Uganda between 1900 and 1915 and the politics of indirect rule, links up with the 

5 foregoing and discusses the political development of Uganda (of which Buganda is 
a province) with the more generalising approach of the political scientist. The col- 
laboration of two different disciplines has turned out very fruitful and has resulted in a 

| coherent total picture. 
untry 
ronto Union of South Africa 


Prenaar, S. & ANTHONY Sampson. South Africa. Oxford University 
‘ialistic | Press, London, New York, Cape Town 1960. viii, 81 pp. 5/-. 


thiopia On the subject of separate development of the nations of South-Africa two contri- 
vork in | butions representing opposite points of view have here been brought together. Mr 
Ire, te- Pienaar, who is Foreign Correspondent of the South- African journal Die Burger, 
lems of defends in broad lines the post-war policy of the National Party, while Mr Sampson 
of The Observer is the other collaborator. 
AMERICA 


Jounson, JoHN J. Political Change in Latin America. The Emergence 
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of the Middle Sectors. Stanford University Press, Stanford 1958, 

xiv, 272 pp. $ 5.00. 
In contrast with current opinion Prof. Johnson finds a considerable influence of the 
middle sectors of society on political life in Latin America. He describes how these 
groups arose after the First World War, and what economic, social and political 
influences have affected them; their political and social thought and their influence 
on the regimes of, resp., Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay (the countries 
on which his study is concentrated). This interesting and very original work is well- 
documented and relies to a large extent on economical statistics. 


LIEUWEN, Epwin. Arms and Politics in Latin America. Published for 
the Council On Foreign Relations by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
New York 1960. xvi, 296 pp. $ 4.75. 


Prof. Lieuwen deals with the role of the armed forces in Latin America, and with the 
evolution of military dominance in politics against the background of social and 
economic change. The second part of this book is entirely devoted to the military 
aspects of the Latin American policy of the United States, and presents an intelligent 
and critical analysis of the military rationale, and of the political objectives of financial 
and technical aid of the United States, taking into account how in many instances 
U.S. policy has helped to maintain military rule. 


Social and Cultural Pluralism in the Caribbean. Consulting editor: 
Vera Rubin. New York Academy of Sciences, New York 1960. 


153 pp. $ 3.00. 


This issue of the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences (volume 83, Art. 5 - 
January 1960) is devoted to the Caribbean area. M. G. Smith provides a delimitation 
and illustrations of the terms of Social and Cultural Pluralism, after which a great 
number of authors enter into such problems as social stratifications and metropolitan 
influences in the French, English and Dutch territories, Haiti and Puerto Rico. Some 
papers are followed by discussions. 


United States of America 


American Labor in Midpassage ed. by Bert Cochran. Monthly Review 

Press, New York 1959. xi, 196 pp. $ 3.50. 
In the title essay Bert Cochran regrets that the labour union has lost contact with 
political radicalism and that an increasing conservatism and conformism has become 
recognisable. In the same leftist vein the other essays have been written, e.g. that by 
Paul M. Sweezy on the condition of the working class, in which the prognosis is 
expressed that the upward trend of the incomes will not continue, in contrast to that 
of unemployment. Mr. Sweezy, in his essay, also sees the prosperous condition of 
capitalist economy as dependent on the Second World War and the Cold War. Leo 
Hubermann, finally, states that the class war is a reality in the United States, too. 


Bowman, Leroy. The American Funeral. A Study in Guilt, Extra- 
vagance, and Sublimity. Public Affairs Press, Washinton 1959. viii, 
181 pp. $ 4.50. 


The scarcely studied problem of burial, chosen by Mr Bowman as the subject for this 
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958. book, has some social aspects that are especially interesting in view of its place and 
function in modern civilization. Mr Bowman deals with the attitudes towards the 
funeral, the undertaker (he points out the unfavourable position of the relatives as 


f the compared with the undertaker in the bargaining situation, the high cost, etc.) and the 
these effects of City Civilization. The introduction is written by Harry A. Overstreet. 
litical 

rence BREDEMEIER, Harry C., and Jackson Topsy. Social Problems in 
ntries America. Costs and Casualties in an Acquisitive Society. John Wiley & 
well- 


Sons, Inc., New York, London 1960. xvi, 510 pp. Ill. $ 6.75. 


This textbook on social problems, which contains contributions of a great many 
1 for authors, deals with the “failures” in an acquisitive society, i.e. the United States. To 
this end the reader is given an insight into the governing principles in this society 











Inc., characterised, for instance, by ,,materiailsm”, self-reliance, competition, negotiated 
exchange, and, consequently, into the “costs and casualties” as expressed in various 

th the forms of frustration, the rise of sub-cultures, deviant systems of values, etc. The 

1 and social problem has been taken in a very wide sense and the stress is more on the 

ilitary situation as it has arisen through social maladjustment and psychial frustration than 

ligent | through political-economical causes. 

ancial 2 

tances | BRUCKBERGER, R. L. Image of America. Transl. from the French 
| by C. G. Paulding and Virgilia Peterson. Longmans, Green and Co. 

: Ltd, London 1960. viii, 259 pp. 25/-. 

tor: 


In 1958 the French edition of this work appeared under the title of La République 
1960, | Amitricaine, of which only the last two chapters deviate from the present English 
edition. Father Bruckberger, who is a Frenchman, but knows America well, here sets 
out to give a description of American political and social ideals against the background 


rt. 5 - : Sete aeaa : ; Seared 

ual of the European heritage. Attention is paid to Marx’ image of America, while, in this 
connection, he draws attention to the eminent importance of the progressive ideas 

1 great / nas 

voliten of Henry Charles Carey, which were already signalized by Marx. 

, Some 


CauGHEY, JoHN W. Their Majesties The Mob. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicaog 1960. xi, 214 pp. $ 5.00. 


The author is concerned with vigilant action in America (i.e. action taken by com- 
mittees taking the law into their own hands), and traces the rise of this phenomenon 
view to the Pioneer West, where courts were often lacking. He points out, however, that 
this usage has continued to exist in our own times. The major part of this book con- 
sists of documents on vigilant action; from the zoth century reports have been inserted 
ct with of action against the I.W.W., Ku Klux Klan activities and McCarthyism. 
2secome 


that by | Cote, Davrp CusHMan. Ordeal of the Presidency. Public Affairs 
‘Osa | Ptess, Washinton (D.C.) 1960. viii, 408 pp. Ill. $ 6.00. 


to that 

ion of Mr Coyle presents an anthology of criticisms on a number of presidents from George 

ar. Leo Washington to F. D. Roosevelt. In the variety of these attacks a clear pattern is dis- 

es, too. cernible, and some themes occur repeatedly, as for instance the accusation of lying, 
ie. the contrast between the promises made during the electroral campaign and the 

Axtra- policy followed when in office; subversion of the constitution; the charge of treason 

. viii, | in periods of war. The nature of the work involves inserting extensive quotations 


| and a large number of political cartoons. The backgrounds of the criticism are also 
described, so that an important part of American history has been worked into this 


for this book. 
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GriFFIN, CuiFForD S. Their Brothers’ Keepers. Moral Stewardship 


in the United States, 1800-1865. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick (N.J.) 1960. xv, 332 pp. $ 6.00. 


The author is concerned with the attempts of groups at imposing a moral standard 
on their fellow-citizens. He describes how this movement has developed, from the 
“theocracies” of the colonial era to societies, out of the Calvinist doctrines and rules 
of life, and how it has penetrated into the political arena. He gives a critical description 
of how principles of moral reform, such as prohibitionism, anti-slavery and anti- 
immigration, worked out politically and the role of the Federalist and Jeffersonian 
parties in this. The book concludes with a chapter on the Civil War and the part it 
has played as “Christian Crusade” for the conservators of the trustee tradition. 


Hassett, Wiiti1aAM D. Off the Record with F.D.R. 1942-1945. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1960. xviii, 366 pp. Ill. 28/-. 


The author of these diary notes (written in the period 1942-1945) was confidential 
secretary to Roosevelt at the time. They convey a good impression of Roosevelt’s 
life and of those, who surrounded him and, though no new views on Roosevelt’s 
policy are put forward, some of his standpoints and political insights emerge clearly, 
The diary is excellently and absorbingly written; it is supplemented with a large 
number of illustrations and preceded by an introduction by Jonathan Daniels. 


JuLreN, CiaupE. Le nouveau Nouveau Monde. Races, religions, 


moeurs. René Julliard, Paris 1960. 311 pp. NF. 10.80. 


This second part deals with the Negro problem, education, the “American Way of 
Life”, and the religions. Discussing the first question Mr Julien points out how rapidly 
the economical and social emancipation takes place, and what has been achieved in 
the last ten years. He describes the underlying causes and the positions occupied 
by various groups of Whites in North and South and the Negro middle classes. New 
facts and insights are not presented, but the book is an excellent introduction for 
Europeans to American culture; the fact that the author is a Frenchman gives him 
the advantage of seeing many aspects in another (sometimes very original) light. 


Liska, GEORGE. The New Statecraft. Foreign Aid in American Foreign 


Policy. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1960. xv, 247 pp. 


$ 5.00. 


Foreign aid, in Prof. Liska’s treatment, is completely dissociated from the humanitarian 
movement and the moral necessity of the richer countries to help the poorer ones; 
instead he connects it with foreign policy and pleads for fitting economical and military 
help into a congruent framework of policy. Throughout this work, which has an 
unmistakably realistic touch, consistency and coherence of aid and foreign policy 
is recommended, while the author also warns against the idea that financial aid can 
compensate for foreign policies and can make up for basic shortcomings. 


LoEWENSTEIN, Karu. Verfassungsrecht und Verfassungspraxis det 
Vereinigten Staaten. Springer-Verlag, Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelberg. 
1959, xxi, 656 pp. DM. 69.00. 


The system of constitutional law and praxis of the United States, which is here present- 
ed, is primarily intended for German readers and is, as such, an excellent introduction 
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to the American Constitution for layman and student alike. The first part is devoted 
to the development of the American legal system, the Federal structure and the 
political parties, while, in the second part, the functions and the position of Congress 
and the President (particularly, too, the relation of these two powers to each other) 
in the Constitution are analysed. Of great interest is the fourth part, which is entirely 
devoted to the basic rights, and in which the legal aspects of the Negro problem and 
Communism in connection with State security are dealt with in separate chapters. 
Statistical material has been included in appendices. 


Patterns of Ethics in America Today. Ed. by F. Ernest Johnson 
Publ. by The Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Distributed 
by Harper & Brothers, New York 1960. 167 pp. $ 3.00. 


This companion volume to Patterns of Faith in America Today has been built along 
the same lines. Representatives of the existing traditions, M. J. Routtenberg (Judaism), 
J. P. Fitzpatrick (Roman Catholicism), A. T. Mollegen (Protestantism), J. Nathanson 
(The Ethical Culture Movement), L. Bryson (Rational Ethics), discuss the sources 
of ethical sanctions with attention to specific issues as economic behaviour and 
policy, religious freedom, divorce, intermarriage and birth control. An essay by 
W. G. Muelder on Ethical Frontiers concludes this collection, which is excellently 
prefaced by F. E. Johnson. 


Patron, JAMES G. The Case For Farmers. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington (D.C.) 1959. viii, 62 pp. Ill. $ 2.50. 


The author, President of the National Farmers’ Union and of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers, launches, in this book, which has been pre- 
faced by Lord John Boyd Orr, a sharp attack on the agricultural policy under the Eisen- 
hower Administration as personified by the much disputed figure of Benson. The 
author points out the living conditions — deteriorating as compared with those of 
other producers — of the farmers, and the necessity of a new agricultural policy to 
call this development to a halt. As illustrations a number of political cartoons are 
inserted. 


PELLING, Henry. American Labor. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 1960. vi, 247 pp. $ 5.00. 


Describing the course of American labour and unionism Mr Pelling clearly demon- 
strates the special character of American labour. He analyses the circumstances that 
have brought this about, such as the wide geographical space, high wages, agricultural 
background of the workers,racial and linguistical diversity, and the fact that the in- 
dustrial workers in the United States have never formed a unity as they have in Britain. 
On the whole this book, which is part of the Chicago History of American Civilization 
series, is at once a valuable summary and an introduction to the subject. 


RIEGEL, JoHN W. Collective Bargaining as viewed by Unorganized 
Engineers and Scientists. Bureau of Industrial Relations, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 1959. xii, 105 pp. $ 4.00. 


An inquiry was held among non-organised scientists of a number of companies 
into their opinions on collective bargaining and the arguments with which they 
supported them. The results (the majority turned out to beagainst collective bargaining 
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for professionals like themselves), provided with comments, are given in this book, 
which is report No 10 of the Bureau of Industrial Relations. This is a series that has 
the relation between management and scentists for its subject, providing suggestions 
for higher productivity and job satisfaction. 


Rostnson, ROLAND I. Postwar Market for State and Local Govern- 
ment Securities. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1960. 
xxiv, 227 pp. $ 5.00. 


The capital market for public facilities, provided for by State and Local Governments, 
and the tax exemption with which the investors are privileged, is the subject of Dr 
Robinson’s interesting study, which was published under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. He deals with the effetcs of the large capital demands 
after the war (the study is based on statistics taken up to 1956) on the market value of 
the tax exemption, and has interesting suggestions for compensating the fall of these 
values by means of reforms of the financial administration. 


Roman Catholicism and the American Way of Life. Edited by Thomas 

T. McAvoy .University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame (Indiana) 

1960. viii, 248 pp. $ 4.50. 
A large number of authors have collaborated in this collection of essays, in which 
some aspects of Roman Catholicism are discussed. J. H. Fichter, in his contribution 
on the Americanisation of Catholicism, indicates the close intertwinement of the 
ethnic groups and Catholicism and their identification with each other by the non- 
Catholic American. Therefore a large part of the book is rightly devoted to immi- 
gration and to the situation of the various Roman-Catholic ethnic groups (Latin- 
American, Italian, Polish, Irish and German). 


Rovere, RicHarp H. Senator Joe McCarthy. Methuen & Co Ltd, 
London 1960. 224 pp. 18/-. 


The present work, although maybe not yet a conclusive one, provides a mature 
analysis especially of the downfall of McCarthy. The author also comes to grips with 
the problem of the real expansion and impact of McCarthyism, his perspective being 
widened by his own experience with his subject: memories of the demagogue, one 
from an interview with the latter, have clearly been of help. Although as a biography 
the book may be considered somewhat unbalanced, it is an unemotional interpretation 
and a sound contribution to the understanding of the early fifties in American poli- 
tical history. 


Saposs, Davip J. Communism in American Politics. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington 1960. vili, 259 pp. $ 5.00. 


Dealing with Communist activities in the United States Mr Saposs describes the 
infiltration and penetration techniques of the C. P.-U.S.A. with reference to such 
examples as the attempts to obtain a foothold in Washington State and California, 
and in the American Labour Party. Of special interest is the chapter on the attempt 
to create a synthetic Progressive Party; here the role of Henry A. Wallace is extensive- 
ly described and what the author styles his “metamorphosis”. With relation to the 
1957 Convention of the Communist Party the author remarks that there is no reason 
to suppose that the Party has changed its ultimate ends. 
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k, SCHLESINGER JR., ARTHUR M. The Age of Roosevelt. Vol. Il. William 
a Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1960. x, 658 pp. 63/-. 
ns 
This work, which has followed The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919-1933, is the second 
volume in the series of The Age of Roosevelt containing an account of the events 
that occurred in 1933 and 1934, with the exception of the foreign policy, which will 
- be dealt with in subsequent volumes. The author, who sympathises with Roosevelt’s 
2. policy, describes the complex of reforms in agricultural policy, industrial and monetary 
measures, and the Tennessee Valley Project, and devotes a whole chapter to the trans- 
, formation of the labour movement. Subsequently the rise of the oppositional forces 
- is described and a general evaluation of Roosevelt’s presidency is given. As a study 
| of Roosevelt’s political ideas, too, this book contains invaluable information. 
ds : ; i 
of SmirH, Denys. Polls Apart. Background to the American Presidential 
ose Election. Cohen & West, London 1960. 160 pp. 13/6. 
The author investigates the American political system and American politics from a 
British viewpoint and, particularly, with a view to those phenomena that deviate from 
as British practice, thus presenting a valuable contribution to a better understanding of 
a) American politics among European readers. Of interest is the chapter in which he 
deals with “direct democracy”, i.e. the direct influence of the public on politics as a 
correction on a too great rigidity of the government. Other chapters deal with the 
ich parties, campaigning techniques, Congress and the President. 
ion 
the Utmer, Metvitte J. Capital in Transportation, Communications, 
8 and Public Utilities: Its Formation and Financing. Princeton Univer- 
‘.. sity Press, Princeton 1960. xxxx, 548 pp. $ 12.00. 
As the fourth part in the series of Studies in Capital Formation and Financing of the 





National Bureau of Economic Research this excellent economic analysis of the regulat- 
td, ed industries has appeared. Simon Kuznets, in his lucid preface, draws the reader’s 
attention to special aspects of the regulated industries, as for instance their strong 
dependence on modern technology and innovation, their huge investments, their 


“ure monopolistic nature and the great importance they have for the public. It is on 
vith account of these particularities that the subject under discussion has direct social 
ing implications; as such this book is of great value for the social-historian. 

one 

phy ASIA 

tion 

voli BRIMMELL, J. H. Communism in South East Asia. A Political Analysis. 


Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
| Affairs. Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1959. 
aits | ix, 415 pp. Maps. 42/-. 


Communism in South East Asia is here treated in a historical perspective and viewed 





, the against the background of those aspects of Leninism that are relevant to Asia. Stress 
such is laid on the national and cultural peculiarities of the Communist movements in 
ria, South-East Asia - the author’s opinion, particularly, is that, if these parties come 
empt to power (via the internal organisation of the region) they will not necessarily take 
sive- on a Communist character in the Sino-Russian sense. Such syntheses as “Marxist 
» the Buddhism” or “Marxist Islam” are quite within the possibilities. As regards explana- 
ason tions and characterisations of the various political systems in South East Asia and 


India the argumentation at some points gives rise to questions. 
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MicHaeE.is, ALFRED. Wirtschaftliche Entwicklungsprobleme des 
Mittleren Ostens. Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 
Kiel 1960. 170 pp. DM. 14.00. 


After a systematic treatment of ihe development factors in the countries of the Middle 
East, such as population pressure, urbanisation and the wish for a higher standard 
of living the author discusses the results of industrialisation, the agricultural situation 
and the hydraulic engineering development plans, among which the Egyptian plan 
of extending and intensifying the irrigated agricultural material. Special attention js 
paid to the economical and political-strategical significance of the oilreserves in this 
region. Finally the author points out the importance for the economy of these countries 
of the falling prices of raw materials; the increasing export of these products to the 
Soviet Union (often within the framework of aid programmes) leads to the necessity 
of a larger import from that country. 


China 


Barcata, Louts. China geht nicht Russlands Weg. Partner? Kon- 
kurrenten? Gegner? Henry Goverts Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. 278 pp. 
Ill. DM. 19.80. 


The author here describes, in a good journalistic style, his experiences during a visit 
to China. Besides the description of a people’s commune visited by him, and im- 
pressions of Peking and Canton, the author repeatedly compares China to the Soviet 
Union, which he knows from his own experience. The conclusion from these com- 
parisons is, that the Chinese way deviates in important points, and is sometimes 
even contrary to Moscow’s wishes. Finally he visited Hong Kong, Formosa (where 
he had an interview with President Chiang Kai Shek) and Viet Nam. 


Ciark, GERALD. Impatient Giant: Red China Today. W. H. Allen, 
London 1960. 232 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


A visit to China was the occasion for writing this book, in which Mr Clark gives a 
critical appraisal, more critical and discriminating than other descriptions by Westet- 
ners, of the New China. Where possible he compares the Chinese conditions with 
those in the USSR; the difference, in the author’s opinion, lies deep and is such, 
that many aspects of Russian Communism are nearer to Western capitalism than to 
Chinese Communism. Tha author also discusses the influence of the Chinese example 
on the other countries of Asia and Africa. 


Fan Wo6n-Lan. Neue Geschichte Chinas. Band I (1840-1901). VEB 
Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1959. xii, 576 pp. 
DM. 28.00. 


This first part of the history of China was written in 1945 and published in China in 
1947. Since then nine editions have appeared with various modifications. The present 
German edition has been translated from the Russian edition of 1954 with continuous 
reference to the Chinese original. It is written along strictly Communist lines with 
an emphasis on Chinese “people’s movements” directed against feudalism and Western 


extensively discussed. 
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Myau Tscuu-Hwanc. Kurze Geschichte der Kommunistischen 
Partei Chinas. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 280 pp. DM. 5.00. 


This German translation has been made after the Russian one which is based on the 
original Chinese edition of 1956. The book is a popular exposé of the history of the 
Chinese communist party until the foundation of the People’s Republic in 1949. The 
role of Mao Tse-Tung is given particular attention and the book completely follows 
the party line. In its interpretation of the events present-day anti-Americanism is 
adapted also to the past. 


Moraks, FRANK. The Revolt in Tibet. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 1960. xii, 223 pp. $ 1.50. 


Dealing with the developments in Tibet in 1959 the author stresses their impact on 
Chinese-Indian political relations and on the shift that occurred in non-committed 
Asia in the attitudes towards World Communism and, particularly, towards Com- 
munist China and its alleged Han Imperialism. The inclusion of the history of Tibet 
prior to 1959, its social, political and religious institutions, its governmental system 
as well as a discussion of its relations with China makes for a broad enough back- 
ground to picture the latest events in. 


S1ao-Yu. Mao Tse-Tung and I were Beggars. Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse (N.Y.) 1959. xviii, 266 pp. $ 6.00. 


From 1912, when they became fellow students at the same school, until 1924 the author 
who is now director of the Sino-International Library at Montevideo, was on friendly 
terms with Mao Tse-Tung. Together, they travelled as beggars in 1917 and they 
transformed the Hsin Min (Study Association) into an embryo for the Chinese C. P. 
Many discussions which were held between the two have been related here, Mr. 
Siao-yu being in favour then of a free communism not linked to the Soviet-Union, 
and in the course of his narrative he offers a great many details that throw light on 
Mao’s character and habits of thought. Other now influential communists come up 
for dicsussion as well. The book has been illustrated with drawings by the author 
himself. A foreword was written by Lin Yutang,a preface by Raymond F. Piper and a 
historical comment and notes have been provided by Robert C. North. 


THOMAS, JR., LowELL. The Silent War in Tibet. Secker & Warburg, 

London 1960. 284 pp. Ill. 25/-. 
After a short description of Tibet’s cultural characteristics, its religion and its political 
structure, the author passes on to his main theme, the way in which the Communists 
consolidated their position and the rebellion phase by phase. Much attention is paid 
to the political relations between China and India, especially over the Tibetan question, 
but also over Nepal. In the author’s opinion religion will remain a fertile soil for 
future risings. 


Waurers, ArtHuR. Le Communisme de Mao Tse-Tung. Université 
Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Bruxelles 1957. 
112 pp. B.fr. 80. 

Prof. Wauters sets out, in this volume of the series Centre d’Etude des Pays de I’ Est, 


to investigate the most important characteristics of Mao’s doctrines. He points out 
the moderation, the aversion from orthodoxy and the preference for cultural pluralism 
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in his subject’s writings, and finds, as one of the most important Leitmotive, the loyalty 
to the U.S.S.R. (the author thinks a split between Communist China and the U.S.S.R, 
very improbable). Mao’s “thousand flowers speech” and the “agrarian revolution” 
also come up for discussion and in this respect many of the author’s findings have 
been rendered out of date by recent events. 


Wint, Guy. Common Sense About China. Victor Gollancz Ltd, 
London 1960. 176 pp. 6/-. 


While assuming ro special knowledge of the subject on the part of its readers this 
book presents a valuable description of Chinese history. The first part is devoted to 
the period before Communism, with special attention given to the Kuomintang period 
(due stress is laid on the development of the Communist party in these years); the 
second part deals with the Communist regime, of which an accurate and critical 
account is presented. This well-written work, which particularly considers ideological 
and socio-cultural phenomena, is volume no. 2 of the Common Sense Series. 


India 
CHELLIAH, Raja J. Fiscal Policy in Underdeveloped Countries. With 


Special Reference to India. George Allen and Unwin Ltd, London 
1960. 168 pp. 20/-. 


Here is an excellent study on the financial system in India, its shortcomings and its 
function in the economic upbuilding of the country. Starting from the conviction 
that, in an underdeveloped country, the tax system must satisfy demands fundamental- 
ly different from those in a highly industrialised country,.Mr Chelliah has some sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the existing situation in India, as, for instance, the 
partial exemption to savings, and reduction of consumption taxes on bare necessities. 
In the course of his disquisition the author repeatedly touches on general aspects of 


economic growth, the role of private investment in a mixed economy, rates of invest- 
ment, etc. 


Morass, FRANK. India Today. The Macmillan Company, New 

York 1960. viii, 248 pp. $ 1.50. 
Mr Moraes describes the development of India since the declaration of independence, 
He does this critically and discriminatingly and points out strong as well as weak 
points in India’s policy, especially the increasingly “left” course under the influence 
of Nehru, which, in the author’s opinion, threatens the unity of the Congress Party, 
The author also indicates the rise of a “new class” consisting of the new civil servants 
in the Welfare State. Other chapters deal extensively with the foreign policy with an 
emphasis on India’s position in the “cold war”. 


PANIKKAR, K. M. Common Sense About India. Victor Gollancz Ltd, 
London 1960. 174 pp. 6/-. 


The present volume, which is no. 4 of the Common Sense Series, is an excellent intro- 
duction to present-day India for those in need of a well-written and concise yet very 
accurate and balanced description of the problems faced by India, and the achievements 
thus far. Mr Panikkar deals with the social and economic changes that have taken 
place since independence and stresses the synthesis of Western influences and Indian 
values and institutions, which, in his opinion, points the way to a successful adaptation 
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to modern conditions. Much attention is also devoted to the relation of India with 
Pakistan, Red China and the West. 


Indonesia 


Niet, RoBertT VAN. The Emergence of the Modern Indonesian Elite. 

W. Van Hoeve Ltd, The Hague and Bandung 1960. x, 314 pp. Hfl. 

17.50. 
Based on primary and secondary sources this book is a scholarly contribution to the 
history of modern Indonesia, outlining the backgrounds of the Indonesian elite, which 
has played such a fundamental role in the revolution. Attention has been paid to 
the Government’s policy (interesting observations are made on the “ethical” policy 
and practice against the background of social change), its changing attitudes since 
1900, and to the Indonesian organisations that emerged in the 2oth century. This is 
a revised version of Prof. Van Niel’s doctoral thesis at Cornell University in 1954. 


Traq 
SCHEER, MAXIMILIAN. Irak. Diirstendes Land. 2. Aufl. Verlag der 
Nation, Berlin 1959. 296 pp. Ill. DM. 8.20. 


A voyage to the Near East was the occasion for writing this book, which reproduces, 
in diary form, the author’s impressions of the country and people of Iraq. Much 
attention has been paid to the political situation; the events that led to the attempt 
on Nuri es Said, and the processes that followed it, are extensively dealt with from a 
Communist viewpoint. A large number of photographs have been included. 


Israel 


MarGAtity, IsrAEL. Le Baron Edmond de Rothschild et la coloni- 
sation juive en Palestine 1882-1899. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., 
Paris 1957. 238 pp. F.fr. 750. 


Basing himself on unpublished as well as published letters the author undertakes a 
new evaluation of the significance of Rothschild for the later Israel in this study, 
which was originally intended as a thesis for the University of Paris. Light is thrown 
equally on the principles and “ideology” of Rothschild and on the first period of 
colonisation in Palestine. In the indexes documents have been included from the 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, the preface is written by David Ben 
Goerion, and the introduction by Prof. Georges Bourgin. 


Japan 
Kawal, Kazuo. Japan’s American Interlude. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 1960. vii, 257 pp. $ 5.00. 
The social and political reforms introduced during the American occupation are the 
subject of Prof. Kawai’s study. He observes how the measures of the occupying power 
have met with little resistance, and attributes this to the “situational ethics” of Japanese 
society — the rigid pattern of norms in this entirely new post-war situation was com- 
pletely broken up. Of interest is the chapter in which the economic decentralisation 
of the anti-trust policy is discussed. The author points out that the representation 
of the zatbatsu (industrial trusts) as groups connected with the fascist-militarist elements 
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is wholly inadequate. He prefers to interprete these organisations as a liberal element 
in the Japanese state. 


Morais, Ivan I. Nationalism and the Right Wing in Japan. A Study 
of Post-War Trends. With an introd. by Maruyama Masao. Royal 


Inst. of Int. Affairs; Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto 1960. xxvii, 476 pp. 50/-. 


Viewed against the background of their historical origins - surprisingly almost in 
each single case easily traceable — or models, post-war nationalist trends and groups 
come up for a thorough analysis in this highly expert work. A well-balanced treatment 
of the subject has enabled tha author to avoid undue generalizations and to offer a 
picture of an almost innumerable variety of currents and — mostly extremely weak - 
organizations, some of which might give reason for questioning their “right wing” 
character. It is duly pointed out that it is only a particular section of Japanese political 
life that comes up for discussion, and a seemingly not too important one at that, 
The work is undoubtedly a major contribution to contemporary Japanese history, 
and — insofar as the relation with the Communist world is one of the main issues, 
many rightist groups advocating a friendly attitude towards mainland China - to 
Asian politics in general. 


Uyenara, Ceci H. Leftwing Social Movements in Japan. An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Publ. for The Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, Tufts University. The Charles E. Tuttle Company, Tokyo, 
Rutland (Vermont) 1959. 444 pp. $ 9.75. 
This bibliography on left-wing social movements in Japan contains some 1800 items, 
classified under Labour Movement, Agrarian Movement, Security, International 
Relations of Japanese Socialism and Communism, Strategies, and other headings. A 
short description of the contents and a short commentary have been added to each 
item, which considerably adds to the usefulness of this bibliography. The majority 
of the books, periodicals and documents mentioned are in American libraries and 
archives. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 
(Asian Territories) 

WHEELER, GEOFFREY. Racial Problems in Soviet Muslim Asia. 
Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations. Oxford 
University Press, London, New York, Bombay 1960. xii, 66 pp. 
Maps. 6/-. 

This study is concerned with the Russian impact on the Asian Muslim population of 

the USSR. After a short historical survey the author discusses the cultural, political, 

economic and demographic situation as a consequence of the large number of Russian 


immigrants in these areas. This book provides a short and very suitable introduction 
to the problem. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
Australia 


Barrett, Russert H. Promises and Performances in Australian 
Politics. Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1960. 126 pp. $2.50. 
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This book contains a systematic examination of the points of difference in the political 
programmes of the three great parties as they appear from Platform promises and Elec- 
tion Policy promises. Then theauthor investigates in how far these promises have been 
fulfilled by actual performances, and if not, what are the causes of these failures. 
The record of the Australian parties turns out to be very good: only a very small part 
of the failures must be attributed to dishonesty. This book provides an interesting 
case-study of some problems inherent in responsible Party Government. 











































EUROPE 
Borsopy, STEPHEN. The Triumph of Tyranny. The Nazi and Soviet 
Conquest of Central Europe. Jonathan Cape, London 1960. 285 pp. 
Maps. 21/-. 
Prof. Borsody discusses, in this enlightening book, the period between the dissolution 
of the Austrian-Hungarian Monarchy and the rise of the European “satellite-area”, 
He largely attributes the realisation of, resp., the Nazi and the Soviet hegemony in 
this area to the failure of federalism and the lack of collaboration between the Western 
Allies. Especially the hypernationalist controversions in the “Middle Zone”, as 
exemplified in the Czech-Hungarian controversy, and their consequences, are exten- 
sively illuminated and form the main theme of this valuable study, which concludes 
with a plea for the Federalist idea. 


Etude cartographique de la structure économique et démografique 
de Europe Occidentale. Publié pour I’Institut Catholique de Re- 
cherches Socio-ecclésiales, La Haye, par Van Gorcum & Comp., 
Assen 1960. Hfl. 15.00. 


This collection of statistical data and maps of the present economic and demographic 
structure and its development from 1939 onwards has been composed by and publish- 
ed under the auspices of the “Roman Catholic Institute of socio-ecclesiastical re- 
search” in The Hague. Data have been collected from all the West-European countries; 
they concern the occupational structure of the population in percentages, the de- 
velopment of the birth rate from 1939 and 1947 to 1954, resp. 1955, the percents of 
the age groups over 65 to the whole population. This very useful work has been 
conveniently arranged and attractively executed, 


European Organisations. Political and Economic Planning; George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd, London 1959. xvi, 372 pp. 30/-. 


Under the auspices of PEP (Political and Economic Planning) a survey of the existing 
European organizations is presented, with the inclusion of Atlantic organisations 
as, for instance, NATO. Besides a description of each of the organisations (ECE, 
OEEC, Coal and Steel Community, Common Market, Euratom, etc.) there is a 
discussion on the rise and the achievements of these organs, with much attention 
paid to the British point of view towards the supra-national approach. Finally the 
danger of the rise of new rivalries and new regional chauvinism within the wider 
international and European context is considered. 


Das dstliche Deutschland. Ein Handbuch. Hrsg. vom Gdttinger 


Arbeitskreis. Holzner Verlag, Wiirzburg 1959. xiii, 1014 pp. Maps. 
DM. 48.00. 
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Apart from an appendix which treats of the Sudeten Germans, this volume deals Oo! 
with the former German territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. Although most ac 
contributions which have been included bear a scholarly character and are fully et 
documented, the outspoken purpose of the magnificently produced volume is to w 
offer a basis for German claims in a peace settlement. The legal aspects of the factual is 
annexation and the eviction of the German population from Poland and Soviet oc. ye 


cupied Northern East Prussia have been given much consideration in a number of 
studies on international law (part 1). The second part is devoted to the history of 
the Eastern colonization and the relations between Prussia and the Slaves, notably 
the Poles; contemporary history is dealt with mainly by Fr. Swart, R. Breyer (on CHE 
the German Vo/kstum in the Polish state 1918-1939), and H. G. Sasse (on 1939-1945; chie 
more than on German action in Poland, this chapter informs on the negotiations 


between the Western Allies and the Soviet Union on future boundaries). The third T 
part deals with the economy of the territories under consideration; H. Senfft von ” 
Pilsach argues that the economic problem of the incorporation of the refugees in the & 
Federal Republic has not been solved, and a group of staff members of the Géttinger 2 
Arbeitskreis has collected a great many data demonstrating the incapacity of the a 
Polish administration to create healthy economic and social conditions in its newly a 
won provinces. Chapters written byJ.von Braun and B. Gleitze deal with the economic 3 


development under German rule, before and since the industrial era respectively, 


Slavica~-Auswahl-Katalog der Universitatsbibliothek Jena. 2. Band, | CHC 
2. Teil. Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., Weimar 1959. xvi, 294 pp. DM. | Soci 
17.80. A 


This part is a continuance of, resp., Band 1, which appeared in 1956, and which publish- Pe 
ed the writings on the West Slavs in the University Library at Jena, and Band 2 (first 


part), published in 1958, which contained a catalogue of the literature on the East th 
Slavs. The present volume records the publications at Jena on the South Slavs cn 
(Bulgaria, Yugoslavia) and provides supplements to the preceding volumes. Of bs 
importance is the list of Hochschul-, Gymnasial- und Gelgenheitsschriften on East- and Be 
South-East-Europe covering the period from the 16th to the 18th century. > 

na 


Austria 


Kann, Rosert A. A Study in Austrian Intellectual History. From | (ya) 
Late Baroque to Romanticism. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New | Gay 


York 1960. xxii, 367 pp. $ 6.00. ton, 
In six essays Dr Kann here describes the development of the cycle in intellectual In 
development in the Hapsburg monarchy over the period of the reign of Leopold! G 
up to and including Francis I’s reign. The cycle is interpreted as a series of reforms re 
during the reign of Leopold I continued over the period of the Enlightenment and, hi 
subsequently, a conservative period under Francis I. Two essays are biographical in 19 
form and deal with, resp., Abraham a Santa Clara and Joseph von Sonnenfels, the ga 
one an imperial court preacher. the other an enlightened reformer. The non-bio- $0 


graphical essays are interesting for their theoretical-historical considerations. 


Belgium = 
Crespt, DANIEL. Les salaires belges. Faits et théories. Librairie Ar- | D’A 
mand Colin, Paris 1960. 255 pp. mées 


The first of the three sections of this book deals with the social and political aspects 
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of salaries, and it is this part in particular, which is of value to the social historian on 
account of the general conjuncture study, and because the part played by social- 
economical institutions is fitted into the total picture. The other two sections deal 
with the structure and level of salaries and give theoretical explanations. This book 
is publication No 48 of the Centre d’Etudes Economiques of the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes. 


France 


CHEVERNY, JULIEN. Ces princes que l’on gouverne. Essai sur l’anar- 
chie autoritaire. René Julliard, Paris 1960. 209 pp. NF. 7.80. 


The author in this originial essay (or perhaps it should be called a number of inter- 
related essays) tries to detach some general observations from the recent history of 
France, notably the working of the “System” during the Third and Fourth Republics. 
The most interesting discussions are devoted to the Radical Party and the failure of 
Mendés-France’s reform project, and to De Gaulle, “the last man of the System”, 
the “anti-Napoleon”, who of necessity has to liquidate the overseas empire. A new 
legal base which will become necessary after De Gaulle should include authoritarian 
as well as popular principles in order to save the democratic regime. 


Cuoury, Maurice. Les origines de la Commune. Paris livré. Editions 
Sociales, Paris 1960. 189 pp. Ill. NF. 8.00. 


After a short introduction on the preliminary history of the war of 1870-71 and the 
period up to Sedan, the author discusses the measures and the attitude of government 
and army command during the following months. He starts from the opinion, that 
the army command, fearing to increase the influence of the people, did not want a 
real defense, and that they either intentionally used the forces wrongly or did not 
use them at all, in order to prove the correctness of their viewpoint by the defeats. 
Besides the events in Paris the armed resistance of the population in the country 
against the enemy receives attention. After the elections the government has, in the 
author’s view, deliberately provoked the conflict with the Paris population and the 
national guard. 


CLark, STANLEY. The Man Who Is France. The Story of Charles de 

Gaulle. George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., London, Toronto, Welling- 

ton, Sydney 1960. 202 pp. 15/-. 
In this biography the author gives proof of a great admiration and sympathy for De 
Gaulle, which is apparent in the first and last chapter especially, which treat of his 
return to power and his present political ideas. Relatively great attention is paid to 
his military career and the development of his strategical insights. The period 1940- 
1945 is less complete; here Mr Clark condemns Roosevelt’s incomprehension re- 
garding De Gaulle, and the attitude of the American and British governments. In 
some respects, perhaps, de Gaulle’s picture is somewhat flattered. 


Dautry, JEAN, et LucrEN SCHELER. Le Comité Central Républicain 
des vingt arrondissements de Paris. (septembre 1870-mai 1871). 
D’Aprés les papiers inédits de Constant Martin et les sources impri- 
mées. Publ. avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 269 pp. NF. 17.50. 
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The authors, who are of the opinion that the available, mainly printed, material on 
the Comité Central has been insufficiently investigated, have examined it anew and 
compared it with new documents: manuscripts and lithographed circulars that have 
come into their possession in 1957 and that very probably originate from Constant 
Martin, secretary of the committee. In their publication, which contains a great 
number of documents and has been illuminated with many facsimiles, structure and 
attitude of the committee in that troubled period are chronologically examined, 
while its identity with the dé/égation républicaine des vingt arrondissements is established, 
The authors deal at great length with the, in their opinion, important part played by 
the French section of the International and its members in the foundation and the 
activities of the committee, the latter’s share in the realisation of the Commune and 
the attitude towards the Central Committee of the National Guard. 


Desatty, ANDRE. Le 13 mai et la presse. Armand Colin, Paris 1960. 
328 pp. Ill. NF. 7.50. 


This volume of the Collection “Kiosque” , always of special interest to the social historian, 
graphically presents the events round the 13th of May, 1958, with reference to news- 
paper reports from French, Algerian and foreign journals and periodicals. There is a 
well-informed connective commentary outlining the backgrounds against which the 
reports stand out. Many illustrations and a chronology are also included. 


FonTAINE, Francois. La démocratie en vacances. René Julliard, 
Paris 1959. vili, 214 pp. F.fr. 780. 


A very intelligent evaluation of the meaning of De Gaulle’s role as a supreme leader 
of France leads into a principled analysis of the functioning and qualities of parliamen- 
tary democracy. The latter is held by the author — and by Jacques Fauvet who wrote 
a critical preface — in the long run the only political form which guarantees the 
survival of freedom, a survival that would seem to be worth taking risks. Very lucid 
is the treatment of the Algerian problem. 


GuILLeMIn, Henri. Les Origines de la Commune. L’Héroique 
Défense de Paris. (1870-1871). 2e éd. Gallimard, Paris 1959. 423 pp. 
F.fr. 1.350. 


On the basis of a close examination and comparison of the abundantly available printed 
material of great variety the French political developments are described from the 
4th of September to the 6th of November, the end of the armistice negotiations of 
Thiers. The author’s starting-point is, that the provisional government in its great 
majority did not care for an effective defense, because thus the power of the opponents 
of the established social order would increase. He describes Gambetta as the soul of 
defense to the utmost in his various measures, and studies in great detail the actions 
especially of Trochu, Favre and Thiers, who feared the armed population. The attitudes 
of the different classes and groups of the population inside Paris and out are extensively 
considered, while the dissidents are also given attention. 


Jacos, Louts. Le Pére Duchesne. Chef des sans-culottes. Gallimard, 
Paris 1960. 364 pp. NF. 12.50. 
The author, who, in spite of the deliberate coarsenesses, sets a high value on Hébert’s 


att of writing, considers him, in the year 1793 the real incarnation of Parisian demo- 
cracy, to have been not only the avidly read interpreter of the opinions of the sans- 
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culottes, but their real leader. Much attention is given to the movements of the 
| population and their clubs: the influence of Hébert, through his journal, in the 
: Cordeliers and, later, in the Jacobins and as a powerful substitute attorney of the 
: Commune, is closely examined. The book defends the opinion that Hébert, who put 
the importance of political action first, had a coherent social programme, which can 
be found scattered in the later issues of the Pére Duchesne. The author, who has 
carefully studied documents, that he had consulted only cursorily before, but alse 
other documents relating to Hébert’s close surroundings, creates a picture of him 
that sharply deviates from the one suggested by Hébert and designed by other authors. 


mes 


LescuyER, Grorces. Le contrdle de l’Etat sur les entreprises nationa- 

lisées. Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence (R. Pichon et 

R. Durand-Auzias), Paris 1959. 348 pp. F.fr. 3.500. 
The conclusion of this interesting study is, that State control over nationalised con- 
cerns has failed on the one side through lack of sharply defined aims, and on the other 
side because the organs in charge are not equal to the task (the author finds a contra- 
diction between industrial and social democracy, and the traditional political in- 
stitutions). While, in the first part of the book, the general theoretical aspects are 
scrutinized, the stress in the second part is on the functioning of the control system 
as illustrated by the Régie Renault and the Electricité de France. 


LHoMME, JEAN. La grande bourgeoisie au pouvoir (1830-1880). 
Essai sur l’histoire sociale de France. Presses Universitaires de France, 
ler Paris 1960. viii, 378 pp. NF. 18.00. 


ns The author describes the rise of the grande bourgeoisie and the consolidation of its 
ra economical and political position; the first signs of decline in the last decade of the 
e period under discussion are sharply and penetratingly discerned. In an introduction 
ci 


the author specifies some conceptions, particularly “class”, which is defined “sub- 
jectively” and “objectively”, and which plays a fundamental role in his study, to the 
extent, even, that the question arises, whether this and other collectiva have not been 


ue used too autonomously. The importance of this work lies especially on the inter- 
yp. pretative side: new material and facts are not presented. 
oa MapintgEr, Puiuiepe. Les Disparités géographiques de salaires en 


the France. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1959. 199 pp. F.fr. 2.000. 


of The author arrives at the conclusion, that the “natural factors” of the classical school 


reat cannot ensure any levelling of wages over the geographical units via migrations of 
nts workers and movement of investments. He considers government intervention 
1 of indispensable for countering the increasing geographical disparities, both from a 
eas social viewpoint and from the necessity of modernising French industry; this last 
i because the low wages in many departments entail the continued existence of marginal 
vely 





enterprises. This interesting study was published under the auspices of the Centre 
@ Etudes Economiques. 


rd, , Mazer, Hans. Revolution und Kirche. Studien zur Friithgeschichte 
der christlichen Demokratie 1789-1850. Verlag Rombach, Freiburg 
ok im Breisgau 1959. 249 pp. DM. 17.80. 


m0- The theme of this very interesting work, which is part of the Freiburger Studien zur 
sans- Politik und Soziologie, is the reconciliation between Roman Catholicism and the Re- 
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volution in France. The author has cast his net wide and points out the links with the 
later Christian democracy, of which he sees the origins in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. To achieve his purpose he has, where necessary, taken the develop- 
ments, that fall outside the scope of his study, into consideration. The two lines of 
development from which French Christian Democracy has sprung, i.e. the one 
stemming from the revolution of 1789, and the other from the Traditionalism of de 
Maistre, de Bonald and Lamennais, are investigated separately. 


Matuiez, ALBERT. La Révolution Frangaise. Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris 1959. 577 pp. Ill. F.fr. 3.600. 


This new edition, in one volume (three parts: I. La chute de la Royauté, II. La Gi- 
ronde et la Montagne, III. La Terreur.), of Mathiez’ general work on the French 
Revolution until the end of the Terreur, is very beautifully presented with a great 
number of extremely well chosen pictures. Mathiez’ preference for Robespierre, the 
stress he lays on economic and social facts and other particulars, to which the author’s 
Marxist convictions (he even became a — not too dogmatic - Communist) are not 
alien, are explained in a short, but very lucid introduction to this new edition by 
Henri Calvet. In it, Professor Calvet expresses his admiration for the scientific 
honesty and knowledge of Mathiez without adoptihg the latters’ fundamental views. 


MicuHet, ANDREE. Famille, Industrialisation, Logement. Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 1959. 392 pp. NF. 21.00, 


A comprehensive investigation was conducted into the conditions of occupants of 
hotels in Paris and surroundings. The circumstances in which these people live have 
evoked fundamental changes in the family structure, and it is this aspect that is most 
extensively treated by the author, and on which he has assembled much and important 
material, The discrepancy that has arisen between the traditional picture of the family 
as it continues to exist in the imagination and in the law, and the modern urban family 
of which the category examined here is the most pronounced example, clearly emerges 
from Mr Michel’s lucid analysis, in which attention is also paid to changing family 
patterns and attitudes among North African immigrants in Paris. 


x 


Mocn, Jutes. Socialisme vivant. (Dix lettres 4 un jeune). Robert 
Laffont, Paris 1960. 205 pp. NF. 7.80. 


The author, a prominent politician, undertakes in this little book an attempt at 
adaptation of the socialist doctrine to new conditions in order to render it more 
effective and attractive to young people. He bases himself on the activities of a group 
founded on his initiative in the French socialist party, the Groupe d’ études doctrinaires, 
in which quarter several studies are in preparation. Of special interest are the consider- 
ations on socialist planification, its character, conditions and implications, linking up 
with an extensive analysis of the present production system. Besides these new views 
are presented here on the class character of present society. Other letters deal with 
Communism, non-socialist democracy and the attitude to religion. 


Pick.es, Dororny. The Fifth French Republic. Methuen & Co Ltd, 
London 1960. 222 pp. 15/-. 


Like the author’s previous book, on the Fourth Republic, this work excels by its 
lucidity and shrewd analysis. The central subject is the present French constitution; 
in order to give her description more relief, however, the author also considers the 
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e conditions in which it came into being, the personality of General de Gaulle (from 
. which the new constitution, in her opinion, cannot be dissociated) and other features 
or | narrowly linked with the new French state. The chapter devoted to the French 
of political parties is certainly one of the best; it presents a summary of the existing 
e ideologies, political beliefs and political habits. 


REMOND, RENE. Les Catholiques, le communisme et les crises 1929- 
1939. Avec la collaboration d’Aline Coutrot. Armand Colin, Paris 


: 1960. 288 pp. NF. 7.50. 

: The history of Roman Catholicism in France as it has manifested itself in the Catholic 
rf press is investigated in this book, which is part of the series Kiosque. The opinions and 
- disagreements, which arose in connection with the important events in the period 
mY 1929-1939: Abessynian war, Spanish Civil War, Communism and the People’s Front 
he in France, stand out clearly. The author arrives at the conclusion that Catholicism in 
ee this decade has recaptured a modernisation and a coherence of thought as seldom 





b before. Catholic political thought and practice after 1945 can, in his opinion, be traced 
7 ) back to this period of formation. 


RosMER, ALFRED. Le mouvement ouvrier pendant la premiére guerre 
tre ) mondiale. II. De Zimmerwald 4 la Révolution Russe. Mouton & Co., 
00, | La Haye, Paris 1959. 252 pp. NF. 30.00. 


sof | The first volume of this highly interesting work, which is especially marked by the 
ave abundance of sources that are reproduced in large extracts by the author, appeared 
nost in 1936; the present one — published as Vol. 1 in the 2nd series “Documents et Témoig- 
tant nages” of “Société et Idéologies” — continues the story from the immediate aftermath of 
mily Zimmerwald to the first 1917 Russian Revolution — roughly from the end of 1915 
mily until 1917. The developments in the French party and trade unions are the central 
rges theme, but attention is also devoted to the Italian socialists’ activities, to the Bolshevik 
mily conceptions, etc. The author makes no secret of his warm sympathy for those who 


firmly clung to the old anti-war position. His original collection of documents having 
been destroyed by the Nazis, he had to do considerable research afresh; besides, 
pert personal recollections could help him - who played an important role in the events 





himself - a great deal. The latter fact has contributed to the vividness of the picture 
he draws, e.g., that of the Kienthal conference. 
pt at 
more } RuseEL, MAXIMILIEN. Karl Marx devant le bonapartisme. Mouton & 
roUup : 
sda Co., La Haye, Paris 1959. 167 pp. NF. 12.50. 
sider- Mr. Rubel’s thorough survey of Marx’ writings on France under the regime of Na- 
1g up poleon III has been based not only on the easily accessible sources, but also on the 
views articles Marx published in the New York Daily Tribune and which reflect his attitudes 
with vis-a-vis day-to-day events. Moreover, the author digresses on the concept of “Bona- 


partism” Marx held; it is made clear that his interest was mainly devoted to the financial 
and political aspects, less so to the general economic developments that included the 
Ltd, laying of a firm basis for industrialization and modernization. Marx, the author 
argues, did not present a consistent theory on Bonapartism (or Cesarism), and he 

| could not foresee the disastrous consequences of a national centralization of power 

by its which in our time has given rise to “Bonapartism” in so many spheres of life. The 
ation; book is published as Vol. 2 in the 2nd series “Documents et Témoignages”, of ,,Société et 
Idéologies”’. 
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Spink, J. S. French Free-Thought from Gassendi to Voltaire. Univer- 
sity of London, The Athlone Press, London 1960. ix, 345 pp. 5o0/-. 


A great quantity of material has been used in this description of the development of 
French free-thought from the Renaissance up to the beginning of the Encyclopedist 
movement. Thus it offers the reader, besides a general survey of the socio-cultural 
scene (and, within that, on the naturalist and the nationalist development), much 
and important factual material, particularly on the lesser authors and epigones, who 
are unknown to the non-specialist in this field, but whom the author has admirably 
integrated into the general pattern. 


VERGEz, RAout. Les tours inachevées. Roman. René Julliard, Paris 
1959. 298 pp. NF. 10.00. 


Raoul Vergez, writer of novels in which the compagnonnage and the ancient corporation 
play a large role, describes, in this novel, the organisation of those who built the 
medieval cathedrals: masons, architects and artists. The novel is situated round the 
persecution of the Templars, the conviction of the grand-master of the order, and 
the resistance of the masons against this. Interesting aspects of the social history of 
the Middle Ages come to the fore. 


WALTER, GERARD. La vie 4 Paris sous l’occupation 1940-1944. 
Armand Colin, Paris 1960. 254 pp. F.fr. 750. 


The present volume, part of the Collection Kiosque, gives, with the help of quotations 
from the Paris press in 1940-1944, an excellent and remarkably complete picture of 
life during the German occupation. Besides reports on the persucution of Jews, 
the Résistance and the black market, there are also, and principally, descriptions of 
everyday life. Of special interest is the chapter on the restriction of the liberty of the 
press. 


Warner, CHARLES K. The Winegrowers of France and the Govern- 
ment Since 1875. Columbia University Press, New York 1960. xvi, 
303 pp. $ 6.00. 


Starting-point of Dr Warner’s study is the phylloxera epidemic of 1875, and the over- 
production that has developed since. He describes the development of the protective 
legislation and the measure in which these costs weighed upon the national economy 
of France. The Government did not take public notice of the chronic viticultural 
overproduction until 1950. The measures outlined in the Monnet plan and other 
suggestions for the improvement of this economically unsound situation are elaborate- 
ly discussed. In the final chapter the author deals with the problem of viticulture 
within the wider plan of French agriculture. 


Wiiarp, Germaine. La dréle de guerre et la trahison de Vichy. 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 176 pp. Ill. NF. 3.60. 


As the first publication in a new collection Contribution al’histoire du parti communiste 
frangais this study has appeared ,in which the early history of the French collapse and 
the first beginnings of the French résistance movement are discussed. The arguments- 
tion is along strictly Communist lines, particularly on the preliminary history and the 
Soviet-German pact of 1939. The preface has been written by Frangois Billoux. 
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Z1EBURA, GILBERT. Die V. Republik. Frankreichs neues Regierungs- 
system. Westdeutscher Verlag, Kéln und Opladen 1960. 333 pp. 
DM. 19.75. 


Prof. Ziebura has, in this work, the 12th volume of the series Die Wissenschaft von der 
Politik, collected a great number of tests on the Fifth Republic from the pen of 
prominent publicists and politicians, legal documents, etc. That the picture created 
is more detailed and more complete than is the case with most other works on this 
subject is due to the excellent selection of the documents (the necessary attention 
is given to the origin of the new constitution as it can be deduced from texts by De 
Gaulle, groups originating from the Résistance and such Gaullists as Debré, Capitant, 
Noél and Blocq-Mascart) and to the endeavour to do justice by all the aspects. Re- 
latively much attention is paid to the French-African community. 


Germany 


Akten zur staatlichen Sozialpolitik in Deutschland 1890-1914. Hrsg. 
von Peter Rassow und Karl Erich Born. Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH., 
Wiesbaden 1959. xix, 460 pp. DM. 45.00. 


The bulk of the sources here printed (sources in the possession of the archives in the 
German Democratic Republic have not been included) has not hitherto been printed; 
it represents a well-balanced documentation of the social policy of the Reich. As a 
whole they have been the basis of Karl Erich Born’s work: Staat und Sozialpolitik seit 
Bismarck’s Sturz (published in 1957), which, like the present book, has appeared in 
the series of Historische Forschungen. The documents, 213 in total, concern the trials 
against the leaders of the Social-Democratic Party in 1896/97, the relation of the 
government of the Reich to the governments of the Bundesstaaten as regards social policy 
and its gradual shift towards the responsibility of the Reich, and the bills and acts 
relating to social policy in general. 


ALTMANN, RUDIGER, und JOHANNES Gross. Die neue Gesellschaft. 

Bemerkungen zum Zeitbewusstsein. Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 

Stuttgart 1958. 174 pp. DM. 12.80. 
The essays collected here have all been published before in various periodicals. They 
are mostly in a critical vein, often polemic but very good in their way and testifying 
to a fresh (and often humorous) view of present-day problems. The subjects discussed 
are political as well as literary in character and, in some cases, directed against some 
trends in modern sociology and political science. The authors approach their subject 
from the standpoint of Christian Democracy. 


An die Lebenden. Letzte Briefe deutscher Widerstandskampfer. 
Verlag Philipp Reclam Jun., Leipzig [1959]. 360 pp. DM. 2.00. 
This collection of letters from German anti-fascists is based on the work: Erkdmpft das 
Menschenrecht, Lebensbilder und letzte Briefe anti-faschistischer Widerstandskdmpfer, which 
appeared in 1958 and was noticed in Vol. IV-1959-part 1, p. 156 of this journal, 
and with which the present book roughly corresponds (the preface by Wilhelm Pieck 
is identical). In this work 12 facsimiles have been included. 


Aus dem Kampf der deutschen Arbeiterklasse zur Verteidigung der 
Revolution in China. Eine Auswahl von Dokumenten und Materia- 
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lien aus den Jahren 1925-1933. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 191 pp. Ill, 
DM. 14.50. 


A very large number of documents from the period 1925-33 (newspaper-reports, 
agitation material, K.P.D., resolutions and appeals, speeches, etc.) have been collected 
in this book, which gives much interesting material on the K.P.D. in its relations to 
China, the Canton rising, military intervention, Chiang Kai Shek, etc. This book is 
magnificently produced and contains a great many photographs, cartoons and facsi- 
miles of newspaper articles, headlines, etc. 


Batrour, MicHakEt. Vier-Machte-Kontrolle in Deutschland 1945- 
1946. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1959. 408 pp. DM. 19.80. 


This is the German translation of Four-Power Control in Germany 1945-1946, which 
appeared in 1945 as one of the publications of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Basing himself partly on source-study and partly on his own experience, the 
author gives a survey of the course of the first year of occupation, and the various 
objectives of the Allies. Much attention has been paid to the Potsdam agreement 
and its consequences, and to a number of problems that faced the Allies, such as the 
reparations, the refugee problem, German re-education and denazification. 


Bé.t, Hernricn, und CHARGESHEIMER. Im Ruhrgebiet. Kiepen- 
heuer & Witsch, K6ln, Berlin 1958. 208 pp. DM. 28.00. 


The well-known author Heinrich Boll and the photographer Chargesheimer have 
composed this book, which contains a short text besides more than 100 photographs. 
The latter are of magnificent quality and completely achieve their purpose of reflecting 
the atmosphere of this gigantic conglomeration of industries and the people working 
and living there. The attention is especially concentrated on the human element and 
the book therefore shows the inhabitants of this almost legendary “black area” in 
their work and in their spare time. All in all it has become a document on a high 
artistic level. 


Bucuwitz, Orro. 50 Jahre Funktionar der deutschen Arbeiterbe- 
wegung. 3. Aufl. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 176 pp. DM. 3.60. 

—. Briider in eins nun die Hande. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1956. 324 
pp. Ill. DM. 5.00. 


In 50 Jahre Funktiondr der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, which has been provided with a 
preface by Wilhelm Pieck, and of which the first edition appeared in 1949, the author 
describes his memories, which span the whole first half — he was born in 1879 - of 
the zoth century. In the second part, too, he has incorporated his personal experiences 
as a functionary in Saxony. Much attention is here paid to the attempts at a reunion 
between socialists and communists, while a wide variety of subjects is disucssed: 


the rising of June 17, 1953, impressions gathered on journeys abroad, etc. 


Davipson, EuGENe. The Death and Life of Germany. An Account 
of the American Occuaption. Jonathan Cape, London 1959. xii, 
422, XX Pp. 35/-. 

The central theme of this book is the gradual change of America’s policy towards 
Germany and the Germans, Of special interest is Mr Davidson’s description of how 
the conceptions formed in Allied high political circles during the war have worked 
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through, and how they have impeded any re-evalutaion of the situation. Very much 
attention is also paid to the collaboration of the occupying powers and the increasing 
conflicts with the Russian, and, in the beginning, with the French occupation authotri- 
ties. This book, which is valuable in many respects, also contains a chapter entirely 
devoted to the uprising of June 17, 1953. 


Dokumente der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands. Band V 

und VI. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1956, 1958. 548 pp., 384 pp. DM. 4.50, 

DM. 3.50. 
The sth volume of the documents of the Eastern-German S.E.D. comprises the period 
from December 1953-December 1955; the 6th volume that from January 1956- 
December 1957. The great majority consist of shorter items such as congratulations 
on anniversaries of organisations, but there are some longer statements, such as 
the “theses” on 35 years of the German Communist Party. Some letters written to the 
Socialist Democratic Party of Western-Germany are among the many documents 
that deal with the national problem. 


Dokumente und Materialien zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiter- 
bewegung Band 1. Mai 1945-April 1946. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 
xlvili, 694 pp. DM. 11.50. 


The first volume of the 3rd series comprises the first year since the end of the second 
World War, i.e. until the foundation of the $.E.D. From a communist point of view 
this selection of various speeches, articles, proclamations and declarations throws 
some light on the Soviet-sponsored policy of unification of the socialist and communist 
parties. The fusion is presented as naturally resulting from the wishes of broad 
sections of the labour movement. A very full chronology has been appended. 


ENGELBERG, Ernst. Deutschland von 1849 bis 1871. (Von der Nie- 
derlage der biirgerlich-demokratischen Revolution bis zur Reichs- 
griindung). VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1959. 
xxiv, 279 pp. DM. 6.30. 


In this general history of Germany since the downfall of the Revolution until the 
foundation of the Empire Prof. Engelberg has adopted Marxist principles in order 
to present a continuous class background for the economic, social, and political 
events he describes. It is in particular the role played by the bourgeoisie vis-a-vis 
Bismarck and ending in full endorsement of Prussianism that is given relief. Wherever 
possible, the author has mentioned Marx’ and Engels’ writings and for his interpre- 
tation he often refers to such authorities as Lenin. 


Farncar, I. M. Die Entwicklung des deutschen Monopolkapitals. 
Grundriss. Ubers. aus dem Russischen. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
Berlin 1959. 340 pp. DM. 8.00. 


This translation from the Russian original of 1958 describes the development of Ger- 
man economy since 1870 with stress on the formation of trusts, cartels, etc., and the 
development of monopolies. Attention is also paid, in agreement with Communist 
theory, to expansionist and imperialist tendencies, and to the role played by “the 
capital” in the foundation of the Nazi regime and in the preparation for the second 
world war. The book concludes with a short consideration of the situation after 1945 
in West Germany. 
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GABLENTZ, Orro HEINRICH VON DER. Die verséumte Reform. Zur 
Kritik der westdeutschen Politik. Westdeutscher Verlag, Kéln und 
Opladen 1960. 137 pp. DM. 18.50. 


Based on some previously delivered lectures this book contains a number of extremely 
shrewd and attractive considerations on the “lost opportunities” of the Federal 
Republic and on some less desirable phenomena in it. The renovation of education, 
the parties, pressure groups, churches, characteristics of the intellectual upper layer 
are among the subjects discussed, but also such problems as the after-effects of the 
idea of an authoritarian state in the post-war political mentality. 


GreBING, HetGa. Der Nationalsozialismus. Ursprung und Wesen. 


2. Aufl. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1959. 104 pp. DM. 4.80. 


The author has succeeded in creating, in a small compass, a clear picture of the es- 
Sentials of national-socialist ideology, its history as an intellectual phenomenon as 
well as political movement, including the period when it held power. Particularly 
interesting is the way, at the same time careful and bold, in which its roots, or the 
currents which eventually were to contribute to it, have been discussed, as is the 
excellent last chapter, in which the peculiar situation that existed in Germany in the 
years after 1918 is investigated. 


Grosser, ALFRED. Hitler, la presse et la naissance d’une dictature. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1959. 263 pp. Ill. NF. 7.50. 


This excellently illustrated book opens with a very concise introduction and then 
offers a chronologically grouped selection of extracts from the contemporary German 
and foreign press which together make for a vivid picture of the last months of 
1932 and the first four months of 1933. The central theme is the way in which Hitler 
managed to win power and how his actions and behaviour as well as the first measures 
taken by his government were considered and propagated by the nazis themselves, 
and what were the reactions of his real and potential adversaries. For instance, leading 
English, American and French papers are often quoted. 


HeEtitwic, Joacnm™, und Hans Oey. Der 20. Juli 1944 und der 

Fall Heusinger. Verlag Der Nation, Berlin 1960. 148 pp. Ill. DM. 9.80. 
The events round the 2oth of July, 1944, and the subsequent processes are here 
described from the East-German point of view. It is, however, primarily an attack 
on General Heusinger personally, who is at present general in the West-German 
army. He was taken prisoner, and tried, in 1944, but was set free afterwards. This 
finely produced book contains a great number of photographs (in a sense it is really a 
photobook), and photocopies of documents. 


Hess, ADALBERT. Die Landtags- und Reichstagswahlen im Gross- 
herzogtum Hessen 1865-1871. Im Altkénig-Verlag, Oberursel 1958. 
121 pp. DM. 14.00. 


On the basis of a great quantity of material the author here describes the growth of 
German unity as it developed in Hessen. The analysis of election results forms the 
foundation of interpretations of the movements of the clerical and various liberal 
parties, while extensive descriptions of the election contests, party structures and 
party ideologies and issues are given. An important part consists of statistical material 
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throughout the book and in the appendices (members of the Stdndekammern and 
election results). 


Horcner, WitHetm. Der schwierige Aussenseiter. Erinnerungen 
eines Abgeordneten, Emigranten und Ministerprasidenten. Isar 
Verlag, Miinchen 1959. 344 pp. DM. 24.50. 


These memoirs are particularly valuable as a contribution to the history of tne reactions 
to the rise of national socialism, before and after Hitler got to power, in social de- 
mocratic circles, especially in Bavaria. Here some details are presented which throw 
light on the attitude of people like Auer. The second part describes the emigration 
years when Hoegner stayed first in Austria and then in Switzerland; the chapter on 
“democratic Germany” in Switzerland should be noted for its lucid evaluation of 
emigration politics. The third and last part deals with the second Bavarian Government 
since the end of the war, which was presided by Hoegner, and the political develop- 
ments. It is interesting to observe the continuous thread of a certain non-conformism 
of an intellectual in the social democratic party and of a strong Bavarian patriotism. 


Hotiypay, Freperic B. M. Bismarck’s Rival. A Political Biography 
of General and Admiral Albrecht von Stosch. Duke University Press, 
Durham 1960. xii, 316 pp. $ 7.50. 


The most important conclusions reached by Prof. Hollyday in this interesting study, 
which is, to a large extent, based on Stosch’s unpublished memoirs is, that Stosch 
was in no way the liberal he is generally considered to have been. He was, on the 
contrary, a conservative and a nationalist, whose struggle with Bismarck cannot 
be reduced to an “ideological” conflict. New light is also shed on aspects and person- 
alities of the Bismarckian period; the Crown Prince Frederick William is pictured 


as a doubtful liberal, and Bismarck’s policy and personality are approached more 
critically than is usually done. 


Der Interfraktionelle Ausschuss 1917/18. Bearbeitet von Erich 
Matthias unter Mitwirkung von Rudolf Morsey. [Quellen zur Ge- 
schichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. Erste 
Reihe. Von der konstitutionellen Monarchie zur parlamentarischen 
Republik. Bd. 1/I und II]. Kommission fiir Geschichte des Parla- 
mentarismus und der politischen Parteien, Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 
1959. Ixxii, 642 pp.; xv, 893 pp. (2 vols.). DM. 98.00. 
In two volumes all available sources on the sessions of the (non-official) Committee 
of Reichstag members representing a clear majority have been printed in full, thus 
making this publication of the greatest importance for the history of the last sixteen 
months of the First World War. On July 6, 1917, seventeen representatives of the 
Progressive Liberal, the majority Socialist and the Roman Catholic Centre Parties 
met in order to discuss the Erzberger speech which was a clear argument for peace 
by negotiations. The sessions became a regular institution; sometimes National 
Liberals took part. Especially the excellent stenographic notes taken by the social 
democrate Siidekum (recently discovered), but also the notes taken by Hausmann, 
Erzberger and Stresemann, should be mentioned as the major documentary basis 
for this carefully edited work. It throws light not only on the war aims question, 
but also on the issue of reform both in Prussia and in the Reich: The period stands 
out as an important stage in the gradual shift towards a parliamentary regime. The 
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great direct problems (U-boat warfare, Russian revolution, etc.) are, naturally, much 
in the foreground, but in their discussions the power rivalries (military leaders, govern- 
ment, Reichstag) become clear. The same is true of the intra-party debates. 


Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 1959. Hrsg. vom 
Deutschen Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, Berlin. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
Berlin 1959. 540 pp. Ill. DM. 15.00. 


The present Year Book is much more extensive than its predecessors and the set-up, 
too, has been substantially altered. Statistical data and charts are now completely 
co-ordinated with the texts and are no longer relegated to separate sections. As before, 
the Year Book presents a mass of material on politics, economics, culture and demo- 
graphy, and also contains a chapter on the developments in West Germany, and 
again a succinct chronology of important events in the German Democratic Republic 
has been included. 


KaysER-EICHBERG, Utricu. Geist und Ungeist des Militars. Stein- 
griiben Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. 148 pp. DM. 9.80. 


The connection between militarism and German history has inspired Prof. Kayser- 
Eichberg, in this very enlightening and shrewd essay, to deal with the essence of 
militarism in a very wide context. Thus, in the first chapters, the general backgrounds 
are described, an the author analyses, in an original manner, the differences in political 
outlook (and consequently the differences in the function and status of the army) 
between the Western liberal-democratic world and Germany, and then goes into the 
forces that have brought about the typical character of the Prussian army. 


KrEszLInGc, WoLFGANG. Ernst Schneller. Lebensbild eines Revolu- 
tionars. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 243 pp. DM. 4.00. 


This biography of the well-known leader in the K.P.D. was written under the auspices 
of the Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim Zentralkomitee der S.E.D. Schneller, who, 
of bourgeois provenance, joined the K.P.D. in 1920 and later became a member of 
the Central Committee, is specially known as an expert on education policy and 
military affairs. In 1944 he lost his life in a Nazi concentration camp. Besides providing 
biographical elements this book forms a chapter of K.P.D. history. 


Krrzincer, U. W. German Electoral Politics. A Study of the 1957 
Campaign. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1960. xvi, 365 pp. Ill. 45/-. 


As a contribution both to electoral sociology and to contemporary political and social 
history this many-sided study is of outstanding quality. It opens with a general intro- 
duction which gives a survey ,of the various parties competing in the elections, and 
then examines the electoral law, the alliances between parties, and the selection of 
candidates. The most interesting chapters, which constitute the bulk of the volume, 
offer together a comparative discussion and analysis of the campaigns of each of the 
parties, the election-programs, their slogans, and propaganda-methods (broadcasting 
was generally considered a much less important medium than the use of posters and 
meetings). Three local studies by A. Milatz, K. Panter-Brick and K. Schiitz, on a 
mainly agricultural constituency in Lower Saxony, on the surroundings of Munich 
and of Cologne respectively, have been appended. Also from a methodological 
point of view this book deserves full attention. 
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Kocu, Hans. Kultur in den Kampfen unserer Tage. Theoretische 
Probleme der sozialistischen Kulturrevolution in der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 224 pp. DM. 
2.80. 


The Communist cultural programme, especially as it has found expression in the 
German Democratic Republic is, in this publication under the auspices of the Institut 
fir Gesellschaftswissenschaften beim ZK der SED, treated extensively and provided with 
a commentary by Mr Koch. The entire second chapter describes, in an uncommonly 
aggressive manner, the role of culture in West Germany as a NATO partner. 


K6LLMANN, WOLFGANG. Sozialgeschichte der Stadt Barmen im 19. 
Jahrhundert. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1960. xvi, 315 
pp. DM. 29.00. 


In his preface the author observes that the essential characteristics in the social history 
of the city of Barmen correspond with the social history of Germany itself. Thus, 
the way in which dr Kéllmann has approached his subject, i.e. in the framework of 
the histrory of Germany as a whole, is particularly suited to accentuate its paradig- 
tical character. It is also an excellent study of the “industrial revolution” as it has 
worked out in Barmen, where a considerable class of craftsmen existed. The preface 
to this volume, Band 21 in the series Soziale Forschung und Praxis, is written by Prof. 
Werner Conze. 


LIEBKNECHT, Kari. Gesammelte Reden und Schriften. Band II. 
Februar 1907 bis Februar 1910. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. xix, 512 
pp. Ill. DM. 7.00. 


The 2nd volume of the selection of Liebknecht’s writings and speeches reflects in 
particular his activities against militarism. One of the main items is a part of the report 
of the process in which Liebknecht was accused of high treason (1907) and which 
ended with a condemnation to imprisonment. The second main theme is that of cul- 
tural policy especially with a view to the youth movement. 


Linpau, Rupotr. Revolutionare Kampfe 1918-1919. Aufsatze und 
Chronik. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 268 pp. Ill. DM. 5.00. 


A number of essays published elsewhere have here been collected; they discuss some 
aspects of the German November revolution. In the first two (the most theoretical- 
ideological essays) an attack is undertaken on the right-wing socialists and their part 
in the revolution, and on the “revisionist” and “centrist” currents in the $.P.D., while 
the subjects of the other essays are, resp., the risings in Hamburg and Central Germany, 
the March rising and the Bavarian Soviet Republic. 


McKez, Itsz. Tomorrow the World. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Lon- 
don 1960. viii, 199 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


Mts MacKee describes her experiences in Germany in the period of the Nazi regime 
and the Second World War. She carries her account through some years after the 
German surrender and describes her experiences in the first year of the Russian 
occupation (she lived in the East of Germany). Some photographs have been included 
in this book, which is especially interesting for the common reader; for the historian 
it is probably too general. 
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MANVELL, RoGerR, and HeErnricH FRAENKEL. Doctor Goebbels, 

His Life and Death. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1960, 

xili, 329 pp. Ill. 30/-. 
A special quality which characterises this Goebbels biography, which is written in a 
rather popular style, but well documented, is the care with which the authors have 
interviewed people who could offer information on Goebbels’ youth, such as his 
sister, a friend, and his fiancee (1922-1926). Moreover, hitherto unpublished letters and 
a diary dating from the first years of professional political activity, have thrown light 
on Goebbels’ career (i.e. the radicalism which first bound him to Strasser). Since 
1930, the story presented in the book is already well known, fresh details being provid- 
ed especially on the persoaal life of the minister of propaganda. 


Marx, Karz. Oeuvres completes. Le Capital. Livre troisiéme. Tome 
III. Le procés d’ensemble de la production capitaliste. Editions So- 
ciales, Paris 1960. 322 pp. NF. 12.00. 

— . Theorien tiber den Mehrwert. (Vierter Band des ,,Kapitals”) 
2. Teil. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 723 pp. DM. 10.00. 

Marx, Kart et FRIEDRICH ENGELS. Sur la Religion. Editions Sociales, 
Paris 1960. 358 pp. NF. 12.00. 

— .Werke. Band 6. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. xxiii, 741 pp. DM. 10.00. 


The present volume of the French translation of Marx’ Capital encompasses chapters 
XXXVII-LIU, ie. the end of the work. An index to the last three volumes, which 
together constitute the third Book of The Capital, is added. - The second volume of 
the Theorien iiber den Mebrwert (chapter VIII-X VIII) differs in some points from Kauts- 
ky’s origin. An interesting and valuable item is the appendix, in which the original 
text of quotations given by Marx in a German translation is presented. - The main 
passages in which Marx and Engels have expressed definite views on religion or 
on matters connected with it have been collected and provided with a number of 
explanatory notes in the volume on religion, which does not greatly vary from com- 
parable editions in English and German. - In the 6th volume of the new German 
edition of Marx’ Works a period is represented for the first time, which was not 
covered by the MEGA. The most important contribution for students of Marxism 
is the inclusion of Marx’ and Engels’ articles which appeared in the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung. Once more the carefulness of the annotation should be mentioned. 


MEHNERT, GOTTFRIED. Evangelische Kirche und Politik 1917-1919. 
Die politischen Str6émungen im deutschen Protestantismus von der 
Julikrise 1917 bis zum Herbst 1919. Hrsg. von der Kommission fiir 
Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. Droste 
Verlag, Diisseldorf 1959. 254 pp. DM. 24.00. 


Vol. 16 in the series of Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien lines up well with the other dissertations on the particular adaption by 
various intellectual or political groups to the war experience 1914-1918. Although 
the author on the one hand continues the story for another year after the war had ended, 
thereby including the immediate reactions to a completely new situation, and on the 
other hand deals only in detail with the period since July 1917, this book offers splendid 
documentation indeed on the most important currents and the attitudes of various 
personalities in German Protestantism such as Barth, M. Rade, Troeltsch and Nau- 
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mann during a decisive period of German history. It reflects both the diversity on 
political issues and a fundamental inclination towards the right with most clergymen. 
Also the participation in the post-war parties is analysed. 


. NEUNREITHER, KARLHEINZ. Der Bundesrat zwischen Politik und 
|  Verwaltung. Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg 1959. 199 pp. DM. 19.80. 


The organisation of the Bundesrat in the German Federal Republic and its relations 
to the parties, Landern and various government organs are here discussed. Attention 
is paid especially to the function of the Bundesrat, of which the two aspects, the po- 
litical and the bureaucratical (a term not used in a derogatory sense here), are investigat- 
ed; the author considers an integration of the two necessary. On several points he 
makes suggestions for alterations in the present construction. 


COO I SSS oe 


Kiepenheuer & Witsch, K6ln, Berlin 1958. 392 pp. DM. 16.80. 


The picture which arises out of these memoirs of the political personality of the 
author is one of originality combined with aplomb. As a president of the Central 
| Committee of the Bavarian Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council and member of the 
D revolutionary Government of Bavaria, he already held opinions deviating both 

} from the right and the left of the socialist movement, and later he was to propagate, 
: in his periodical Widerstand, an anti-western, pro-soviet policy which should help to 
detach the middle class from national socialism. His conspicuous role came to an end 


f | NrexiscH, Ernst. Gewagtes Leben. Begegnungen und Begebnisse. 
i 





z under Hitler’s regime, when Niekisch was arrested; he remained a prisoner until 
. 1945. The courage of the man is beyond doubt; his criticism of German mentality 
‘ trenchant. On the Bavarian revolution and the Widerstand-group the book offers 
A some fresh details. 

in | Paterna, Ertcu. Da stunden die Bergkleute auff. Verlag Tribiine, 
ot : 

f Berlin 1960. 410 pp. 
n- Of the whole work, which will cover the period from the middle of the 15th century 
a to 1622 of the history of the miners in the copper mines in Mansfeld, this, the first 
ot volume, deals with the period till 1568. The author deserves praise for the rich 
m documentation and the detailed treatment of such subjects as the working conditions 
he and the position of the workers in this mining industry. This book is Band V1/1 of 

the series Geschichte der Fabriken und Werke. 
9. Protokoll der Verhandlungen des V. Parteitages der Sozialistischen 
of Einheitspartei Deutschlands. 10. bis 16. Juli 1958 in der Werner- 
it Seelenbinder-Halle zu Berlin. 2 Bande. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 
te 875 pp., 766 pp. DM. 8.50, DM 7.50. 
The 5th party congress of the S.E.D. was held in 1959. The present full minutes offer 

“a \ an excellent picture not only of the party’s standpoint in political issues (there are 
oo | texts of very many speeches held before the Congress), but also of the atmosphere 

z and spirit prevailing at such an event. The strong attachment of the S.E.D. to rigid 
i communist principles becomes particularly clear from the discussion on the speech 

2 held by Ulbricht. 
the 
jid 9 


os Of Puts, Ursuta. Die Biastlein-Jacob-Abshagen-Gruppe. Bericht tiber 
den antifaschistischen Widerstandskampf in Hamburg und an der 
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Wasserkante wahrend des zweiten Weltkrieges. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 
1959. 227 pp. Ill. DM. 3.00. 


A description is given in this book of the activities of a Communist resistance group 
in Hamburg during the Second World War. It is preceded by a short survey of anti- 
fascist activity of the Hamburg Communists in the years 1933-1939. Besides short 
biographical notes on those members of the group Bastlein-Jacob-Abshagen, who 
were executed, studies of, resp., a French and a Polish resistance group have been 
appended. 


REITLINGER, GERALD. The House Built on Sand. The Conflicts of 
German Policy in Russia. 1939-1945. Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 
London 1960. 459 pp. Maps. 36/-. 


Mr Reitlinger gives an excellent and well-documented exposition (he has, in particular, 
made use of material produced at the Nuremberg trials) on the conflict of the two 
most important directives in the Nazi policy regarding the USSR, i.e. the creation 
of Lebensraum and colonisation, and the liquidation of Bolshevists with the help of 
the Russians themselves. Of special interest is the introduction, in which the author 
questions such pronouncements as that the result would have been completely 
different if the Nazis had made use of the “accomplices in Russia” for an anti-commu- 
nist crusade. 


REVERMANN, Kuaus. Die stufenweise Durchbrechung des Verfas- 
sungssystems der Weimarer Republik in den Jahren 1930 bis 1933. 
Eine staatsrechtliche und historisch-politische Analyse. Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster (Westfalen) 1959. x, 175 pp. 
DM. 14.00. 


Dr Revermann arrives, in this interesting and penetrating study, at the conclusion, 
that the failure of the republic of Weimar should not be attributed to the constitution 
and form of government of the republic, but to the figures that took charge after 
Briining and did not wish to save democracy, and to the groups aiming at the liquida- 
tion of the republic. He points out that the great mass also lacked democratic spirit; 
in this connection he discusses the science of constitutional law in Germany between 
1919 and 1933 with its neo-Kantian preoccupation with juridical form. The events 
between 1930 and 1933 are, especially in their consitutional aspects, searchingly 
analysed. 


RosENTHAL, M. Les problémes de la dialectique dans ,,Le Capital” de 

Marx. Editions Sociales, Paris 1959. 483 pp. NF. 7.00. 
In this work the Russian philosopher Rosenthal analyzes the methods employed by 
Marx in his “Capital”. He does so by referring frequently to the evolution of the 
Marxian theories under communism and to the latter’s conception of a socialist society 
in which the “laws” of capitalist production and distribution have been abolished by 
the practical activities of the party and the state. The relationship of Marx’s with 
Lenin’s method is also set forth. 


RuBEL, MAXIMILIEN. Supplément 4 la Bibliographie des Oeuvres de 
Karl Marx. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., Paris 1960. 74 pp. NF. 8.00 


Four years ago the bibliography of Karl Marx’ writings, to which the present volume 
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pe | is a supplement, appeared. The author has been able to rectify a great number of errors. 
Many of these were found in the articles written by Marx for the Neue Oder Zeitung 
(1855), but other original sources and years have provided an opportunity for quite a 
few rectifications, also concerning the correspondence and writings never published. 
The list of Engels’ writings has been completed as well, and the author has made use 
of the most recent publications relevant to his subject. 





~~ a vv = 


SCHELLENBERG, WALTER. Memoiren. Hrsg. von Gita Petersen. Verlag 
fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, K6ln 1959. 422 pp. DM. 21.80. 


f | The greater part of these memoirs (now published for the first time in German) is 
| devoted to the exploits during the Second World War, for instance, the Venlo- 
incident, the intrigues spun by the German Secret Service in South America etc. etc. 
Some chapters, however, discuss political affairs such as the opposition between 
A Heydrich and Himmler on the one side and Canaris on the other, the innumerable 


sharp contrast to the incisiveness with which petty incidents within the nazi camp are 
y described. 


Dp | feuds among the nazi chiefs, and the endeavours made by Schellenberg to win over 
n | Himmler to a putsch in order to end the war in 1945. The memoirs reflect an unusual 
if ability for intelligence work and a blindness for the great political issues that is in 
r | 


SCHRAEPLER, Ernst. Quellen zur Geschichte der sozialen Frage in 
Deutschland. Band I: 1800-1870. 2. neubearb. und erw. Aufl. Muster- 
schmidt-Verlag, G6ttingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1960. 212 pp. DM. 
P 22.00. 

The Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte under the general editorship of Prof. Dr. 
Wilhelm Treue, of which this book is the sixth part, has published a number of source 
publications, which are of very great value for the student of German social history. 
This part likewise contains interesting material, which, besides fairly generally known 


1, 
a documents, written by Marx, Engels and Lassalle, also contains sources from the pen 
- of Moses Hess, Karl Marlo, Franz von Baader, Huber, Von Kettler, Stephan Born 
. and others. The sources are preceded by a general introduction, in which the im- 
7 portance of all these figures and their place in the whole development is described. 
n | . . . . . . li, . . s 
| Der sozialistische Arbeitsstil und die Tatigkeit der Wirtschaftsrate. 
y |  Autorenkollektiv unter der Leitung von Herbert Wolf. Verlag Die 
| Wirtschaft, Berlin 1959. 80 pp. DM. 3.50. 
e As the first part of a new series: Vo/kswirtschaftsplanung, which will contain works on 
) problems connected with socialist economic policy, this book has appeared on the 
function of the Wirtschaftsrat, and on such questions as economic management by the 
yy | State within the framework of democratic centralism, etc. 
ie: | 
| . ; 
y | Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungnahmen. Hrsg.: Max 


y Richter. Loseblattausgabe in Lieferungen. Asgard-Verlag, Bad 
Godesberg. 17. Lieferung, Dezember 1959, Teil Il: Die Kranken- 
versicherung, Tabelle 5. DM. 1.50. 18. Lieferung, Januar 1960. 
le 232 pp. DM. 23.00. 19. Lieferung, Februar 1960. 112 pp. DM. 11.00. 


The 17th, 18th, and 19th issues (December 1959, January and February 1960) of this 
very useful series contain, among other subjects, the government draft of the law 
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on the new regulation of health insurance and other decrees in this sphere, the section 
of economical and social planning of the S.P.D. programme of 1959, the youth 
programme of the D.G.B., and the programme for the family policy of the Gesellschaft 
Sir Sozialen Fortschritt. 
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STEFFANI, WINFRIED. Die Untersuchungsausschiisse des Preussischen 
Landtages zur Zeit der Weimarer Republik. Hrsg. von der Kom- 
mission fiir Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien in Bonn. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1960. 378 pp. DM. 32.00. 


After an introduction in which the right of inquiry within the framework of the 
functions of parliament is discussed as regards the Prussian and German parliaments, 
and those of England, U.S.A. and France, the author gives a full survey of the legal 
basis and the significance of the inquiry Committees of the Prussian parliament during 
the Weimar Republic. Then he describes the concrete inquiries and proposals to 
this end made by various parties, and compares those that had as their object the 
communiste rebellion in central Germany (1921), the Barmat affair (1925), and the 
years of agony of the German republic; interesting is also the setting up of two 
Committees in December 1932 on the motion of the socialists with the aim of in- 
quiring into the deposition by von Papen of the Prussian government. The last 
chapter analyses the political importance of the Committees. 


Strauss, RupotpH. Die Lage und die Bewegung der Chemnitzer 
Arbeiter in der ersten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin 1960. 393 pp. DM. 23.50. 


This book, which is volume 3 of the series Landesgeschichte of the Schriften des Instituts 
fiir Geschichte, gives an excellent description of workers’ conditions in Chemnitz. 
The picture created of these conditions and of the rise of modern textile and engi- 
neering industries roughly corresponds with those of other towns that were industri- 
alised early in the nineteenth century. The author goes on to discuss the formation 
of trade unions and other attempts at organisation of the workers, which became 
frequent after 1848. 


WAcHTLER, EBERHARD. Zur Geschichte des Kampfes des Bergar- 
beiterverbandes in Sachsen. Evangelische Arbeitervereine und gelbe 
Gewerkschaften als Instrumente der Zechenherren. Akademie- 
Verlag, Berlin 1959. 74 pp. DM. 4.00. 
This study, Band 3 of the series of Vortriage und Tagungen des Instituts fiir Geschichte, 
covers the period of about 1890 to 1919. The author deals with the role of the church 
in collaboration with the mine-owners and the ,,Yellow Unions”. A petition 


of the Union to the Landtag in 1893 and an article by its leader Hermann Sachse have 
been included in the appendices. 


Westdeutschland unter den Gesetzen der Reproduktion des Kapitals 
und die Arbeiterklasse. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 912 pp. DM. 10.50. 
This is an extensive exposé of the economic development and the position of the 
working class as they have taken shape since the last war in Western-Germany. A 
great number of figures are presented which are used to demonstrate a high level of 
accumulation that is said to be in sharp contrast with the continuation of a process 
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of , absolute pauperisation”, which strikes the working class. Of the official communist 
interpretation of the situation in Western Germany this book is an eloquent testimony. 


WoNNEBERGER, GUNTHER. Deutsche Arbeitersportler gegen Faschis- 
ten und Militaristen 1929-1933. Zur historischen Bedeutung des 
revolutionaren Arbeitersports. Sportverlag, Berlin n.d. xv, 225 pp. 
Ill. DM. 7.50. 


The author sets out, in this study, which elaborates a dissertation at the Kar] Marx 
Universitat in 1956, to give a historical description of the Revolutiondre Arbeitssportler 
in the period 1929-1933. He describes how, in this group, an anti-fascist front de- 
veloped and the aspiration arose towards unification of the whole workers’ sport. 
The documentation is extensive and a number of illustrations have been included. 


ZETKIN, CLARA. Ausgewahlte Reden und Schriften. Band II. Aus- 
wahl aus den Jahren 1918 bis 1923. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. xxiii, 
748 pp. DM. 8.50. 
The present 2nd volume of Clara Zetkin’s selected speeches and writings reflects her 
activities in the young German Communist Party; naturally, during those years much 
of her attention went to various international questions. An interesting extract from 
her book on Rosa Luxemburg’s attitude towards the Russian revolution is among 


the writings, which throw light on the close attachment to Bolshevism that became 
the dominant element in her outlook. 


Zut Geschichte der deutschen antifaschistischen Widerstandsbe- 
wegung 1933-1945. Eine Auswahl von Materialien, Berichten und 
Dokumenten. 2. verbesserte Aufl. Verlag des Ministeriums fiir 
Nationale Verteidigung, Berlin 1958. 432 pp. Ill. DM. 20.60. 
A great number of documents, pamphlets and articles have been included in this 
collection, which was brought together with the help of, among others, members 
of the Institute for Marxism-Leninism, Kathe Haferkorn and Gerhard Nitzsche. 
A whole section is devoted to the Spanish Civil War, another to the activities of the 
National Committee “Freies Deutschland”. Contributions have been included from 
Georgi Dimitroff, Pieck, Ulbricht, Otto Winzer and Erich Weinert. The book is 
magnificently produced with many photostats and illustrations. 


Zut Geschichte der Produktivkrifte und Produktionsverhiltnisse in 
Preussen 1810-1933. Spezialinventar des Bestandes des Preussischen 
Ministeriums fiir Handel und Gewerbe. Bd. 2 bearb. von Herbert 
Buck. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1960. 958 pp. DM. 30.00. 
The present book contains an inventory of the documents of the Prussian Ministry 
for Trade and Industry present in the Deutsche Zentralarchiv, Abteilung Merseburg. The 
importance of these documents for the economical history of Germany is evident, 
but for social history they are also of value on account of the presence of documents 
on labour legislation, wages, labour relations and social insurance. This is publication 
No 2 of the Schriftenreibe des Deutschen Zentralarchives. 


Great Britain 


BEVERIDGE, JANET. An Epic of Clare Market. Birth and Early Days 
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of the London School of Economics. G. Bell & Sons Ltd, London 
1960. xili, 98 pp. Ill. 15/-. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The history of one of the most distinguished institutes of learning, particularly on 
the subject of social and political sciences, is vividly portrayed in this interesting book, 
which deals, for instance, with the part played by such personalities as Haldane and 
the Webbs. A number of letters from these and other figures - Shaw, Bertrand 
Russell, Wells — are included. Of interest is also a chapter containing reminiscences 
of famous people educated at the London School of Economics. 


BEVERIDGE, Lord WiiurAm. The London School of Economics and 

its Problems 1919-1937. George Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1960. 

138 pp. Ill. 21/-. 
Sir William Beveridge, who was Principal of the London School of Economics from 
1919-1937, here describes the development of this institute and the difficulties en- 
countered during the period under discussion. The final chapter is entirely devoted 
to the Webbs; the author describes his contacts with them and speaks highly of their 
achievement. Statistics on the number of students and teachers have been included 
in an appendix. This book may be considered a sequel to Janet Beveridge’s An Epic 
of Clare Market. 


Bracey, H. E. English Rural Life. Village Acitivities, Organisations 
and Institutions. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1959. xiv, 272 
PP. 30/-. 
The author presents a survey of English rural life in the sense that he enumerates 
the existing organisations and activities and provides them with a short description. 
He has aimed at giving a general survey (without neglecting the historical development 
of the English village) rather than undertaking a sociological study of one or mote 
aspects. Mr Bracey points out the changes caused by the increasing communication 


and by the migration to the towns, and indicates ways of improvement of the situ- 
ation of the country villages. 


BritTAIN, VERA. The Women at Oxford. A Fragment of History. 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., London, Toronto, Wellington, 
Sydney 1960. 272 pp. Ill. 21/-. 
Dr Britain’s story of the women at Oxford covers the period from 1850 till now, 
and creates a picture of the whole process of women’s emancipation at the university. 
Numerous descriptions of the role of forerunners as well as references to female 


Oxford students, who later held high positions, supplement the text and add to the 
vividness of the book. 


Buttock, ALAN. The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin. Vol. I. Trade 
Union Leader 1881-1940. William Heinemann Ltd., London, Mel- 
bourne, Toronto 1960. xiii, 672 pp. Ill. 50/-. 
This is the first volume of a biography which is at the same time a social and political 
history of the highest standing of the years in which the late Ernest Bevin came to 
play such an outstanding role, first in the trade union movement (especially the 
T.G.W.U.) and the Labour Party, and then as a member of the Government. The 
present volume continues the story up till Bevin’s entrance into the war cabinet as 
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lon Minister of Labour. Mr. Bullock has made full use of primary sources such as trade 
union archives and papers left behind by Bevin, and with superb acumen and insight 
he pictures the rise to true greatness of the man who started his career as a worker. 


| on Of special importance are the chapters devoted to the general strike of 1926, the crisis 

Dok, of 1931, the conflict between Cripps and Bevin, and the policy towards rising fascism 

and and national-socialism. 

and 

_ CoorER, LEONARD. Radical Jack. The Cresset Press, London 1959. 

ix, 309 pp. Ill. 35/-. 

and In view of the fact that, as the author of this biography remarks, the figure of the 

50. Earl of Durham has received less attention than was his due after his part in the 
launching of the First Reform Bill this work fills a gap. Mr Cooper describes the 
activities of Durham as ambassador to the Court at St Petersburg and as Governor- 

rom General of Canada. By constantly weighing his political career against his personal 

en- life the author has achieved a fairly complete portrait and at the same time offered 

oted an explantion for many of his political decisions, which can be traced back to peculiar- 

heir ities of character. 

ided 


pic The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. II July 1768-June 1774. 
Ed. by Lucy S. Sutherland. Cambridge University Press, London; 
oii University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1960. xxili, 567 pp. 90/-. 

272 The second volume of this complete edition of letters, which will consist of ten 


volumes, contains 253 letters (of which 185 written by Burke) and 110 of these are 
here published for the first time. This profusely annotated volume contains a short 


rates preface and introduction by the editor (the editor of the whole series is Prof. T. W. 
tion. Copeland) Lucy S. Sutherland, in which the main themes of the correspondence are 
ment elucidated. In these years the growing importance of Burke within his party and the 
more consolidating of his political ideas are noticeable; his concerns in this period were 
ation especially with America, Ireland and India. This volume is also important in that it 
situ- throws some light on Burke’s private life. 


EcxsTeIn, Harry. Pressure Group Politics. The Case of the British 
Dey. Medical Association. George Allen and Unwin Ltd, London 1960. 
ton, 168 pp. 16/-. 


The political activities of the British Medical Association are here analysed against a 


now, theoretical framework of pressure group politics. In the theoretical chapters the 
sity. author presents an original general theory of the function of pressure groups in a 
>male democratic political structure, and of the factors determining the forms of pressure 
o the group policy. The bulk of the book is devoted to the activities of the British Medical 





Association, of which, e.g., the channels of influence, a successful and an unsuccessful 
negotiation are described. 


rade | 


Mel- Essays in Labour History. In memory of G.D.H. Cole 25 September 


| 1889-14 January 1959. Ed. by Asa Briggs and John Saville. With 
litical recollections of G.D.H. Cole by Ivor Brown, Hugh Gaitskell, Stephen 
me to K. Bailey and G.D.N. Worswick. Macmillan & Co Ltd, London; 


fo St Martin’s Press, New York 1960. vii, 364 pp. 42/-. 


net as In memory of the late Prof. G. D. H. Cole the compilers of this collection have brought 
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together a number of interesting essays. They are preceded by some recollections of 
G. D. H. Cole relating,among other things, to his Oxford years, while an interpretation 
is given (by S. K. Bailey) of Cole’s thought. Among the essays themselves we mention 
that by Asa Briggs on the history of the idea of class in early nineteenth-century 
England, that by Peter Brock on Polish socialist émigrés in Britain during the “Great 
Migration” (1831-63), and that by Royden Harrison on Professor Beesely and the 
working-class movement. 


FERGUSON, THoMAS and Acnes W. Kerr. Handicapped Youth. A 
report on the employment problems of handicapped young people 
in Glasgow. Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 
1960. vi, 141 pp. 15/-. 
An investigation was here made into the level of post-school performance of physically 
handicapped young people in Glasgow. The investigators examined groups of 
children with cardiac disabilities and groups with disabilities other than these, taking 
such factors as family and educational background, intelligence and mental retardation 
into account. Where failures occurred — and their frequency was generally too high - 
the causes were investigated. The authors express a wish that further efforts in behalf 
of the welfare of handicapped youth be undertaken, and state, that, apart from 
humanitarian reasons, results will also be economically favourable in the long run. 


GARDNER, JIM. Key Questions for Trade Unionists. Lawrence & 


Wishart, London 1960. 72 pp. 2/6. 


An attack is here launched on the reformist right wing in present-day British trade- 
unionism. The author especially turns against the principle of “class collaboration”, 
the discrimination of Communists, and the principle that wage increases must be 
coupled to production increases. Finally the trade unions in the Soviet Union are held 
up as an example for the British ones. 


GarTNER, LioypD P. The Jewish Immigrant in England, 1870-1914. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 320 pp. 30/-.' 


The period 1870-1914 saw a considerable emigration to England of Polish and Russian 
Jews, the majority of whom were on their way to America. The author describes the 
life of this Jewish group in England and gives special attention to the acculturation 
process in the course of the years, and to the encounter of the cultural and economical 
background of these people with English conditions. There is also a description of 
the attitudes, that developed on the side of the English towards these Jewish Aliens, 
and their political effects. 


Grampp, WiLL1AM D./The Manchester School of Economics. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford; Oxford University Press, London 1960. 
xii, 155 pp. $ 4.00. 
Prof. Grampp here turns against the idea that identifies the Manchester School with 
laisser faire; his opinion is, instead, that the attempts at reform have mainly been 
restricted to foreign trade, and by closely investigating the structure of the school 
he succeeds in bringing to the fore within this group, which had no narrowly defined 
doctrine, such other currents as the pacifist and the political-democratic current. 
This study is of value both to economists and to historians. 
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HanuaM, H. J. Elections and Party Management. Politics in the 
Time of Disraeli and Gladstone. Longmans, Green and Co., London 
1959. XVii, 468 pp. 50/-. 


The period between the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884 has been subjected to a close 
investigation into the electoral system and party organisation. Successively the 
following subjects are discussed: the constituencies and, in this connection, all the 
problems round the extremely unproportional election system, elections and electio- 
neering, and the party machinery, in which the change of the antiquated system into 
mote modern forms is discernible throughhout Mr Hanham’s excellent treatment. 


HarRIsON, Martin. Trade Unions and the Labour Party since 1945. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 360 pp. 32/-. 


The importance of the subject chosen by Mr Harrison is considerably enhanced and 
the appearance of the book well timed after the “Bevanite revolt” and the controversies 
that have arisen round such issues as nuclear disarmament, nationalization and wage- 
freezing. Mr Harrison here makes an impartial and very shrewd study, based mainly 
on unpublished material and personal interviews, of the direct relations between the 
Party and the Unions (a whole chapter, for instance, is devoted to the financial re- 
lations, i.e. the financial dependence of the party on the trade unions) and the influence 
of the latter on the general policy of the Labour Party. The problems round the non- 
political unions come up for extensive treatment. 


Ince, GopFrey. The Ministry of Labour and National Service. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London; Oxford University Press Inc, New 
York 1960. 215 pp. 25/-. 


The author, who was Permanent Secretary to the Ministry from 1944-1956, describes 
in this book the main function of the Ministry and its achievements in the fields of 
National Service, employment policy, industrial relations and social welfare, and its 
activities in behalf of international labour. Part VI is entirely devoted to the organis- 
ation of the department on various levels. The whole has grown into a factual de- 
scription of great use to those interested in Government services in this field. 


Lewis, Micuaet. A Social History of the Navy 1793-1815. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 467 pp. Ill. 42/-. 


The social origin of the officers, forms of recruitment and geographical provenance 
of the personnel, these are the subjects of the author’s study in this book, which 
deals with the social history of the Royal Navy in one of the crucial periods of its 
existence. Special attention is paid to the social conditions, payment, promotion, 
the ship hierarchy, and to the casualties, victims of accidents and disease during the 
French wars. The factual material is abundant and a large number of illustrations 
supplement the text. 


MarsHai, A. H. Financial Administration in Local Government. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 392 pp. 32/-. 


Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Public Administration this 
book provides information on the organisation of local government in its relation 
to financial administration. Mr Marshall describes the functions of the Finance 
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Committee and the activities, of e.g., the Chief Financial Officers and the Clerk, 
Light is also shed on such procedures as the collection of income, purchasing and 
contracting, and administering the budget. A number of appendices, containing 
regulations and statutes, etc., is added. 


Martin, KiInGstey. Critic’s London Diary from the New Statesman 
1931-1956. Secker & Warburg, London 1960. xiii, 312 pp. 30/-. 


Mr Martin, who, under the name of “Critic”, writes the feature titled London Diary 
in the New Statesman and Nation, has here collected a selection of these pieces, 
The diaries from foreign countries are not included, but those of the thirties are, and 
these are mainly grouped around the struggle against fascism and war menace — those 
after the war refer, to a large extent, to the cold war. The book also contains a great 
many pieces on non-political topics: London during the Blitz, gardening, and living 
in the country. 


Payne, GrorGE Louts. Britain’s Scientific and Technological Man- 
power. Stanford University Press, Stanford; Oxford University 
Press, London 1960. xiii, 466 pp. $ 8.50. 


Mr Payne has taken his subject so broad as to include, besides discussions on technical 
and scientific education in Great Britain, considerations of the entire British school 
system, Britain’s position in the world, and her want of technological and scientific 
manpower in the near future. Of special interest is the chapter devoted to technological 
expansion and the social scene, in which the author gives a lucid analysis of the great 
social changes after the Second World War, and the groups which, resp., represent 
traditionalism and change. Manifold comparisons are drawn with the situation in 
the United States, and the critical manner in which this is done deserves great praise. 
This book is of great value both because of the large quantity of facts it contains, 
and because of the insights it provides. 


STAMPER, JOSEPH. So Long Ago... Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., London 
1960. 224 pp. 21/-. 
Mr Stamper here describes the years of his youth in working-class surroundings in 
Lancashire. The book is vividly written and interesting for the social historian in so 


far as it provides information on, and, particularly, carries something of the atmosphere 
of working-class life in the eighties and ’nineties. 


Stocks, Mary. A Hundred Years of District Nursing. George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 229 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


Organised in the eighteen-fifties in Liverpool, especially on the initiative of William 
Rathbone, district nursing is one of the important large-scale movements for the 
benefit of the sick poor - in the improvement of public health in the past hundred 
yeats its contribution has indeed been considerable. The author describes how this 
organisation developed from an initially modest initiative to an important element 
of social welfare policy; as such his book has great social-historical value, while the 
style is vivid and entertaining. 


Wess, R. K. Harriet Martineau. A Radical Victorian. William Heine- 
mann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1960. xiii, 385 pp. 35/-. 
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From previous biographies on Harriet Martineau this study differs to the extent that, 
in the analysis of Harriet Martineau’s opinions, it attaches more value to the historical 
backgrounds. Thus she is drawn as a representative of early Victorian Radicalism, 
which is a better explanation of her inclination to dogmatism. Besides the radicalism 
Prof. Webb also considers the optimistic necessarianism of Priestley (whose influence 
on Harriet Martineau is extensively discussed) to have been of fundamental importance 
for her political and social ideas. For this excellent biography material has been used 
that has not elsewhere appeared. 


Welsh Rural Communities. By David Jenkins, Emrys Jones a.o. Ed. 
by Elwyn Davies and Alwyn D. Rees. University of Wales Press, 
Cardiff 1960. xi, 254 pp. Ill. Maps. 15/-. 


Four studies made between 1945 and 1950 have here been collected; they each deal 
with a Welsh community of such dimensions that a complete surveyability of the 
social and economic life is obtained. The communities described may be considered 
representative for a number of aspects of Welsh social life, and the authors (D. Jenkins, 
E. Jones, T. Jones Hughes and T. M. Owen) have approached Welsh culture, as the 
editors postulate, from within. The collection as a whole is absorbing and informative, 
and especially the religious aspects may claim the attention of the social scientist. 


Youncson, A. J. The British Economy 1920-1957. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 272 pp. 28/-. 


Intended as a general survey, this study is eminently suitable for the economically un- 
instructed reader, who wishes to form a picture of the radical changes that have oc- 
curred in British economy in the ’twenties and, particularly, the thirties under the 
influence of crisis and unemployment. Of special importance is the final chapter, 
in which Prof. Youngson gives an account of the economic questions of the period 
of the two world wars, and in which he investigates how the ideas of such econo- 
mists as Pigou, Robertson, and especially the economic theories of Keynes have 
influenced the economical policy of those days. 


Hungary 
Kovaco, JozseF. You Are All Alone. Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York 1959. 295 pp. $ 6.00. 


Mr Kovago, who was Mayor of Budapest in 1945 and in 1956, here describes his 
experiences in the AVO prison after his arrest in 1947, and gives a graphic account 
of the 1956 revolution and its aftermath, the flight through Austria to the United 
States. In the spate of eye-witness accounts of the uprising and the descriptions of the 
Communist regime in Hungary since the coup of 1947 this book shows up well. 
It has been written from the viewpoint of a pro-Western non-communist; the author’s 
sympathy lies most with the Smallholders’ Party. 


LENGYEL, JozsEF. Visegrdder Strasse. Mit einem Vorwort von Béla 
Kun. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 264 pp. DM. 5.00. 


This “running commentary”, translated from the Hungarian, on the “happenings in 
Hungary in 1918 and 1919 also throws light on the foregoing years and, consequently, 
on the development and rise of the revolutionary groups. In his preface of 1932 
Béla Kun points out the mistakes made by the revolutionaries, and gives an outline 
of the development of the Hungarian Communist party. Of the author himself both 
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the preface to the first edition of 1929 and that to the 1956 edition (the first in Hungary) 
have been included. 
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Italy 


BuRCKHARDT, Luctus. Reise ins Risorgimento. Turin und die 
Einigung Italiens. Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Koln, Berlin 1959. 192 
pp. Ill. DM. 13.80. 


The author here writes down his impressions of travel in Italy, especially of Turin, 
and, taking these for a starting-point, he considers the Risorgimento and the political 
and social ideas of such men as Mazzini, Alfieri and Balbo. This approach imparts a 
certain freshness to the work and has also favoured the fusion of touristical impressions, 
cultural-historical and political aspects into a complete picture. 


La Calabre. Une région sous-développée de l’Europe méditerranéenne. 
Par Anne-Marie Seronde, Michel de Soultrait, René Nouat e.a. Sous 
la direction de Jean Meyriat. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1960. 
xxiv, 331 pp. Maps. 
This study, part 104 of the excellent series of Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, gives an admirable survey of the province of Calabria, and as such 
it may be considered a “case-study” of the special problems of the Italian Mezzogiorno, 
The economic part was written by M. de Soultrait (the agrarian reform comes up for 
special treatment by A. M. Seronde), the more sociological aspects resp. by R. Nouat, 
P. Lengrand and J. Rovan, religious life by E. Cassin and the purely political part by 
J. Besson. In this last section the method of “geographical-electoral” analysis is 
applied. 


Lonco, Lurci, und Prerro Seccuta. Der Kampf des italienischen 
Volkes fiir seine nationale Befreiung. Eine Auswahl von Berichten 
und Artikeln aus der illegalen antifaschistischen Presse 1943-1945. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 404 pp. DM. 7.50. 
A selection of directives, essays and communications by Luigi Longo and Pietro 
Secchia from September 1943 to April 1945 is presented in this book, the German 
translation of the Italian original. This edition is preceded by a preface, which provides 
a short introduction to the rise of the Italien resistance movement, and which stresses 
the importance of the Communist Party for the anti-fascist struggle. Attention is also 
drawn to the revival of fascism in West Germany within the framework of NATO, 


The Netherlands 


DrerErEN, Remicius. ,De migratie in de mijnstreek 1900-1935. 
Sociaal-Historisch Centrum voor Limburg, Maastricht 1959. xiv, 
253 pp. Hfl. 10.00. 


This volume of the Studies over de Sociaal-Economische Geschiedenis van Limburg, formerly 
the Jaarboek Sociaal Historisch Centrum voor Limburg, contains, besides Dr Dieteren’s 
study, the Annual Report 1958 of Het Centrum. Dr Dieteren’s study is sociological 
in character and investigates the ifluence of migration on the society of the mining 
area and, especially, on the hierarchy of values of the authochtones. As indications 
for the changes he uses criminality figures, divorce frequencies and conceptions before 
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marriage. Mgr Poels is praised for the pioneer work he has done in the social field 
and his part in the integration of the “new” community. 


GrINTEN, W. C. L. VAN DER, en F. HAMEtuNcK. De Verplichtingen 
van de Werkgever. roe druk. N. Samsom N.V., Alphen a.d. Rijn 


1957. 127 pp. Hfl. 8.25. 


The purpose of the compilation of this book was to compose a practical and conve- 
niently arranged guide on the legal obligations of the employer towards the employee. 
The text has been brought up to November 1, 1957, which has led to the addition of a 
chapter on the Algemene Ouderdomswet (General Old-Age Insurance) besides other 
important alterations as compared with the previous edition. As the purpose of the 
book was primarily practical scientific considerations and extensive commentaries 
have been avoided wherever possible. 


Kinderen van ons eigen volk. N.V. Uitgeverij W. P. van Stockum & 
Zoon, ’s-Gravenhage 1959. x, 230 pp. Ill. Hfl. 9.75. 


This work is entirely devoted to the repatriation of Dutchmen from Indonesia and 
their adaptation in Holland. It is primarily concerned with the Eurasian of mixed 
racial descent, whose problems of adjustment are considerably aggravated by the 
fact, that a large number of them had never been in Holland before, and by their 
different cultural background. Besides introductory notes by the Queen of the Nether- 
lands and the minister Miss M. Klompé contributions of more than thirty authors 
ate collected. These contributions do not aim at any scientific purposes — their intention 
is to create an impression of the Eurasian. The quality of the contributions is unequal. 


Marx, E. H. C., en E. H. pz Waa. De toekomst van de onderne- 
mingsraad. Proeve van de groepsdynamische benadering. N. Samsom 
N.V., Alphen aan den Rijn 1960. viii, 134 pp. Hfl. 8.50. 


The authors here discuss the ondernemingsraad particularly from a “group-dynamical” 
angle, and this approach has led to results that would not have been obtained if they 
had started from economical or legal viewpoints. Thus, the importance of the com- 
munication between the different groups in the concern is placed in the centre of the 
study, and it is also on this score that the authors attribute great importance to the 
ondernemingsraad. The ondernemingsraad in Belgium and co-determination in Germany 
have provided comparative material. 


MEIJERINK, G. De Algemene Weduwen- en Wezenwet. N. Samsom 
N.V., Alphen aan den Rijn 1959. Hfl. 12.00. 


Mr'Meyerink has, in this loose- leafedition, brought together the text of the Algemene 
Weduwen- en Wezenwet with that of the interim arrangement and the enforcement 
regulations. These sections are preceded by an introduction, in which the preliminary 
history and the origin of this law is outlined, and a general elucidation in which e.g. 
legal grounds, right to benefit, number of insured persons, cost and enforcement of 
the insurance come up for discussion. The great usefulness of this compilation is yet 
increased by the systematic grouping of the material, which makes it easy for the 
reader to find his way. 


Ruiter, A. J. C. Rijden en Staken 1940-1945. De Nederlandse Spoor- 
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wegen in Oorlogstijd. With an English summary. Martinus Nijhoff, 
’s-Gravenhage 1960. xii, 478 pp. Hfl. 19.50. 


This book constitutes one of the most important contributions to the history of The 
Netherlands under the German occupation; moreover, it throws light on tendencies 
in the Labour Movement, notably the Trade Unions, which came out into the open 
during the war. The central theme is the policy of The Netherlands Railway vis-a-vis 
German demands, the board of directors sticking as long as possible to a policy of 
“loyal co-operation” — a policy followed also by the large socialist minded Trade 
Union of Railway Men. The Railways did not take part in the strikes of 1941 and 1943, 
but stopped all activities as the Government in exile proclaimed the strike. The very 
intricate relations within The Netherlands Railways and the Unions — the Roman- 
Catholic and the Protestant ones did refuse co-operation with the Nazis at a much 
earlier date than the bigger socialist organisation; individuals and groups were active 
as resistance fighters against the instructions of the board of directors, etc. — are 
described in great detail and with much acumen, as is the policy of the Government 
in exile. Of paramount interest is the thorough discussion of the rise of bureaucratic 
or “organocratic” tendencies within the trade unions. 


Stuons, M. S. M. Tussen turf en televisie. Acculturatieproblemen 
van een binnenlandse migranten groep gedurende een aantal genera- 


ties. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1960. vi, 245 pp. Hfl. 13.50. 


Subject of this interesting study of Dr Simons is the acculturation process among the 
groups of migrants from Drente to Eindhoven. The characteristics of the “receiving” 
and the migrating group and the rise of group antagonisms are extensively described. 
An objection might be made against the rather frequent typifications of group men- 
talities (the Brabander versus the Drent) and against stylistic shortcomings; none the 
less, this 33rd part of the series of Bouwstenen voor de Kennis der Maatschappij is a valuable 


contribution to the study of internal migration in Holland. 


Norway 
FERRATON, Husert. Syndicalisme ouvrier et social-démocratie en 
Norvége. Librarie Armand Colin, Paris 1960. 254 pp. NF. 13.00. 


Norwegian socialism and unionism are treated in this study, No 105 of the excellent 
series of Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. Before going into his 
main subject the author describes the conditions and the “mentality” of the Norwegian 
workers; the levelling of incomes and the far advanced “deproletarisation” and “bout- 
geoisisation” of the workers is, in his opinion, an important factor for the situation 
of political and economical equilibrium characteristic of that country. Then he goes 
extensively into structure, organisation and “ideology” of the Unions and the labour 
movement. The third part of this book is devoted to the place of the unions in eco- 
nomic life. 


Poland 


LarvEN, Haraxp. Polnische Tragédie. 2. Aufl. Steingriiben Verlag, 


Stuttgart 1956. 359 pp. DM. 11.80. 


In this history of Poland the author emphasizes recurrent themes in Polish history, 
as for instance the “Jagellonic Idea”, the “feminine state principle” (as contrasted with 
the masculine state principle with greater authority of the state) and other creeds 
and conceptions. In general much attention is paid to the main lines and the alternation 
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of ideologies; a whole chapter is devoted to Polish “Messianism”, and other spiritual 
currents are extensively dealt with in a vivid style. 


Ostdeutschland 1958-59 in der polnischen Presse. Hrsg. vom Got- 
tinger Arbeitskreis. Holzner Verlag, Wiirzburg 1959. xvi, 303 pp. 
Ill. DM. 9.80. 


A great number of Polish press extracts have been reproduced here to present an 
- unfavourable — picture of ,particularly, the economic situation in the Western parts 
of Poland, i.e. the former German territories East of the Oder-Neisse-line now held 
by Poland. It is argued that the population has declined, that the Poles themselves 
are not anxious to move into these territories, that cultural monuments are in a state 
of decay, and that especially agricultural production is low. In a number of cases 
official press commentaries are compared with divergent local reports, and the editors, 
members of the Géttinger Arbeitskreis, offer critical comment on this diversity. 


Le régime et les institutions de la république populaire de Pologne. 
Semaine d’études, 25-28 mai 1959. Centre d’étude des pays de l’Est, 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Université Libre de Bruxelles en colla- 
boration avec le Centre national pour l’étude des pays 4 régime 
communiste. Bruxelles 1959. xii, 139 pp. B.fr. 180. 
The lectures read at a conference in Brussels in May 1959, in which scholars from 
Poland, France and Belgium participated, have been printed in this book, provided 
with an introduction by Prof. A. Wauters. Among the lectures that merit special 
consideration are those by J. Klatzmann on agricultural policy in Poland (which 


stresses the importance of the human factor for ensuring a high production) and by 
G, Friedmann on problems of worker management and councils in Polish industries. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
Russia 


ALLEN, RoBERT LorinG. Soviet Economic Warfare. Introd. by 
Erwin D. Canham. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1960. x, 


293 pp. $ 5.00. 

The subject of this study is the Soviet trade, of which the author, though stating that 
on some points it is an economic necessity for the Soviet economy (increasing pro- 
duction cost and shortage in some sectors), especially illuminates the political aspect. 
This view of Soviet trade as part of the cold war and subservient to a political ideology 
enables the author to explain some “economical inconsistencies” and to fit them into 
the total picture. He describes the record of Soviet trade, credit and assistance, and 
attives at the conclusion that this has produced some considerable successes, even 
though in some cases the performances were slight. 


AVTORKHANOV, ABDURAKHMAN. Stalin and the Soviet Communist 
Party. A Study in the Technology of Power. Institute for the Study 
of the USSR, Munich 1959. 379 pp. DM. 135.00. 
Personal recollections and historical research have been combined to present this 
well-documented study, the main thesis of which is that, rather than that “the machine” 
created Stalin (Trotsky’s opinion), it was Stalin who, as a master tactician and strate- 
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gist, made or improved the Communist State and Party apparatuses. The period dealt 
with is that of 1928-1958, and many interesting details are offered on the struggles in 
the Party leadership during the first years, and the author’s comments on the latest 
developments are original and thought-provoking. Khrushchev’s practices ate 
interpreted as a dangerous undertaking to ameliorate living conditions that might 
some day decisively weaken the Party’s power basis, though in his handling of “the 
technology of power” Khrushchev is said to be an extremely able pupil of Stalin, 


Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique. 1, 2. Mouton & Co., Paris, 
La Haye 1959, 1960. 381 (200 and 181) pp. NF. 9.00, 9.00. 


This new series of Cahiers was published in the sixiéme section: sciences économiques et 
sociales of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne. It covers a great variety 
of subject-matter; articles are included on the Islamic family in the Soviet Union 
(A. Bennigsen), on literary criticism in the Soviet Union between 1918 and 1930 
(C. Frioux), on legal, historical (S. Schram on Rakovskij and the first Franco-Soviet 
rapprochement) and economical subjects. In the section of Débats there ate two 
communications on Franco-Russian relations at the end of the r9th and the beginning 
of the 2oth century, on the occasion of the meeting of French and Soviet historians in 
1958. 


Cyampre, Henri. L’Aménagement du Territoire en U.R.S.S. Intro- 
duction a l’Etude des Régions économiques soviétiques. Mouton & 
Co., Paris, La Haye 1959. 350 pp. F.fr. 3.000, Hfl. 22.50. 


The subject of Mr Chambre’s study is economic “regionalisation”, which, in the 
Soviet Union, takes place against the background of the necessity of ensuring, in the 
period of “war communism”, a powerful management of the economic construction, 
of the abolition of the opposition between town and country, and of the abolition of 
the opposition between town and country, and of the nationalities policy. To this 
aspect of Soviet economy he devotes a historical-economical treatise, which covers 


the whole sequence of five-year plans up to and including Khrushchev’s attempt at 
reorganisation in 1957. 


FIEDLER, HeInz. Der sowjetische Neutralitatsbegriff in Theorie und 


Praxis. Ein Beitrag zum Problem des Disengagement. Verlag fiir 
Politik und Wirtschaft, K6ln 1959. 302 pp. DM. 24.80. 


The subject under study is the content of the idea of “neutrality” in the Soviet theory 
of international law. After a theoretical consideration of this problem the author 
passes on to the discussion of some Soviet non-aggression pacts (Rapallo and the 
Berlin treaties of 1926, and the German-Russian treaty of 1939 come up), to conclude 
with a definition of the idea of “neutrality” within the Marxist-Leninist system, and 
its implications for the policy of co-existence. 


Ganxin, Orca Hess and H. H. Fisner. The Bolsheviks and the 
World War. The Origin of the Third International. [The Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 15.] 2nd 
printing. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Ca.) 1960. xvili, 856 pp. 
$ 10.00. 
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With minor corrections, this is an identical reprinting of the first 1940 edition. The 
book is a model of excellent choice of the most important documents on mostly left- 
wing socialism (emphasis being laid on the role played by the Bolsheviks - Zimmer- 
wald, Kienthal, Stockholm, foundation of the Comintern) and equally excellent 
annotation and presentation in the form of introductions which precede each group 
of documents. As to the latter, the admirable English translations deserve special 
praise. The volume of the work made it possible to give a rather full picture. and 
renders it of great value for the specialist (also because of the good bibliography) 
not less than for those who are in search of a readable survey in order to be generally 
informed. 


GREENBAUM, ALFRED ABRAHAM. Jewish Scholarship in Soviet Russia 
1918-1941. The author, Boston (Mass.) 1959. viii, 148 pp. 


For the purpose of this study Jewish scholarship is roughly defined as research of 
which the object is gaining knowledge about the Jews. As such it is a useful work 
(with the emphasis on historiography), which presents a substantial aspect of Soviet 
policy towards cultural minorities — the scope of the study is from Czarist times up to 
1941. Stress is laid on the ideological pressure exerted by the Soviet regime especially 
in the period 1936-1941. An extensive bibliography is added. 


Grexow, B. D. Die Bauern in der Rus von den Altesten Zeiten bis 
zum 17. Jahrhundert. II. Band. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1959. 491 
pp. DM. 48.00. 


This second volume of Grekow’s work on the peasants in Russia (the first was review- 
ed on p. 526, part 3, Vol. IT] [1958] of this journal) deals with the sixteenth century, 
so with the developments that resulted in the “second serfdom” of the Russian 
peasant. Here, too, praise is due to the extensive documentation and the systematical 
treatment of the subject, and to the numerous comparisons with the developments 
in other countries, which provides a broad survey. In this part the bibliography and 
the name, subject, and geographical indexes to both volumes are included. 


Khrouchtchev inédit. Texte de Pierre Courtade. Reportage photo- 
gtaphique de Pic et documentation des archives Soviétiques. Editions 
Sociales, Paris 1960. 95 pp. NF. 5.00. 

A number of pictures of Khrushchev, most of them of recent origin, but some dating 


from the "thirties, have been collected in this album that tries to stress the human 
qualities of the Russian leader. The text serves as an introduction; it reproduces the 
slogans of the time, with special consideration for Soviet-French friendship. 


KnirscH, Peter. Die Okonomischen Anschauungen Nikolaj I. 
Bucharins. Osteuropa-Institut an der Freien Universitat, Berlin. In 
Kommission bei Duncker & Humblot, Berlin 1959. viii, 236 pp. 
The slight interest shown by the West for the economical aspects of the period between 
the revolution and the “Stalinist” epoch makes this book, in which the author gives a 
well-balanced exposition of Bukharin’s economic thought, especially interesting, the 
more so as, according to one of Mr Knirsch’s conclusions, considerable parts of 
Bukharin’s economical works have become “official” economics in the Soviet Union 
in spite of the fact, that his period of disgrace continues. This work also merits 
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praise for the intelligent and thorough way in which the author studies Bukharin in 
the framework of Marxist economics, and discusses the role played by his emotional 
make-up and political reasons. 





Lenn, W. I. Uber Krieg, Armee und Militarwissenschaft. Band I, I | 
(2 Halbbande). Verlag des Ministeriums fiir nationale Verteidigung, | 
Berlin 1958. 795 pp.; 932 pp. DM. 12.60; 16.50. 

— .Uber Kultur und Kunst. Eine Sammlung ausgewahlter Aufsitze 
und Reden. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 692 pp. DM. 8.00. 

LENtNE, V. Oeuvres. Tome 4. 1898-avril 1901. Editions Sociales, 
Paris 1959. 481 pp. NF. 5.00. 

— .Oeceuvres. Tome 23. Aott 1916-mars 1917. Editions Sociales, 
Paris 1960. 441 pp. N.F. 5.00. 

— .Oecuvres. Tome 36. 1900-1923. Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 
758 pp. N.F. 5.00. 


Russian edition of 1957. Not only war and directly military affairs are represented, 
but also the more or less military aspects of the class- and party struggle as conceived 
by Lenin. In fact, Lenin’s opposition to pacifism and antimilitarism as such, as they 
manifested themselves in the left wing in sections of Social Democracy during the 
First World War, is fully taken into consideration, and voluminous extracts from 
Lenin’s contemporary writings are given. — In the volume on culture and art a great 
many passages have been brought together which give a compact impression of 
Lenin’s attitude towards the subjects taken in their broadest sense. One of the main 
issues coming under this heading is that of nationalism, not only in the cultural field. 
— Three more volumes have appeared in the French edition of Lenin’s Works, the 
fourth dealing with the years of preparation, the 23rd with the consequences of 
Zimmerwald; the 36th volume which also follows the 4th Russian edition comprises 
the writings which were published in the 3rd edition but were lacking so far in the ] 
4th, and texts which were only published or discovered after the former volumes of I 
the 4th edition had already been completed. There are in this volume many letters, 

among them some to Zinoviev, Radek, Bukharin and Shliapnikov. It comprises, 
moreover, the evaluation of the qualities of Lenin’s colleagues in the leadership of 4 

the Party, and the sharp attack (since 1956 generally known) on Stalin. 


| 
| 
Three volumes in total have been devoted to a German translation of the original I 


RE ee 


LEONHARD, WOLFGANG. Kreml ohne Stalin. 2. Aufl. Verlag fir 
Politik und Wirtschaft, K6ln 1960. 646 pp. Ill. DM. 21.80. 


Although this book lacks, of necessity, the directness of Leonhard’s memoirs (“Die | 
Revolution entlésst ibre Kinder”), which were based on personal experience, the present 
book testifies to the author’s knowledge of the after-Stalin developments (to be } 
exact since the 19th party congress) until the spring of 1959, as well as to his quality 
of a serious analyst, who spurns any cheap interpretation. The main feature of the | 
volume is its character of an excellent chronology of events which are explained as 


best as it could be done. A bibliography of outstanding scope has been added. 


Levine, Invinc R. The Real Russia. W. H. Allen, London 1959. | 
384 pp. Ill. 30/-. ; 


Mr Levine who, as a correspondent of the N.B.C. and contributor to The Times, 
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has been living in Moscow for a considerable time, here describes those aspects of 
Soviet life that are less apparent in most books on the Soviet Union, i.e. the details 
of daily life that strike the foreigner. As such this is a very informative work, which 
gives an excellent impression of the way in which the average Soviet citizen lives 
under the Communist regime. 


MacLean, Frrzroy. Back to Bokhara. Jonathan Cape, London 1959. 
156 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


As in his Eastern Approaches the author knows how to hold the reader’s attention 
by his sharp observation, his vivid style and ready wit. The book contains the report 
of a journey to the USSR, where the author visited not only Moscow, but cities in 
Central Asia and the Caucasus. He continuously compares present conditions with 
those he knew when visiting this country in the ’thirties, and points out that the 
people there are in a sort of transition period, which holds the possibilities both of 
a continued liberalisation and a relapse into totalitarian methods. 


Meyer, Kxaus. Das wissenschaftliche Leben in der USSR. Osteuropa- 
Institut an der Freien Universitat Berlin. In Kommission bei Otto 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 1959. 141 pp. 


The subject of Mr Meyet’s study is the organisation of higher education and scientific 
research in the Soviet Union, with an emphasis on the institutional aspect. He in- 
vestigates the curricula, hierarchy of the teaching-staff, scientific institutions, financing 
of the institutions and payment of the staff. A number of sources have been included 
at the end, Although less attention is paid to the political and ideological aspects 
the author has not entirely left this point out of consideration: he finds, that education 
closely follows the political and economical development of the Soviet Union as, for 
instance, in the emphasis on the technical subjects and the ,,linking of scientific study 
to practice”. 


NorpDeEn, ALBERT. Falscher. Zur Geschichte der deutsch-sowjetischen 


Beziehungen. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 298 pp. Ill. DM. 4.80. 


The author describes the documentary and monetary falsifications made in the nineteen 
twenties and ’thirties to damage the reputation of the Soviet Union. Deterding here 
appears as one of the most important men behind the scenes playing a very large part 
in numerous anti-Soviet campaigns. The author carries his study to the years after 
1945, where he describes anti-Communist fabrications in West Germany. In spite of 
the interesting material the quality of this book suffers from oversimplifications, 
misrepresentations in the more general descriptions. 


ORDSHONIKIDSE, SINAIDA. Der Weg eines Bolschewiks. Aus dem 


Leben G. K. Ordshonikidses. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1959. 414 pp. 
DM. 5.80. 


This is the German translation of the Russian original, which appeared in 1956, and 
describes the life of Sergo Ordshonikidse. The story begins with’his early youth 
and closes about 1922, and such events as the 1905 revolution, the February and 
October revolutions, and the subsequent civil war form the background. Notwith- 
standing the manifold romantisations this book is, partly on account of the quotations 
of letters, routine orders, etc., of Ordshonikidse, of some value, because it presents 
a picture of the atmosphere of those days. 
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Pacr, STANLEY W. Lenin and World Revolution. New York Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1959. xviii, 252 pp. $ 5.00. 


An enlightening analysis is here undertaken of Lenin’s doctrine, in which the author 
strongly emphasises the “opportunist” element, i.e. the political circumstances, which 
have influenced the ideological framework: the course of events between 1917 and 
1922, and especially the conference in Brest-Litovsk, are extensively described, 
More important, perhaps, is the author’s endeavour to take Lenin’s personal strivings 
and his personality into account as much as possible; in this way he succeeds in many 
places to signalise and analyse the rationalisations in Lenin’s theories. 


The Politics of Soviet Education. Edited by George Z. F. Bereday 
and Jaan Pennar. Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1960. vi, 217 pp. 
$ 6.00. 


Eleven essays have been collected, which, as a whole, illuminate different aspects of 
the Soviet educational system, e.g. polytechnical education (R. Karga), party control 
(J. Pennar), the teaching of history (W. K. Medlin) and selection for advanced studies 
(M. G. Field). Of a more general tenor is Prof. Bereday’s contribution, in which a 
continuous conflict is found to exist between the equalitarian and the élitist tendencies 
in Soviet education, finding expression in educational opportunities and privileges, 
but also in such status symbols as language and dress. 


RESHETAR JR., JOHN S. A Concise History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Fred. A. Praeger, Inc., New York 1960. ix, 331 
pp. $ 6.00. 


This comprehensive survey of the history of the CPSU does not shun bold, but always 
well-founded formulations. Prof. Reshetar has indeed written, in an excellent, vivid 
style, an admirably balanced book that is mainly based on primary source materials, 
among which an abundant amount of writings of Party leaders and minutes of Party 
Congresses and Conferences. The origins of the Party (“from Marxism to Factionalism”) 
and its history up till the Revolution have not been neglected, and for this early 
period the book is as trustworthy a source as for the later developments. Among 
the general works on the CPSU this book stands out undoubtedly as one of the very 
best. 


Rrasanovsky, NicHoias V. Nicholas I and Official Nationality in 
Russia, 1825-1855. University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1959. xii, 296 pp. $ 5.00. 


The author is concerned with the doctrine of “nationality”, the principal political 
doctrine during the regime of Nicholas I, which was circumscribed in three formulas: 
Orthodoxy (which indicated the place of the church and the faith), Autocracy (the 
political regime), and Nationality (with which on the one side a romantic nationalism, 
and on the other side the role of the Russian people within the dynastic state was 
indicated). The implications of this doctrine for the internal and foreign affairs and 
the relations towards other political doctrines of nineteenth century Europe(legitimism, 
reaction, etc.) are extensively treated. 


Stumons, Ernest J. Der Mensch im Spiegel der Sowjet-Literatut. 
Steingriiben Verlag, Stuttgart 1956. 400 pp. DM. 12.80. 
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This is the German translation of one of the publications of the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University: Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, published in 1953. 
It contains essays by E. J. Simmons, L. E. Luke, B. J. Choseed, G. Sosin, R. A. 
Domar, and R. M. Hankin. The contribution of Prof. Simmons deals with the party 
control on Soviet Literature since 1919; in view of the fact, that this literature fairly 
closely reflects the political, social and economical developments in the USSR, its 
study is, in the author’s opinion, important for specialists on Communism. 


StusserR, Rospert M., and JAN F. Trisxa. A Calendar of Soviet 
Treaties, 1917-1957. With the assistance of George Ginsburgs and 
Wilfred O. Reiners. Stanford University Press, Stanford 1959. xiv, 
530 pp. $ 15.00. 


In planning a documentary study of Soviet treaties in the period 1917-1957, com- 
missioned by the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, the authors 
have deemed it necessary to undertake an identification of the treaties as preparatory 
work. This has resulted in the present book, which serves as foundation for the forth- 
coming volumes but also as reference book in general. The term “treaties” has been 
taken very wide, so that all verified international agreements have been included in 
the text; in the appendices unratified treaties, the secret Soviet-German military 
agreements from 1921-1933, non-governmental agreements and unverified treaties 
have been printed. 


Tarutis, ALBERT N. Soviet Policy Toward The Baltic States. Uni- 

versity of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame (Ind.) 1959. xii, 276 pp. 

$ 5.50. 
Mr Tarulis here presents an exhaustive study of the Soviet policy towards Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia up to and including the Soviet occupation in 1940. He mainly 
uses primary sources, Party statements, journals, memoirs of the persons concerned, 
and information obtained through personal correspondence with these figures. The 
book contains many new facts and gives a systematised analysis and an exact descrip- 
tion of this important period in international relations. 


VERNADSKY, GEORGE. Russia at the Dawn of the Modern Age. Yale 

University Press, New Haven (Conn.); Oxford U.P., London 1959. 

ix, 347 pp. $7.50. 
In the monumental series A History of Russia by George Vernadsky and Michael 
Karpovich this is the fourth volume, which covets the post-Mongol period from the 
Muscovite expansion under Ivan III and Vasili II. A whole chapter is devoted to 
Novgorod, its cultural traditions and the Constitution, while the last chapters deal 
with West Russia. In this section much attention has been paid to the social aspects 
including descriptions of the aristocracy, slaves, peasants, the burghers and the Jews. 


The importance of this period for the later Russian foreign policy and the whole 
political life are underlined. G 


Yugoslavia 


Le régime et les institutions de la république populaire fédérative de 
Yougoslavie. Journées d’études, 26-29 janvier 1959. Centre d’étude 
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des pays de |’Est, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Université Libre de 
Bruxelles en collaboration avec le Centre national pour l’étude des 
pays a régime communiste. Bruxelles 1959. 175 pp. B.fr. 210. 


This book contains the lectures delivered at the conference in Brussels in January 
1959. Due attention is paid to the problem of workers’ councils in industry, on which 
two lectures, one by Prof. G. Friedmann and the other by Prof. D. Mijic, were read, 
Other lectures deal with Yugoslavian federalism, unions, the Communist Party’s 
programme (the latter a lucid critical discussion) and general economical and political 
issues, 
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LEWIS HERTZMAN 


GUSTAV STRESEMANN: 
THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 
IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC’ 


“T wanted to be the bridge between the old and the new Germany...” 
Gustav Stresemann to Wilhelm Kahl, March 13, 1929? 


As a persistent critic of the German Revolution of November 9, 1918, 
and of the Weimar Republic, the Conservative publicist Arthur Moeller 
van den Bruck frequently denounced what he called the “republic 
without republicans”. “The Republic in which we are living”, he wrote, 
“js a joyless republic. Is it really a republic? Is it not still a monarchy 
that has merely been deprived of its emblems? Is not this thing which 
has no symbol on which one can fasten belief, is it not monarchy in its 
deepest humiliation?” * The questions that Moeller van den Bruck was 
asking for Conservatives were being asked, in their own way, by men 
through the spectrum of intellectual and political life: by men on the 
Left who wanted a Communist or Socialist republic, by men of the Right 
who wanted a popular constitutional monarchy, by the few who wanted 
the status quo, and by the many who wanted some kind of progressive 
change in public life. Not least among the questioners was Gustav 
Stresemann, the young leader of the new German People’s Party. 4 
1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, Edmonton, 
June 6, 1958. 

* Gustav Stresemann Papers, microfilm container 3164/ serial 7411/ frames 174722-33, 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. Reference to the film will hereafter be made in the 
following form: SP 3164/7411/174722-33. 

3 [Arthur] Moeller van den Bruck, Konservativ (Berlin, n.d.), pp. 6-7, 11, 20-1. Even Hugo 
Preuss referred to the Republic as an improvised democracy : Fritz Hartung, Zur Geschichte 
der Weimarer Republik, in: Historische Zeitschrift CLXXXI, 3 (June, 1956), p. 581. 
‘For the literature on Stresemann see the bibliographical note in Hans W. Gatzke, Strese- 
mann and the rearmament of Germany (Baltimore, 195 4); the same author’s bibliographic- 
al article, The Stresemann Papers, in: Journal of Modern History X XVI, 1 (Mar., 1954), 
pp. 49-59; and Gerhard Zwoch, Gustav-Stresemann-Bibliographie (Diisseldorf, 1953). 
Annelise Thimme, Gustav Stresemann. Eine politische Biographie zur Geschichte der 
Weimarer Republik (Hanover, Frankfurt/M., 1957) has expanded, unfortunately without 
documentation, her eailier valuable articles: Gustav Stresemann, Legende und Wirk- 
lichkeit, in: Historische Zeitsch1ift CLXX Xl, 2 (Apr.. 1956), pp. 287-338; Die Locarno- 
politik im Lichte des Stresemann-Nachlasses, in: Zeitschrift fiir Politik new ser. III, 1 (1956), 
pp. 42-63 ;and Stresemannals Reichskanzler, in: Welt als Geschichte, X VI, 1(1957),pp.9-25. 
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The man who was to become one of the Republic’s strongest supports, 
and who was clearly one of its best talents, was no friend in 1918 and 
1919 either of the Revolution or of the Republic. As a leading member 
of the National Liberal Party in the Empire Stresemann had done what 
he could in the Reichstag to bolster the faltering Hohenzollern mo- 
narchy on the eve of defeat, but he did not hesitate to suggest that men 
who could deal with the Allies be given the responsibility of govern- 
ment.! Throughout the war Stresemann had continued to stress the 
nationalist principles of his party. As a patriot he shared the feeling of 
most Germans that a victorious Germany should reap its full reward in 
compensations and annexations.” But he continued as well to press the 
Liberal demands of his party, indeed went beyond many of its members 
in working toward a more genuine parliamentary and democratic 
régime, which he recognized and accepted as the unavoidable political 
requirement of his time. Yet Stresemann did not believe in what he 
called “formal democracy”, the simple arithmetic of ballot counting. 
He did believe in Liberal democracy, the partnership of electorate and 
competent, strong leadership. The Weimar Republic did not at first 
appear to meet that test. 

In the immediate circumstances of November Stresemann, like other 
men in public life who felt the basic values of their society were being 


1 John L. Snell, Die Republik aus Versiumnissen, in: Welt als Geschichte XV, 3/4 (1955), 
Pp. 210-1. 

2 Hans W. Gatzke, Germany’s drive to the West (Drang nach Westen). A study of Get- 
many’s western wat aims during the first world war (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 21, 25. In this 
sense, also letter of Hugo Stinnes to the German High Command on the Eastern Front, 
July 19, 1915, on behalf of a wide circle of political and economic groups, including 
Stresemann as representative of the Bund der Industriellen: Arnold Rechberg Papers, folder 
63, Bundesarchiv, Coblenz. On the parallel annexationist enthusiasm of the left-wing 
Centrist Matthias Erzberger, see Gatzke, ibid., and John K. Zeender, The Getman Centet 
Party during World War I. An internal study, in: Catholic Historical Review XLII, 4 
(Jan., 1957), P- 449. 

3 On this, note especially the tribute from the Left in Arthur Rosenberg, Entstehung und 
Geschichte der Weimaret Republik (new combined edition, Frankfutt/M., Europaische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1955), p. 410. Re parliamentary influence on foreign affairs, see Stresemann’s 
speech of October 26, 1916, Reichstag Debates, volume 308, pp. 1819-23, and the favourable 
commentary on it by Ludwig Quessel, Unsere auswartige Politik und der Reichstag, in: 
Sozialistische Monatshefte X XII, 3 (1916), pp. 1191-2. During the war Stresemann found 
himself on the same side as the Conservatives on foreign policy issues, but on such a 
matter as Prussian suffrage was in company with the Progressives (Fortschrittler) : Strese- 
mann to Miss Anni Michaelis, Dec. 1, 1918, SP 3069/6896/134661-3. Annelise Thimme, 
Gustav Stresemann, p. 26, is sceptical about Stresemann’s sincerity. 

4 Stresemann to Ernst Scholz, July 19, 1928, SP 3163/7409/174329-41; also undated me- 
morandum [1928] SP 3163/7408/174233-8. 
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wantonly destroyed, contemplated retiring.! Yet he did not give up 
the hope of keeping the National Liberal Party alive in the new state, 
and of preserving, if not its name, at least its idea: that is, the advance- 
ment of German interests, cultural, social, and economic through the 
creative leadership of the middle class.? The hope had long been current 
in the Empire of forming a comprehensive middle-class party, to 
include as many national interests as possible. The Revolution now 
gave the Liberal and Conservative elements of the middle class not only 
an opportunity of putting these ideas of union to a test, it made such 
efforts a matter of political life and death. 

The successor party of the National Liberals, as it finally emerged in 
December, 1918, was the German People’s Party (Deutsche Volkspartei, 
ot DVP) not readily distinguishable by name or sympathies from the 
German National People’s Party (Deutschnationale Volkspartei, ot 
DNVP) farther to the Right. But far from being a comprehensive 
group, the successor organization consisted mainly of right-wing 
National Liberals, and not those moderates who were congenial to 
Stresemann. The elements of the Right were, specifically, interests 
connected directly with the heavy industry of the Ruhr and Westphalia. 
They provided the financial backing and much of the immediate 
membership of the party, though of course they could be only a small 
percentage of the party’s rank and file. But Stresemann, the son of a 
Berlin beer merchant, whose own career had been associated with the 
light industry of Saxony, all his life was wary of the political pressures 
of Western heavy industry.* He now felt humiliated by his large degree 
of dependance on the funds and good will of industrialists. He was 
resentful of the fact of the party’s constant financial embarrassment 
despite the vast means at the disposal of its industrial supporters. He 
resented having to appeal to them like a beggar, while receiving sharp 
tebukes for overlooking in this or that small way the interests of the 


1 Stresemann to Siegfried v. Kardorff, Dec. 11, 1918, SP 3068/6892/134012; of Conserva- 
tive leaders Ernst v. Heydebrand und der Lasa did retire, while Kuno Graf v. Westarp 
continued in party life with grave doubts: see Lewis Hertzman, The founding of the 
German National People’s Party (DNVP), November 1918—January 1919, in: Journal of 
Modern History XXX, 1 (Mar., 1958), pp. 24-36. 

2 Stresemann to Georg Schmidgall, Mar. 24, 1919, SP 3088/6921/137629-31; Stresemann 
to Siegfried Heckscher, Feb. 15, 1922, SP 3095/7008/143156-7; Stresemann’s diary, May 
25, 1925, SP 3113/7129/147826. 

3 Notable were Hugo Stinnes and Albert Vogler. J. Flathmann, representing the Kom- 
mission zur Sammlung, Verwaltung und Verwendung des industriellen Wahlfonds, attended as an 
unofficial observer meetings of the Executive Committee of the Party: e.g. 1919, SP 
3088/6921/137640, 137676-7, 137681-2, 137704-7, 137709-11, 137724-5. 

*Stresemann to Ernst Scholz, Mar. 26, 1929, SP 3164/7411/174858-62; A. Thimme, 
Stresemann, pp. 15, 18-9. 
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men who paid the piper. Yet he was able by and large to get along 
with the industrialists, not because he was a tool of the Langnamverein, 
but because their national and middle-class interests tended closely to 
coincide, as in the Ruhr crisis of 1923, the fight for the Dawes Plan in 
1924, and at Locarno in 1925. There was friction perhaps on tactics, 
but for a while no clash in basic aims.? 

Initially the relations of the German People’s Party were good with 
the party of the far Right, the German National People’s Party, which 
now included many old Conservatives, Free Conservatives, Pan- 
Germans, Christian Socialists, Antisemites, Vaterlandsparteiler, and 
even some Progressives and National Liberals. Both parties resented 
the Revolution, disliked the Republic, denounced the peace negoti- 
ations, and were loud in defense of private property and the middle 
class.? Until 1920 the attitude and programmatical pronouncements of 
the two parties were close, particularly while the Nationalists were still 
under the leadership and apparent influence of their Free Conservative 
and Liberal elements.‘ From the DNVP came a constant line of 
blandishment aimed at winning over the DVP to closer collaboration, 
and eventually to absorption.’ To parry this threat to his organization, 
Stresemann reiterated his party’s determination to preserve the values 
of National Liberalism as against Conservative or Democratic groups. 
There might be collaboration with the DNVP, he said, but never 
identification. In this Stresemann had a tacit ally on the other side in 
the person of Count Kuno von Westarp, the rather isolated representa- 


1 Dispute of Stresemann with Reinhold Georg Quaatz in Fraktion, Aug. 5, 1920, SP 
3090/6929/139093-8; J. Flathmann to Stresemann, May 4, 1920, SP 3089/6927/138646-51; 
Stresemann to Jacob Riesser, Mar. 26, 1924 SP 3159/7396/171778—-9; Stresemann to Kurt 
Sobernheim, Apr. 22, 1924, SP 3159/7396/171903-4; Stresemann to Bauer (DVP Landes- 
verein Ostthiiringen), Feb. 11, 1928, SP'3162/7406/173831-3. 

2 DVP Fraktion meeting, Aug. 5, 1920, see footnote 1; Hugo Stinnes to Stresemann, 
Aug. 7, 1920, and 2 letters of Mar. 20, 1924, SP 3090/6929/139113-5, 3159/7396/171746-8, 
3111/7124/146994-6; Stresemann to Stinnes, Mar. 17, and 2 letters of Mar. 26, 1924, 
SP 3159/7395/171736-8, 3111/7124/147000-2, 3159/7396/171780-2. 

3 Their Programmes are reprinted in Wolfgang Treue, Deutsche Parteiprogramme 1861- 
1954 (Gottingen, 1954), pp. 106-22. 

4 Among these especially Clemens v. Delbriick, Adalbert Diiringer, and Siegfried v. Kar- 
dorff, as well as Oskar Hergt in the phase of his Ordnungsprogramm; Prussian Constituent 
Assembly Debates, Sept. 26, 1919, vol 4, col. 4401 ff. DVP Executive Committee, Apr. 17, 
1920, SP 3089/6928/138884-7; Stresemann’s Secretary [Fritz Rauch] to Berkemeyer, Oct. 
30, 1920, SP 3091/6933/139845. 

5 Berliner Tageblatt, Feb. 1, 1919 (a.m.); Deutsche Stimmen, Feb. 2, 1919; DVP Zentral- 
vorstand, Apr. 12, 1919, SP 3079/6918/137190-227; DVP Executive Committee, Mar. 2, 
1920, SP 3091/6936/140292-318; Hans-Erdmann v. Lindeiner-Wildau, Wir und die Deut- 
sche Volkspartei (Berlin, 1921), pp. 8, 10; Kuno Graf v. Westarp. Konservative Politik in 
der Republik 1918-1932. Erstes Buch: Neue Aufgaben und Ziele. Bis zum 6.6.1920 
[Manusctipt], pp. 543-4 (hereafter cited as Westarp MS). 
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tive of true-blue Prussian Conservatism who was winning a place of 
influence in the DNVP. Westarp no more wanted identification of 
DVP and DNVP than did Stresemann; they each did what they could 
to prevent it.1 

Unlike most men on the Right Stresemann very soon found his 
bearings in the new state. He felt a compulsion to work creatively in 
parliament and government, even though the constitution might not 
be entirely to his liking. Although all his life Stresemann remained a 
monarchist and a friend of the Hohenzollern house,? he was primarily 
the practical man of affairs who saw no way to turn the clock back. His 
inclination to support the Republic was confirmed by his experience of 
the Kapp Putsch in March, 1920.8 

Although Stresemann and most of his party had nothing to do with 
the Putsch itself, the attitude toward the counter-revolutionaries of the 
DVP, as of the DNVP, was ambiguous. They dealt cautiously with the 
tebels as a de facto authority, and offered to use their offices for medi- 
ation with the legitimate government that had shifted to Stuttgart. 
Chancellor Bauer, who had no intention of dealing with the Kappists 
as equals, restored his full authority in Berlin with the powerful 
weapons of a general strike and a political campaign against the enemy 
on the Right. 

Both DNVP and DVP were alarmed at the tide of resentment that, 
in the aftermath, set in against them. Stresemann was particularly 
unhappy to find himself compromised in the public eye by his 
attempted role of honest broker during the Putsch, and resented the 


1 [Fritz Rauch] to Berkemeyer, Oct. 30, 1920, see p. 364, footnote 4; Stresemann to Ernst 
Stahmer, Feb. 4, 1920, SP 3091/6935/140084-6; Stresemann to Louis Ravené, Sept. 16, 
1920, SP 3089/6926/138524~-5 and 138519; Kuno Graf v. Westarp to Ernst v. Heydebrand, 
Febr. 13, 1919, in Westarp MS, 544-5; Deutsche Stimmen, May 4, June 15, 1919; Walther 
Graef, Der Werdegang der Deutschnationalen Volkspartei 1918-1928, in: Max Weiss ed., 
Der nationale Wille, Werden und Wirken der Deutschnationalen Volkspartei 1918-1928 
(Essen, 1928), p. 25. 

* Stresemann to Wilhelm II, May 13, 1921, SP 3094/7001/142121-4; Stresemann to Eduard 
Dingeldey, Aug. 12, 1922, SP 3096/7016/144197-200; Stresemann to Hinzmann (DVP 
Bremen), Oct. 19, 1922, SP 3096/7018/144526—7; H. Gatzke, Stresemann, p. 6. 

3 Stresemann’s Secretary [Fritz Rauch] to Julius Curtius, Apr. 16, 1920, SP 3089/6928/ 
138854-7; Stresemann to Posse, Jan. 4, 1921, SP 3095/7004/142600-4. 

‘National Assembly Debates, Mat. 18, 1920, vol. 332, p. 4902ff. On Bauer’s attitude, 
expressed in the Cabinet and Interfraktioneller Ausschuss, Erich Koch-Weset’s Diary, Mar. 23, 
1920, in Erich Koch-Weser Papers (hereafter cited as K WP), folder 27 (provisional), Bundes- 
atchiv, Coblenz. Bauer returned in triumph to Berlin, but resigned in a week following a 
coalition dispute concerning Vice-Chancellor Eugen Schiffer, a Democrat, who had re- 
mained in Berlin and had, like the two right-wing parties, offered to act as mediator between 
the Kapp and Bauer governments: Cabinet Minutes, Mar. 26, 1920, in Records of the 
German Foreign Office (hereafter cited as GFO) 1668/3438/744165-8, microfilm in National 
Archives, Washington, D.C. 
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odium of being labelled a reactionary leader of the Right.t Consequently 
while most Nationalists outdid themselves ex post facto in repudiating 
the Kappists, Stresemann moved as sharply from the Nationalists. He 
made it clear that the DVP would work loyally with government and, 
given the opportunity, i government on the basis of the Weimar 
Constitution. The DVP sought responsibility in the state in coalition 
with all the positive elements in society, a grand coalition that would 
eventually extend through the political spectrum. Though such a grand 
coalition might not be possible at the moment, the DVP under 
Stresemann’s direction was now willing to work even with the 
Socialists. Stresemann’s bold position was not won without tension 
and debate within his own party, but his attitude was decisive.? 

If Stresemann needed confirmation of the correctness of his tactics, 
it was provided by the relative immunity his party enjoyed from the 
popular revulsion against the Right that followed the assassinations of 
Matthias Erzberger in 1921, and of Walther Rathenau in the following 
year. In the public mind German People’s and German National 
People’s parties, DVP and DNVP, were now clearly differentiated. 
Each had its bright light: Stresemann in the one, Karl Helfferich in the 








other. But while Stresemann was already recognized as the voice of | 


responsibility in the state, and of reasonable fulfilment of international 
obligations, Helfferich was the strident voice of opposition. As the 
Nationalists began to feel their strength after the Kapp Pusch, they be- 
came more vocally monarchist, more sharply anti-Semitic, more un- 
compromisingly bourgeois and anti-Socialist. By late 1920 and in the 
following years they consequently became less koalitionsfahig and mote 
rigid in their attitude than they had appeared during the first months 
of Oskar Hergt’s direction. Karl Helfferich, the talented economist, 
was one of the reasons for the change. He had rapidly built a formida- 
ble reputation as an opposition leader by his personal vendetta against 
Erzberger which, loaded with half-supported charges of corruption 
and tax evasion, ended the usefulness of Erzberger’s public career. His 
campaign against Erzberger ended in the latter’s assassination, just as 
his bitter attacks on the policies of Rathenau brought similarly fateful 
results. Rightly or wrongly Helfferich and the Nationalist Party were 


1 For examples of criticism, see Chancellor Miiller, National Assembly Debates, Mar. 29, 
1920, vol. 332, p. 4935 ff; Koch-Weset’s Diary, note on Cabinet meeting of Mar. 16, and 
entry for Mar. 18, 1920, KWP folder 25 (provisional). 

2 Deutsche Stimmen, Sept. 26, 1920; Stresemann to Louis Ravené, see p. 365, footnote 1; 
Stresemann to Rudolf Heinze, Dec. 23, 1920, SP 3090/6931/139429; Stresemann to Brune, 
Feb. 4, 1921, SP 3095/7004/142730; DVP Executive Committee, Mar. 8, 1921, SP 
3094/7003/1425 50-65 ; Stresemann to W.O. Rose, Oct. 22, 1921, SP 3093/6992/140593-4; 
Rose to Stresemann, Oct. 28, 1921, SP 3093/6992/1405 95-8; Stresemann to A.H, Tillmanns, 
Sept. 17, 1921, SP 3109/6997/141454-5. 
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accused of intellectual authorship of the murders, with serious conse- 
quences for the effectiveness of the party.! Though the Nationalists still 
gained at the polls in 1924, political bitterness in a poisoned atmosphere 
made acceptance of them in government unlikely for years. The nearest 
approach to influence in government for the Nationalists came through 
the accident of personal relations when the non-party cabinet of Wil- 
helm Cuno took office in late 1922.2 The influence that Gustav Strese- 
mann was obtaining in the years after the Kapp Putsch was, on the 
contrary, no accident. It was the result of calculated acceptance of the 
Weimar Republic and of the Versailles Treaty, both as necessary fact. 
When the Cuno government failed in the compounded crisis of 1923, 
the choice of successor therefore fell easily on Stresemann. Though his 
short chancellorship of a hundred days ended in what also appeared to 
be failure and personal repudiation, it is at this point we are able to 
take the measure of the man, and to see drawn in basic lines the problem 


of political leadership in the Weimar Republic.® 
I 


The man who wanted to be “the bridge between the old and the new 
Germany” * formed his government on a basis broader than that of any 
of its predecessors, extending it left from DVP through Socialists. The 
Socialists were willing now to work with the party and with the man 
with whom they had refused to cooperate less than a year before, — to 
that extent had Stresemann won their confidence, and to that extent 
did the national situation appear urgent with French and Belgian 
troops in the Ruhr, and the cost of passive resistance on its way to 
destroying the currency.’ As national unity was needed to meet the 
desperate foreign and domestic situation of Germany, one would have 
judged such a government most likely to succeed.® But in fact, so deep 
were the divisions and so grave the crisis, that no democratic govern- 


1 Stresemann generoulsy regretted the nemesis that dogged Helfferich’s tracks: Stresemann 
to Helfferich, Aug. 3, 1922, SP 3096/7016/144154-5. 

® Martin Spahn to Hans v. Seeckt, Dec. 21, 1923, in Hans v. Seeckt Papers (hereafter cited 
as HvSP), Stiick 153, microfilm in National Archives, Washington, D.C.; Brauer to Ernst 
v. Heydebrand, Dec. 23. 1922, in Count Kuno v. Westarp Papers (hereafter cited as WP); 
Cabinet Minutes, Aug. 12, 1923, GFO 1748/3491/756364-72. 

3 Friedrich Stampfe1, Die vietzehn Jahre der ersten deutschen Republik (3rd ed., Hamburg, 
1947), pp. 340-1; Stresemann to Walther Janecke, Aug. 1,1923, SP 3098/7117/145813-5 ; 
Erich Eyck, Geschichte der Weimarer Republik, I (Zurich, Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 337-8. 

* See p. 361, footnote 2; also, Fritz Stern, Adenauer and a crisis in Weimar democracy, in: 
Political Science Quarterly LX XII, 1 (Mar., 1958), p. 25, footnote 60. 

5 Stampfer, p. 341. 

6 Ferdinand Friedensburg, Die Weimarer Republik (rev. ed., Hanover, Frankfurt/M., 1957), 
p. 132; Hugh Quigley and R. T. Clark, Republican Germany (London, 1928), p. 84. 
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ment, nor the dictatorship many looked for,! could in 1923 have 
established national unity 

Yet, if Stresemann could not unite the country, he did at least 
prevent it from falling apart. During his hundred days as Chancellor, 
Stresemann decisively and effectively met the challenges of a deterio- 
rating situation. Much was done at this juncture in the history of the 
Republic to assure the stability and well being of the few good years 
that followed. With the support of industry (especially of his party 
colleague, Hugo Stinnes), assisted by the economic advisers of the 
government, and by the Catholic Church (among others), Stresemann 
ended the enormously costly policy of passive resistance to the French 
occupation of the Ruhr *. He directed the replacement of Germany’s 
ruined currency by the new Rentenmark, and took steps to bring the 
Reichsbank mote closely into line with government policy . When the 
governments of Saxony and Thuringia added Communists to their 
cabinets, Stresemann used federal power to remove them. While these 
few ministers might not have been an immediate threat to the Reich, 
Stresemann correctly recognized the dimensions of the Communist 
danger in Germany and acted promptly to avert it. Stresemann acted 
also, though with more caution, against the movement of Bavarian 
particularism that threatened even the army. The Nazi Putsch of 
November 9, 1923 gave him the occasion to re-establisch the lines of 
national jurisdiction in Bavaria.® 

Though with each necessary step the Chancellor saved a situation 
and left a net national gain, he added to his list of enemies not only the 
extremists whom he squelched, but many others who resented either 


1 Spahn to Seeckt, see p. 367, footnote 2; Westarp in Kreuzzeitung, Sept. 30, 1923 (a.m.), 
Dec. 2, 1923 (a.m.); Hans v. Seeckt, Seeckt: Aus seinem Leben 1918-1936, ed. Friedrich v. 
Rabenau (Leipzig, 1940), pp. 332-3, 338, 345-6, 365; A.B. Houghton to Dept. of State, 
telegram 197, Nov. 6, 1923, in Records of the U.S. Dept. of State, (hereafter cited 
as DS), 862.00/1330, National Archives, Washington, D.C.; minute of Sept. 29, 1923 
(unsigned), SP 3105/7162/154142; Stresemann to Rudolf Schneider, Oct. 19, 9123, 
SP 3105/7163/154336-7. 

2 Stresemann to Crown Prince, Oct. 10, 1923, SP 3099/7118/145901-4; Cabinet Minutes, 
Sept. 7, 1923, GFO 1748/3491/756590-601; DVP Fraktion, Sept. 12 and 25, 1923, SP 
3159/7394/171304-11, 171326-31; Baron v. Geier to Fritz Mittelmann, Sept. 22, 1923, 
SP 3104/7161/15 4093-5 ; interview with Cardinal Faulhaber, Sept. 23, 1923, SP 3105/7162/ 
/154102-7; Eduard Dingeldey to Stresemann, Sept. 26, 1923, SP 3111/7124/146914-6; 
Stresemann’s obituary for Stinnes, Apr., 1924, SP 3112/7127/147505-9; Martin Gohring, 
Stresemann. Mensch, Staatsmann, Europiet (Wiesbaden, 1956), pp. 19-20. 

3 Cabinet Minutes, Aug. 20, 26, 30, Nov. 5, 7, 1923, GFO 1748/3491/756417-31, 756445-6, 
756488-s01, 1749/3491/757605—10, 75 7611-21. 

4 Friedensburg, p. 134; Stampfer, pp. 360ff.; Gatzke, Stresemann, pp. 14-5; Cabinet 
Minutes, Nov. 1 ,1923, SP 3099/7120/146153-62. 

5 John W. Wheeler-Bennett, The nemesis of power. The German army in politics 
1918-1945 (London, New York, 1954), pp. 109-19; Eyck, I, p. 367. 
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his tactics, or his principles, or his person. The Nationalists denied him 
credit for his otherwise commendable fiscal policy; the “wonder of the 
Rentenmark” they claimed as the idea of their own economics expert, 
Karl Helfferich.1 More basic than the charge of plagiarism was the 
attempt to discredit the liquidation of the Ruhr resistance as un- 
necessary, unpatriotic, and operated with too much consideration for 
French interests.2 On the Left, the Socialists condemned Stresemann 
for being much tougher on the governments of Saxony and Thuringia 
than on that of Bavaria, and in consequence they withdrew their two 
cabinet members. As the crisis deepened rumours, more or less well 
founded, became strong that General Hans von Seeckt disapproved 
of Stresemann and felt he had to go.4 


Actually Stresemann’s difficulties came not only from what he did as 
Chancellor, but from what he had become as a statesman, and from the 
initial political composition of the cabinet. Many in the German 
People’s Party had not yet come to accept the Republic, or the idea of 
responsibility in government together with Socialists. Their attitude 
after the Kapp Pusch remained what it had been before. For leadership 
therefore they tended to look to the Right, to the German National 
People’s Party of Hergt, Helfferich, and Westarp. The pressure within 
the DVP for collaboration with the Nationalists was, however, matched 
by persistent Nationalist refusal to accept Stresemann as Chancellor or 
Foreign Minister.> Dissidence had not reached the point in the DVP 


1 Article Rentenmark, in: Max Weiss ed., Politisches Handwérterbuch (Fiihre:-ABC) 
(Berlin, 1928), pp. 662-7; 1924 campaign leaflets in the Bibliothek fiir Zeitgeschichte, 
Stuttgart. 

2 DNVP Landesverbandsvorsitzende, meeting Aug. 28, 1923, Berliner Tageblatt, Aug. 30, 
1923 (p.m.); Stresemann’s Private Secretary [Henry Bernhard] to DVP Halle, Sept. 10, 
1923, SP 3159/7394/171302-3; DVP Fraktion, Sept. 25, 1923, SP 3159/7394/171326-31; 
Cabinet Minutes, Oct. 11, 1923, GFO 1749/3491/757057-65. 

3 Stampfer, p. 382; Stresemann remarked to American Ambassader A.B. Houghton that 
“while the Socialists had withdrawn from the cabinet, they were in reality not hostile. The 
Nationalists were in part hostile and if they had a real program and some competent men 
they might be dangetous, but they had neither...” Houghton to Dept. of State, Nov. 7, 
1923, telegram 198, DS 862.00/1331. 

* Gordon A. Craig, The politics of the Prussian army 1640-1945 (Oxford, 1955), p. 418, 
footnote 3; Wheeler-Bennett, p. 110; Seeckt to Gustav v. Kahr, Nov. 5, 1923, HvSP con- 
tainer 22, Stiick 154; Erich Marcks to Friedrich v. Rabenau, Aug. 1, 1939, HvSP container 
26, Stiicke 285-92; Kurt Frhr. v. Lersner to Seeckt, Nov. 7, 1923, HvSP container 19, 
Stiick 88; DVP Fraktion, Nov. 6, 1923, SP 3159/7394/171432-49. 

5 Eglhof to Stresemann, Sept. 9, 1923, SP 3159/7394/171296-8; Kurt Fischer to Stresemann, 
Sept. 14, 1923, SP 3159/7394/171314-7; Eduard Dingeldey to Sttesemann, Nov. 9, 1923, 
SP 3111/7124/146950-4; memorandum, Oct., 1923 SP 3159/7394/171337-433 Friedrich v. 
Loebell to Stresemann, Oct. 1, 1923, SP 3099/7118/145983-4; press release, Nov. 9, 1923, 
SP 3111/7124/146957. 
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where serious thought could be given to eliminating Stresemann since 
his national following in the party remained greater than that of the 
opposition. The national party executive voted overwhelmingly its 
confidence in Stresemann, who in the next months waged a campaign 
that not only made the dissident elements uncomfortable, but threatened 
their personal political futures. 

In the midst of the cabinet crisis, a party colleague friendly to 
Stresemann remarked that though he was a skilful politician, he did 
not know how to fight for his policy in the Fraksion.? Stresemann did 
know how to fight, but reserved the major portion of his energy for 
the national scene. From his party he expected technical advice and 
loyal support. When the members of the Fraktion proved inadequate 
as advisers and supporters, Stresemann, tired of what he called the 
“dog’s life of party intrigue”? moved to discipline the dissenters, 
exposing them to rebuke within the party as a whole, and sought to 
re-establish the order within the party that he had tried to get in the 
nation.* Stresemann’s displeasure with the Western industrialists was 
again apparent as he attempted to free the DVP organization from 
financial dependence on them in future election campaigns.® 


The national gain from Stresemann’s leadership in 1923 can be 
measured against the political cost to him of a divided party. However, 
in his party as in the country at large, Stresemann did not hesitate to 
accept unpopularity where he felt necessary policy to be at stake. He 
always insisted on the primacy of national and general political policy 
over purely party or special economic interests, regardless of the 


1 DVP Landesverband Halle-Merseburg to Stresemann, Oct. 10, 1923, SP 3159/7394/171377-9; 
Stresemann to Rudolf v. Campe, Nov. 8, 1923, SP 3159/7394/171459; DVP Zentralvorstand, 
Nov. 18, 1923, voted confidence in Stresemann 206 to 21, as reported in Gustav Stresemann, 
Vermichtnis, ed. Henty Bernhard (Berlin, 1932-3), I, p. 326; Alfred Gildemeister to 
Stresemann, Dec. 8, 1923, SP 3159/7395/171536-9; Stresemann to Gildemeister, Dec. 10, 
1923, SP 3159/7395/171540-2, and same date, 3111/7124/146983-4. 
2 Katharina v. Oheimb, DVP Fraktion, Nov. 9. 1923, SP 3159/7394/171465-70. 
8“. ..Ich bin das Hundeleben satt — Intrigen aus der D.V.P....”, DVP Fraktion, Nov. 5, 
1923, SP 3159/7394/171432-49; Vermiachtnis, I, p. 196. 
4 See footnote 1; also, Stresemann to Georg Wache, Mar. 17, 1924, SP 3159/7395/171727-8; 
Stresemann to Heintich Havemann, May 23, 1924, SP 3160/7397/172017-8. 
5 Mahler (DVP Westfalen) to Henry Bernhard, Oct. 28, 1923, SP 3111/7124/146947-9; 
memorandum Nov. 18, 1923, SP 3159/7394/171480-3 ; Albrecht Morath to Stinnes, Feb. 9, 
1924, SP 3159/7395/171663-5 ; Stresemann to Stinnes, Mar. 17, 1924, see p. 364, footnote 2; 
Stresemann to Jacob Riesser, Mar. 26, 1924, see p. 364, footnote 1; Stresemann to Kurt 
Sobernheim, Apr. 22, 1924, see p. 364, footnote 1; Stresemann to O. Pasler, Sept. 8, 1924, 
SP 3160/7397/172146-7. In 1926 the DVP still depended financially on industry : Stresemann 
to Diekmann, Aug. 25, 1926, SP 3161/7403/173225—8; Stresemann to Max Martin Schlen- 
ker, Aug. 14, 1927, SP 3162/7405/173602-4. 
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difficulties this might bring.1 Furthermore he came increasingly to see 
the key for the well-being of Germany in the realm of foreign policy.? 
For this reason more than any other he spoke up against any idea of 
forming a cabinet with what he considered to be an aggressive Nation- 
alist Party character. Nor did he believe national unity could be 
achieved by a government based on big agriculture, big business, and 
the militarist organizations, as was suggested by the Nationalist leader, 
Oskar Hergt.* Stresemann recalled to his cabinet colleagues a remark 
once made by Hugo Stinnes, who said “he liked the Nationalists well 
enough, but they were not a political export item.”5 

From the beginning of the crisis in 1923 Stresemann had seen the 
importance of finding an agreement with France; he saw as the prime 
error of Cuno’s government its failure to deal directly with Paris before 
the Ruhr occupation; it had unwisely attempted to base its policy on 
relations with London and Washington.® Moreover, as a believer “with- 
out qualification” in Machtpolitik, he was obliged to recognize the fact 
that Germany did not possess the military power to oppose France. 
Stresemann compared his policy to that of Stein and Hardenberg in 
preserving the integrity of the country .” 

But Stresemann was no blind optimist. After about half of his 
hundred days at the head of government he wrote that he “was very 
pessimistic about the future. I scarcely dare to hope any more that 
through negotiation we can still create a tolerable situation that will 
allow us to continue life within the framework of the Versailles 
Treaty... Our people, with their scant political education, are wavering 
between Communism and right radicalism”.8 So when his government 
fell in November, 1923, he correctly diagnosed the situation not as just 
another cabinet crisis, but as a foreboding of the general crisis of 
parliamentary government in Germany.® Because of the growing 
bitterness among parties, it was becoming increasingly difficult to set 
up stable coalitions. Disappointed at the failure of his domestic 
leadership, Stresemann undertook the management of German foreign 


1 See p. 363, footnote 4; also Stinnes to Stresemann, Mar. 20, 1924, SP 3159/7396/171746-8; 
Stresemann to Julie Bassermann, Aug. 4, 1928, SP 3163/7409/174367-9; Gohring, pp. 19-20. 
* Stresemann to Pauli, Feb. 14, 1923, SP 3097/7113/145099-102; Stresemann to W. O. Rose, 
SP 3098/7116/145584-6; Fritz Stern, loc. cit., p. 25. 

3 Cabinet Minutes, Nov. 2, 1923, SP 3099/7120/146165-8, GFO 1749/3491/757583-6. 

* Cabinet Minutes, Nov. 19, 1923, SP 3099/7120/146269-82. 

5 Ibid, 

6 Stresemann to Janecke, see p. 367, footnote 3; Stresemann to Pauli, see footnote 2. 

7 Stresemann to Pauli. see footnote 2. 

8 Stresemann to Crown Prince, see p. 368, footnote 2. 

* Stresemann, ReichstagDebates, Nov. 22, 1923, vol. 361, p. 12196, col. 2; Spahn to Seeckt, 
see p. 367, footnote 2. 
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affairs in the six governments of the following six years, until his death 
in October, 1929.1 


LEWIS HERTZMAN 


III 


There is little question about Stresemann’s talent in his role of Foreign 
Minister. His enemies at home could at their worst call him a traitor, 
while those abroad warned against the scheming Machiavellian. It 
would be difficult to deny him credit for insight in the formulation of 
policy and for skill in the arduous direction of negotiations that re- 
established Germany’s international respectability.? Yet while his work 
in foreign affairs, and particularly its results at Locarno, received 
international acclaim, at home his political stock continued an erratic, 
but generally downward course. His efforts won him the gratitude of 
many Germans, but not of many in his own party, nor of many in the 
voting public.? Thus while Stresemann negotiated his first major 
triumph, the Dawes Plan, relations with his party Fraktion reached a 
new low, both during the spring election of 1924 and in the subsequent 
fight for the Dawes Plan in the Reichstag. Stresemann felt that the 
Fraktion came very close to abandoning both him and the Dawes Plan 
legislation,* under the influence of the Nationalists and their sustained 
campaign against the “second Versailles”.5 

Yet in this instance Stresemann was able not only to throw these 
words back into the teeth of his assailants, bu to do them considerable 
harm. The economic pressure groups of the country, attracted more 
by the prospect of American loans than by Helfferich’s rhetoric, threw 
their weight behind the Plan, as did the army. The Nationalists, whose 
support of the legislation was crucial, beset by these pressures, and by 
the prospect of influence through participation in government, split 


1 These were the 3 governments of Marx (Dec. 1, 1923-Jan. 15, 1925, May 17—Dec. 17, 
1926, Jan. 28, 1927—June 12, 1928), the 2 of Luther (Jan. 15—Dec. 5, 1925, and Jan. 20—-Mar, 
12, 1926), Miiller (June 28, 1928—-Mar. 27, 1930): Wilhelm Dittmann, Das politische 
Deutschland vor Hitler (Zurich, New York, 1945). 

* Gordon A. Craig, From Bismarck to Adenauer: Aspects of German statecraft (Balti- 
more, 1958), pp. 70-83; Hajo Holborn, Diplomats and diplomacy in the early Weimar 
Republic, in: Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert eds., The Diplomats 1919-1939 (Prince- 
ton, 1953), p. 171; W. M. Knight-Patterson, Germany from defeat to conquest 1913-1933 
(London, 1945), p. 364; Godfrey Scheele, The Weimar Republic (London, 1946) p. 240. 
3 Dittmann, tables: aftet the 1920 election the DVP lost almost steadily in electoral 
strength; it declined from 13.9% of total votes (65 seats) in 1920 to 8.7% (45 seats) in 
1928. On the reception of the Locatno Treaty in Germany, Zygmunt J. Gasiorowski, 
Stresemann and Poland after Locaino, in: Journal of Central European Affairs X VIII, 3 
(Oct., 1958), p. 292. 

4 Stresemann’s Diary, July 19, 1925, SP 3113/7129/147917-22; Stresemann to Geoig 
Wache, see p. 370, footnote 4; Carl Cremer to Stresemann, Mar. 23, 1929, SP 3164/7411/ 
174823-9. 

5 Vermichtnis, I, p. 254; Kreuzzeitung, Apr. 18, 1924 (a.m.). 
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drastically on the key vote in the Reichstag,! and faced its own leader- 
ship crisis. 

Under the leadership of Count Westarp the Nationalists entered the 
government of Hans Luther in January, 1925, there, as Stresemann 
hoped, to learn the lesson of moderation through responsibility.? 
Temporarily collaboration with the Nationalists seemed to go well, in 
and out of the cabinet. DVP and DNVP managed to put up a joint 
candidate, Karl Jarres (mayor of Duisburg), in the first presidential 
election of that year.4 But Stresemann was most unhappy when the 
joint committee got Field Marshal von Hindenburg to accept its 
nomination for the run-off election. Stresemann in other ways found 
that cooperation of three Nationalist cabinet ministers and moderation 
in the leadership of the DNVP were not enough. When the draft terms 
of the Locarno treaties became known, the right wing of the Nation- 
alists immediately denounced them as a sell-out of Alsace-Lorraine; a 
storm of protest within the DNVP overwhelmed the leadership and 
forced the party’s withdrawal from the government.® Stresemann’s 
own party stuck to him this time, and indeed, after a decent waiting 
petiod of a year, the Nationalists returned to enter the Marx govern- 
ment in January, 1927, and to serve with three cabinet members for 
another year and a half.” 

But the association of the Nationalists in government was not 
fortunate. While the illusion of moderation and responsibility lasted, 
one tended to forget about the hard core of irreconcilables. Initiatives 
within the DVP, to Stresemann’s displeasure, continued to press for 
closer association with the DNVP.® At the same time the right wing of 
1 Vermichtnis, I, p. 524; details in author’s dissertation, The German National People’s 
Party (DNVP), 1918-1924 (Harvard University, 1955), also Werner Liebe, Die Deutsch- 
nationale Volkspartei 1918-1924 (Diisseldorf, 1956), pp. 86ff. 

2 Vermichtnis, I, pp. 376, 405, 603-8; Kreuzzeitung, Dec. 27, 1924 (p.m.); Cabinet Minu- 
tes, Oct. 15, 1924, GFO 1755/3491/7623 18-22. 

3 Vermichtnis, II, p. 247; Stresemann’s Diary, May 18, 1925, SP 3113/7129/147820-1; 
Stresemann to Walter v. Keudell, Nov. 27, 1925, SP 3113/7131/148340-2; Chancellor 
Luther, Cabinet Minutes, Oct. 26, 1925, GFO 1836/3543/766380-5; v. Reitziner to 
Westarp, Oct. 30, 1925, WP; Westarp to Martin Schiele, Mar. 3, 1931, WP. 

4 Vermichtnis, II, p. 48; Westarp, Die Vorgeschichte der Kandidatur Jarres, in: Kreuz- 
zeitung, Mar. 13, 1925 (p.m.). 

5 Vermichtnis, ll, p. 48; Stresemann to A.B. Houghton, June 4, 1925, SP 3114/7133/ 
149765-79; Carl v. Schubert to 17 German missions abroad, telegram D336, Apr. 10, 
1925, GFO 2281/4525/136788-90. 

6 Vermichtnis, Il, pp. 207, 247-8, 284; Martin Schiele, Cabinet Minutes, Oct. 26, 1925, 
see footnote 3; Stresemann to Ago v. Maltzan, Apr. 7, 1925, SP 3114/7135/149035-9. 
7 Stresemann’s Diary, July 19, 1925, see p. 372, footnote 4; Stresemann to Walther Janecke, 
Aug. 15, 1927, SP 3115/7144/150326-31; Westarp, in: Kreuzzeitung, July 20, 1927 (a.m.), 
Aug. 6, 1927 (p.m.). 

8 E.g. the Gayl-Jarres initiative in the Prussian Staatsrat, July, 1926: Vermichtnis, II, 
pp. 412-9; Kail v. Schoch to Henry Bernhard, July 10, 1926, SP 3100/7140/149757-8. 
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the DNVP directed, through the extensive press holdings of Alfred 
Hugenberg, a campaign of vilification against Stresemann and, in- 
creasingly, against the moderate leadership of Westarp.' In the test, on 
important issues of foreign policy the attempt to work with the 
Nationalists proved futile. In the budget debate in the Reichstag in 
March, 1928, Westarp attacked Stresemann’s foreign policy,’ the policy 
that was about to produce the Young Plan and bring early evacuation 
by Allied troops of the Rhineland. The criticism was only a faint 
indication of what was brewing. The Nationalists lost heavily in the 
May election, and did not rejoin the coalition. Westarp was pushed out 
of the leadership of the party by Alfred Hugenberg who was intent on 
a new course aimed at nothing short of elimination of the Weimar 
Constitution.® 


Stresemann did not live to observe the full spectacle of the agitation 
against the Young Plan, which was the beginning of Hugenberg’s 
massive campaign to win control of Germany with the help of the 
Stablhelm and the Nazis. His health broken, he spent much of 1928 
trying to recuperate in southern climates and sanatoriums. From there 
he gloomily watched his party decline further in the May election, 
although the percentage loss of the Nationalists was greater.* He got 
involved in an unfortunate feud with his Fraktion over tactics and his 
rights as party leader.’ Meanwhile he observed Hugenberg’s rise to 
power in the DNVP and despaired: “...the choice of Hugenberg... is 
a dark beginning that could end in civil war”.* There seemed perhaps 
some hope that the DVP now had a second chance to become the chief 
party of the middle class. It could perhaps attract some of the numerous 


1 Stresemann to Albert Vogler, Sept. 25, 1927, SP 3115/7143/150126-9; G. H. Kockelkorn 
to Stresemann, Mar. 14, 1927, SP 3162/7404/173451-3; Westarp to Alfred Hugenberg, 
Oct. 8, 1927, Hugenberg to Gottfried Treviranus, Sept. 15, 1926, Hugenberg to Westarp, 
Mar, 2, and Oct. 25, 1927, WP. 

2 Vermichtnis, II,p. 347; Stresemann to Robert Weismann, 1928 (no date), SP 3116/7147/ 
150900-7; Westarp, Reichstag Debates, Mar. 29, 1928, vol. 395, pp. 13884-5. 

3 Alfred Hugenberg, Streiflichter aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (Berlin, 1927), 
pp. 80-1; Hugenberg to Westarp, Sept. 17, 1927, WP; Adelgunde Grafin v. Westarp to 


Gertraude Freifrau Hiller v. Gaertringen. Oct. 20 1928; Stresemann to Albert Zapf, Oct. | 


23, 1928, SP 3163/7409/174478-80; Friedrich Everling, Organischer Aufbau des Dritten 
Reichs (Munich, 1931), p. 51; Otto Kriegk, Hugenberg (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 69-72, 79; 


Hugenbergs Ringen in deutschen Schicksalsstunden, ed. Borchmeyer (Detmold, 1951), | 


part I, pp. 3-4. 


4 Stresemann to H. Havemann, June 2, 1928, SP 3163/7407/174111-3. DVP dropped from 


10.1% of vote to 8.7% (from 51 to 45 Reichstag seats); DNVP fell from 20.5% to 14.2% 
(103 to 73 seats): Dittmann, tables. 

5 Stresemann to Ernst Scholz, July 19, 1928, SP 3163/7409/174329-41. 

6 Stresemann to Zapf, see footnote 3. 
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anti-Hugenberg elements of the DNVP, such as the Christian Socialists 
around Walther Lambach, or the young Conservatives around Gott- 
fried Treviranus.! But essentially Stresemann was deeply pessimistic in 
1928. As he further wrote, he saw little hope in the general situation, 
and he expressed concern over “the rise of Communism and the 
complete indifference of the bourgeoisie (10 million non-voters)”.? 

Within the German People’s Party Stresemann noted renewed 
agitation against the idea of the Grosse Koalition, although no one had 
suitable alternatives for the present situation. “The poorest excuses are 
dreamed up to justify the anti-Socialist position, and the most stupid 
idea is vigorously advanced of allowing the Social Democrats to govern 
alone.... How sad that our middle class has learned so little.”? If 
Stresemann needed any confirmation of his worst fears for his party 
and the middle class, he obtained it in February, 1929 when he 
returned from convalescence to attend a meeting of the Zentralvorstand. 
The experience was shattering to the point of making him consider the 
advisability of stepping down from the party leadership, of freeing 
the party of responsibility for his policies in the Foreign Office, and 
then resigning his ministerial post when important negotiations 
pending were completed.* 

In a long and important letter to his venerable colleague, Professor 
Wilhelm Kahl, Stresemann expressed the full measure of his depression, 
but at the same time re-affirmed his political belief. He saw a serious 
gap between himself and the party which no longer wanted to bear the 
burdens of government. Worse than the party’s evident longing to 
escape responsibility was the fact that the DVP was ceasing to be a 
party of principles (Partei der Weltanschauung), and becoming “more 
and more a party purely of industry. The old National Liberal Party 
(at least) had been careful to preserve its objectivity in labor-manage- 
ment struggles.” Finally, just as heavy on his mind, lay the recognition 
that none of his achievements in foreign policy seemed to mean much 
to his colleagues, neither the feat of Locarno, nor good relations with 
the United States, nor Germany’s place in the League of Nations.® 
1 Stresemann to Rudolf Schneider, July 11, 1928, SP 3163/7408/174305-6; Gilsa to Strese- 

mann, Oct. 24, 1928, SP 3163/7409/174481-4. 
*Stresemann to Peter Reinhold, June 2, 1928, SP 3163/7407/174106; Stresemann to 
Kahl, see p. 361, footnote 2. 
3 Stresemann to Julie Bassermann, see p. 371, footnote 1. 
‘Henry Bernhard, Feb. 27, 1927 in DVP Zentralvorstand, Feb. 26, 1929, SP 3164/7410/ 
174694-7. Stresemann raised the question of retirement from public life as early as July 19, 
1928, in a letter to Ernst Scholz, see p. 374, footnote 5. Now, Strtesemann to Kahl, see 
p. 361, footnote 2; Stresemann to G. H. Kockelkorn, Mar. 19, 1929, SP 3164/7411/ 
174767-70; Sttesemann to Ernst Scholz, Mar. 26, 1929, SP 3164/7411/174858-62. 


5 Stresemann to Kahl, see p. 361, footnote 2. 
6 lbid. 
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Re-affirming his positive political position, Stresemann still hoped 
that the “party would be represented in the Reich and in Prussia, and 
educate the German people to support that middle-class party which 
showed the courage of responsibility. I am convinced”, he continued, 
“that in the long run we will by this approach undermine the Nation- 
alist Party which can not survive long in opposition... I see danger in 
driving the Socialists into opposition because that would unite Social 
Democracy and Communism to the grave peril of the Reich...” 1 If 
Hugenberg succeeded in building a comprehensive coalition of the 
Right, that would in the long run bring about the coalition of Sociaiists 
and Communists that could permanently dominate Germany.? Most 
particularly Stresemann warned against accepting Nationalists in 
government, lest Germany come under the domination of plutocrats 
like Hugenberg and the right radical blusterers who were his as- 
sociates.® 


IV 


Stresemann, who had wanted to be the bridge between the old and the 
new Germany, succeeded in this task in his role of Foreign Minister, 
but not in that of political leader. It can not be said that this was the 
result of his concentrating his attention on foreign policy to the neglect 
of the domestic sector of affairs; the failure of his political leadership 
was as apparent in 1923 as it was in 1929. Stresemann failed because 
he was unable and unwilling to identify himself consistently with the 
special class interests that, with few exceptions, created the parties of 
the Weimar Republic. Almost from the beginning in this respect 
Stresemann was a leader without followers. Nor was he willing to 
gain followers by adopting the popular ultra-nationalist sentiments of 
the electorate. He preached a doctrine of moral responsibility in the 





national interest, which to him meant the achievement of good through 
positive political action, in government as far as possible, and in 
collaboration with as many other parties as possible. He held beneath 
contempt the jingos on the Right who corroded the foundations of the | 
Republic from the irresponsible standpoint of disloyal opposition. 

The disloyal opposition, however, had the last word. Though | 
Stresemann was widely admired by many Germans who did not vote 
for his party, the hostile campaigns originating on the Right largely 
vitiated his positive accomplishments in the public eye. The public } 
were uncertain about the merit of Stresemann’s work, were impatient 
1 Tbid. 

2 Lid. | 
8 Ibid. 
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for mote obvious and faster results on such questions as reparations 
settlements and evacuation of Allied troops. Thus, deprived of the 
unqualified support of his own party Stresemann, one of the best 
talents of the Weimar Republic, a hard-working but, to the public, 
uninteresting man whose whole life was politics, was also deprived of 
acclaim as a national leader. Yet Stresemann’s failure, as he clearly felt 
even in the deepest despondency, was not so much that of the man 
as of the Republic. The problem was not simply one of technical 
shortcomings in the Constitution, or in the nature of parties and the 
character of coalitions, although all were elements of weakness in the 
structure of the state.1 It was a problem of morale and loyalties in a 
Republic with few Republicans, a “monarchy in its deepest humuli- 
ation”,? a state on the brink of depression and civil strife. The heroes 
of the day were not chancellors and foreign ministers who made pacts 
with former enemies. 


1 Karl Dietrich Bracher, Die Auflésung der Weimarer Republik (Stuttgart, Diisseldorf, 
1955), Pp. 68-9. 

2 See p. 361, footnote 3. After Stresemann’s death General v. Seeckt found it possible to 
sit in the Reichstag for the DVP; the party leader, Eduard Dingeldey, did not hesitate to 
cooperate with General v. Schleicher and Hugenberg: Dingeldey to Schleicher, Sept. 22, 
1932, Dec. 30, 1933, Kurt v. Schleicher Papers 17/IV/151, 66/13, Bundesarchiv, Coblenz; 
Reginald H. Phelps, Aus den Seeckt-Dokumenten IT, in: Deutsche Rundschau LX XVIII, 
10 (Oct., 1952), p. 1019; Rabenau, pp. 651-2. 
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MARXISMUS UND BUROKRATIE' 


Wissenschaft von der Politik kann so wenig an die Stelle von Politik 
treten wie Literaturwissenschaft an die Stelle von Literatur. Aber, wie 
sich im Laufe der Zeit die Reflexion iiber Probleme der Literatur von 
dieser losléste, so mufte auf einer bestimmten Stufe der Entwicklung 
des gesellschaftlichen und politischen Lebens auch die Reflexion iiber 
das Gemeinwesen und iiber politisches Handeln ein selbstandiger 
Gegenstand der Forschung werden. Was vermag wissenschaftliche Be- 
sinnung tiber politische Probleme zu leisten? Vor allem kann sie — wie 
Wissenschaft iiberhaupt — dazu beitragen, die Elemente der uns um- 
gebenden Wirklichkeit niichtern und rational zu sehen und unsere 
politischen Urteile aus der Sphiare vorschneller, unbegriindeter Mei- 
nungsbildung und gefiihlsmassiger Voreingenommenheiten auf eine 
Ebene verniinftiger Erwigungen und begriindbarer Erwartungen 
heben. Sie kann das politische Urteil klaren und scharfen und damit die 
Voraussetzungen fiir politische Entscheidungen verbessern, diese 
selbst jedoch vermag sie weder zu ersetzen, noch zu bewirken. Zu 
einer solchen klarenden Besinnung sollen auch die vorstehenden Uber- 
legungen tiber Marxismus und Biirokratie beitragen. 


Unter Trotzkisten erzahlte man sich, Lenin habe auf dem Sterbebett in | 


tiefer Resignation ausgerufen: “was ist aus der Sowjetunion geworden? 
— ein birokratisches Utopia!” Der Bericht ist sicher — wie die meisten 








——— 


Ausspriiche sterbender Staatsmiainner — eine Legende. Die Formel | 


“birokratisches Utopia” aber hat Lenin tatsachlich einmal — in dem 
Brief vom 19.2.1921 an Gleb Maksimilianovié Krzizanovskij gebraucht, 
um das Projekt einer “vollstandigen, einheitlichen Planung” fir die 
gesamte Union zu charakterisieren.2 Aber — so gro8 auch immer die 
Bemithungen Lenins in seinen letzten Lebensjahren waren, durch die 
“Arbeiter- und Bauerninspektion” und andere MaBnahmen, Auswiichse 


1 Durch eine Anzahl Erganzungen und Anmerkungen erweiterter Text der Antrittsvor- 
lesung, die ich am 13.11.1959 an der Universitat Tiibingen gehalten habe. 


* 'V. I. Lenin, Soinenija, 4. Aufl. Moskau 1952, t. 35 p. 405. 
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der Biirokratie zu bekampfen -an der Tatsache, da8 die Sowjetunion 
heute eine biirokratische Herrschaftsordnung darstellt, kann nur noch 
ein blinder Anhinger dieses Systems zweifeln. 

Diese Tatsache steht aber in einem eigenartigen und frappierenden 
Gegensatz zu der ausserst scharfen Birokratiekritik, die sich bei Marx 
und Engels von ihren friihesten Schriften angefangen bis an ihr 
Lebensende findet und die nach ihrem Tode nicht nur von der mittel- 
und westeuropdischen Sozialdemokratie, sondern auch von der Partei 
Lenins aufgegriffen wurde. Wir haben hier - womdglich noch krasser 
als auf anderen Gebieten — einen Widerspruch, wie er fiir das Verhiiltnis 
von marxististischer Theorie und sowjetischer Praxis charakteristisch 
ist. Meine Ausfiihrungen wollen einen Beitrag zur Erklarung dieses 
Widerspruchs leisten. 


I 


In einem 1858 fiir die New York Daily Tribune verfassten Artikel 
schildert Karl Marx die im Gegensatz zu den verfassungsmassigen 
Freiheitsrechten stehende Wirkung der preuBischen Biirokratie wie 
folgt: ,,Bei jedem Schritt, selbst bei einer einfachen Ortsveranderung, 
tritt die allmachtige Biirokratie in Aktion, diese zweite Vorsehung 
preuBischer Herkunft. Man kann weder leben noch sterben, weder 
heiraten, Briefe schreiben, denken, drucken, sich Geschaften widmen, 
lehren oder belehrt werden, eine Versammlung einberufen, eine Fabrik 
bauen, auswandern, noch iiberhaupt irgend etwas tun ohne ,obrig- 
keitliche Erlaubnis’”.1 Dieses Plidoyer gegen die Biirokratie steht bei 
Marx keineswegs isoliert, und auch wenn man seine Schiarfe und 
die Wahl der Beispiele zum Teil als eine Akkomodation an die 
Leserschaft der New Yorker Zeitung auffassen k6nnte, diirfte das 
Zitat im wesentlichen die Auffassung Marxens richtig wiedergeben. 
Diese Einstellung ist auch nicht weiter verwunderlich, wenn man sich 
daran erinnert, da} Karl Marx aus einer liberalen rheinischen Biirger- 
familie hervorgegangen ist und seine politische Laufbahn als Mitarbei- 
ter und schlieSlich Redakteur eines linksbiirgerlichen K6lner Blattes 
begann. Im August 1848 schrieb er in der ,,Neuen Rheinischen Zei- 
tung”: ,,Wie sehr die ,festgeregelten’ und ,streng gehandhabten’ Maf- 
regeln der l6blichen preufischen Biirokratie das ganze gesellschaftliche 
Leben, die industrielle und ackerbauende Produktion, den Handels- 
vetkehr, den Bergbau, kurz alle gesellschaftlichen Beziehungen ohne 
Ausnahme ,storten’, davon wissen... ganz besonders wir, Rheinlander 
wunderbare Dinge zu erzahlen”.? Es war also nicht besonders er- 


1 Zit. nach Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin, Zur deutschen Geschichte, Berlin 1953/54, vol. II, 
Pp. 655. 
* Zit. nach Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin, Zur deutschen Geschichte, I.c., vol. Il, p. 266. 
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staunlich, dafi die beiden Rheinlander Marx und Engels die preuBische 
Biirokratie von vornherein in einem dunklen Lichte sahen und ihr 
spaterer Aufenthalt in einem Lande ohne derartige Biirokratie trug 
kaum dazu bei, ihre urspriingliche Auffassung zu andern. 

Aber Marx und Engels waren nicht die historischen Denker, die sie 
sind, wenn sie auf dem Standpunkt stiinden, Biirokratie sei gleich 
Biirokratie. Wenn sie auch nirgends im Zusammenhang eine Ge- 
schichte der Entwicklung und des Funktionswandels der Biirokratie 
gegeben haben, so kann man doch ihre zahlreichen Ausserungen 
miihelos zu einer Skizze einer derartigen Entwicklungsgeschichte zu- 
sammenfassen. Ich begniige mich mit einem Hinweis auf die charak- 
teristischsten Etappen. 


Entstanden ist die europadische Biirokratie ,,in der Zeit der absoluten 
Monarchie, beim Verfall des Feudalwesens, den sie beschleunigen 
half”’.1 Damals hatte sie — nach Marx — eine durchaus ,,fortschrittliche”, 
namlich die Entwicklung der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft beschleuni- 
gende, Wirkung. Der biirokratische Staat trat an die Stelle der ,,wider- 
streitenden mittelalterlichen Machtvollkommenheiten” und verwan- 
delte sie ,,in den geregelten Plan einer Staatsmacht, deren Arbeit 
fabrikmaBig geteilt und zentralisiert ist”.? Seine historische Aufgabe 
bestand nach Marx in der Aufhebung der Zwangskorporation (Ziinfte, 
Gilden usw.) und der politischen Nivellierung der Staatsbiirgerschaft. 
»Wo die Biirokratie neues Prinzip ist,... kimpft sie gegen die Kor- 
porationen” stellt Marx schon 1843 in seinem Manuskript zur Kritik 
des Hegelschen Staatsrechts fest. Aber mit dieser Funktion ist die 
niitzliche Leistung der absolutistischen Biirokratie auch schon beendet. 
Kaum hat sie diese erfiillt, da verwandelt sie sich bereits in eine die 
Entwicklung hemmende Institution. In der Sprache des historischen 
Materialismus ausgedriickt: Absoiutismus wie Biirokratie waren nur 
die zunachst unentbehrlichen Mittel, deren sich das Biirgertum (un- 
bewuft) bediente, um die Fesseln der Feudalgesellschaft abzustreifen 


und die Gesellschaft der freien Konkurrenz durchzusetzen. Sobald | 


aber das, was Marx 1843 ,,das wirkliche Staatsleben” nannte, erwacht 
und ,,die biirgerliche Gesellschaft sich von den Korporationen aus 
eignem Vernunfttrieb befreit”,* geht die Biirokratie daran, die Korpora- 
tionen wiederherzustellen. Mit dem Entstehen einer machtigen demo- 
kratischen Bewegung, die von sich aus Gleichheitsforderungen stellt, 
fiihlt sich die Biirokratie in ihrem politischen Privilegium bedroht und 


1 Karl Marx, Der achtzchnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte, Berlin 1946, p. 102 
2 L.c., p. 103. 

3 Marx-Engels, Werke, Berlin 1956sq., vol I, p. 247. 

4 Le., p. 247. 
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versucht, die Herstellung der von ihr urspriinglich selbst geférderten 
Homogenitat der Staatsbiirgerschaft zu hintertreiben. Die Biirokratie 
mu8 ,,die imaginadre Allgemeinheit des besonderen Interesses, den 
Korporationsgeist, beschiitzen, um die imagindre Besonderheit des all- 
gemeinen Interesses, ihren eignen Geist, zu erhalten”! Mit anderen 
Worten: die Birokratie wird zum erklarten Feind der Demokratie und 
als solcher wird sie auch von Karl Marx in seiner Kritik des Hegelschen 
Staatsrechts verurteilt. Biirokratie das ist ftir Marx nicht einfach die 
Gesamtheit beamteter Verwaltungsbehérden, sondern — wie sie ja auch 
in der Hegelschen Verherrlichung dargestellt wird — die Herrschaft 
einer Kaste, die sich auf Grund ihrer héheren Bildung die Interpreta- 
tion des Staatsinteresses (des ,,Gemeinwillens”) als Monopol vorbehiilt, 
ahnlich wie sich Ziinfte und Gilden bestimmte Produktions- und Ver- 
kehrszweige vorbehielten. Wenn daher auch die Biirokratie Zunft- 
zwang und Standesunterschiede aufheben kann, soweit sie mit dem 
von ihr interpretierten Staatsinteresse in Konflikt geraten, so kann sie 
doch nicht dulden, daf ganz allgemein jedes soziale Monopol — und 
damit auch ihr eigenes - im Namen demokratischer Prinzipien an- 
gegriffen wird. Die Biirokratie behauptet vielmehr (durch den Mund 
Hegels, der — wie Marx sagt — ihr ideologisches Selbstverstandnis naiv 
zum Ausdruck bringt) ,,das Staatswesen, das spirituelle Wesen der 
Gesellschaft in ihrem Besitz zu haben”,? ihr ,,allgemeiner Geist ist 
daher das Mysterium, innerhalb ihrer selbst durch die Hierarchie, nach 
auBen als geschlossene Korporation bewahrt” (l.c.). Hieraus aber folgt, 
daB ,,die Autoritat... das Prinzip ihres Wissens, die Vergitterung der 
Autoritét ihre Gesinnung” (I.c.) ist. Die unbezweifelbare Autoritat des 
Vorgesetzten steht der ebenso fraglosen Inkompetenz des beschrankten 
Untertanenverstandes gegeniiber. Der Eigenbewegung der biirger- 
lichen Gesellschaft wie ihrer Individuen wird prinzipiell miBtraut, die 
Welt erscheint als ein ,,b/ofes Objekt biirokratischer Behandlung”,® der 
Wille der Biirokratie als ,,causa prima”. 

Hegel hat in seiner Rechtsphilosophie versucht, den Beamtenstaat 
mit dem Gedanken der Demokratie zu versGhnen und sich hierzu vor 
allem darauf berufen, daB ja jeder Biirger — vorausgesetzt, daB er die 
entsprechenden Eigenschaften entwickelt, - Beamter werden k6nne. 
Fir diese Argumentation hat Marx nur Spott. In gleicher Weise kénne 
man ja behaupten, im Katholizismus bestehe kein Gegensatz von 
Priestern und Laien, da jedem Laien freistiinde Priester zu werden. 
»DaB jeder die Moglichkeit hat, das Recht einer anderen Sphire zu 
erwerben beweise nur, da seine eigene Sphire nicht die Wirklichkeit 


11c., p. 248. 


2 Le, p. 249. 
3 Le., p. 250. 
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dieses Rechtes ist”.1 In einer Demokratie dagegen ,,handele es sich 
nicht um die Moéglichkeit jedes Birgers, sich dem allgemeinen als 
einem besonderen Stand zu widmen, sondern um die Fahigkeit des all- 
gemeinen Standes wirklich allgemein, d.h. der Stand jedes Biirgers zu 
sein” (l.c.). Die Examina, von deren Bestehen die Zulassung zum all- 
gemeinen Stand abhaingig gemacht wird, erscheinen ihm vom demo- 
kratischen Standpunkt aus als ebenso verkehrt. In einem ,,verniinftigen 
Staat gehére namlich eher ein Examen dazu, Schuster zu werden, als 
exekutiver Staatsbeamter”, denn ohne Fertigkeit in der Schusterei 
k6nne man sehr wohl ein guter Staatsbiirger und sozialer Mensch sein, 
nicht aber ohne das ,,nétige Staatswissen”. Das Examen der Beamten 
sei ,,nichts als eine Freimaurerformel, die gesetzliche Anerkennung des 
staatsbiirgerlichen Wissens als eines Privilegiums’’, ,,die biirokratische Taufe 
des Wissens, die offizielle Anerkennung von der Transsubstantiation 
des profanen Wissens in das heilige”, und in Parenthese fiigt der fiinf- 
unzwangzigjahrige Marx mokant hinzu: ,,es versteht sich bei jedem 
Examen von selbst, daB der Examinator alles wei” (I.c.). Offensichtlich 
macht Marx hier keinen Unterschied zwischen dem Verwaltungs- 
beamten im modernen Sinne und dem eigentlichen Politiker. Denn, 
obwohl er in dem eben zitierten Passus selbst von ,,exekutiven Staats- 
beamten” gesprochen hatte, fiigt er die Bemerkung hinzu ,,man hért 
nicht, da die griechischen oder rémischen Staatsleute Examina ab- 
gelegt” hatten, vergleicht also ungerechtfertigter Weise die antiken 
Staatsmanner mit den zeitgendssischen Beamten. Wie sehr tibrigens 
das politische Denken von Marx und Engels — nicht nur in diesem 
Punkt — von dem antiken Polisideal beeinfluBt ist, geht aus einer 
Analyse fast siamtlicher politischer Kategorien hervor, die sie beniitzen. 
Marx scheint 1843 die Tatsache zu ignorieren, daf} — wenigstens in 
parlamentarischen Staaten — an der Spitze der Biirokratie politische 
,»beamte” zu stehen pflegen, von denen kein Examen gefordert wird 
und die die Verantwortung fiir die politischen Entscheidungen gegen- 
iiber dem Parlament (oder auch dem Monarchen) zu tragen haben. Das 
System der ministeriellen Verantwortlichkeit lernte Marx allerdings 
spater in England kennen und beurteilte von daher auch die preufi- 
sche Entwicklung: ,,die Frage der ministeriellen Verantwortung hat 
in Preufen... auBergewohnliches Gewicht, weil sie faktisch die Ver- 
antwortlichkeit der Birokratie bedeutet”?. Leider lege jedoch die preubi- 
sche Verfassung nicht fest, wem die Minister verantwortlich seien und 
damit werde wohl alles beim alten bleiben. Die eifrigsten Bestrebun- 
gen des biirgerlichen Ehrgeizes in Preufen seien jedoch darauf ge- 


1 Le. p. 253. 
2 Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin, Zur deutschen Geschichte, l.c., vol. II, p. 658. 
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richtet ,,die Ministerposten in Preise xu verwandeln, die bei parlamentari- 
schen Turnieren xu gewinnen sind” + 

So wenig Marx zwischen der politischen Spitze der Biirokratie und 
der nachgeordneten Verwaltung unterschied, wie aus dem schiefen 
Vergleich mit den antiken Staatsmannern hervorging, so wenig deut- 
lich wird bei ihm der Unterschied zwischen einer Biirokratie, die auf 
eigne Faust (unkontrolliert) herrscht und dem durch Parlament und 
éffentliche Meinung kontrollierten Verwaltungsapparat. Nur einmal 
hei®t es bei ihm: ,,Unter der absoluten (franzésischen) Monarchie, 
wihrend der ersten Revolution, unter Napoléon, war die Biirokratie 
nur das Mittel, die Klassenherrschaft der Bourgeoisie vorzubereiten... 
Unter... der parlamentarischen Republik war sie das Instrument der 
herrschenden Klasse, so sehr sie auch nach Eigenmacht strebte”.? Bis zu 
Napoléon hin erscheint ihm also die Biirokratie als herrschende Kaste, 
die die kiinftige Klassenherrschaft der Bourgeoisie vorbereitet, spiter 
als ein bloBes abhangiges Mittel in der Hand der Bourgeoisie. Ein Mit- 
tel freilich, das seiner Uberzeugung nach die Tendenz hatte, erneut 
sich zu verselbsténdigen und auf eigne Faust zu herrschen. Nur in Eng- 
land und Amerika fehlte diese Gefahr, weil es dort keiner absolutis- 
tischen Biirokratie bedurft hatte, um der Herrschaft des Biirgertums 
gegentiber dem Feudalismus zum Durchbruch zu verhelfen. 


II 


Eine Wiederherstellung der unumschrinkten Herrschaft der biiro- 
kratischen Exekutive empfanden Marx und Engels als das Haupt- 
charakteristikum des Bonapartismus, und zwar sowohl in seiner fran- 
zésischen wie in seiner deutschen (preufischen) Variante. Die Er- 
klérung dieses politischen Phinomens konnte fiir sie nur in seiner 
Zuriickfiihrung auf spezifische K/assenverhaltnisse bestehen und in der 
Tat liegen sogar mehrere derartiger Erklarungsversuche vor, denen 
wit uns jetzt zuwenden wollen. 

Die erste Erklirung stammt aus dem Jahre 1851/52 von Karl Marx. 
In seiner Schrift ,der 18. Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte” meint 
et, ,,die Staatsmaschine habe sich der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft gegen- 
liber jetzt so befestigt, daB an ihrer Spitze” ein Louis Bonaparte geniigte. 
Aber die Starke des biirokratischen Apparates ist keine absolute Grife, 
sondern muf in Relation zur Schwéache der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft ge- 
sehen werden. Auch diese Staatsgewalt ,,schwebt nicht in der Luft. 
Bonaparte vertritt eine Klasse, und zwar die zahlreichste der franzé- 
1Le., p. 658. 

* Karl Marx, Der achtzehnte Brumaire, l.c., p. 103f. 
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sischen Gesellschaft, die Parzellenbauern”.' Das kleinbiirgerliche fran- 
zosische Bauerntum bildet also — nach Marx — die Klassenbasis fiir die 
Herrschaft des biirokratischen Apparates mit Louis Bonaparte an der 
Spitze. Der Grund hierfiir liegt in der politischen Ohnmacht und Zu- 
riickgebliebenheit dieser Bevélkerungsschicht, die zwar ,,an sich” be- 
reits eine Klasse bildet, aber auf Grund des Fehlens jeder Verbindung 
unter ihren Angehérigen auferstande ist, zu einer eignen ,,politischen 
Organisation” zu gelangen und damit sich in eine ,,Klasse fiir sich” zu 
verwandeln. Als eine gleichsam unbewubte Klasse vermag sie daher 
auch nicht ,,ihre Klasseninteressen im eignen Namen, sei es durch ein 
Parlament, geltend zu machen”. Die Parzellenbauern ,,kGnnen sich 
nicht vertreten, sie miissen vertreten werden. Jhr Vertreter muB zu- 
gleich als ihr Herr, als eine Autoritat iiber ibnen erscheinen, als eine un- 
umschrankte Regierungsgewalt, die sie vor den anderen Klassen be- 
schiitzt und shnen von oben Regen und Sonnenschein schickt. Der poli- 
tische Einflu8 der Parzellenbauern findet also darin seinen letzten Aus- 
druck, daB die Exekutivgewalt sich die Gesellschaft unterordnet”.? Im 


Grunde liegt also gegeniiber der kleinbiirgerlichen Mehrheit der Be- | 


vélkerung das gleiche Verhaltnis vor, das unterm Absolutismus im 
Verhiltnis zur groBbiirgerlichen Minderheit bestand, die seinerzeit 
auch noch nicht im eignen Namen zu herrschen vermochte, sich von 


der Biirokratie des Absolutismu: ,,vertreten” lassen muBte. DaB es | 


aber gerade Louis Bonaparte war, der sich an die Spitze der verselb- 
standigten Exekutive setzen konnte, das verdankte er in erster Linie 
dem Klang seines Namens und der Erinnerung, welche die Parzellen- 
bauern mit ihm verbanden. Die politische Zuriickgebliebenheit der 
Bauern war aber — wenigstens teilweise — durch die Bourgeois- 
Regierungen selbst verschuldet, die im Kampf zwischen dem auf- 
klarerischen Schulmeister und dem traditionalistischen Pfarrer den 
letzteren unterstiitzt und die dérfliche Selbstverwaltung der Herrschaft 
der Prafekten ausgeliefert hatten. Gegen Bauernaufstande aber waren 
von den gleichen Bourgeois-Regierungen Belagerungszustand und Exe- 
kutionen angeordnet worden. Die Bourgeoisie selbst ,,hat (also) den Im- 
perialismus der Bauernklasse gewaltsam befestigt, sie hielt die Zu- 
stainde fest, die die Geburtsstitte dieser Bauernreligion bilden.” 
Ganz anders erklart Engels 1872 in seiner Schrift ,,zur Wohnungs- 
frage” die Entstehung des Bonapartismus in Preufen: ,,Wir finden also 
hier neben der Grundbedingung der alten absolutistischen Monarchie: 
dem Gleichgewicht zwischen Grundadel und Bourgeoisie, die Grund- 
bedingung des modernen Bonapartismus: das Gleichgewicht zwischen 
Bourgeoisie und Proletariat”. In beiden Fallen aber liege die ,,wirkliche 


1 Lc., p. 104. 
2 Lc., p. 105. 
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Regierungsgewalt in den Handen einer besonderen Offiziers- und Be- 
amtenkaste...” 1 Die Verselbstandigung der Biirokratie ist also hier 
die Folge eines labilen Klassengleichgewichts, sie tritt gleichsam als 
,lachender Dritter” gegeniiber den Klassen auf. Gemeinsam an der 
Erklarung die Marx 1851 und Engels 1872 gab ist nur, daB in beiden 
Fallen die biirgerliche Gesellschaft oder ihre starkste Klasse zu schwach 
ist, um sich die biirokratische Exekutive unterzuordnen. In dem einen 
Fall, weil es ihr an dem nétigen Zusammenhalt und der erforderlichen 
BewuBtneit fehlt, im anderen, weil sich die beiden Hauptklassen 
gegenseitig paralysieren. 

In einem Brief an Marx hat Engels aber auch eine noch weitgehendere 
These aufgestellt, der zufolge die Bourgeoisie tiberhaupt (wenigstens 
auf dem Kontinent) auBerstande ist, selbst direkt zu herrschen: ,,Der 
Bonapartismus ist doch die wahre Religion der modernen Bourgeoisie. 
Es wird mir immer klarer, daB die Bourgeoisie nicht das Zeug hat, 
selbst direkt zu herrschen und daf daher, wo nicht eine Oligarchie, wie 
hier in England, es iibernehmen kann, Staat und Gesellschaft... im 
Interesse der Bourgeoisie zu leiten, eine bonapartistische Halbdiktatur 
die normale Form ist; die groBen materiellen Interessen der Bourgeoisie 
fihrt sie durch, selbst gegen die Bourgeoisie, lasst ihr aber keinen Teil 
an der Herrschaft selbst”.? 


Wir haben damit drei historische Erscheinungsformen der Biirokratie 
kennengelernt, die — wenn auch in unterschiedlicher Ausfiihrlichkeit — 
von Marx und Engels beschrieben wurden: 

1. Die Biirokratie des Absolutismus, die als ein fortschrittliches In- 
strument der Nivellierung der Standegesellschaft und fiir die Beseiti- 
gung der Korporationen angesehen wurde. 

2. eine der —im Parlament zum Ausdruck kommenden — Bourgeois- 


1 Marx-Engels, Ausgew. Schriften in 2 Banden, Berlin 1953, vol. I, p. 574. Vgl. auch Der 
Ursprung der Familie des Privateigentums und des Staates, l.c., vol. II, p. 298. Dort 
heiBt es: ,, Ausnahmsweise indes kommen Perioden vor, wo die kampfenden Klassen ein- 
ander so nahe das Gleichgewicht halten, daB die Staatsgewalt als scheinbare Vermittlerin 
momentan eine gewisse Selbstindigkeit gegeniiber beiden erhilt. So die absolute Mo- 
narchie des 17. u. 18. Jh., die Adel und Biirgertum gegeneinander balanciert; so der 
Bonapartismus des ersten und namentlich des zweiten franzdsischen Kaiserreichs, der das 
Proletariat gegen die Bourgeoisie und die Bourgeoisie gegen das Proletariat ausspielte. Die 
neueste Leistung in dieser Art... ist das neue Deutsche Reich Bismarckscher Nation: hier 
werden Kapitalisten und Arbeiter gegeneinander balanciert und gleichmaBig geprellt zum 
Besten der verkommenen preuBischen Krautjunker”. Det dsterreichische Sozialdemokrat 
Otto Bauer hat in seinem Buch Die oesterreichische Revolution (Wiert 1923) an Engels 
ankniipfend eine bestimmte Periode der Nachkriegszeit in Osterreich gleichfalls als ,,Zeit 
der Gleichgewichte der Klassenkrafte” charakterisiert, nur mit dem Unterschied, daB jetzt 
das Proletariat selbst einen gewissen Anteil an der Ausiibung der Regierungsgewalt hatte. 
2 Brief vom 13.4.1866 — zit. nach K. Marx-F. Engels, Ausgew. Briefe, Berlin 1953, p. 208. 
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Herrschaft unterworfene ,,wneigentliche” Birokratie, die vergeblich nach 
Eigenmacht strebt; 

3. die bonapartistische Birokratie, die auf Grund der Schwache der 
biirgerlichen Gesellschaft oder ihrer starksten Klasse sich erneut zum 
Herrn des Staates machen kann. 

Da die unter 2. genannte ,,uneigentliche” Biirokratie nach der Uber- 
zeugung von Marx stets die Gefahr mit sich fiihrte, wieder in eine echte 
biirokratische Herrschaft umzuschlagen, schien es ihm — wenigstens 
auf dem Kontinent — wiinschenswert, eine politische Form zu ent- 
wickeln, die einen solchen biirokratischen Apparat von vornherein 
iiberfliissig macht. Das kritische Motiv hinter der Biirokratiekritik von 
Marx wie von Engels ist aber die liberale und demokratische Uber- 
zeugung, dai diebiirgerliche Gesellschaftiiber den Staatund dievereinig- 
ten Staatsbiirger iiber die Exekutive herrschen sollten. Bei aller Feind- 
schaft vor allem gegen den Wirtschafts-liberalismus standen Marx und 
Engels doch den bourgeoisen Liberalen naher als den konservativen 
Biirokraten. In diesem Punkt trennten sie sich radikal von Lasalle. 
Vom Standpunkt ihres Entwicklungsdenkens aus war die reine Bour- 
geoisherrschaft, die der Selbstbewegung der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft 
freie Bahn erdffnet, dem reglementierenden biirokratischen System 
vorzuziehen, selbst wenn dieses im Einzelfall zugunsten des Prole- 
tariats eingreifen sollte. 

Solange Marx und Engels daher primar die kontinentalen Verhilt- 
nisse im Auge hatten, weil die englische Arbeiterklasse noch wenig 
Anzeichen einer selbstaindigen politischen Bewegung gab, waren sie 
der Meinung, daf} die proletarische Revolution vor allem den biiro- 
kratischen Staatsapparat zerschlagen miisse, um die Macht der politisch- 
organisierten Arbeiterklasse an seine Stelle zu setzen. Der bestehende 
Verwaltungsapparat erschien ihnen als so eng mit der biirgerlichen 
(und kleinbiirgerlichen) Klasse verbunden, daB er nicht zum Werkzeug 
einer proletarischen politischen Gewalt gemacht werden kénnte, aber 
auch an den Aufbau eines neuen, dem Proletariat dienenden Apparates 
wurde nicht gedacht, sondern vielmehr an eine solche Form der Ver- 
waltung, bei der keinerlei beamteter Apparat entsteht und die poli- 
tische Macht unmittelbar von den gewahlten Volksvertretern in Einzel- 
massnahmen umgesetzt wird. 


Ill 


In der klassenlosen Gesellschaft, die von Marx als Endphase der 
sozialen Entwicklung angenommen wird, fallt mit dem Staat auch 
das Problem des Biirokratie dahin. Es wird dann keinerlei politische 
Herrschaft des Menschen iiber den Menschen mehr geben und — nach 
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einem Wort von Engels, das auf altere Quellen zuriickgeht, ,,die Ver- 
waltung von Sachen an die Stelle der Herrschaft iiber Personen” 
treten. Daf es freilich auch in dieser staatslosen Gesellschaft noch ein 
gewisses Ma von Uber- und Unterordnung geben miisse hat Marx im 
Kapital” wiederholt anerkannt, nur seien das eben rein sachlich be- 
dingte, rational begriindbare Verhiltnisse, von denen er offenbar an- 
nahm, daf sie mit volliger Freiwilligkeit vereinbar sein wiirden.! An- 
ders liegt der Fall bei dem Ubergangsstadium, das zwischen dem 
kapitalistischen Staat und der vollendeten klassenlosen Gesellschaft 
(,,.Kommunismus”) liegt. Hier gibt es noch einen Staat, dessen ,,K lassen- 
wesen” von Marx als ,,Diktatur des Proletariats” bezeichnet wird. 
Uber die ,,politische Form” dieser Diktatur war sich Marx lange Zeit 
im unklaren, bis er sie endlich 1871 in der Pariser Kommune-Verfassung 
gefunden zu haben glaubte. Mit der Glorifizierung der Pariser Kom- 
mune in seiner Schrift ,,Der Biirgerkrieg in Frankreich” schuf Marx 
den Mythos einer modernen biirokratielosen, direkten Demokratie, an 
den Lenin 1917 ankniipfen konnte, um die spontan entstandenen 
Arbeiter- und Bauern-Sowjets, die ihm aus taktischen Griinden niitz- 
lich erschienen, marxistisch zu legitimieren. 

Bei der Charakterisierung der Kommune zahlt Marx die folgenden 
vier Grundziige auf: 

1. Geht die Kommune aus allgemeinen Wahlen in den Pariser Be- 
zitken hervor, wobei die gewahlten Stadtrate zugleich ihren Wahlern 
verantwortlich und jederzeit durch sie absetzbar sein sollen. Schon 
hierin erblickte Marx einen wesentlichen Fortschritt gegeniiber dem 
iiblichen parlamentarischen System, das die Verantwortlichkeit des 
Abgeordneten nicht durch ein Abberufungsrecht der Wahler unter- 
streicht. 

2. Soll die ,,Kommune nicht eine parlamentarische, sondern eine 
atbeitende K6rperschaft sein, vollziehend und gesetzgebend zu gleicher 
Zeit”. Die Gewaltenteilung wird damit auch formell aufgehoben. Das 
Organ des Volkswillens, die Kommune, begniigt sich nicht mit dem 
Erlass allgemeiner — gesetzlicher Bestimmungen, sondern wendet diese 
auch selbst - woméglich mit Hilfe von Vollzugsausschiissen — auf den 
Einzelfall an. 

3. Sollen Polizei und Beamtenschaft ihrer politischen Eigenschaften 
entkleidet und in jederzeit absetzbare Organe der Kommune verwan- 
delt werden, wobei ihre Gehilter die Héhe eines Arbeiterlohnes nicht 
iiberschreiten diirfen. Was also an Restbestinden des biirokratischen 
Apparates als unentbehrlich beibehalten wird, soll seinen ,,politischen 
Charakter” verlieren und sich in einfache Lohnarbeiter verwandeln, 
die von der Kommune ernannt und entlassen werden k6nnen, ein Ver- 
1 Karl Marx, Das Kapital, Volksausgabe, Berlin 1956, vol. III, pp. 418f. 
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fahren, das sich Marx so einfach vorstellt, wie Einstellung und Ent. 
lassung von Fabrikdirektoren durch den Aufsichtsrat einer Aktien- 
gesellschaft! Die Bestimmung iiber die Héchstgehiilter soll vermutlich 
verhindern, da Beamtenstellen zum Ziel ehrgeiziger Wiinsche und 
zum Preis fiir Wahlhilfen u. dergl. wiirden. Dabei sollte jede Kommune 
in Frankreich voéllig freie Hand haben. Marx hat also den féderalisti- 
schen Charakter dieser politischen Ordnung durchaus bejaht, was 
Lenin spater energisch leugnete. Ausdriicklich heift es: ,,Die Offent- 
lichen Amter héren auf, des Privateigentum der Handlanger der 
Zentralregierung zu sein. Nicht nur die staidtische Verwaltung, son- 
dern auch die ganze, bisher durch den Staat ausgeiibte Initiative wurde 
in die Hinde der Kommune gelegt”.1 

4. Sollen auch die ,,richterlichen Beamten gewahlt, verantwortlich 
und absetzbar sein” (l.c.). Es fehlt freilich der Hinweis darauf, durch 
wen diese Richterwahl erfolgen soll. Man kann jedoch annehmen, da8 
Marx an die Wahl durch das Volk selbst gedacht hat, da er die Un- 
abhangigkeit der Justiz in den bisherigen politischen Systemen als 
bloBen Schein bezeichnet, der nur dazu gedient habe, deren faktische 
,Unterwiirfigkeit unter alle aufeinanderfolgenden Regierungen zu 
verdecken”, woraus man schliessen kénnte, daB ihm eine wirkliche 
Unabhangigkeit der Justiz von der Regierung (d.h. auch von det 
Kommune) wiinschenswert erschien. 

In diesem extrem demokratischen und féderalistischen Kommune- 
Staat wiirde nach der Uberzeugung von Marx die nationale Einheit 
Frankreichs auf neuer, freiwilliger Basis und in dauerhafterer Weise er- 
halten bleiben als unter den bisherigen Regimes. Fiir eine sich ver- 
selbstandigende Biirokratie aber wiirde keine Chance mehr bestehen. 

Wenn man sichfragt, worin das Hauptmotiv fiir Marxens Eintreten fiir 
die Kommune-Verfassung lag, sowirdmaninerster Linieauf seine Furcht 
vor der Biirokratie stossen, deren ,,fiirchterlichen Parasiten-k6rper” 
keine der Revolutionen seit 1789 zu brechen vermochte, sondern der 
nur immer stirker aus jeder dieser Umwalzungen hervorging. Als ein 
weiteres Motiv kénnte aber vielleicht auch der Gedanke eine Rolle 
spielen, daB das parlamentarische System mit seiner Kontrolle det 
Biirokratie nur sinnvoll ist, wenn es eine Mehrheit von Parteien gibt, 
die sich wechselseitig kontrollieren. Da nun aber mit dem Sieg des 
Proletariats diese Pluralitat dahinfallen wiirde, erschien auch die parla- 
mentarische Demokratie als iiberholt und eine neue, den Umstinden 
angemessenere Form der Volksherrschaft ware in der Kommunevet- 
fassung von dem politischen Instinkt der aufstindischen Pariser Arbei- 


1 Karl Marx, Der Biirgerkrieg in Frankreich, zit. nach Marx-Engels, Ausgew. Schriften in 
zwei Bdn., vol. I, p. 491. 
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ter ,,etfunden” worden. Dieser Gedankengang ist freilich, wenn er 
Marx unterstellt wird, nur eine Hypothese. Spiatere Marxisten haben 
ihn dagegen zur Rechtfertigung ihrer Ablehnung der biirgerlichen, 
parlementarischen Demokratie wiederholt vorgebracht. 


IV 


Charakteristischerweise haben aber weder Engels noch andere Sozial- 
demokraten nach Marxens Tod an seiner These von der Kommune- 
Verfassung als der geeignetsten politischen Form fiir den Ubergang 
vom kapitalistischen Staat zur Diktatur des Proletariats festgehalten. 
Friedrich Engels stellt zunachst in seiner Kritik des Erfurter Programms 
von 1891 fest, da in Landern wie England und Amerika — aber er- 
staunlicherweise auch in Frankreich — ein friedlicher Ubergang zum 
ptoletarischen Staat méglich ist, weil dort die Volksvertretungen die 
wirklichen Machthaber sind. Nach dem Zusammenbruch des Bona- 
partismus erschien ihm offensichtlich die Biirokratie nicht mehr als 
eine so bedrohliche Macht, dafi ihre vorherige Zerschlagung zur Vor- 
aussetzung der proletarischen Machtergreifung gemacht werden miiBte. 
Er meint: ,,.Man kann sich vorstellen, die alte Gesellschaft k6nnte 
friedlich in die neue hineinwachsen in Landern, wo die Volksvertre- 
tung alle Macht in sich konzentriert, wo man verfassungsmiassig tun 
kann, was man will, sobald man die Majoritat des Volkes hinter sich 
hat; in demokratischen Republiken wie Frankreich und Amerika, in 
Monarchien wie England...” 1 Das gilt aber nicht fiir Deutschland, 


1 Friedrich Engels, Kritik des Erfurter Programms der SPD, zit. nach K. Marx, Kritik 
des Gothaer Programms, Berlin 1946, p. 75. Im gleichen Zusammenhang warnt Engels 
jedoch vor zu starker Zentralisierung: ,,Also einheitliche Republik. Aber nicht im Sinne 
der heutigen franzésischen, die weiter nichts ist, als das 1798 begriindete Kaiserreich ohne 
den Kaiser. Von 1792-1798 besaB jedes franzésische Departement, jede Gemeinde voll- 
standige Selbstverwaltung nach amerikanischem Muster, und das miissen wir auch haben. 
Wie die Selbstverwaltung einzurichten ist und wie man ohne Bureaukratie fertig werden 
kann, das bewies uns Amerika und die erste franzdésische Republik, und noch heute 
Australien, Kanada und die anderen englischen Kolonien...” (p. 78). Als Mindestforde- 
tung solle daher ins Programm gesetzt werden: ,,vollstandige Selbstverwaltung in Provinz, 
Kreis und Gemeinde durch nach allgemeinem Stimmrecht gewahlte Beamte. Abschaffung 
aller von Staats wegen ernannten Lokal- und Provinzialbehérden” (l.c.). Diese Selbst- 
verwaltung soll aber keinesfalls zu einer Aufrechterhaltung der ,,Kleinstaaterei” beitragen. 
In Deutschland kénne das Proletariat nur eine ,,unteilbare Republik” brauchen. ,,Die 
Féderativrepublik ist auf dem Riesengebiet der Vereinigten Staaten jetzt noch im ganzen 
eine Notwendigkeit... Sie ware ein Fortschritt in England, wo vier Nationen auf den 
beiden Inseln wohnen... Sie ist in der kleinen Schweiz schon lingst ein Hindernis ge- 
worden, ertraglich nur, weil die Schweiz sich damit begniigt, ein rein passives Glied des 
europaischen Staatensystems zu zein, Fiir Deutschland wire die foderalistische Verschwei- 
zerung ein enormer Riickschritt...” (p. 77). 
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»wo die Regierung fast allmachtig und der Reichstag und alle anderen 
Vertretungskérper ohne wirkliche Macht” sind. Hier miiBte daher - 
wenn nicht taktische Riicksichten dagegen sprachen — die Forderung 
nach der demokratischen Republik zum Programm der SPD gemacht 
werden, denn ,,wenn etwas feststeht, so ist es dies, da unsere Partej 
und die Arbeiterklasse nur zur Herrschaft kommen kann unter der 
Form der demokratischen Republik. Diese ist sogar die spezifische 
Form fiir die Diktatur des Proletariats, wie schon die grosse franzi- 
sische Revolution gezeigt hat...” Wenn man aber schon aus den er- 
wahnten Griinden auf die Forderung der demokratischen Republik 
verzichten miisse, so solle doch auf jeden Fall ,,die Forderung der Kon- 
zentration aller politischen Macht in den Handen der Volksvertretung” 
ins Programm aufgenommen werden.! 

Noch deutlicher als Engels hat Eduard Bernstein sich von der Marx- 
schen Verherrlichung der direkten Kommune-Demokratie distanziert. 
Dabei beruft er sich auf die Erfahrungen der englischen Gewerkschaf- 
ten, wie sie in dem Buch von Sidney und Beatrice Webb iiber ,, Industrial 
Democracy” niedergelegt sind. ,,Die englischen Gewerkschaften”, 
schreibt Bernstein, ,,haben mit der elementarsten Form der Selbst- 
regierung begonnen und sich durch die Praxis tiberzeugen miissen, dah 
diese Form auch nur fiir die elementarsten Organismen, fiir ganz kleine 


Lokalvereine passt. Sie haben, je mehr sie wuchsen, Schritt fiir Schritt | 








auf gewisse Lieblingsideen des doktriniren Demokratismus (das ge- | 


bundene Mandat, der unbezahlte Beamte, die machtlose Zentral- 


vertretung) als ihre gedeihliche Entwicklung lahmend verzichten und | 


dafiir eine leistungsfahige Demokratie mit reprasentativen Versamm- 
lungen, bezahlten Beamten und bevollmichtigter Zentralleitung aus- 
bilden gelernt. Dieses Stiick Entwicklungsgeschichte der ,,gewerb- 


lichen Demokratie” ist ungemein lehrreich. PaBt auch nicht alles, was 
von den Gewerkschaften zutrifft, fiir die Einheiten der nationalen Ver- 
waltungsk6rper, so trifft doch sehr vieles davon auch fiir sie zu”.? Eine 





voliziehende Zentralverwaltung sei schon auf Grund der Arbeits- | 


teilung von einem gewissen raumlichen Umfang an unentbehrlich. | 


Eduard Bernstein hielt es also fiir unméglich, daB die politische Leitung 
eines modernen Gemeinwesens von Kommunen und ihren Organen 
iibernommen wird. Dabei betont er freilich zugleich die wachsende 
Bedeutung der stadtischen Selbstverwaltung als einer ,,Schule der De- 
mokratie”. An die Stelle der iibersteigerten Marxschen Hoffnung auf 
eine vollstandige Beseitigung zentraler Verwaltungsk6rper tritt also 
bei Bernstein deutlich die Forderung nach ihrer parlamentarischen 


hep. 77: 
2 Eduard Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozial- 
demokratie, Stuttgart 1920, p. 195 (1. Aufl. 1899). 
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Kontrolle. In noch starkeren Mafe als beim spaten Engels haben sich 
hier die englischen Erfahrungen ausgewirkt. 

Auch beim Exponenten der marxistischen Orthodoxie nach Engels’ 
Tod, bei Karl Kautsky, finden sich ahnliche Gedanken. Er hat sogar 
in einem spaten Werk ausdriicklich die Verwaltungsbehérden vertei- 
digt und betont, dal sie nicht notwendig autokratische Institutionen 
sein muBten: ,,Nicht die Biirokratie als solche ist das Ubel”, meint er, 
wohl aber ihre Allmacht, ihre Pedanterie sowie das, was Engels-Marx 
als Kretinismus bezeichneten, die Neigung der Mitglieder einer beson- 
deren Institution, ihre Bedeutung fiir den gesellschaftlichen Gesamt- 
prozeB zu tiberschatzen... Der biirokratische Kretinismus wird hoch- 
gradig in der absoluten Monarchie, wo die Obrigkeit alles zu ent- 
scheiden... hat... ist aber nicht notwendig mit ihr verbunden.” So sei 
etwa in England ,,die Biirokratie nicht allmachtig, dort wiedersetze 
sich die Masse der Bevélkerung jeder polizeilichen Bevormundung, und 
ihre kraftige Selbstbetatigung hindere bei den Biirokraten zwar nicht 
véllig das Aufkommen, wohl aber das Erstarken von Weltfremdheit, 
Pedanterie und Kretinismus”.? 

Die neue Einschatzung von Biirokratie und Parlamentarismus bei 
allen genannten Theoretikern diirfte einerseits mit dem Zusammen- 
bruch des Bonapartismus in Frankreich und zum anderen mit dem 
Erstarken der politischen Arbeiterbewegung in England sowie mit 
der Erwartung zusammenhiangen, die Verhiltnisse auf dem Kontinent 
wiirden sich allmahlich den englischen (und amerikanischen) annahern. 
Endlich aber schien das gewaltige Wachstum der Stimmenzahl der 
deutschen Sozialdemokraten zu beweisen, daf selbst in dem ,,junker- 


1 Karl Kautsky, Materialistische Geschichtsauffassung, 1927, vol II, p. 460. Vgl. auch ders. 
Parlamentarismus u. Demokratie, Stuttgart 1911 (1. Aufl. 1893). Dort erklart K. u.a.: 
,»Heute kann nur ein politisch Blinder noch behaupten, das Reprisentativsystem sichere 
auch unter der Herrschaft des allgemeinen Wahlrechts die Herrschaft der Bourgeoisie, und 
um diese zu stiirzen, miisse man zunichst das Reprasentativsystem beseitigen. Jetzt schon 
beginnt es offenbar zu werden, daB ein wirklich parlamentarisches Regime ebensogut ein 
Werkzeug der Diktatur des Proletariats sein kann, als es ein Werkzeug der Diktatur der 
Bourgeoisie ist. Nicht das Reprisentativsystem zu beseitigen, sondern die Macht der 
Regierung gegeniiber den Parlamenten zu brechen, gleichzeitig aber auch dem Proletariat 
zu diesen eine méglichst breite Bahn zu ebnen durch Gleichheit des Wahlrechts, gleich- 
missige Einteilung der Wahlkreise, Wahrung des Wahlgeheimnisses, kurze Parlamente, 
vollige Freiheit der Presse, der Versammlungen und der Vereine, vor allem aber durch 
Ausdehnung des Wahlrechts auf alle Staatsangehérigen, die das zwanzigste Lebensjahr 
erreicht haben, das ist eine der wichtigsten Aufgaben der Arbeiterklasse in ihrem Kampfe 
um die Erringung der politischen Macht” (pp. 121 f.). Schon zuvor, in seiner Schrift iiber das 
»Erfurter Programm” hatte Kautsky erklart: ,,Die direkte Gesetzgebung durch das Volk 
kann, wenigstens in einem modeanen GroBstaat ... das Parlament nicht iiberfliissig machen, 
sie kann héchstens neben ihm in Einzelfallen zu seiner Korrigierung in Tatigkeit treten... 
Solange der moderne GroBstaat besteht, wird der Schwerpunkt der politischen Tatigkeit 
stets in seinen Parlamenten liegen” (pp. 220-221). 
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lich-biirokratischen” deutschen Reich die Méglichkeit einer friedlichen 
Machtergreifung néherriickte, fiir die eine Verfassungsanderung zu- 
gunsten einer echten parlamentarischen Demokratie als ausreichende 
Vorbedingung angesehen wurde. 

Im Gegensatz zur herrschenden Auffassung der europdischen Sozial- 
demokratie und sogar im bewuBten Gegensatz zu dem sonst als bei- 
nahe ,,unfehlbar” angesehenen Engels hat W.I. Lenin (zum ersten 
Male schon nach der Revolution von 1905 aber nachdriicklich und 
entscheidend erst) 1917 auf den Marxschen Kommune-Mythos zuriick- 
gegriffen, um die spontan entstandenen Sowjets als Organe einer revo- 
lutionaren und proletarischen Demokratie marxistisch zu rechtfertigen. 
In seiner 1917 verdffentlichten politischen Hauptschrift ,,Staat und 
Revolution” konzentriert er zwar seine Hauptaufmerksamkeit auf die 
These von der Notwendigkeit der Zerschlagung des alten Staats- 
apparates, wobei er Marx héchst einseitig interpretiert, daneben finden 
sich hier jedoch fast vollzahlig die von Marx hervorgehobenen Grund- 
ziige der Pariser Kommuneverfassung als Forderungen fiir den auf- 
zubauenden proletarischen Staat wieder. Diese Forderungen sind am 
pragnantesten zusammengefasst in der 5. der beriihmten Aprilthesen 
von 1917: 

,Keine parlamentarische Republik — von den Sowjets der Arbeiter- 
deputierten zu dieser zuriickzukehren ware ein Schritt riickwarts - 
sondern eine Republik der Sowjets der Arbeiter-, Landarbeiter- und 
Bauerndeputierten im ganzen Lande von unten bis oben. Abschaffung 
der Polizei, der Armee, der Beamtenschaft. Entlohnung aller Beamten, 
die durchwegs wahlbar und jederzeit absetzbar sein miissen, nicht tiber 
den Durchschnittslohn eines qualifizierten Arbeiters hinaus”’.} 

Die Rate oder Sowjets erwiesen sich allerdings sehr bald als unfahig 
die zahlreichen politischen, wirtschaftlichen und militarischen Auf- 
gaben zu erfiillen, die an den jungen Staat herantraten, sodas wenig 
spater ein neuer zentraler Staatsapparat entstand, in dem wohl auch ein 
Teil der ehemaligen Beamten Unterschlupf fand. Dieser Apparat 
wurde zwar faktisch weder von den dezentralisierten Sowjets noch 
von dem obersten Organ der Sowjets ausreichend kontrolliert, wohl 
aber von der Partei, die bald iiber einen ebenbiirtigen und auf die 
Dauer sogar iiberlegenen Apparat verfiigte. Solange nun diese beiden 
zentralistischen Machtapparate sich noch relativ unabhingig gegen- 
iiberstanden, blieb auch noch ein Minimum an Freiheit fiir die einzel- 
nen Sowjetbiirger gewahrt. Dieses muBte aber vollends verlorengehen 
mit der Verschmelzung der beiden Apparate, die sich unter Stalins 
Herrschaft rasch vollendete. 


1 W. I. Lenin, Uber den Parteiaufbau, eine Sammlung ausgewahlter Aufsatze und Reden, 














Ost-Berlin 1958, p. 487. In diesem Band sind alle wichtigen Arbeiten Lenins zu Organi- | 


sationsfragen vereinigt und bequem erreichbar gemacht. 
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Lenin selbst hatte schon seit 1898 (,,Die Aufgaben der russ. Sozial- 
demokraten”) und vor allem in seiner Schrift ,,Was tun?” (1902) fiir 
den Aufbau der Partei mit bemerkenswerter Offenherzigkeit eine straff 
zentralistische und autoritare Struktur gefordert. Diese Prinzipien er- 
wiesen sich als weit realistischer als die Hoffnungen auf die Funktions- 
fahigkeit der direkten Sowjetdemokratie. Sie wurden dem kiinftigen 
Sowjetstaat zum Schicksal. Ich mufB sie daher in aller gebotenen Kiirze 
in Erinnerung bringen: 

1. Da das Industrieproletariat aus eigner Kraft auBerstande ist, sich 
das ,,politische KlassenbewuBtsein” anzueignen, sondern auf einem 
tradeunionistischen Standpunkt verharrt, mu ihm dieses politische 
BewuBtsein von auBen her beigebracht werden. Diese Aufgabe hat die 
Partei als die ,,klassenbewuBte Avant-garde” des Proletariats zu iiber- 
nehmen. Es ist daher verstiandlich, daB die ersten Parteimitglieder nicht 
selbst der Arbeiterklasse entstammen, sondern ehemalige Bourgeois 
oder Kleinbiirger sind, die sich dem Proletariat angeschlossen haben. 
Mit ihnen vereinigen sich in der Partei diejenigen Arbeiter, die sich 
bereits das politische KlassenbewuBtsein erworben haben zu einer 
homogenen Gemeinschaft, die keinerlei Unterschiede der Klassen- 
herkunft mehr kennt. 

2. Entsprechend ihrem Verhiltnis zur Klasse hat die Partei die 
Doppelaufgabe das Proletariat 

a) zu fiihren und 

b) zu erziehen. Die Fiihrung ist notwendig autoritadr solange die Er- 
ziehung noch nicht zur Einsicht und zur Aneignung des politischen 
KlassenbewuBtseins durch alle gefiihrt hat. Die Partei kann zwar nur 
iiberreden aber sie darf und mu sich zu agitatorischen Zwecken auch 
vereinfachender Darstellungen und dem begrenzten Auffassungs- 
vermégen der zeitgendssischen Arbeiter angepasster Losungen be- 
dienen, die den Anforderungen der ,,Wissenschaft” nicht zu entspre- 
chen brauchen. 

3. Angesichts der zaristischen Autokratie und der Allgegenwart der 
Geheimpolizei ist an eine breite innerparteiliche Demokratie nicht zu 
denken. Die Partei ist aufzubauen als eine konspirative Elite. In ihr 
gilt das Gesetz militarischer Disziplin und streng geregelter Befehls- 
und Gehorsamsverhiltnisse. Ihre Fiihrungsgremien erginzen sich 
durch Kooptation.! Spater wird jedoch (nach 1905) der sogenannte 
»demokratische Zentralismus” eingefiihrt, demzufolge die personelle 
Zusammensetzung der Fiihrungsgremien der Partei auf demokrati- 
schem Wege, die politische Generallinie der Partei aber auf zentralis- 
tische Weise bestimmt wird. In einem im November 1905 erschienenen 
Artikel ,, Uber die Reorganisation der Partei” fordert Lenin den ,,Uber- 


1W. I. Lenin, Brief an einen Genossen, Genf 1904, zit. nach dem Sammelband ,,Uber den 
Parteiaufbau”, p. 126. 
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gang zum Prinzip der Wahlbarkeit”,1 und in einem Resolutionsentwurf 
vom Marz des folgenden Jahres schreibt er: 

»+-- das Prinzip der Wahlbarkeit mu8 in den Parteiorganisationen 

von unten bis oben durchgefiihrt werden; Abweichungen von 

diesem Prinzip, beispielsweise zweistufige Wahlen oder Koop- 

tierung in gewahlte K6rperschaften usw. sind lediglich bei 

untiberwindlichen polizeilichen Hindernissen und in besonders 

vorgesehenen Ausnahmefillen zulassig.? 
In einem Artikel aus dem Jahre 1907 geht Lenin sogar noch weiter 
und fordert bei schwerwiegenden politischen Entscheidungen der 
Parteifiihrung eine vorherige Befragung aller Mitglieder der Partei - 
eine Art ,,Referendum”, wie er es selber nennt. ,,Besonders wichtige 
Fragen, solche die unmittelbar mit einer bestimmten Aktion der Mas- 
sen selbst verbunden sind, miissen um der Demokratie willen nicht 
durch Entsendung von Vertretern, sondern durch die Befragung aller 
Parteimitglieder entschieden werden”.® 
Trotz derartiger demokratischer Ausserungen Lenins hat sich jedoch 
in seiner Partei in zunehmendem Masse der autoritére Zentralismus 
durchgesetzt, der wohl zu Lebzeiten Lenins auf Grund des ungeheue- 
ren Ansehens, das sich Lenin zu verschaffen wuBte, noch nicht in 
Konflikt mit dem tatsichlichen Willen der Parteimitglieder geriet, 
nach seinem Tode aber unter der sich herausbildenden Alleinherrschaft 
Stalins immer stiarker totalitére Ziige annahm. Durch seine Organisa- 
tionslehre hat Lenin dieser Entwicklung zum mindesten Vorschub 
geleistet. Nach der Beseitigung nicht nur der biirgerlichen, sondern 
auch der konkurrierenden proletarischen und bauerlichen Parteien und 
nach Aufhebung der Pressefreiheit wurde die Partei Lenins faktisch 
zur Alleinherscherin des Landes. Innerhalb der Partei aber war es ein 
ganz kleiner Kreis von ,,Berufsrevolutionaren”, der die politischen 
Entscheidungen traf. Dem Apparat wohnte eine bemerkenswerte 
Tendenz zur Herausstellung einer Fiihrerpers6nlichkeit inne, die von 
Trotzki und seinen Anhangern nicht zufallig mit dem Phanomen des 
Bonapartismus verglichen wurde. 

Es war nur die Auswirkung eines einfachen Gesetzes der politischen 

Soziologie wenn sich der zentral gesteuerte, einheitliche Parteiapparat 
alsbald gegeniiber den dezentralisierten, uneinheitlichen, unerfahrenen 


1 W.1. Lenin, Uber die Reorganisation der Partei, November 1905, in der Zeitschrift Novaja 
Zizn, auch in dem Sammelband Uber den Parteiaufbau pp. 412-421 sowie in den Gesam- 
melten Werken, vol. X, pp. 13-22. 

2 W. I. Lenin, Taktische Plattform zum Vereinigungsparteitag der SDAPR... Die Grund- 
lagen der Organisation der Partei, 20.3.1906, ver6ffentlicht in Partijnye Izvestija, zit. nach 
dem Sammelband ,,Uber den Parteiaufbau”, pp. 422-423. 

3 W. I. Lenin, Sozialdemokratie und Dumawahlen, Jan. 1907, zit. nach dem Auszug im 
Sammelband iiber den Parteiaufbau, pp. 427-428. 
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und ohnmichtigen Sowjets durchsetzte. Wenn auch nach der Theorie 
Lenins Partei und Sowjets einander erginzen sollten, indem die Partei 
die Werktitigen erzog und schulte, um ihnen die richtige Wahrung 
ihrer Interessen in den Sowjets zu erméglichen, so erwies sich doch 
bald die Methode des Anordnens und Verfiigens von der Zentrale aus 
als praktikabler. Es gelang nicht, das Ratesystem am Leben zu erhalten. 

Charakteristisch fiir die schon unmittelbar nach der Oktober- 
revolution einsetzende Kritik am biirokratischen System ist aber die 
Verschiebung des kritischen Akzentes von der Institution auf eine 
psychische Haltung. Bereits 1904 schrieb Lenin: ,,Das Wort Biirokra- 
tismus kann ins Russische tibersetzt werden mit dem Wort: Rangstreit. 
Biirokratismus bedeutet: die Interessen der Sache den Interessen der 
Karriere unterordnen, hinter den Posten her sein und die Arbeit links 
liegen lassen, sich um die Kooptation balgen, anstatt fiir die Idee zu 
kimpfen”.1 In diesem Sinne kann natiirlich ede noch so absolut herr- 
schendende Biirokratie den ,,Biirokratismus” bekampfen und die alte 
preuBische Beamtenschaft kGnnte in dieser Hinsicht geradezu als Vor- 
bild gelten. 

VI 


Die unter Stalin zur Reife gelangte neue biirokratische Herrschafts- 
ordnung in der Sowjetunion kennzeichnet Leo Trotzki — in Erinne- 
rung an die Engelsschen Analysen wie folgt: ,,Der Bonapartismus 
betritt die Biihne der Geschichte immer dann, wenn der scharfe Kampf 
zweiet Lager die Staatsmacht gleichsam iiber die Nation erhebt und 
sie scheinbar von den Klassen vollig unabhangig macht... Das Stalin- 
regime, das iiber die politisch atomisierte Gesellschaft hinausragt, sich 
auf Polizei und Offizierskorps stiitzt und keinerlei Kontrolle tiber sich 
duldet, ist deutlich eine Sorte Bonapartismus neuen Typs...”.? Die 


1W. TI. Lenin, Ein Schritt vorwarts, zwei Schritte zuriick (1904), zit. nach Uber den Partei- 
aufbau, p. 304. 

2 L. Trotzki, Verratene Revolution, Ziirich o.J. (1957), p. 269. Vgl. auch: ,,die immer auf- 
dringlichere Vergottung Stalins bildet..... einen unerlisslichen Bestandteil des Regimes. 
Die Biirokratie braucht einen unantastbaren obersten Schiedsrichter, einen Ersten Konsul, 
wenn nicht einen Kaiser...”.,,Stalin ist die personifizierte Biirokratie, und das macht seine 
politische Persénlichkeit aus” (l.c.). ,,Die Geschichte ist Zeuge, daB sich der Bona- 
partismus mit dem allgemeinen und selbst geheimen Wahlrecht ausgezeichnet vertragt. Das 
demokratische Ritual des Bonapartismus ist das Plebiszit. Von Zeit zu Zeit wird den 
Biirgern die Frage vorgelegt: fiir oder gegen den Fiihrer? Wobei der Abstimmende den 
Revolverlauf an der Schlafe fiihlt. Seit den Zeiten Napoleons III., der heute wie ein 
ptovinzieller Dilettant aussicht, hat diese Technik eine ungeahnte Entwicklung erfahren. 
Die neue Sowjetverfassung, die den Bonapartismus auf plebiszitarer Grundlage errichtet, 
ist die echte Krénung des Systems” (p. 270.). - Eine umfassende Kritik des biirokratischen 
Systems des bolschewistischen Staates gibt - von einen ,,anarchistischen” Standpunkt 
George Spiro, Marxism and the bolshevik state, workers democratic world government 
versus national-bureaucratic soviet and capitalist Regimes, New York 1951. 
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beiden ,,Klassen”, deren Gleichgewicht die Voraussetzung fiir die ab- 
solute Herrschaft der biirokratischen Elite darstellt, sollten die In- 
dustriearbeiterschaft und das Bauerntum sein. 

Noch einleuchtender erscheint mir aber eine Anwendung der 
Marxschen Bonapartismus-Theorie auf die Sowjetgesellschaft. Die Be- 
sis ware dann nicht so sehr der Klassendualismus als vielmehr die 
Existenz einer als solcher fiihrenden Klasse — der Parteielite — (oder 
auch der sowjetischen Oberschicht als solcher), die jedoch nicht im- 
stande ist, im eignen Namen und durch spontane Vereinigung ihre po- 
litischen Interessen zu vertreten. Einer Klasse, deren Angehdrige sich 
wenn auch aus anderen Griinden in einer ahnlichen Vereinzelung und 
individueller Ohnmacht befinden, wie einst die franzdsischen Par- 
zellenbauern. Diese Klasse kénnte ebenfalls nicht anders ,,vertreten 
werden” als indem ihr Vertreter zugleich als ihr Herr auftritt. Als der 
Exponent einer allmachtigen Exekutive, die zwar mehr oder weniger 
gut die Interessen der Klasse als ganzer beriicksichtigt, aber keine 
Riicksicht auf die Bediirfnisse der Individuen nimmt. Mir scheint, da8 
dieses Modell ohne nennenswerte Einschrinkung zumindest auf die 
Stalinaéra anwendbar ist. Der sogenannte ,,Pers6nlichkeitskult” erklart 
sich damit zugleich als ein typisches Phanomen der Biirokratie, denn 
die Autoritat ist das Prinzip ihres Wissens und die Vergétterung der 
Autoritat ihre Gesinnung”. Der von Werner Hofmann erhobene Ein- 
wand gegen die Behauptung der Existenz einer neuen herrschenden 
Klasse in der Sowjetunion fiele damit zusammen: die Existenzunsicher- 
heit der AngehGrigen einer Klasse ist kein Beweis gegen die kollektive 
Herrschaft derselben.1 


Georg Lukacs hat in einem seiner wenigen politischen Aufsatze unter 
dem Titel ,,Volkstribun oder Biirokrat” den Gegensatz zwischen der 
Haltung des Apparatschik und der des Politikers oder Demagogen her- 
ausgearbeitet.? Sicher ist diese Erkenntnis bei ihm auf Erinnerungen 
an die politische Soziologie Max Webers zuriickzufitihren. Denn We- 
ber ist es ja gewesen, der mit Nachdruck auf die Ungeeignetheit von 
Verwaltungsbeamten fiir politische Aufgaben hingewiesen und na- 
mentlich auch aus diesem Grunde das Parlament als einen zweckmias- 
sigeren Ort politischer Fiihrerauslese angesehen hat. In einem biiro- 
kratischen Herrschaftssystem ohne echtes parlamentarisches Leben 


1 Werner Hofmann, Die Arbeitsverfassung der Sowjetunion, Volkswirtschaftliche Schrif- 
ten, Heft 22, Duncker & Humblot, Berlin 1956. Vgl. auch die Rezension von Heinz Maus 
und mir in: Neue Politische Literatur, III. Jg. H. 1, pp. 56-66. 

2 Georg Luk4cs, Volkstribun oder Biirokrat (1940), zit. nach Karl Marx und F. Engels als 
Literaturhistoriker, Berlin 1952, pp. 1278q. Vgl. Max Weber, Gesammelte Politische Schrif- 
ten, Miinchen 1921, pp. 139s8q. 
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und ohne Parteienkampf wird es aber sehr schwer sein, politische Be- 
gabungen zu offenbaren und zu entwickeln. Mit der Konsolidierung 
der Sowjetunion tritt denn auch der Typus des politischen Kampfers 
gegeniiber dem des Apparatschik immer mehr in den Hintergrund. 
Das Fehlen politischer Begabungen in der Fiihrung wurde freilich so- 
lange nicht als Mangel empfunden, als der eine machtige Herr an der 
Spitze des Systems stand. Nach dem Tode Stalins aber bedurfte es 
einer langeren innenpolitischen Auseinandersetzung, bis sich aus der 
Schar hoher plazierter Biirokraten der fiir die Fiihrungsaufgabe quali- 
fizierte Politiker Nikita ChruStev herauslésen konnte. An der Spitze 
des Systems mu immer ein Politiker stehen, an denen die Sowjetunion 
wahrscheinlich nicht reich ist, denn zum Volkstribun kann sich in 
diesen Laindern kaum jemand ausbilden, es sei denn in der lebens- 
gefahrlichen Auflehnung gegen die allmichtige Biirokratie. Es ist 
allerdings denkbar, das Parteifunktionare der unteren und mittlereren 
Stufen, die nicht durchwegs verwalten und befehlen kénnen, sondern 
mitreiBen und tiberzeugen miissen, ein gewisses Ma politischer 
Fiihrerbegabung bendtigen und entwickeln. Nikita ChruStev wire 
dann als das erfolgreiche Produkt einer derartigen Karriere anzu- 
sprechen zumal in der ukrainischen KP, aus der er herstammt, auch 
unter Stalin das Einmannfiihrerprinzip unbekannt war. 

In der Kritik vieler Marxisten am biirokratischen Sowjetsystem sind 
vielfach die theoretischen Irrtiimer wiederholt worden, die zu seiner 
Entstehung beigetragen haben. Die Polemik Trotzkis und seines 
Parteigangers Rakovskij gegen die Stalinsche Biirokratie vergisst, daB 
keine zentral gelenkte Planwirtschaft ohne beamteten Apparat aus- 
kommen kann und verkennt damit die teilweise Berechtigung der von 
Stalin vollendeten Biirokratisierung des Landes. Zumindest auf der 
Entwicklungsstufe, auf der sich die Sowjetunion damals befand, war 
sozialistische Planwirtschaft ohne Aufbau eines biirokratischen Herr- 
schaftsapparates eine Utopie. In den spateren Schriften Trotzkis und 
seiner Anhanger finden sich aber schon Einsichten, die der wahren 
Wurzel des totalitéren Systems der Sowjetunion naherkommen, und 
in der ,,verratenen Revolution” fordert Trotzki sogar ausdriicklich die 
Zulassung mehrerer sozialistischer Parteien, Pressefreiheit und eine 
funktionsfahige Kontrolle der staatlichen Behérden.1 Die Sowjet- 
biirokratie ware freilich die letzte, solche Forderungen freiwillig zu 


1 Leo Trotzki, a.a.O., pp. 259 ff. Vgl. auch zur Kritik der Trotzki-Gruppe an der Stalinschen 
Biirokratie den von der ,,Vierten Internationale” in Paris herausgebrachten Band ,,Les 
Bolchéviks contre Staline 1923-1928”, der Trotzkis ,,Cours nouveau” und die beriihmte 
Schrift von Christian Rakovsky, ,,Les dangers professionnels du pouvoir”, sowie die 
Plattform der Linksopposition von 1927 enihilt, 
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gewahren. Trotzki halt daher auch eine zweite — rein politische — Re. 
volution in der Sowjetunion fiir unabdingbar. 

Max Weber hat in ,,Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft” die wachsende 
Biirokratisierung als ein gleichmaBig alle Lebensgebiete umfassendes 


Entwicklungsgesetz der industriellen Gesellschaft nachgewiesen und | 


betont, daB dieses Gesetz auch vor dem sozialistischen Staat nicht halt. 


machen werde. In dieser Perspektive kommen einige Autoren zur Be | 


hauptung einer weitgehenden Ahnlichkeit der Sozialstruktur in Ost 
und West und kniipfen hieran woméglich noch die Hoffnung auf 
einen Ausgleich durch allmahliche Anpassung. In diesem Zusammen- 
hang ist die Arbeit von Helen Contas iiber die zwei Biirokratiebegriffe 
bei Max Weber verdienstvoll und klarend.1 Contas weist darauf hin, 
da Weber nicht immer geniigend scharf zwischen einer legal-rationa- 
len und einer charismatischen Birokratie unterscheide. Bei der et- 
steren handele es sich um einen bloBen Verwaltungsstab, der sich im 
allgemeinen selbst als blofes Mittel fiir von auBen gesetzte Zwecke 
begreift, im anderen um ein System, das sich als obersten Zweck vet- 
steht und aus der Veralltaglichung des einem Staatengriinder anhaften- 
den Charismas entstand. Beispiele fiir derartige charismatische Biiro- 
kratien sind ihr das spatr6mische und byzantinische Kaiserreich, die 
katholische Kirche und das Sowjetsystem. Weber habe sich aber geirrt, 
wenn er — von seinem liberalen Fortschrittsglauben verftihrt — die 


Entwicklung der charismatischen zu legal-rationalen Biirokratien er- | 


wartet habe. Alle derartigen charismatischen Biirokratien erwiesen 
sich im Gegenteil als ausserst zihlebig und entwicklungsfeindlich. 


Fassen wir also zusammen: Marx und Engels waren leidenschaftliche 
Gegner der Biirokratie. Sie verachteten die kontinentale Bourgeoisie 
weil sie nicht in der Lage war, im eignen Namen durch ein Parlament 
zu herrschen. Fiir die Ubergangszeit zwischen Kapitalismus und vol- 
lendeter kommunistischer Gesellschaft erstrebte Marx — nach dem 
Muster der Pariser Kommune - eine Ausschaltung der Biirokratie 
durch direkte Volkswahl aller Verwaltungsbeamten und Richter 
in den Gemeinden, Limitierung der Gehialter auf das Niveau von 
Arbeitsléhnen und Einrichtung von zugleich gesetzgebenden und re- 
gierenden K6rperschaften. Wahrend Engels, Kautsky, Bernstein und 
andere Sozialdemokraten spater diese Theorie wieder fallen liessen 
und in einer die Exekutive kontrollierenden parlamentarischen Demo- 


kratie die politische Form fiir die Ubergangszeit erblickten, kehtte | 


Lenin 1917 zu Marx’ Kommune-Thesen zuriick. Die Sowjets erwiesen 
sich jedoch bald als unpraktikabel und gerieten in Konflikt mit det 


1 Helen Contas, Max Webers two concepts of bureaucracy, in: American Journal of Socio- 
logy, LXIII, jan. 1958, pp. 400-409. 
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neuentstehenden staatlichen Biirokratie und mit dem zentralistischen 
Parteiapparat, wobei sie unterliegen mussten. Die Sowjetdemokratie 
wurde durch die Parteibiirokratie lahmgelegt. An die Stelle der Uber- 
windung der Biirokratie trat ein - meist nur verbaler - Kampf gegen 
den Birokratismus. Eine funktionierende Kontrolle des Staats- und 
Parteiapparates erwies sich nach Auflésung der Konstituante, nach 
Verbot konkurrierender Parteien, nach Aufhebung der Pressefreiheit 
und nach Verschmelzung der beiden biirokratischen Apparate als 
undurchfiihrbar. Der charismatische Charakter der Sowjetbiirokratie 
macht es unwahrscheinlich, daB sie sich freiwillig und kampflos in ein 
williges Instrument der Demokratie verwandeln lasst und es erlaubt, 
daB ihre Funktionen auf das technisch erforderliche Ma reduziert 
werden. Die These Burnhams von der Analogie des Managerregimes 
in Ost und West ist eine Illusion. Der Glaube an die Entbehrlichkeit 
einer beamteten, aus Fachleuten bestehenden Verwaltung trug wesent- 
lich zur Entstehung der totalitaren Biirokratie mit bei. Die undiffe- 
renzierte Biirokratiefeindschaft wurde dem Bolschewismus zusammen 
mit Lenins Parteitheorie zum Verhangnis und so bewahrte sich an den 
Dialektikern die Dialektik der Geschichte. 











MARCEL LIEBMAN 


FABIANISME ET COMMUNISME: LES WEBB ET 
L’UNION SOVIETIQUE 


Sidney et Beatrice Webb sont incontestablement deux des personnalités 
les plus importantes et les plus représentatives du socialisme contem- 
porain en Grande-Bretagne. Et si celui-ci traversait aujourd’hui une 
crise susceptible de le transformer, il n’en resterait pas moins marqué 
par les courants qui ont présidé 4 son premier envol. 

Le fabianisme y figure en premiére place, et doit ses traits détermi- 
nants et soninfluence a l’impulsion quelui conférérent Sidneyet Beatrice 
Webb. On a dés lors pu dire que «la version que les Webb donnérent 
du Socialisme... devint celle qu’adopta la Grande-Bretagne».! Faut-il 
préciser que cette version s’inscrit dans le courant le plus nettement 
réformiste du socialisme européen? Il est significatif que, lors de la 
rupture du mouvement socialiste international, a la suite de la premiéte 
guerre mondiale et de la Révolution bolchévique, lorsque se reconsti- 
tuérent, face a la [Ile Internationale communiste, et 4 c6té de l’éphémére 
«Ile Internationale et Demie,» conciliatrice et velléitaire dans son désir 
de réformes comme dans ses aspirations révolutionnaires, les débris 
d’une IIe Internationale essentiellement réformiste, ce furent les so- 
cialistes anglais qui en constituérent le noyau. Il est significatif aussi que 
lorsque se réunit un des premiers congrés de cette Ile Internationale 
reconstituée, 4 Genéve au cours de l’été 1920, ce fut 4 Sidney Webb 
que !’on confia la rédaction de la résolution sur le «Systéme politique 
du socialisme». 

Sans sa préoccupation fondamentale pour des études sociales, voite 
administratives, concrétes, sans sa méfiance instinctive 4 ’égard des 
grands principes idéologiques, Sidney Webb — inséparable d’ailleurs de 
Beatrice — edt été, avec Karl Kautsky, le principal idéologue du socia- 
lisme anti-communiste, démocratique et réformiste, et dans le cas des 
Webb, plus réformiste encore que démocratique. 

Or,  cuvre monumentale de ces éminents sociologues est couronnée 


1 R. H. Tawney, The Attack and other papers. The Webbs and their work, Londres, s.d., 
Pp. 41. 
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par un livre, le dernier qu’ils publiérent, qui est comme une découverte, 
une conversion ou un reniement, une rupture apparente en tous 
cas avec un passé d’action et de recherches placé sous le signe du fa- 
bianisme réformiste. En novembre 1935, paraissait la premiére édition 
de «Soviet Communism: a New Civilisation?» qui allait connaitre une 
seconde édition en 1937, une troisiéme en 1944 et dont le titre allait 
étre allégé de ce point d’interrogation qui révélait la provisoire prudence 
de ses auteurs. Cette parution rendait publique une transformation 4 
ptemiére vue radicale des idées que professaient Sidney et Beatrice 
Webb. Cette derniére, dés septembre 1931, avant donc son voyage en 
Union soviétique, notait dans son journal: «...sans aucun doute, nous 
(Sidney et Beatrice) sommes aux cétés de la Russie» 1 donnant, comme 
il ressort du contexte, une portée trés générale 4 cette affirmation, alors 
que, dans une lettre publique, elle considérait, en 1927 encore, la Ré- 
volution russe comme «le plus grand malheur de Vhistoire du mou- 
vement ouvrier»! 2 

Cette étude se propose de marquer les étapes de cette surprenante «con- 
version», l’expression étant utilisée avec des réserves que nous reléve- 
rons et justifierons en cours d’analyse. Nous aurons en effet 4 nous 
demander dans quelle mesure la découverte par les Webb de l’Union 
soviétique et des bienfaits de sa civilisation signifiait pour eux une 
rupture avec leur idéologie propre. En recherchant les causes de leur 
évolution, nous serons finalement amenés a poser le probléme des rela- 
tions entre le fabianisme et le communisme, ou plus exactement entre 
le fabianisme et la version du communisme 4 laquelle la Révolution 
russe donna naissance dans une société si peu préparée 4 tant d’égards a 


le recevoir. 
* KOK 


L’étude de la pensée politique de Sidney et Beatrice Webb conduit né- 
cessairement a analyser celle du fabianisme dont il est indispensable de 
dégager ici les grands traits. 

La Société fabienne est née en 1884 et le choix du nom qui lui fut 
donné est typique de la mentalité de ses fondateurs et de l’esprit qui 
Panima pendant la plus grande partie de son histoire. Il évoque en effet 
le souvenir d’un général romain, Quintus Fabius «Cunctator», le Tem- 
porisateur. Sans doute, la Société fabienne, dans sa déclaration de base, 
affirmait-elle qu’ «elle se compose de socialistes» 3 et prenait-elle posi- 


1 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), edited by M. I. Cole, Londres, 1956, p. 287. 

* The Webbs and their work; B. Drake, The Webbs and Soviet Communism, Londres, 
1949, p. 221. 

5 Cité par G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought; vol II, Marxism and Anarchism 
(1850-1890), Londres 1954, p. 125. 
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tion en faveur de «l’établissement d’une société ot sera assurée l’égalité 
des chances et od le pouvoir économique et les priviléges des individus 
et des classes seront abolis par l’appropriation collective et le contrdle 
démocratique des ressources économiques de la communauté».! Mais 
si par les buts qu’elle fixait 4 son action, la société se rattachait a la grande 
famille socialiste, — elle envoyait d’ailleurs des délégués aux Congrés de 
la Ile Internationale -, elle se différenciait on ne peut plus nettement 
des partis ouvriers britanniques ou continentaux, tant par sa compo- 
sition et son recrutement que par ses méthodes d’action. 

En ce qui concerne sa composition sociale, la Société fabienne était 
essentiellement et méme quasi-exclusivement une institution bour- 
geoise, ou plus précisément petite-bourgeoise. Au cours de ses premiétes 
années d’existence, elle ne compta qu’un seul ouvrier, W. L. Pease, 
auteur de la premiére brochure fabienne «Why Are the Many Poor?»,? 
Ne groupant, dix ans aprés sa fondation, que quelques centaines de 
membres,’ elle ne visait aucunement 4 rassembler les masses prolétati- 
ennes. C’était bien plus un cercle d’études qu’un parti politique. 

Les méthodes par lesquelles elle espérait contribuer 4 l’instauration 
du socialisme n’avaient, en effet, rien en commun avec l’action politique, 
telle qu’on l’entend ordinairement: «elle opérait, comme des francs- 
tireurs intellectuels, sur le flanc des armées politiques réguliéres» * et, 
selon le paragraphe final de sa déclaration de base, elle cherchait 4 
réaliser ses buts «par la diffusion d’idées socialistes..., ainsi que pat 
celle des connaissances relatives aux relations entre l’individu et la so- 
ciété, dans leur aspect économique, éthique et politique».5 Et un des 
membres les plus influents de la société, George B. Shaw, confirmait 
son caractére d’institution quasi-académique dans une brochure datant 
de 1884: «Les fabiens sont associés afin de diffuser les idées suivantes... 
et d’en discuter les conséquences pratiques».® 


Dans tout cela, il n’était naturellement pas question de lutte de classes, 
d’action politique autonome de la classe ouvriére ou de revendications 
économiques du prolétariat. De telles méthodes n’avaient rien en 
commun avec l’esprit de la Société fabienne, soit qu’elle les condamnit, 
plus ou moins implicitement, soit qu’elle les jugeat étrangéres a ses 
préoccupations. 


1G. D. H. Cole, The Fabian Society, Past and Present (Fabian Tract no. 258), Londres, 


1952, p. I. 

2G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, Vol. II, p. 107. 

3 Pour ses effectifs 4 cette Epoque, voir ibid, p. 127. 

4R. H. Tawney, The Webbs in Perspective, Londres, 1953, p. 5. 

5 Cité par G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, vol. II, p. 125. 
§ G. B. Shaw, A Manifesto (Fabian Tract no. 2), Londres, 1884. 
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Il ne pouvait guére en étre autrement étant donné les liens étroits qui 
rattachaient la plupart des fabiens au libéralisme, et plus particuliére- 
ment 4 son aile progressiste. Les théses purement réformistes de Sidney 
Webb, dont la personnalité fagonna trés rapidement l'ensemble du 
mouvement, l’engageaient d’ailleurs 4 utiliser les instruments institu- 
tionnels et politiques existants plutdét que d’en vouloir créer de nou- 
veaux. C’était l4 une de ses conceptions les plus fondamentales, une 
tactique fondée sur sa conception de |’évolution économique et poli- 
tique de la société capitaliste: la «permeation», l’infiltration des idées 
socialistes dans l’esprit des hommes et des institutions jusqu’a les en 
imprégner complétement par un processus lent et presque imperceptible. 

Le groupe politique qui semblait se préter le mieux a une telle in- 
filtration était Vaile radicale et progressiste du Parti libéral que le 
départ en 1886 de Joseph Chamberlain venait d’affaiblir, mais en méme 
temps d’épurer. L’action des fabiens et leurs liaisons n’étaient toutefois 
pas exclusivement orientées dans cette direction: ils ne dédaignaient 
pas se lier ni 4 des libéraux de plus orthodoxe obédience, ni méme a 
des conservateurs. 

Dans ces conditions, il ne faut pas s’étonner outre mesure du fait que 
les fabiens aient manifesté longtemps une réticence prononcée 4 lier 
leur sort 4 celui des groupes politiques socialistes en voie de formation. 
Le développement, a partir de 1889, d’un syndicalisme de type nou- 
veau, le «New Unionism», 4 la suite d’une augmentation du chémage 
et d’une vague d’agitations sociales spectaculaires, contribua puis- 
sament 4 l’apparition de ces groupes socialistes, dont le plus important, 
P«Independent Labour Party» (I.L.P.), fut fondé en 1893 par Keir 
Hardie. D’autre part, le refus de nombreux dirigeants libéraux d’ad- 
mettre des candidats ouvriers aux élections générales, candidats dits 
«Lib-Lab» bénéficiant des voix ouvriéres et de l’étiquette libérale, ren- 
forca la tendance qui aboutit finalement 4 l’autonomie politique du 
prolétariat anglais par la fondation du Labour Party. 


Dés la création du I. L. P., George B. Shaw déclara, au nom de la 
Société fabienne, que celle-ci n’avait nullement l’intention d’adhérer 
au nouveau parti et comptait poursuivre sa tactique d’infiltration en 
direction de tous les groupes politiques existants.1 

Pris individuellement, les fabiens, 4 Londres surtout, demeuraient au 
contraire fidéles au groupe progressiste que, sous la direction de Sidney 
Webb, ils formaient avec certains radicaux au London County Council, 
refusant de s’engager dans une action indépendante puisqu’aussi bien 


1G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, vol. II, p. 152. 
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«ils s’y comportaient bien plus en radicaux qu’en socialistes».1 Ep 
province, une telle attitude fut condamnée par de nombreux groupes 
fabiens qui se dissolvérent pour rejoindre purement et simplement le 
I.L.P. Au sein méme de la société, elle se heurtait réguliérement 4 de 
fortes oppositions. Ainsi, en 1906, alors que le Parti Travailliste venait 
de se fonder,? les tentatives pour y faire adhérer la Société fabienne 
échouérent. En 1915 encore, la majorité des membres refusa 
d’éliminer les fabiens adhérant au Parti Libéral. C’est en 1919 seulement, 
alors que la Société fabienne elle-méme ressentait les effets de la fiévre 
révolutionnaire qui balayait Europe, qu’elle consentit 4 modifier ses 
statuts et 4 adhérer formellement au Parti Travailliste. 

Ce n’est donc pas uniquement par ses tendances anti-marxistes que le 
fabianisme se séparait du socialisme. S’ilen partageait les buts lointains, 
il s’en distinguait fonciérement dans l’action pratique et quotidienne, 
Une telle divergence n’était naturellement pas fortuite. Elle ne tenait 
pas seulement a des questions de tactique, mais 4 des considérations 
idéologiques profondes que la théorie webbienne de |’évolution sociale 
exprime parfaitement.® 


MARCEL LIEBMAN 


* * * 


En qualifiant de «réformiste» la conception webbienne de |’évolution 
économique et politique, on n’en rend compte que trés imparfaitement. 
Il faut en effet apercevoir tout d’abord ce que le terme de réformisme 
contient d’ambiguité. On oppose généralement la «tendance réformis- 
te» a la «tendance révolutionnaire», comme si elles formaient deux 
tactiques entiérement distinctes de la lutte sociale et comme si elles s’ex- 
cluaient mutuellement. Or, des partis révolutionnaires ont pu se pro- 
clamer réformistes et, inversément, des partis réformistes se déclaret 
révolutionnaires, sans que de telles prétentions dussent nécessairement 
étre taxées de camouflage ou de démagogie. La lutte pour des réformes 
partielles dans le cadre d’un régime que l’on combat peut 4 la fois 
augmenter la combativité des masses militantes et révéler les limitations 
de ce régime. Il y a donc un réformisme révolutionnaire, comme il ya 
une réformisme anti-révolutionnaire, pour qui l’évolution progressive 
dune société suffit 4 en assurer la transformation harmonieuse et 
complete. 

Ce n’est pas assez de dire que les Webb appartiennent 4 ce dernier 
courant et ce n’est pas tant de réformisme qu’il faut parler dans leur cas 


1 Tbid., p. 121. 
2 Il naquit de la transformation du «Labour Representation Committee», fondé en 1900 
et représentant au Parlement des groupes ouvriers et socialistes autonomes. 

3 G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, vol. Il, pp. 126-7; B. Webb’s Diaries 
(1912-1924); ed. by M. I. Cole, Londres, 1952, p. 38. 
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que de gradualisme, avec ce que cette expression suggére quant au rythme 
de l’évolution sociale. Ce gradualisme se fonde sur une interprétation 
de histoire qui se rapproche a certains égards du marxisme, mais qui 
en diverge aussi sur des points fondamentaux. 

Pour Sidney et Beatrice Webb, comme pour Marx, le moteur de l’his- 
toire réside dans les phénoménes économiques, de telle sorte que, 
pour eux, les principaux artisans de la démocratie bourgeoise que con- 
nait ’ Angleterre ne sont pas les révolutionnaires de 1649 ou de 1689, 
mais les Watt et les Arkwright a qui l’on doit la révolution industrielle. 
D’autre part, et surtout, le capitalisme entraine une concentration in- 
dustrielle et financiére qui ouvre la voie 4 la socialisation des moyens 
de production, de distribution et d’échange. Ainsi, le socialisme se 
trouve dans le sens de l’histoire; il s’y inscrit comme une phase né- 
cessaire que la réalité présente annonce déja, au sein méme du monde 
capitaliste. 

Dans l’essai qu’il écrivit en 1887 pour la Société fabienne, «Facts for 
Socialism», Sidney Webb présente le socialisme comme un régime 
réalisant pleinement des tendances existant dans le cadre du capitalisme 
et s’y épanouissant progressivement.? Cette conception s’accusera plus 
tard et sera élaborée de maniére plus explicite. Ainsi, dans le chapitre 
qu'il écrivit pour les «Fabian Essays on Socialism», S. Webb déclarait 
deux ans plus tard: «Les principes du socialisme contemporain ne sont 
que l’affirmation consciente et ouverte de conceptions d’organisation 
sociale qui ont, pour une large part, déja été inconsciemment adoptées. 
L’histoire économique de ce siécle offre un bilan presque continu des 
progrés du socialisme».® 

Un point de vue aussi optimiste s’exprimait fréquemment sous la 
plume de Sidney Webb a cette Epoque de sa carriére. En 1894, il estimait 
que «le jeune politicien, qui, il y a vingt ans encore, était un individua- 
liste convaincu, est aujourd’hui un collectiviste empiriste.... Il attend 
de Pavenir une économie toujours plus collectivisée».* 

Dés lors, il va de soi que la révolution ne peut étre qu’un boule- 
versement inutile puisque tout semble si heureusement disposé a pré- 
parer le triomphe progressif, graduel jusqu’a étre imperceptible, du 
socialisme. Certain jour, les plus perspicaces des citoyens découvriront 
que, depuis quelques années déja, le collectivisme a définitivement 
supplanté l’entreprise privée, sans que personne ne s’en soit apergu. 


1 Fabian Essays on Socialism, S. Webb, The Historic Basis of Socialism, Londres, 1889, 
p. 41. 

*G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, vol. II, p. 109. 

8§, Webb, Fabian Essays on Socialism, p. 31. 

4§. Webb, Socialism, True and False (Fabian Tract no. 51), Londres, 1894, reédité en 1907, 
p. 8 
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Le «catastrophisme marxiste» ne se concilie absolument pas avec 
d’aussi linéaires perspectives. Et, en effet, nul socialiste ne dénonga plus 
que Sidney et Beatrice Webb l’inutilité sanglante des révolutions. Fon- 
damentalement, ils croyaient et souhaitaient que la socialisation de l’in- 
dustrie se réalise sans qu’il faille bouleverser l’appareil économique, 
politique et social de la société. 

Pour eux, «la transformation soudaine et simultanée d’une société 
individualiste en société collectiviste n’est ni possible, ni concevable»,? 
Toute révolution apparait dés lors comme une entreprise criminelle: 
évoquant une conférence qu’elle venait de donner, Beatrice Webb écri- 
vait dans son Journal, 4 la date du 14 novembre 1915, que «l’Esprit de 
révolte qui recourt 4 la violence....... (est) de la méme nature que!’Esprit 
de la guerre. La violence révolutionnaire, tout comme les guertres in- 
ternationales, sont la manifestation d’un désir d’imposer 4 autrui sa 
volonté».? La révolution, inutile «car ’urne électorale a rendu les bar- 
ricades désuétes» 4 est donc aussi immorale que la guerre. Méme la 
Révolution frangaise de 1789 n’a pas trouvé grace aux yeux des Webb, 
puisque, a les en croire, «elle a retardé d’un siécle les progrés de la 
démocratie politique en Angleterre».5 

S’ils étaient moins sévéres pour la lutte des classes, ils ne la repous- 
saient pas moins formellement parce qu’elle constitue selon eux «un 
sabotage et un gaspillage».® En 1923 encore, il ne voyaient de reméde 4 
la crise du monde occidental qu’ils identifiaient a celle du capitalisme, 
que dans une meilleure compréhension de la part des ouvriers et des 
patrons de leurs véritables intéréts. Telle était la portée de l’appel par 
lequel ils terminaient leur analyse de la «Décadence de la Civilisation 
Capitaliste».? 


Ayant repoussé la révolution et la guerre des classes comme instruments 
d’édification du socialisme, les Webb n’optérent méme pas pour la mé- 
thode plus orthodoxe des luttes électorales. Si on examine leur apport 
fondamentalal’histoire politique dela Grande-Bretagne contemporaine, 
on apercoit qu’il consiste principalement en une immense ceuvre 
de description et d’analyse d’institutions sociales et économiques et, 


1§. Webb, The Root of Labour Unrest (Fabian Tract no. 196), Londres, 1920, p. 15. 
2S. Webb, Socialism, True and False, p. 3. Voir aussi: S. and B. Webb, A Constitution for 
the Socialist Commonwealth of Great-Britain, Londres, 1920, p. 104-5. 

3 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1912-1924), p. 48. 

4S. and B. Webb, What Syndicalism means, Londres, 1912, p. 139. 

5 M. I. Cole, Beatrice Webb, Londres, 1945, p. 166 ou l’auteur cite une lettre de Beatrice 
Webb. 

6 S. and B. Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, Londres, 1923, p. 164. 

7 Tbid., p. 177. 
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sur le plan pratique, dans la mise en ceuvre constante et systématique 
de leur influence personnelle au service de leurs idées. Nous avons déja 
défini la tactique d’infiltration («permeation») dont ils furent les prin- 
cipaux protagonistes et qu’ils pratiquérent souvent avec bonheur. Il 
s’'agissait, avons-nous dit, d’imprégner d’idées — plutét que d’idéaux — 
socialistes des hommes et des institutions jugés perméables 4 une telle 
pénétration. A cette fin, les Webb faisaient feu de tout bois et si l’on ne 
craignait d’user d’un terme plus péjoratif que celui de «permeation», 
on dirait qu’ils n’hésitaient pas toujours 4 recourir 4 V’intrigue. Car, si 
sut le plan des conceptions et des ceuvres théoriques, V’infiltration se 
faisait au moyen d’une abondante production littéraire et scientifique 
et d’un nombre incalculable de conférences, au niveau des réalités quo- 
tidiennes, elle prenait volontiers la forme de réceptions et de diners od 
tout l’art de la maitresse de maison consistait 4 placer ses invités de 
marque de telle facon qu’ils fussent disponibles pour le travail d’en- 
doctrinement auquel on comptait les soumettre. C’est Beatrice Webb 
elleeméme qui raconte comment, ayant convié 4 diner Arthur James 
Balfour, le célébre homme d’Etat conservateur, elle entreprit de 
«’amuser et de ’intéresser, de saisir toute occasion pour lui insuffler la 
bonne parole ainsi que les données concernant la situation de l’in- 
struction publique a Londres».1 

De leur maniére d’appliquer la tactique de «permeation», on a pu 
écrire que «tout au long de leur longue et étonnante carriére, ils ne 
cessérent de tirer les ficelles et de tisser leur toile de facon 4 faire passer 
un de leurs projets de loi.... ou de ‘conditionner’ l’esprit de ceux qui 
avaient le pouvoir».? 

Leurs efforts étaient souvent couronnés de succés et des ministres 
conservateurs, tels que Roseberry et Balfour, sans attendre que les Webb 
les entreprennent, allaient eux-mémes au devant de leurs conseils. Ainsi, 
la loi sur ’enseignement que fit voter Balfour en 1903, et qui, soit dit 
en passant, accordait des priviléges importants aux écoles confession- 
nelles dépendant de l’Eglise anglicane, lui fut directement inspirée par 
Sidney Webb.° 

On constate ainsi que le «réformisme» des Webb empruntait pour se 
téaliser des voies que le plus modéré des sociaux-démocrates n’aurait 
pu approuver. La tribune du Parlement les intéressait moins que ses 
couloirs ; les campagnes électorales les laissérent longtemps indifférents 


1 Cité par G. B. Oxnam, Personalities in Social Reform. The Scholar as Social Reformer: 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, New-York, s.d., p. 41. 

*L. Woolf, The Political Thought and the Webbs, dans: The Webbs and their Work, 
P. 257. 

3R.C. D. Ensor, Permeation, dans: The Webbs and their Work, p. 69. 
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et si les masses ouvriéres, finalement, devaient bénéficier de leurs 
efforts, elles n’entraient pas pour autant dans leurs jeux et leurs calculs, 
Elles n’apparaissaient que comme l’objet, mais en aucune maniéte 
comme le sujet d’une action politique revendicative. 


En définitive, s’il fallait qualifier le socialisme de Sidney et Beatrice 
Webb tel qu’il se dégage de leurs grandes ceuvres théoriques, de leurs 
déclarations et de leur action, on pourrait suggérer une forme nouvelle 
de la doctrine socialiste qui leur appartiendrait en propre. II ne s’agirait 
ni d’un «socialisme réformiste» dont ils n’eurent évidemment jamais le 
monopole, ni d’un «socialisme académique» parce que leur action 
dépassa largement les limites de l’analyse sociologique et des travaux de 
cabinet, mais bien davantage d’un «socialisme institutionnel». 

Etablissant dans «Our Partnership» le bilan de sa carriére et de celle 
de son mari, Beatrice Webb écrit qu’«en tant que chercheuts scienti- 
fiques, nous nous consacrames 4 |’étude des institutions sociales» ? et 
il est vrai que, grace 4 eux, la connaissance des institutions sociales 
qu’ils étudiérent devint, pour la premiére fois, scientifique.” Cet intérét 
primordial accordé a des institutions socio-économiques, telles que 
les syndicats, les coopératives et les pouvoirs locaux, se com- 
prend d’autant mieux que, pour eux, le progrés politique et social 
réalisé en Angleterre au cours du XIXéme siécle est di essentiellement 
au développement et a l’adaptation «d’institutions adéquates».? Quant 
4 la poursuite de ce progrés, il dépend, toujours selon eux, de l’ajus- 
tement de ces institutions aux nécessités nouvelles. 

Dans «A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great- 
Britain» les Webb, affirmant que la condition de homme est déter- 
minée par l’environnement od il s’insére, précisent que «de tous les 
éléments qui composent cet environnement...., le plus important n’est 
ni le climat, ou les famines..., mais les institutions qu’engendre chaque 
société». Et ils concluent: «C’est précisément parce que le facteur déter- 
minant du milieu est constitué par nos institutions sociales que l’avenit 
de notre civilisation dépend de nous-mémes. Nous pouvons faconnet 
nos institutions de telle fagon qu’elles donnent naissance 4 la société 
conforme 4 nos désirs».* 

Et, en effet, ils tentérent avant tout de se rapprocher de la société 
socialiste 4 laquelle ils aspiraient en agissant sur les institutions les plus 
appropriées, selon eux, réalisercette évolution :syndicats,coopératives, 
pouvoirs locaux. Ils s’intéressérent moins aux hommes qu’aux fonc- 


1L. Woolf, op. cit., p. 252. 
2 Ibid., p. 254. 
3S. and B. Webb, What is Socialism? dans: The New Statesman, 6.9.1913. 








* S. and B. Webb, A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great-Britain, p. 99. | 
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tions; 4 l’administration autant qu’a la politique et bien moins aux 
masses, en tout cas, qu’aux organisations qui les encadrent. Ce«socia- 
lisme institutionnel» s’adressait 4 une élite d’organisateurs, d’admini- 
strateurs et d’experts. C’est sa composante bureaucratique. Il préten- 
dait s’édifier par la recherche sociologique davantage que par |’action 
dune classe. C’est sa composante scientifique. Nous verrons que 
Bureaucratie et Science sont des constantes que I’on retrouve, 4 des 
degrés divers, dans toute I’ ceuvre des Webb. Elles interviennent, entre 
autres, dans l’explication de leur «conversion» au communisme 
soviétique. 
* * * 


On devine quels sentiments Sidney et Beatrice Webb vouérent 4 la 
Révolution d’Octobre quand elle éclata dans une Europe décimée par 
la guerre. Ils ne pouvaient que la condamner et ils hésitérent d’autant 
moins 4 le faire que le triomphe communiste et la Paix de Brest- 
Litovsk qui en résulta déforgaient, 4 premiére vue du moins, le camp 
allié dans sa lutte contre les Empires d’Europe Centrale. 

L’attitude des Webb, au cours de la premiére guerre mondiale, fut sans 
équivoque, encore qu’il faille distinguer ici celle de Beatrice et celle de 
Sidney.1 Ce dernier, sans appartenir au clan des socialistes anglais les 
plus chauvins ot s’illustrait Hyndman, n’en avait pas moins assumé 
les exigences d’un patriotisme intransigeant. Sa femme, quant 4 elle, en 
paraissait plus détachée sans pour autant éprouver la moindre sym- 
pathie pour les socialistes pacifistes. 

Ainsi donc, Vhostilité des Webb 4 la Révolution bolchévique se fonda, 
dés 1917, dans le chef de Sidney surtout, sur des raisons stratégiques 
autant qu’idéologiques. C’est ce qui explique qu’avec une minorité de 
ditigeants travaillistes, Sidney Webb se prononca en 1918 en faveur 
dune intervention militaire alli¢ée pour écraser les communistes.? 

Pour apprécier pleinement des dispositions aussi agressives, il faut 
noter que, dans leur trés grande majorité, les chefs travaillistes de 
Pépoque se gardérent bien d’adopter une position aussi tranchée. Sans 
doute, des hommes comme Snowden et comme Ramsay MacDonald 
surtout, manifestérent-ils pendant quelque temps envers les bolchéviks 
une sympathie qui s’expliquait exclusivement par leur pacifisme.® Mais 


1 Pour l’attitude des Webb 4 l’égard de la guerre et du patriotisme, voir Beatrice Webb’s 
Diaries (1912-1924), p. 26, p. 33, p. 46-7; ainsi que M. I. Cole, Préface 4 Beatrice Webb’s 
Diaries (1912-1924), p. 9. ‘ 

*§.R. Graubart, British Labour and the Russian Revolution, Cambridge (Mass.), 1956, 
p. 110-112. 

3 Pour attitude deR. MacDonald, voir M. Liebman, Ramsay MacDonald et la Révolution 
tusse dans: Revue de I|’Institut de Sociologie, Bruxelles 1956, pp. 547-576 
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le leader du parti lui-méme, Arthur Henderson, bien qu’ancien mi- 
nistre du gouvernement Lloyd George et rallié 4 la politique de guerre 
du pays, n’hésitait pas pour autant 4 exprimer aux ouvriers russes sa 
solidarité et 4 approuver, en substance, la paix de Brest-Litovsk.! La 
position de Sidney Webb a l’égard des communistes n’avait donc rien 
de modéré, ni de «centriste.» II se situait 4 ’extréme-droite du mouve- 
ment travailliste. 

Dans les années qui suivirent la Révolution d’Octobre, cette hosti- 
lité, pour étre moins avérée, ne se relacha pas pour autant. Comme 
nous l’avons vu, les Webb n’hésitérent pas un instant 4 adhérer 4 la Ile 
Internationale reconstituée ot ils firent partie de la majorité fonciéte- 
ment anti-communiste. Cette hostilité se passe de justification. Elle est 
inscrite dans la philosophie méme des Webb, dés lors qu’on fait ab- 
straction de certains de ses caractéres secondaires, mais non pour 
autant négligeables, qui eurent tout loisir d’affleurer par la suite. Tout 
au plus, peut-on noter que cette inimitié 4 ’égard des communistes 
russes était d’autant plus profonde qu’aux yeux des Webb, leur révo- 
lution apparaissait comme le triomphe de l’anarcho-syndicalisme 
auquel ils avaient toujours voué une haine sans réserve. Dans «The 
Decay of Capitalist Civilisation», ils résument a ce propos une opinion 
qui se retrouve dans nombre de leurs écrits: «Lénine eut l’occasion 
dans la Russie de 1918 et de 1919 de réaliser une grande partie des 
principes de Bakounine».? 


Caractérisant cet anti-communisme, Margaret Cole affirme qu’«il est 
aussi absolu que les membres les plus anti-communistes du Parti Tra- 
vailliste et des Syndicats eussent pu le souhaiter».® 

Et en effet, le bolchévisme est tantét qualifié par Beatrice Webb 
d’«épidémie»,* tantdt d’«entreprise ténébreuse».® L’Etat soviétique est 
patfois qualifié d’«Rtat tyran»,® parfois dénoncé comme un «capita- 
lisme d’Etat de caractére bureaucratique».? Les méfaits du bolchévisme 
sont comparés aux pites excés du capitalisme lors de la croissance in- 
dustrielle en Angleterre. Quant 4 la dictature du prolétariat, 4 en 
croite les Webb, «elle est certainement une dictature.. mais comme 
avant la Révolution, le prolétariat la subit».® 


1S. R. Graubart, op. cité, p. 51-55. 

2S. and B. Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, p. 77. 
3M. 1. Cole, Beatrice Webb, p. 166. 

4 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1912-1924), 29.7.1918, p. 129. 

5 Tbid., 21.1.1918, p. 107. 

8 Ibid., 1.7.1921, p. 183. 

7B. Webb, dans: The Fabian News, juin 1921. 

8S. and B. Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, p. 77. 
9 Ibid, p. 161. 
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Il se passera encore une dizaine d’années avant que l’épidémie bol- 
chévique ne se muat en «civilisation soviétique». Entre-temps, les 
Webb conserveront longtemps encore leur animosité envers l’Union 
soviétique. Elle s’exprime tout au long du Journal de Beatrice que des 
remarques anti-soviétiques émaillent jusqu’en 1927. Ses critiques — qui, 
notons-le, ne prennent la forme que d’observations incidentes sans 
s’intégrer dans une analyse quelque peu poussée des faits — tournent 
autour de deux thémes: l’assimilation du communisme russe au 
fascisme italien et leur condamnation commune; l’application au 
systeme soviétique de l’épithéte d’«autocratie dogmatique».? Le tout 
culminant dans cet anathéme lancé publiquement par Beatrice et que 
nous citions au début de cette étude: «La révolution russe est le plus 
grand malheur de l’histoire du mouvement ouvrier». 


* *K OK 


Si la «conversion» des Webb ne fut révélée au grand public qu’en no- 
vembte 1935, lorsque parut leur monumental ouvrage «Soviet Com- 
munism: A New Civilisation?», tous ceux qui en connaissaient les 
auteurs la savaient acquise depuis plusieurs années déja. Avant méme 
leur arrivée en Russie, en mai 1932, le retournement avait été opéré et 
G.D.H. Cole, dans un essai qu’il publia pendant que les Webb sillon- 
naient l'Union soviétique, prédisait qu’ils en reviendraient enthou- 
siasmés.® 

C’est qu’a partir d’une date que Margaret Cole situe aux environs du 
milieu de l’année 1930,4 Beatrice Webb s’intéressait avec une curiosité 
de plus en plus passionnée 4 la Russie, lisant tous les livres, favorables 
et défavorables, traitant du Nouvel Ordre qui y avait été établi par la 
Révolution. 

En 1930, elle vivait dans une retraite relative, éloignée des affaires 
publiques autant que le lui permettait la situation de Sidney. Celui-ci 
était depuis 1929 Secrétaire aux Colonies dans le deuxiéme Cabinet 
MacDonald. Et tandis que Sidney se débattait avec les problémes que 
Padministration coloniale britannique rencontrait au Kenya et en Pa- 
lestine, Beatrice éprouvait un sentiment de découragement toujours 
plus marqué devant le marasme de la politique anglaise et ’impuissance 
du Labour Party 4 y porter reméde. Ce découragement confinait 


1 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 5.12.1925, p. 80; 30.6.1926, p. 10; 18.7.1927, p. 147. 

2 Thid., 21.6.1925, p. 64; 30.6.1926, p. 106; 28.7.1927, Pp. 147. 

3G. D. H. Cole, Persons and Prophets: The Webbs and the New Order, Londres, 1938, 
Pp. 321-332. 

4M. I. Cole, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, Londres, 1955, p. 42. 
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souvent au dégoit et le désarroi qu’il révélait chez une femme qui, jus- 
qu’alors, s’était entiérement consacrée aux affaires publiques de son 
pays, constitue un facteur psychologique important dans la découverte 
de VU.R.S.S. par les Webb. On notera d’ailleurs que de Sidney et 
Beatrice, ce fut de toute évidence cette derniére qui entraina son 
partenaire vers des horizons idéologiques auxquels il songeait moins 
encore qu’elle-méme. 

Le Journal de Beatrice Webb révéle abondamment s¢'s croissantes 
inquiétudes morales et politiques. Moralement, elle se sentait toujours 
davantage frustrée dans un désir de pureté que l’Age semble avoir 
aiguisé. Dés 1925, elle avouait ses troubles de conscience: «Le monde 
d’aujourd’hui offre beaucoup trop d’agréments aux membres du Parti 
Travailliste (elle visait certainement ses dirigeants bien plus que ses 
militants) quien réalité appartiennent maintenant a laclasse dirigeante»,! 
Le théme est abandonné pendant quelques années mais revient plu- 
sieurs fois sous sa plume en 1931, a l’époque critique ot elle découvrit 
la Russie: «Tout le gouvernement [travailliste] et nous deux aussi, 
devons admettre que notre solidarité pour les chOmeurs ne résiste pas 
aux effets du confort dans lequel nous vivons et de la liberté dont nous 
jouissons».? Et encore: «Ce qui a fait la perte du Gouvernement tra- 
vailliste, ce n’est pas seulement l’ignorance et l’absence de volonté,... 
mais aussi le fait que ses membres ont accepté de mener l’existence des 
classes riches et aristocratiques. // est impossible a ceux qui vivent dans le 
faste et Dopulence au sein méme dune société mistrable a’ édifier un Etat 
égalitaire» 8 

A ces sentiments de frustration venait s’ajouter l’angoisse que lui 
inspirait la conviction de la décadence du monde occidental, et de son 
pays en particulier. Ce déclin de l’Angleterre est affirmé 4 maintes 
reprises dans son Journal, parfois sous forme de crainte, mais égale- 
ment comme une décevante constatation.* Le sort du monde lui parais- 
sait devoir dépendre de la compétition entre les Etats-Unis capitalistes 
et la Russie communiste, la Grande-Bretagne elle-méme ne faisant 
figure que de pion sur l’échiquier.5 En outre, elle avait depuis long- 
temps perdu toute confiance en ce Parti Travailliste dont elle avait 
contribué 4 modeler le visage. La déception qu’il lui causait s’expri- 
mait par des remarques acerbes que ne tempéraient ni les nuances, ni 
Pindulgence. Dés avant 1931, avant donc I’échec retentissant du 


1 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 12.2.1925, p. 56. 

2 Thid., 18.8.1931. p. 275. 

3 Ibid, 28.10.1931, p. 295. 

4 Tbid., 18.5.1926, p. 99; 31.5.1926, p. 103; 30.6.1926, p. 107; 29.11.1928, p. 186. 
5 Thid., 23.9.1931, p. 291. 
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deuxiéme cabinet MacDonald, Beatrice Webb jugeait le Labour Party 
sans ressort et sans possibilité. Ses dirigeants appartiennent aux classes 
gouvernantes, «mais le Parti est incapable de gouverner».1 Leur 
présence au pouvoir «est une absurdité».? Toujours 4 propos des 
leaders socialistes anglais, elle avait noté dés 1925 que «le Parti 
Travailliste est sans direction... (Parmi ses chefs) ceux qui ont du 
courage sont sans intelligence et ceux qui font preuve d’intelligence 
manquent de courage» ; * et que «la mauvaise situation du Parti est due 
ala distance qui sépare la classe ouvriére de ses chefs, installés dans 
leur confort».4 

Cette critique ne se limitait pas au mouvement socialiste anglais: «Le 
mouvement ouvrier est tombé bien bas dans tous les pays capitalistes», 
écrivait Beatrice Webb en 1931; «sur le plan des individus ainsi que 
comme force politique, il a cessé de compter, aussi bien aux Etats-Unis 
qu’en Europe et jusqu’en Australie et en Asie».5 

Ainsi, face au capitalisme dont la crise économique et la situation 
sociale des Etats-Unis révélaient plus que jamais les imperfections et 
Vinjustice, il ne restait plus qu’une puissance, celle du communisme 
russe. Telle était la conclusion plus ou moins nettement formulée 4 
laquelle Beatrice avait abouti. Il lui restait 4 faire admettre ces vues 
pessimistes par Sidney et 4 étudier ce communisme soviétique, comme 
ils avaient analysé les institutions et la décadence de la société capitaliste. 


Sidney Webb est longtemps demeuré confiant dans les possibilités du 
socialisme occidental et, plus généralement de la démocratie parlemen- 
taire. En 1923, il avait prononcé, lors de son élection comme 
Président du Parti Travailliste, une adresse demeurée fameuse ot il 
avait déclaré une fois de plus que «de tous cétés, des parties de notre 
programme [socialiste] ont déja été mises 4 exécution par les conseils 
municipaux, par les conseils de comté et par le gouvernement lui- 
méme... Toute la nation s’est imprégnée de socialisme sans méme 
s’en rendre compte».® La théorie et la tactique de la «permeation» 
conservaient tous leurs droits. 

Tandis que Beatrice lui faisait part de son scepticisme quant a 
Pavenir du socialisme occidental, Sidney tentait de la rassurer en ré- 
affirmant que «nous glisserons vers un Etat égalitaire, comme nous 
avons glissé vers la démocratie... Les discours révolutionnaires 


lTbid., 22.6.1925, p. 653 5.4.1927, Pp. 137. 

*Thid., 16.9.1925, p. 71. 

3 Tbid., 16.9.1925, p. 71. 

‘ Thid., 

5 Tbid., 25.12.1931, p. 296. 

6 Labour Party, Report of the 23d Annual Conference, Londres, 1923, p. 179. 
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peuvent retarder une telle évolution, mais ne peuvent l’empécher» 
sans pour autant parvenir 4 la convaincre. Beatrice elle-méme notait 
qu’«il [Sidney] croit toujours que l’infiltration des autres partis par le 
fabianisme constitue le moyen le plus rapide pour établir un gouver- 
nement vraiment socialiste».? En 1926, il «se moquait des craintes»de sa 
femme: «Méme si la faillite de Europe devait se réaliser, il resterait 
toujours les Etats-Unis (dont) la puissance ne sera pas paralysée par nos 
conflits sociaux et nos atermoiments».’ Et jusqu’en 1931, elle notait que 
Sidney croyait toujours dans ses théories de lente et imperceptible 
évolution vers le socialisme, tandis qu’elle-méme se «prend 4 douter 
de l’inévitabilité du gradualisme et méme de sa possibilité».4 

Sans nous arréter davantage sur cette divergence de vues qui se ré- 
sorba rapidement et largement en faveur des théses de Beatrice, indi- 
quons cependant que Sidney était trop engagé dans l’action politique, 
notamment entre 1929 et 1931, pendant qu’il exergait ses fonctions 
de ministre, pour se livrer aux méditations et aux recherches qu’im- 
pliquait la remise en cause d’un anti-soviétisme considéré comme 
allant de soi. 


Beatrice, au contraire, s’inquiétait et se documentait, soit par d’abon- 
dantes lectures, soit par des entretiens avec des partisans et des ad- 
versaires du communisme. En 1930, George B. Shaw, revenant de 
Russie, avait proclamé son enthousiasme, non sans influencer ses amis 
Sidney et surtout Beatrice.5 Les Webb, en outre, s’étaient pris d’amitié 
pour l’ambassadeur de |’Union soviétique 4 Londres et pour sa femme. 
Ils se fréquentaient assidument, échangeaient leurs opinions, les Webb 
recevant du diplomate plus qu’ils ne donnaient en retour. Tant et si 
bien qu’en juillet 1931, Beatrice notait que l’ambassade russe «est le 
seul endroit ot je me sente a l’aise».® 

Sa «conversion» était déja un fait acquis. Plusieurs autres remarques 
et annotations du Journal révélent 4 quel point cette admiration 
fraichement éclose pour l’Union soviétique avait été rapidement in- 
tégrée a la personnalité de Beatrice Webb, dont l’esprit était disponible 
pour de nouvelles allégeances. 

En juin 1930 déja, comparant les deux grandes forces rivales, le capi- 
talisme anglo-saxon et le communisme soviétique, elle écrivait que 
«tant pour leur foi et leur sincérité qu’en ce qui concerne le dévouement 


1 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 16.9.1925, p. 71. 
2 Tbid., 19.9.1925, p. 73. 

3 Ibid., 18.5.1926, p. 99. 

4 Thid., 12.2.1931, p. 269. 

5 Tbid., préface de M. I. Cole, p. XVI. 

6 Tbid., 13.7.1931, p. 275. 
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au bien public... la classe dirigeante russe semble supérieure aux 
gouvernants anglo-saxons».! En aott de la méme année, répliquant, en 
présence de l’ambassadeur soviétique, 4 Philip Snowden, Chancelier 
de l’Echiquier travailliste ,qui se plaignait des ouvriers anglais toujours 
insatisfaits et revendiquant des salaires toujours plus élevés et des 
avantages sociaux toujours plus considérables, Beatrice Webb s’écri- 
ait: «Ah, Mr. Snowden, vous n’arriverez pas 4 faire travailler louvrier 
anglais plus durement et pour un salaire moins élevé tant qu’il verra le 
patronat vivre dans le luxe. C’est l’égalité des revenus qui permet au 
gouvernement soviétique de demander et d’obtenir de la part de 
Pouvrier russe une plus grande énergie au travail et davantage de 
sacrifices; les ouvriers russes savent quils travaillent non pour les 
enfants des autres, mais pour leurs propres enfants».? 

Finalement, elle déclarait au terme d’une évolution dont la rapidité 
offrait au gradualisme d’antan le démenti le plus cinglant: «Nous 
sommes aux cdtés de la Russie». Et, en effet, Sidney, une fois débarrassé 
des responsabilités et des charges ministérielles, avait retrouvé le temps 
et la liberté d’esprit nécessaires pour partager les préoccupations de 
Beatrice d’abord, ses aspirations et sa foi ensuite. 

En mai 1932, Sidney et Beatrice Webb s’embarquaient pour la Russie. 
Des janvier de cette année, Beatrice reconnaissait qu’ils s’y ren- 
daient animés d’un préjugé en faveur de son régime,® encore qu’elle 
parit décidée 4 appliquer a l’étude des institutions soviétiques l’esprit 
de critique objective caractéristique de leur ceuvre sociologique.* 


* * * 


Nous n’entreprendrons pas ici d’analyser dans leur totalité, et moins 
encore de résumer, les quelque douze cents pages d’un texte extréme- 
ment dense que constitue le retentissant livre de Sidney et Beatrice 
Webb «Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation». Nous nous attache- 
rons toutefois 4 en dégager le plus fidélement possible les chapitres et les 
thémes qui nous paraissent les plus significatifs, en distinguant l’aspect 
purement descriptif des prises de position personnelles pour insister 
davantage sur ces derniéres. 

La premiére partie de I’ ceuvre, qui dans les deux premiéres éditions 
en formait le premier volume, est essentiellement descriptive et, de 
maniére fouillée, analyse les principales institutions soviétiques. Une 


1 Thid., 22.6.1930, p. 246. 

? Tbid., 3.8.1930, p. 249. 

3 Tbid., 4.1.1932, p. 2983 5.4.1932, 0. 305. 
*Tbid., 25.12.1931, p. 296. 
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importance particuliére est accordée aux syndicats et au Parti commu- 
niste. 

En ce qui concerne les syndicats soviétiques, les auteurs rendent 
compte abondamment des controverses qui divisérent le Parti dans les 
années 1920. Les théses de Tomski réclamant une relative autonomie 
des syndicats par rapport a l’Etat y sont largement exposées.! On sait 
qu’elles furent mises en échec et que la volonté centralisatrice et 
étatiste de Staline lemporta. Pourtant, dans leur description des 
rouages et des fonctions des syndicats, Sidney et Beatrice Webb n’ex- 
plicitent nullement et ne commentent absolument pas cet «embti- 
gadement» des institutions syndicales dans l’appareil étatique. La chose 
leur parait au contraire naturelle et justifiée par la disparition du 
patronat et absence de tout antagonisme de classes en Russie: les 
délégués syndicaux en U.R.S.S. ne doivent pas affronter un «parti 
ennemi» et les conflits sociaux s’y résolvent donc 4 l’amiable. Sans 
doute, surgit-il parfois des «divergences de vue» entre les ouvriers et 
la direction de leur usine, mais la conciliation est assurée, de telle sorte 
que «la suspension du travail par la gréve est pratiquement inconnue».? 
La collaboration des syndicats 4 la réalisation du Plan est largement 
examinée et favorablement commentée, de méme que la large parti- 
cipation des ouvriers 4 la vie syndicale et aux fonctions qu’elle implique. 
Dans l’ensemble et pour l’ensemble de ce chapitre, on trouve un 
examen approfondi et abondamment documenté, mais qui péche par 
un simplisme et une acceptation tacite de données et de structures de 
base dont les liaisons avec l’institution étudiée sont mentionnées, mais 
sans qu’il en soit dégagé les conséquences pourtant fondamentales. 

Le Parti communiste fait l’objet d’une étude plus minutieuse encore, 
tant en ce qui concerne son histoire que son organisation et que son 
esprit. Les Webb lui reconnaissent 4 la fois la vocation et la responsa- 
bilité de la direction des affaires publiques et analysent sa structure 
cOnique: une base large et démocratique se restreignant 4 mesure qu’on 
approche du sommet autoritaire dont découlent les ordres, les direc- 
tives et l’orientation politique.* Les auteurs considérent que l’existence 
et l’autorité du Parti sont «les caractéristiques dominantes du Commu- 
nisme soviétique» et ne cachent pas que «la concentration des pouvoirs 


en un corps aussi discipliné a ses inconvénients» ; d’autant plus que les | 


congrés du Parti ont cessé d’étre annuels et ne se tiennent plus que 
rarement et de maniére irréguliére et que le Comité central qui, d’aprés 


1B. and. S. Webb, Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation, 3e éd., Londres, 1944, | 


PP. 130-132. 
2 Tbid., p. 575 et p. 143. 
3 Ibid., p. 320. 
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les Statuts, devrait renseigner les organes du Parti sur ses travaux, ne 
se conforme pas 4 cette régle et entoure ses délibérations du secret le 
plus strict.1 Ces entorses graves au principe de la démocratie ne sou- 
lévent de la part des auteurs aucun commentaire et n’empéchent pas 
Beatrice Webb d’écrire dans sa préface a la 3e édition que «le Parti 
communiste... est démocratique dans sa structure interne puisqu’un 
congrés annuel y élit un Comité central qui, 4 son tour, désigne le 
Politbureau et les autres organes du Parti». Notons ici que cette 
préface developpe un point de vue plus favorable encore 4 l’U.R.S.S. 
que le livre lui-méme. Il faut y voir le signe de l’évolution des opinions 
des Webb sur la Russie aprés la premiére édition de leur ouvrage; mais 
il ne faut pas non plus perdre de vue que cette préface fut écrite en fé- 
vrier 1942, alors que |’Union soviétique, alli¢ée aux Puissances occi-. 
dentales, subissait tout le poids de l’agression hitlérienne et jouissait, 
dans les milieux de gauche surtout, d’un regain extréme de popularité. 


Dans l’ensemble, Sidney et Beatrice Webb font l’éloge du Parti com- 
muniste d’U.R.S.S. qu’ils présentent comme «l’instrument grace 
auquel une é/ite politique, intellectuelle et législative a été donnée au 
peuple soviétique, élite qui le dirige par son dévouement désintéressé, 
sa formation supérieure et son sens des réalités ... et guide ses premiers 
pas incertains dans les voies de la liberté».? 

Cet éloge se complete et se justifie par le portrait du «membre-type» 
du Parti communiste ou sont dégagés les mobiles qui, selon les Webb, 
commandent son action et qui sont, en premier lieu, la foi dans la jus- 
tesse de la cause et dans l’avenir du régime ainsi que le souci légitime 
d’exercer une influence et d’épanouir pleinement sa personnalité. Les 
purges, qui réguliérement éclairent les rangs du Parti, auraient pour 
principal, sinon pour exclusif, objet d’en éloigner les opportunistes et 
d’en conserver une pureté morale confinant au puritanisme.® 

Ces appréciations flatteuses ne se comprennent qu’en tenant compte 
de ’espoir, assez vague, mais cependant certain, que Beatrice Webb 
nourrissait depuis longtemps de voir se créer en Occident un parti, 
trés différent de ’image qu’offraient les mouvements socialistes, et qui 
aurait hérité des ordres religieux la foi, le désintéressement et la 
discipline.* 

Cette analyse des structures et du rdle du Parti communiste soviétique 
est liée aux théses que défendent les Webb concernant la démocratie en 


lIbid., p. 908., p. 281, p. 284. 

2B. Webb, Préface a la 3¢ éd. de Soviet Communism, p. XX. 
* Ibid., p. XX XIX. 

4 Soviet Communism, pp. 288-290. 
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Russie. Les auteurs de «Soviet Communism» s’emploient en effet 4 
démontrer que le régime en vigueur en U.R.S.S. constitue une démo- 
cratie, en aucune facon une dictature. Ce n’est certes pas la partie la plus 
convaincante de leur ceuvre. Plus que toute autre, elle souffre de l’in- 
clusion dans des passages descriptifs ou analytiques de remarques idéo- 
logiques, souvent incidentes et parfois contradictoires car peu systé- 
matiques et insuffisamment rigoureuses. 

Ainsi, Sidney et Beatrice Webb affirment, d’une part, que la dictature 
du prolétariat érigée par l’U.R.S.S. en systéme de gouvernement n’est 
en fait que la dictature du Parti, mais ils ajoutent tout aussitdt que «le 
contrdle que le Parti exerce sur l’administration ne se manifeste par 
aucune disposition contraignante pour le citoyen ordinaire...» 1 En 
outre, le Parti «ne peut par /ui-méme compléter ou changer les lois... 
Il ne peut qu’élaborer des directives... ne s’appliquant gu’a ses propres 
membres...; les membres du Parti, ainsi orientés dans leur action, ne 
peuvent agir que par persuasion». De telle sorte que «le terme de dic- 
tature ne convient certainement pas pour qualifier cette inlassable ac- 
tivité d’inspiration collective».? On ne peut s’empécher de penser que 
les auteurs eussent été mieux avisés s’ils avaient accumulé des argu- 
ments aussi convainquants non pour démentir, mais pour démontrer 
leur principale assertion. 


Ils ne sont guére plus heureux dans les passages ou ils traitent de 
Pautorité de Staline qu’ils n’ont garde de confondre avec une dictature 
personnelle. Et ils expliquent pourquoi: contrairement 4 ce qui se passe 
dans |’Allemagne nazie et dans I’Italie fasciste, la Constitution sovié- 
tique n’investit aucun individu d’un pouvoir dictatorial. De plus, la 
conduite de Staline prouverait qu’il n’est pas un dictateur et qu’il 
n’aspire d’ailleurs pas 4 la dictature. Il lui arriverait en effet — c’est 
lui-méme qui le déclare — d’appliquer les instructions du Comité central 
du Parti. Tout le monde convient, au surplus, que Staline n’est pas 
assez vaniteux pour se croire infaillible. Enfin, histoire de la Russie 
soviétique et du Parti communiste prouverait qu’en des matiéres im- 
portantes, des décisions ont été prises sans la promptitude qui aurait 
trahi la marque indélibile de la dictature. 

Tout cela permet a Sidney et 4 Beatrice Webb de conclure: «En 
résumé, le régime soviétique... a incarné... l’exact contraire d’une 
dictature. Il s’est révélé étre un gouvernement exergant son autorité 
par l’intermédiaire d’une série de comités»; bien mieux: «la structure 


1 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932); 28.10.1931, p. 295. 
2 Soviet Communism, p. 332. 
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générale (des institutions soviétiques) montre un respect exagéré pour 
le principe des décisions collégiales...» 4 

Il n’y aurait donc pas en Russie de dictature d’un homme. Mais bien 
que, selon les Webb, Staline ne soit pas un dictateur, il n’en est pas 
moins vrai, et les auteurs ne font aucune difficulté pour l’admettre, 
qu’on entretient en Russie le culte du chef. Un tel culte, cependant, leur 
parait justifié par le caractére arriéré des masses russes, «incapables de 
comprendre la philosophie nouvelle du Parti communiste». Certes, 
cette idolatrie choque la sociologue britannique qui se rassure en dé- 
crétant que «le culte de Staline a, dans une large mesure, cessé d’exister 
dans la Russie d’aujourd’hui» et qu’en tous cas, cette «maladie in- 
fantile» disparaitra 4 mesure que linstruction se répandra dans les 
masses».” 

Enfin, mettant le point final 4 un chapitre intitulé »Dictature ou 
Démocratie?», les auteurs expliquent qu’«il n’y a pas, en sociologie, 
de source d’erreurs plus fertile que de poser des problémes, en termes 
tirés d’anciennes catégories, ou de définitions périmées», «l’aristo- 
cratie, loligarchie et la démocratie» leur paraissant précisément ap- 
partenir 4 cette terminologie désuéte.$ 

L’argument aurait valu qu’on s’y arréte si les auteurs eux-mémes 
avaient jugé utile de lui consacrer le développement qu’il semble mériter 
et si, surtout, ils n’avaient pas, une fois de plus, avoué le peu de crédit 
quvils lui accordent en affirmant que la Russie soviétique est une dé- 
mocratie. Ils précisent méme que c’est «une démocratie multiforme».* 

Certes, ce n’est pas une démocratie libérale, un tel régime étant de 
toute évidence impossible en Russie.> Mais l’égalité des races que le 
Gouvernement soviétique a substitué 4 l’oppression des minorités 
prouve la réalité de la démocratie soviétique;* davantage encore: 
«Jugée en fonction de la constitution de 1936, l’U.R.S.S. est la plus 
large et la plus égalitaire des démocraties du monde».’ Enfin, et de 
maniére plus convaincante car moins formaliste, les Webb tirent ar- 
gument de l’intervention active des masses soviétiques dans les affaires 
publiques, que ce soit sous forme de meetings ou sont discutés le Plan 
quinquennal ou la Constitution, ou sous la forme de la participation 
bénévole de dizaines de milliers d’ouvriers 4 certaines fonctions syn- 


‘Tbid., pp. 333, 334, 338, 336, 337, 331. 
® Préface de B. Webb. pp. XLIV, XLV. 
3 Soviet Communism, p. 347. 

*Ibid., p. 330. 

5 Tbid., p. 245. 

® Préface de B. Webb, p. XXII. 

" Tbid., p. XX. 
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dicales ou aux taches qu’implique la gestion des affaires par les soviets 
locaux.} 

Pour étre complet, ajoutons que le systéme du parti unique est 

avalisé par les auteurs, et principalement par Beatrice qui renforce son 
argumentation par une critique véhémente des différents partis poli- 
tiques occidentaux, mettant en cause le principe méme de la multiplicité 
des partis. ? 
«Soviet Communism» edt été une ceuvre partisane si les Webb n’a- 
vaient consacré un développement relativement important aux aspects 
négatifs de la société communiste et n’avaient traité tour 4 tour de la 
«terreur rouge» et, plus généralement, des excés du régime, ainsi que de 
ce qu’ils appellent la «maladie de l’orthodoxie».® 

«Nous craignons qu’on ne puisse mettre en doute la réalité de la 
terreur rouge»,* écrivent-ils, récapitulant l’histoire de la Russie depuis 
la Révolution de février 1917. Mais cette terreur n’était-elle pas in- 
évitable en période de révolution et, a fortiori, de guerre civile? 

Les excés et les abus d’un pouvoir déja installé retiennent plus 
longuement leur attention. Trés objectivement, ils retracent histoire 
des organes de répression soviétiques, Tchéka, G.P.U., N.K.V.D., ne 
dissimulant rien de l’arbitraire auquel il leur est maintes fois arrivé de 
recourir avec les terribles conséquences qu’il a entrainées,® mais s’ef- 
forgant également de situer les faits dans leur contexte historique, social 
et politique et rejetant la solution de facilité que constitue la seule in- 
vocation de la «tyrannie communiste» ou de la «cruauté asiatique». 

Ainsi, les mesures d’épuration et de répression prises dans les années 
1929-1930 contre l’intelligentsia russe et une partie des cadres tech- 
niques sont impartialement rapportées et leurs causes sérieusement 
analysées.® Il en va de méme de la déportation des «koulaks». Et si les 
causes de cette mesure sont expliquées avec la volonté de comprendre 
plus qu’avec le désir de s’indigner et de condamner,’ Sidney et Beatrice 
Webb n’hésitent pas 4 constater que «la somme de souffrances humaines 
(ainsi causées) est au-dela de toute évaluation.»® 

Par contre, la vague d’arrestations et de condamnations qui suivit 
Passassinat de Kirov, en 1934, leur parait plus difficilement explicable. 
D’autant moins explicable, en tous cas, que la responsabilité du gou- 


1 Soviet Communism, pp. 18, 38, 39, 906. 

2 Préface de B. Webb, pp. XXIII, XXIX, XXXI. 
3 Soviet Communism, pp. 801, 807. 

4 Tbid., p. 474. 

5 Ibid., pp. 472, 478, 479. 

* Ibid., pp. 457, 458. 

7 Tbid., p. 471. 
8 Ibid., p. 468. 
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vernement soviétique et de Staline est établie dans ce cas, alors que 
pour la lutte contre Vintelligentsia, les auteurs s’étaient efforcés de 
dissocier la direction supréme de !’U.R.S.S. des organes d’exécution, 
tel que la G.P.U., qui parfois échappaient 4 son contrdle. il reste néan- 
moins que la critique des autorités soviétiques en cette matiére est em- 
preinte de modération ! et que la persécution des trotskistes par ex- 
emple est complétement passée sous silence. 

Les Webb rendent d’autre part hommage 4 certains aspects de 
Pceuvre de la G.P.U. qu’ils jugent «constructifs», tel que l’utilisation 4 
des travaux servant au bien de la communauté de condamnés qui, dans 
certains cas du moins, loin de faire figure de bannis, retrouvent ainsi 
un rdle social utile et le sens de leur dignité.? 

Enfin, l’orthodoxie dogmatique et quasi-scolastique de la «philo- 
sophie communiste» est mise en lumiére et critiquée par les auteurs, 
sans sévérité excessive, mais sans complaisance. Ils en citent de nom- 
breux exemples et regrettent les effets débilitants qu’elle ne peut man- 
quer d’avoir sur les intellectuels et sur la recherche scientifique.* Mais 
s'il s’agit la d’une maladie, ils la considérent comme «infantile». Cette 
orthodoxie malfaisante est inhérente aux situations de crise, comme le 
montre Phistoire de l’Europe occidentale, et elle s’effritera 4 mesure 
que disparaitront les dangers de contre-révolution et de guerre. 
Reste la question que pose le titre du livre dans ses premiére et deuxiéme 
éditions et 4 laquelle répond le titre de la troisiéme: le Communisme 
soviétique constitue-t-il une civilisation nouvelle? La réponse est 
affirmative et si catégorique que les Webb cesseront de formuler cette 
interrogation, d’ailleurs oratoire dés l’abord. 

Mais quels sont les éléments principaux de cette civilisation nouvelle? 
Cing facteurs importants se dégagent de l’étude fouillée consacrée 4 ce 
probléme crucial. 

Selon les Webb, le trait le plus significatif de la civilisation sovié- 
tique est ’instauration du planisme,® le plan étant justement défini non 
seulement comme «un exercice de statistiques, mais aussi comme un 
instrument puissant ayant des effets dynamiques sur la volonté col- 
lective de la communauté». Ils scrutent trés attentivement le systéme 
d’économie planifiée relevant ses mérites déterminants: il permet 
augmentation paralléle des investissements et du niveau de consom- 
mation ; il supprime l’alternance de phases de «boom» et de dépression 


1 Tbid., pp. 461-463. 

*Tbid., pp. 485-489. 

3 Ibid., pp. 801-807, p. 970. 

‘Thid., p. 971; Préface de B. Webb, p. XLVII 
5 Soviet Communism, p. 495. 

§ hid, p. 520. 
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économique et par conséquent le chémage. Ils s’emploient aussi 4 
réfuter la thése selon laquelle le plan ne tiendrait pas compte de k 
liberté de choix des individus.1 Tout cela ne les empéche pas de men- 
tionner certains échecs rencontrés par les Russes dans la réalisation de 
leurs premiers plans quinquennaux.? En fait, selon les Webb, la plani- 
fication soviétique aurait pu produire des résultats meilleurs encote, si 
elle ne s’était heurtée a des obstacles tels que l’inefficience d’une «couche 
intermédiaire de producteurs» (personnel d’employés et de comptables, 
contre-maitres et vérificateurs, machinistes des chemins de fer, magz- 
siniers, etc....) et le sabotage souvent organisé.® 

A cété du planisme qui conditionne |’ensemble de la vie de l’Union 
soviétique et modéle sa civilisation, il y a, comme conséquence propte- 
ment éthique et culturelle, !’élimination du mobile du profit. Les Webb 
y insistent longuement sans s’attacher au fait — qu’ils signalent cepen- 
dant a diverses reprises — que le mobile du profit continue 4 étre pris 
en considération dans l’économie russe, bien qu'il ait cessé d’étre la 
base fondamentale du régime économique soviétique. Les conséquences 
sociales et morales en sont considérables et, de l’avis des auteurs, 
extraordinairement bienfaisantes.* 

Le troisiéme facteur de civilisation est l’existence d’une élite orga- 
nisée, rassemblée dans le Parti communiste et les Komsomols, qui en- 
cadrent et guident l’ensemble de la nation dans les voies éclairées par 
Vidéologie communiste et les progrés de la science.® Car, et c’est la un 
autre élément fondamental, la civilisation soviétique repose sur une 
religion nouvelle qui a remplacé les cultes abolis et décriés par celui de 
la Science. A ce phénoméne, des fabiens, méme assagis, ne pouvaient 


demeurer insensibles. Les Webb l’étudient tout au long du XIéme | 


chapitre de leur livre: «Le salut de ’Humanité par la Science» sans 
négliger ce qui leur parait étre le revers de la médaille: ’athéisme mili- 
tant et l’intolérance qui souvent l’accompagne. Mais ici encore il ne 
peut s’agir que d’un excés provisoire.® 

Enfin, et comme une civilisation est aussi une éthique, il y a la nou- 
velle morale communiste qui s’exprime 4 travers une conception ré- 
volutionnaire du Bien et du Mal et qui bouleverse en Russie |’échelle 
des valeurs. Cette morale rassemble et proclame les vertus de dé 
vouement au bien commun - de telle sorte que l’émulation entre 


 Tbid., p. 539, 541, 543. 
2 Ibid., p. 565. 

3 Thid., pp. 637, 642 

4 Thid., pp. 651-652. 

5 Tbid., pp. 900, 972. 

6 lbid., pp. 658, 746. 

7 Ibid., pp. 807, 815. 
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ouvriers n’exclut ni la coopération, ni la formation des moins habiles 
par les meilleurs 1 —, du désintéressement, de la sincérité ? et, last but 
not least, de la pureté des moeurs culminant en une forme nouvelle de 
puritanisme.* 

(Fin au prochain numéro) 
1 Tbid., p. 602. 
2C.-a-d. de l’autocritique; ibid., pp. 630-1. 
8 Thid., pp. 847-850. 








ROYDEN HARRISON 


THE BRITISH WORKING CLASS AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION OF 1868 


The history of working-class politics in Britain during the last hundred 
years might be written in terms of changing attitudes towards Liberal- 
ism; a Liberalism which was continuously redefining itself as its social 
composition altered and political circumstances changed. Successive 
generations of working-class leaders attempted both to identify 
themselves with Liberalism and to disengage themselves from it. Those 
who saw the political future of labour in terms of full incorporation 
within the Liberal party were never left unchallenged; those who be- 
lieved in political independence rarely thought of that independence 
as involving a complete break with Liberal values. From the eighteen- 
sixties onwards the conflict between the desire to be assimilated and 
the urge to independence was continuously present within individuals 
as well as within movements. 


1 | must express my gratitude to Asa Briggs, Professor of Modern History at the University 
of Leeds, for his valuable criticism and encouragement. 


I am indebted to the Sheffield University Publications Committee for a grant which 
enabled me to consult materials held in the Howell Collection, Bishopsgate Institute 
London. 


Some time after this article had been completed, Mr H. J. Hanham’s book, “Elections 
and Party Management” appeared. It was at once recognised as a work of great industry 
and scholarship; an important contribution to our understanding of politics in the age 
of Gladstone and Disraeli. It included a chapter on working class radicalism and good use 
was made of the manuscript volume of “Election Reports” to which I had frequently 
referred in the course of writing the present article. 


There are a number of points of fact and of opinion where I consider Mr Hanham to 
be in error. For example, in his estimate of the number of Reform League Branches in the 
provinces (p. 329); in his assertion that the Junta was anxious to unite all elements in the 
working class world (p. 325); and in the vague, artificial and sometimes unhistorical 
manner in which he attempts to classify these elements (p. 324-5; 331-2). Further, Mr 
Hanham does not try to assess the electoral consequences of the secret agreement between 
the Liberal Whips and the leaders of the Reform League nor does he consider its impli- 
cations fot the subsequent history of Liberal-Labour relations. It must be borne in mind 
that Mr Hanham is not primarily concerned with the Labour Movement. Thus, this 
article covers some of the same ground, but in much more detail and within a very 
different general perspective. 
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Recent studies by British and American historians have contributed 
to an understanding of this theme. They have provided detailed ac- 
counts of the origin and the outcome of the secret electoral pact con- 
cluded in 1903 between Macdonald and Hardie on the one hand and 
the Liberal whips on the other.1 This agreement had momentous con- 
sequences for both parties. In its absence the Liberals would not have 
enjoyed their great majority at the election of 1906, while the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party would have scarcely existed at all. Yet, as an 
exercise in “independent” working-class politics, these Liberal-Labour 
negotiations were of dubious value. In a sense the new Party existed 
by grace of Campbell-Bannerman and Herbert Gladstone. It is really 
most extraordinary (and most illuminating) that a Party whose whole 
raison d étre lay in its independence was able to engage in a bargain of 


this kind. 


However, the agreement of 1903 was not entirely unprecedented. Some 
thirty-five years earlier the most politically influential labour leaders 
had made a secret deal with Gladstone’s whips. Unlike the situation in 
1906, the existence of some pact or arrangement could not be inferred 
from the election results by any intelligent political observer. Only a 
handful of men knew that negotiations had been carried on. Yet, as 
in 1903, these negotiations were of great importance for the subsequent 
General Election and the succeeding history of Liberal-Labour 
relations. There is nothing in the history of Mid-Victorian Labour 
which provides a better insight into the intellectual and financial 
dependence of the Labour Leaders upon the Gladstonians than the 
story of the secret agreement of 1868. For students of Marx it has a 
particular interest. At the Hague Congress of the International, the 
German Socialist declared that “almost all” the recognised English 
Labour leaders were “‘sold to Gladstone, Morley and Dilke”. Even 
historians who have sympathy with Marx and with Marxism have 
dismissed this charge out of hand.? The present article furnishes some 
of the material with which an informed judgement on this matter 
can be made. 

The following account of the 1868 agreement falls into three parts. 
First, there is a brief sketch of the general characteristics of the Labour 
Movement in the eighteen sixties together with some indication of the 
challenges and the possibilities with which it was confronted in 1867-68. 
In the second section an account is given of the secret agreement 


1 F, Bealy and H. Pelling, Labour and Politics 1900-1906, London 1958. P. P. Poirer, The 
Advent of the Labour Party, London, 1958. 

2G. D. H. Cole, Marxism and Anarchism 1850-1890. Being volume II of A History of 
Socialist Thought, London 1954, p. 267. 
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between the leaders of the Reform League and Gladstone’s whips and 
an attempt is made to show its far reaching consequences for all 
working-class candidates and interests in the ensuing election. Finally, 
there is a description of the aftermath of the agreement and an as- 
sessment is made of its more remote implications as well as its im- 
mediate results. 





The British Labour Movement in 1867 was distinguished by the 
predominance of institutions and attitudes which had scarcely been 
noticed twenty years earlier. In no other period was so short a lapse 
of time required for so large a transformation. When every allowance 
has been made for certain continuities — and it is essential to take 
account of them — the broad lines of contrast between the nature and 
spirit of working-class organisation in the forties and the sixties remains 
impressive and unmistakable. 

In the first of these two decades the primary demands of the Labour 
Movement had been political; by the second they had become social 
and industrial. In the forties, the Movement had embraced all sections 
of the working class while much of the leadership and drive came from 
men whose skills had been displaced by the industrial revolution. In 
the sixties, the narrow stratum of the relatively well paid and privileged 
enjoyed undisputed ascendancy. Their skills, like those of the engineers, 
belonged to the new industry or else, as in the case of the building 
workers, were at a premium as a result of the demands which the rise 
of that industry created. The young economist, Alfred Marshall, had 
a lively appreciation of the character and importance of this mid- 
victorian labour aristocracy. He noticed that “artisans whose manual 
labour is not heavy, who are paid chiefly for their skill and the work of 
their brains, are as conscious of the superiority of their lot over that 


of their poorer brethern as is the highest nobleman in the land. And | 


they are right; for their lot does just offer them the opportunity of 
being gentlemen in spirit and in truth; and to the great honour of 
the age be it said, many of the mare steadily becoming gentlemen”! 
All the most important and characteristic institutions of the eighteen 
sixties are only intelligible in terms of the special opportunities of this | 


stratum. The co-operative movement which exchanged its vision of the 


“new moral world” for the more tangible advantages of the “divi”, 
succeeded not only through its re-discovery of the principle of dividing 


1 A. Marshall, The Future of the Working Classes, an address delivered on 25th Nov. 1873. 
Reprinted in: Memorials of Alfred Marshall, ed. A. C. Pigon, 1925, p. 105. 
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profits on purchases, but because it excluded credit. This rule limited 
membership to the comparatively prosperous.! 

Similarly the trade unions, which were no longer “schools of war” 
but schools in which workmen learnt to be “respectful and respected”, 
were increasingly basing themselves on the“new model” with its 
principle of high contributions and high benefits. Thus, membership 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers cost 1/- per week at a period 
when skilled men were earning about 27/- and their labourers 
about 18/-.” 


The new institutions of the eighteen-sixties brought with them a new 
style of Labour leader. The age of the great romantics, visionaries and 
demagogues closed and their place was taken by the trade union 
oligarchy, shrewd administrators, great men of business. Under the 
direction of William Allan, Robert Applegarth and George Howell, 
workmen built enduring institutions and exchanged the heroic failures 
of the forties for the pedestrian successes of the sixties. Disenchanted 
with millenialism and weary of apocalyptic forecasts, the labour leaders 
of the sixties turned their backs on revolutionary movements, believed 
profoundly in the virtues of class collaboration and set their sights on 
giving workmen “a stake in the country” and bringing them “within 
the pale of the constitution”. 

In part this immense transformation is intelligible in its own terms. 
The failure of Chartism was itself a force which demoralised many old 
militants and which prepared them for new departures and for compro- 
mises which once would have seemed shameful and unthinkable. Thus, 
to take but one example, John Snowden who had been a militant 
chartist in Halifax, lent his services in the 1868 election to a local mill- 
owner, a whig who had once dismissed Snowden from his employment 
and who now paid him 1o/- per week, as a kind of retainer. In 1859 
Snowden had written to Ernest Jones describing the disintegration of 
Chartism in Halifax and the surrounding villages. He reported that 
“Many who were once active chartists have emigrated, and others, 
who [sic] residing here as usual, have become so throughly disgusted 
at the indifference and utter inattention of the multitude to their best 
interests, that they too are resolved to make no more sacrifices in a 
public cause”. He went on to refer to Jones’ “foolish integrity and zeal” 
on behalf of the “unthinking and ungrateful multitude” and advised 
him to look in future to this own personal interest. 
1G. D.H. Cole, A Century of Co-operation, Manchester 1955, p. 70. “ 

2 J. B. Jeffreys, The Story of the Engineers, London 1945, p. 29 and p. 62. Also M. Jeffreys 
and J. B. Jeffreys, The Wages, Hours and Trade Customs of the Skilled Engineer in 1861, 


in: Economic History Review, 1947, p. 32. 
8 J. Saville, Ernest Jones: Chartist, London 1952, p. 74. 
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However, it was not merely a question of the chartists becoming 
exhausted. Their failure was spelt out in the spectacular successes of 
British capitalism in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. As 
year after year foreign trade increased, it seemed as if British industry 
was assured of continual progress. 

Given a certain amount of “play” in the economy, there was a 
feature of British class structure which was likely to make employers 
more sensitive to working class opinion than they were on the conti- 
nent. The absence of a peasantry in England deprived private property 
of its customary basis of mass support. The inflexibility of the conti- 
nental bourgeois and his intransigence towards the claims of labour 
appeared to be quite suicidal to his English counterpart. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century many large employers of labour, with 
interests in such key sections of the economy as textiles and engi- 
neering, came to see that “whatever the poor may feel towards the rich, 
the duty of the rich towards the poor is too plain for misconception. 
Whether moved by considerations of policy or by the nobler impulses 
of humanity, it must be the object of our universal solicitude that no 
class in society should be exposed to the fatal influences of despair”! 

Thomas Brassey, who wrote this passage, was fully aware that it was 
a peculiar feature of British class structure which made it so im- 
perative to remove the “fatal influences of despair”. He noticed that 
“in England the class of persons is gradually being diminished, who 
without large means, enjoy the advantage of holding a position of 
independence. Theirs is an order essential in a happily constituted 
society, as the connecting link between the rich and the poor. They 
are the defenders of the rights of property, while in their modest and 
frugal households there is nothing which obtrudes itself in painful 
contrast to the condition of the less independent wage-earners among 
whom they live”.? This was among the considerations which led 





Brassey to teach the advantages of co-operative production as well as | 


the economy of high wages. 
Brassey observed that “the disposition to be liberal towards workmen 


is developed, as a general rule, in proportion to the extent of the | 


business and capital of the employer...”.3 And there can be no doubt 
that the social philosophy with which he himself was identified did 
find its most accomplished exponents among large capitalists with 
keen political interests. Men like M.T. Bass and James Stansfeld in 
brewing; Samuel Morley, A. J. Mundella, Titus Salt, Robert Kell and 
many others in textiles; and — with some qualifications —- Lord Elcho in 


1 T. Brassey, Co-operative Production, in: Contemporary Review, July 1874, p. 235. 
2 Ibid, pp. 215-216. 
3 Thid., p. 215. 
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mining. These were the sort of men who saw to it that if the new model 
unionists had to fight an occasional battle for recognition, they were 
still able to meet influential employers who favoured collective 
bargaining and who were eager to establish joint machinery for con- 
ciliation and arbitration. They were all of them, with the exception of 
Elcho, devoted admirers of Mr. Gladstone. It was their wealth, their 
skill and experience which helped to give body to the ruling idea of 
Gladstonian Liberalism both in industry and in politics. This idea had 
been expressed most succinctly by Gladstone in the middle sixties 
when he was obliged to defend himself from the reproach that he was 
encouraging the demand for parliamentary reform: “Please to recol- 
lect”, he wrote, “that we have got to govern millions of hard hands; 
that it must be done by force, fraud or good will, that the latter has 
been tried and is answering; that none have profited more by this 
change of system since the corn law and the Six Acts, than those who 
complain of it”.! Gladstonian liberalism was one of the formative 
influences upon the new labour movement. The two forces acted and 
reacted upon each other. Each could gain confidence in itself only to 
the extent that it experienced a growing confidence in the other. 


These relations of mutual confidence were by no means fully established 
in 1867. G. G. Glyn, one of the partners in the great banking house of 
Glyn, Mills and Co, had recently become Liberal Chief Whip and he 
felt obliged to warn Gladstone that the Reform Act of 1867 had made 
a general election an incalculable business: “all is new & changed & 
large & I fear I must say in some respects dark”.? The size of the 
electorate had been just about doubled and none of the established 
party leaders could be sure that ways would be found of organising 
and controlling the new voters. Indeed, there was some reason for 
supposing that the newly enfranchised workmen might bring forward 
their own candidates or, short of that, exert independent pressure on 
both parties in the interests of a distinctive programme of their own. 

The materials required to produce such effects appeared to be 
present. The legal status of the trades unions was in question. The 
security of their funds had been imperilled by the decision of the 
Court of the Queen’s Bench in the case of Hornby v. Close, and their 
freedom to engage in strikes was endangered by the application of the 
law of conspiracy to a dispute in the London tailoring trade. To make 
matters worse, the terrorist activities of a few workers in Sheffield had 
been exploited to bring the whole trade union movement into bad 
1J. Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, IT, London 1903, p. 133. 


* A. F, Thompson, Gladstone’s Whips and the General Election of 1868, in: The English 
Historical Review, April 1948, p. 189. 
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odour. A Royal Commission had been set up to enquire into the 
workings of the unions and it was feared that its recommendations 
might lead to further restraints being imposed upon them.! 

Under these circumstances it was not altogether surprising that one 
of the unionists’ most influential advisers, Professor Beesly, was hard 
at work trying to persuade unionists and working-class reformers to 
break through the closed ring of established party politics. Even 
before the Reform Bill had become law, he had drawn up a six point 
programme in which the main emphasis was placed on securing a 
satisfactory legal settlement for the unions. He urged that this issue, 
together with demands for an extension of the factory acts, a reduction 
in indirect taxation, and a system of national, secular and compulsory 
primary education, should be given priority over all other questions, 
He expressly warned against the danger of subordinating this pro- 
gramme to that of the middle-class radicals. He regarded it as “quite 
certain” that “many candidates who swallow the Ballot, or even 
warmly support it, would go dead against workmen’s interests on 
intellectual and social questions”.? 

Beesly had been asked to draw up this programme by the Bradford 
trade unionists and reformers and in 1867 he felt that there were 
workers all over the country who were ready and willing to take his 
advice.’ However, he had only limited success with the “Junta”. The 
Conference of Amalgamated Trades was prepared to take up and 
develop his ideas on labour law reform, but it showed a characteristic 
reluctance to merge, the special interests of trade unionism in a general 
class programme. 

Yet despite the almost total absence of socialist ideas, there were 
indications that workmen might feel their way towards independent 
political activity. The small, but exceedingly energetic, London 
Working Men’s Association held discussions on labour representation 
and the possibility of building up an electoral fund. Its platform 
contained most of the planks in Beesly’s programme, but they were 
tagged on to the end of the usual democratic demands.® 


In the autumn of 1867 it would have been excusable for a political 
observer to predict that Labour would appear as a distinct force in the 


1S. & B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, London 1920, pp. 259-273. 
2 E. S. Beesly, The General Election of 1869: Programme for Trade Unions. Coll. E. 
Section B. vol. cxx, item 41, Webb. T.U. Collection, British Library of Political 
and Economic Science. 

3 EK, S. Beesly to R. Congreve, 28th August 1867. A Positivist Archive, British Museum. 
Add. Mss. 45227-64. 

4 Minutes of the Conference of Amalgamated Trades, 30th September 1867. (Webb. T. U. 
Collection. British Libraty of Political and Economic Science.) 

5 G. D. H. Cole, British Working Class Politics 1832-1914, London 1941, pp. 39-44. 
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next election. It had numbers, grievances, its own programmes and 
projects to discuss and, in the Reform League, it had by far the largest 
and most perfect political organisation in the country. At this time 
(1867) the League had “departments” in Scotland, Ireland, the Midlands, 
the North, the North East, the West Riding and in Oxford. In London 
alone there were nearly one hundred branches and there were nearly 
three hundred or so more scattered up and down England and 
Wales.1 

The officers of the League themselves were probably unaware of the 
exact membership, but it certainly ran into many thousands. Most of 
the recruits were made between the middle of 1866 and the first four 
ot five months of the following year. Thus, in Bradford, for example, a 
branch was formed in September 1866. A year later it reported that it 
had been able to establish 14 auxiliary or ward organisations within 
which 2,500 people were organised. During the same period it assisted 
in the formation of four other important branches.? 

All members of the League in England paid a minimum subscription 
of 1/- per year — a third of which went to the centre. George Howell, 
a bricklayer who had been prominent in many trade and political 
movements, was employed as full-time secretary with a salary which 
reached £ 2-10- per week.’ In addition to Howell, the carpenter, 
W.R. Cremer served as a full-time organiser and fund-raiser.* At 
various times James Finlen,® a French-polisher and an associate of 
Ernest Jones; George Odger,® shoemaker and Secretary of the London 
Trades Council; and George Mantle,’ an old Chartist who had served 
several prison sentences, were employed as lecturers and agents. The 
President was Edmond Beales, who was one of the Revising Barristers 
for Middlesex until he was deprived of his appointment. He enjoyed 
an unequalled prestige among all sections of working-class reformers. It 
was correctly said that “he lost his practice, his office, his voice, his 
health in the people’s cause”.® These officers worked under the formal 


1 A List of Departments and Branches of the National Reform Laegue, 1867. Inside volume 
entitled: Election Reports in the Howell Collection, Bishopsgate Institute, London. 
Henceforth all references to unpublished materials are references to this collection unless 
otherwise stated. 

* Bradford Review, 5th October 1867. 

3 Cash Book of the Reform League, entry for November 1867. 

4H, Evans, Sir R. Cremer: His Life and Work, London 1909. For Cremer’s remuneration 
as a League agent, see G. Howell to W. R. Cremer, 29th Novembet 1867. 

5 J. Finlen, Mr. J. Finlen’s Defence of Himself Against the Attacks Made Upon Him By 
the Parliament and Press of England, (London, 1868), p. 16. 

5D, R. Moberg, George Odger and the English Working-Class Movement (Ph. D. Thesis, 
London School of Economics, 1953). 

7G. Howell, Draft Autobiography. Note on “G. H. Mantle, 1865-1870”. 

8 Ibid. (“Edmond Beales”). 
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control of an Executive Committee which was in its turn accountable 
to a General Council consisting of representatives from the branches, 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the rivalry between the League 
and the London Working Men’s Association represented a crippling 
division in the ranks of working-class reformers. The strength of the 
L.W.M.A. lay almost entirely in London and largely depended upon its 
control of the Bee-Hive Newspaper. In 1867 the League had almost as 
many branches as the L.W.M.A. had members.! Potter and Hartwell 
had shown that they were capable of bringing large numbers of workers 
into the streets of the metropolis and that their followers might manage 
to infiltrate into the Reform League’s General Council, but they could 
neither dislodge their opponents from office nor seriously undermine 
their authority as national leaders . The League was unquestionably the 
most important organisation of working-class zeformers. At the end 
of 1867 it had ceased to to be sure of itself, but this had little to do 
with George Potter and his friends. 


ROYDEN HARRISON 


Il 


If the organised working class was going to make itself felt in the 
approaching General Election then it could only be through the power- 
ful machinery of the Reform League. Yet no sooner was the Reform 
Act passed than it found itself beset with financial and political problems 
which threatened to deprive it of any further influence. 

Within the General Council there were violent debates on the 
question of Fenianism. Benjamin Lucraft,? George Odger and other 
well-known leaders announced their sympathies with the Irish. Odger 
went so far as to declare that had he been an Irishman he would have 
been a Fenian.? Important sections of the press fastened on these 
statements and interpreted them as evidence that the League favoured 
terrorism and approved of physical force policies. George Howell soon 
found that he had to write reassuring letters to professional and middle- 
class friends who were alarmed by these reports. He was unable to 
prevent a number of resignations and he could see no way of putting 
a stop to the League’s decline unless these divisions on the Irish 
question were healed. “Now is the time when unity is required,” 


1 Report of Saint Martin’s Hall Conference, Bee-Hive, 9th March 1867. 

2 G. H. Dyer, Benjamin Lucraft, London 1879. 

3 Minutes of the General Council of the Reform League, 23rd. Oct. 1867. (Hereafter 
referred to as G. C. R. L.) 

4 Howell to Prof. Thorold Rogers, 23rd November 1867 and to W. E. Forster, M. P., 
17th. Dec. 1867. 
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Howell observed, “for some people are easily defeated after a victory”. 

However, unity required some agreement about the future work 
of the League. In December 1867 the General Council called for 
joint action with the Unions to secure the return of Labour Repre- 
sentatives to the next Parliament in numbers “proportionate to the 
other interests and classes at present represented in Parliament”, but 
no practical steps were taken to help carry this out.? Howell had great 
misgivings about such resolutions and he explained in private that he 
did not see his way clear in this matter.3 “As to working-men repre- 
sentatives as a rule our time is not yet come. We want good men no 
matter whence they come or what they are”.4 Talk of labour repre- 
sentatives was likely to give further distress to middle-class patrons of 
the League who were disturbed enough by the debates on Fenianism. 


From its inception the League had received some financial support 
from wealthy Liberal manufacturers. Of the total national receipts, 
amounting to £ 3,101 in the financial year ending in April 1867, half 
was accounted for by “donations”. Some of the contributions under 
this heading came from workmen. 

“A few engineers, £ 1”; “Three of the venal and the ignorant, 2/6” - 
there are many such entries in the League’s cash books. But the greater 
part of this money came in much larger sums and from other quarters. 
Thus, between roth. November 1866 and 17th. April 1867 ten Liberal 
politicians and manufactureres, headed by Samuel Morley and Titus 
Salt, made contributions totalling £1,150. There were many other 
middle-class men who subscribed sums of under £ 50.5 Samuel Morley 
was said to have “erected benevolence into a business” § and Howell 
knew all such men, if they gave generously, brought to their giving 
the same shrewdness and calculation which they displayed in their 
investments. They needed to know their man before they parted with 
money and they expected a proper account of how it was spent. Not 
one of them could be counted as an uncritical admirer of the League’s 
programme. Not one of them would give a penny so long as there 
was any doubt or uncertainty about where the League would stand 
in the coming election. 

Throughout the winter of 1867-68, Howell recorded a steady wor- 
sening of the financial position, which he explained in terms of the 
1 Howell to C. Hills, 26th. Nov. 1867. — (Howell kept carbon copies of letters, which are 
bound in date order in a series of letter books.) 

* Minutes G. C. R. L., 4th Dec. 1867. 
3 Howell to Elk, 27th. Oct. 1867. 
4 Howell to Clayton, 28th. Feb., 1868. 


5 Reform League cash book, 1866-7. 
6 Samuel Morley, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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separation of the League from its middle-class friends. It was a de- 
plorable situation whether regarded from the standpoint of his 
political ideals or equally in relation to his personal interests. Although 
one of Howell’s earliest recollections was of George Snell calling at 
his father’s house before going off to die in the Newport Rising of 
1839,1 Chartism and Owenism were objects for him of sentimental 
curiosity rather than of serious commitment. When he came to 
London in the eighteen fifties he saw Robert Owen and gave some 
support to Ernest Jones, but his object was to equip himself for 
public life and to fulfil his three ambitions: to speak in the Exeter Hall, 
to publish a book, and to enter the House of Commons.? He came into 
the Labour Movement during that period of half-light in which 
Chartism had not yet passed finally away nor the new institutions 
firmly established themselves. But by the time he was Secretary of the 
Reform League he had long ceased to drink at the old Chartist water- 
holes and he recommended his working-class correspondents, “as to 
works on politics and political economy, get Mill on Liberty and 
Political Economy. There are many other works, but go to the fountain 
lead at once. Mill, Gladstone and Bright are great authorities on 
politics, taxation and government”.® 


ROYDEN HARRISON 


At first sight, Mill, Gladstone and Bright make a strange trio. Yet 
despite profound differences of mind and character, these three men 
had achieved a substantial measure of political agreement during 
1867-68. They certainly shared a quite remarkable prestige among 
working-class reformers as a whole. Even Professor Beesly admitted 
that “no workman would cast his vote against such men as Mr Bright, 
Mr Mill or Mr Gladstone, let the opposing candidate promise what 
he would”. But if Beesly faced what he took to be the facts, Howell 
rejoiced in them. If Beesly thought of Mill, Bright and Gladstone as 
exceptional individuals whom workmen could not be induced to 
oppose, Howell saw them as representatives of social and political 
forces with which the working class must be aligned. For Howell was 
firmly convinced that workmen would never accomplish anything in 
politics without the help and advice of professional teachers such as 
Goldwin Smith, Thorold Rodgers, Frederic Harrison and Mill. He 
believed that, if they were to exercise any serious influence, they had 


1 Howell, Draft Autobiography. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Howell to W. Thomas, 4th May 1868. 

4 Beesly, E. S. “The General Election of 1869: Programme for Trade Unions”. (Undated, 
but 1867). (Webb T. U. Collection; London School of Economics, Coll. E. Section B, Vol. 


cxx Item 41). 
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to work closely with progressive parliamentarians like James Stansfeld 
and Walter Morrison. While Beesly looked forwards to the supremacy 
of working-class interests, Howell declared “I have never been, and 
never shall be, an advocate for merely changing our masters. I neither 
want aristocratic rule, nor the rule of the middle classes, nor the rule 
of the working classes. I want a government of the entire people — 
where wealth and intellect will have its fair share of power - no more”. 

Howell’s most immediate fear in the winter of 1867-68 was that a 
separation from the middle-class Liberals would result in the League’s 
falling into the hands of ultra radicals. If this happened the only conse- 
quence would be that the manufacturers would be driven back into 
the arms of the Whigs. As he explained to one of Francis Place’s old 
friends, “The greater the element of our middle classes in these 
movements, the less violent and more progressive will be the results. 
For then there will be no fear of counter-plotting and reaction”.? 

The political considerations that led Howell to deplore the with- 
drawal of middle-class support were powerfully reinforced by personal 
financial problems. Several times in his life he had seemed within 
measurable distance of escaping from the insecurity and drudgery of 
a working-class existence. His father had been a stone mason in the 
West Country. He had managed to become quite a substantial sub- 
contractor, but had lost out heavily in a legal dispute. When Howell 
came to London as a young man he managed to earn a skilled worker’s 
wage and, with only a wife and one child to support, his responsibilities 
were relatively light. But, as a result of his activities in the great strike 
and lock-out in the London building trades, he was victimised by the 
masters and forced to find employment elsewhere.’ In 1867 he enjoyed 
what he described as his “very first year of real comfort”. In the course 
of the year he was able “to buy a few things and not really pinch for 
it”. He added, “Yet I have not lived extravagant [sic], but very 
moderately and carefully. Never felt that I should live fast or spend in 
gaiety”.* Indeed, he had managed to save £6 and was thinking of 
buying a house. He told his brother, “If I can get over this year (1868) 
I shall feel quite safe and at my ease. It will be a great struggle, but 
then the victory will also be great”.5 

Howell’s prospects were jeopardised by the weakness of the League 
and, in particular, by the reluctance of the middle-class sympathisers 
to continue their subsidies. While his wife and son visited friends or 


1 Howell to Morrison, M. P., 30th. Nov. 1868. 

® Howell to Dr. Black 22nd Febr. 1868. 

’ Draft Autobiography. 

‘ Howell’s Diary, 1868. (Personal Financial Review for the past year), 
5 Howell to “Dear Brother”, 14th April 1868. 
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went to the Comic Opera, he employed the winter evenings studying such 
French, reading Machiavelli, and drawing up plans for a personal day, | 


canvass of rich supporters in the north of England.1 prost 

In February 1868 Howell visited Bradford, a town where the Refo: 
class conflicts within English Radicalism appeared with exceptional attac] 
sharpness and clarity. Here there were many workmen who were ready | rouse 
to follow Professor Beesly and Dr. Bridges, and to argue that the Tory meeti 
radicalism of Oastler and the democratic radicalism of Bright and dictat 
Cobden were equally perishing species which ought to yield to a new 
social philosophy in which the control of capital would appear as the 


paramount issue. Arrayed against them were the men whom Howell pit 
had come to see, the influential textile manufacturers, Robert and Gi 
S. C. Kell, vigorous supporters of further political reform who resented lebde 
any attempt to introduce disruptive questions about the legal status pe 
of trade unions.” 
‘ : : : an ¢f 
Howell was immediately made aware of the intense class-conscious- Rofo: 
ness which prevailed in the town. He recorded that he “went to Kells; are 
saw Mr S. C. Kell; hada long chat. But he was very shy about cash... | jinde 
Went in the evening to hear Mundella’s lecture on Arbitration versus Pa 
Strikes. I found the Cmttee room full of employers, Chamber of Sta 
Commerce men, and they evinced their partiality for the employers’ thade 


view of the question in the way they applauded every hitatthe workmen. | };. 5 
But the men met the charge well. Never was I more convinced of the 


necessity of the unions than this night”. But he immediately added, “I Pm 
was asked to speak, but refused as I saw I must say some things which tees 
would be disagreeable to those I came to see and I knew it would be | prohi 
unadvisable. Workmen, defend your unions! say I’’.8 wet 

Howell’s diplomacy was not rewarded. “Met Arthur Illingworth; ta 
had a long talk. They were all closefisted... saw Titus Salt... no cash ayent 
whatever, not even a direct promise. Illingworth strongly insisted on Teen 


a union of Manchester with London, Kell the same. My private bridg 
impression is that the manufacturing class are rather afraid of the | there! 
power the People now have. They are beginning to be shy”.* A lar 


On returning to London Howell wrote to thank Kell for his hospi- eal s 
tality: “I sincerely hope that Mr Titus Salt will give us some help for | 
we ate sorely pressed for cash and quite unable to move. It does seem | 14, 


strange that after doing such good service for two years, and being 2 How. 


capable of much mote service for some time to come, we should bein | * Mim 
referre 


1 Howell’s diary, 3rd. Jan. 1868. *Sir J 
2 For this controversy, see Bradford Review, 31st. Aug. to 28th. Dec. 1867. This was a James. 
continuation of an earlier struggle: see The Commonwealth, 12th. May to 16th. June 1866, * How 
3 Howell’s Diary 5th. Feb. 1868. * How 


4 Thid., 6th. Febr. 1868. "Draft 
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such crippled circumstances for a few hundred pounds”.1 The same 
day, Howell had to explain to Illingworth that there was no immediate 
prospect of combined action between the League and the Middle Class 
Reform Union, the condition to which the Bradford manufacturers 
attached so much importance.? In fact, Edmund Beales was thoroughly 
roused by the attempted interference and, at the Executive Committee 
meeting of 12th. February, he strongly condemned middle-class 
dictation.® 


Fortunately there was in London a Liberal politician who was far 
mote polished and experienced than the blunt men of Bradford. James 
Stansfeld, who was closely associated with Glyn, had worked with 
labour leaders over a number of years.* He saw that it was a mistake 
to complicate the task of building a class alliance by insisting that 
an end should be put to the organisational rivalries between the 
Reform Union and the League. Howell went to see him and he promised 
to help him to raise £ 500. Howell was delighted: “Nothing could be 
kinder than his reception. He is indeed, one of the best of our public 
men”.® 

Stansfeld did not want to impose conditions upon the labour 
leaders, but to cultivate closer relations between them and men of 
his own social and political position. To this end, he had tried to 
induce Howell, Applegarth and others to join the Century Club, 
where there would be an opportunity for them to meet Liberal intel- 
lectuals and Parliamentarians. The workmen found the subscription 
ptohibitive, so he devised a scheme for a new club. The initial capital 
was to be supplied by Liberal manufacturers, but it was to be run by 
a Committee on which workmen were to be represented. It was 
eventually established in the premises of the Reform League at Adelphi 
Terrace and its object was declared to be — “doing something to 
bridge over the gulph which now exists between different classes and 
thereby developing a more kindly feeling than has hitherto existed”.’ 
A large number of professional men, including Mill, joined the Club 
and sent books for its library. Titus Salt, Samuel Morley and others 


1 Howell to R. Kell, 11th. Feb. 1868. 

* Howell to A. Illingworth, 11th. Feb. 1867. 
3 Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Reform League, 12th. Feb. 1868. (Hereafter 
referred to as E.C.R.L.) y 

‘Sir James Stansfeld, 1820-1893. D.N.B. Also J. L. Hammond & Barbara Hammond, 
James Stansfeld: A Victorian Champion of Sex Equality, London 1932. 

> Howell Diary, 8th. Feb. 1868. 

6 Howell to J. Stansfeld, M. P., 18th. Nov. 1868. 

"Draft Appeal for the Adelphi Club, 9th. April 1869. (Howell’s letter book for 1868.) 
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supplied the funds. Professor Beesly was the only middle-class friend 
of Labour who refused to have anything to do with it. 

A few weeks after Howell’s interview with Stansfeld, the financial 
position of the League began to improve. Funds were now available 
for an important series of lectures which Howell planned to organise 
in London. The series had already been opened by Ernest Jones, who 
had created a very bad impression among middle-class friends. Samuel 
Morley complained about Jones’ lecture and described him, rather 
oddly, as “a wild Irishman”.? The remaining lectures in the series were 
given by such reliable men as W. E. Forster M.P., A. J. Mundella and 
Stansfeld himself. Little difficulty was experienced in persuading 
M. T. Bass, Edmund Potter M.P., H. C. E. Childers M.P., and others 
to help supply the money.® 

Within the League Howell counselled members to adopt moderate 
and “realistic” policies. In March he told the Pimlico branch that there 
were four issues which ought to be put before the country: further 
democratic reform of the electoral system; justice to Ireland; national 


education; and trades unionism. This was virtually the last occasion | 


upon which he placed any emphasis at all upon the problem of securing 
a sound legal status for the Unions. At Pimlico he explained, “While I 
adhere to my radical creed with all the tenacity of a partisan, I still 
think that we in England can only permanently succeed by com- 
promises”.4 

He discussed the question of candidates with the Secretary of the 
Scottish Department of the League. “We must go in for the best we 
can get to come forward, but better have new Liberals than old Whigs. 
I hate the Whigs. They have ever been our enemies and are now.... We 
must fight the next election tooth and nail and if the Whig is doubtful 
I personally should prefer a ‘Fory. But of course this is a delicate 
matter and one which requires care in the working out... but we must 
tell the professing Liberals that their programme must be a good and 
bold one and their pledges must be kept or they will not do for us”. 
Howell had already made clear that in his view, the selection of working- 
class candidates was not a serious proposition. 


While he was elaborating these general principles, Howell was already 
engaged in trying to place “good men” in constituencies. Mr B. 


1 E, S. Beesly to Geo. Howell, 26th. Ap1il 1868. (Letters to Howell are kept in packages 
for each year and arranged in alphabetical order.) 

2 Howell’s Diary 11th. Dec. 1867. 

3 Howell’s letters of thanks to Potter and to Childers, 24th. March 1868. 

4 Howells draft of Lecture to Pimlico Branch, 24th. March 1868. (In letter book for 1868.) 
5 Howell to Geo. Jackson, 11th. May 1868. 
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Samuelson, the Liberal Member for Banbury, who was no great friend 
to trades unionism,! wished his son to join him in the House of 
Commons. Howell wrote about the matter to one of his correspondents 
in Cheltenham. “I am desired by a well known and good Liberal 
member of the House of Commons to enquire of you as to the chances 
of success for a good young Oxford Liberal. His father is a good man 
and one of great ability and standing in the House. But he is desirous 
of his son being elected without resort to any corrupt or dubious 
means, or in any way compromising his own feelings of integrity. The 
family is wealthy and very liberal in all good works. Please treat this 
letter as private and tell me the chances for such an one, and also 
whether you are free to support him if he should come out for 
Cheltenham”? 

The matter was managed successfully and H.B. Samuelson was 
adopted. Howell thanked his father for a donation of £ 10, adding “I 
think our League will do good service”. He told Titus Salt, “We feel 
that to disband [the Reform League] before the next General Election 
would be a national misfortune for the Liberal Party”. Salt’s earlier 
doubts on this subject were by now subdued and he contributed £ 100.5 

By offering general assurances and performing small services, 
Howell prepared the way for the more formal and comprehensive 
agreement which was concluded with the Liberal Whips in the middle 
of 1868. 

Glyn and Stanhope now joined Stansfeld in the negotiations. They 
regarded a deal with the Reform League as avery delicate matter which 
had to be kept as secret as possible. It would not be desirable to have 
the proceedings discussed in the General Council. In so far as it was 
practicable they wanted to confide only in Howell and Cremer *® The 
election of a new Executive Committee in May made it much easier to 
satisfy these conditions. Lucraft, who had been associated with the left 
wing of the old Executive was not re-elected.” 

The first act of the new body was to establish a Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee for “registration and electoral purposes”. It consisted of a 
professional election agent, James Acland; a wealthy merchant, 
Joseph Guedalla; Beale’s friend, Col. Dickson; W. R. Cremer, George 
Odger and Thomas Mottershead.® The delegation by the Executive of 
1 See Ch. IV. 

* Howell to C. Hiscot(?), 2nd. April 1868. 

8 Howell to B, Samuelson, M. P., 2oth. April 1868. 
4 Howell to T. Salt, 3rd. April 1868. 

5 Howell to T. Salt, 25th. April 1868. 

® See Ch. V. 

7 Minutes E. C. R. L. 6th. May 1868. 

8 Thid., oth. May 1868. 
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its powers to this Committee; to a small finance committee and, on 
occasion, to Howell and Cremer directly, allowed negotiations to 
proceed confidentially and discreetly. It was not until the election was 
over that Howell and Cremer were charged with exceeding their 
authority. 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee lost no time in displaying its 
usefulness. In June it sent six men down to the Bristol by-election to 
organise support for Samuel Morley.! Morley had been a candidate for 
Parliament before, but had been unseated on a petition. This time he 
was elected. Shortly after this, Cremer reported to the Executive that 
he had had an interview with one of Gladstone’s Whips, H. S. Stanhope, 
“in reference to the pending General Election and as to funds being 
made up for the use of the League”. At the same meeting Howell 
referred to interviews which he had had with the Liberal Whips.? It was 
decided that a deputation consisting of Howell, Cremer and Worley, 
should “wait upon Mr Stanhope, Mr Adams or others in reference to 
the elections and with regard to funds”.® By the end of July, Howell 
was able to tell the Executive that he had seen Samuel Morley and that 
Morley had donated £ 250 to the League. Cremer spoke of “the negoti- 
ations now pending for raising a fund of £1,000” for preliminary 
election expenses.* 

The Minutes of the Executive - which it must be remembered were 
kept by Howell himself — suggest that there was scarcely any sustained 
questioning about the precise conditions under which the money was 
received. In the General Council, Whitfield and a few others complained 
that the Executive was arrogating too much power to itself and wanted 
to know whether sums of money were distributed among its members 
without the Council’s sanction,> but members of the Executive simply 
expressed their dissatisfaction with these questions, condemned them, 
and then went into a month’s adjournment.® It was only when the 
election was over that some sort of general explanation was offered to 
the membership as a whole. They were then informed that in order to 
carry out the declared policy of the League — the return of as many 
“Advanced Radical Reformers” to the next Parliament as possible - it 
was necessary to make a large outlay, “much larger than the funds of 
the League permitted. In this emergency, Mr Samuel Morley, who has 
ever been the foremost of our supporters, consented to act as Treasurer 


1 Minutes RLEC, 17th. June 1868 on the Sub-Committee’s report. 
2 Ibid, 15th. July 1868. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Tbid., 31st. July 1868. 

5 Minutes of E.C.R.L., 24th. June and 13th. July 1868. 

§ Minutes of the E.C.R.L., 31st. July and 6th. August 1868. 
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of a “Special Fund”, to be raised for the above purpose. The first sum 
raised was £ 1,000, to be specially devoted to a preliminary investi- 
gation into the condition of such Borough constituencies as had 
heretofore returned one or more Conservative Members”. To this the 
three members of the Finance Committee, Mottershead, Weston, and 
Worley (all members of the International) added their own ingenuously 
qualified remarks. “The League, having been called upon from outside 
its ranks, to aid in returning as good a Liberal Parliament as possible 
under the circumstances; an extra special fund, was established with 
that object, and in part placed at our disposal. Under some restrictions 
it was made available, so far as possible, after meeting other expenses, 
to assist in defraying expenses of members of the League as candidates 
for election to the House of Commons.” 

In fact, Morley was not merely Treasurer of the “Special Fund”. 
Between 8th. August and zoth. November he supplied £ 1,900. The 
money was not paid over in a lump sum, but in a series of instalments, 
which had the effect of keeping the League leaders on a tight leash.® 
The first £ 1,000 was, indeed, used for the “preliminary investigation”. 
It was because many members of the Executive were fully employed 
on this work that that body adjourned in August, but the reports were 
sent to Glyn and Stanhope.* Far from being used to help League 
candidates at the election, the money was given on the express under- 
standing that “not a shilling” would be used to empower anybody to 
fight against Liberals. This term was interpreted as covering Whigs 
like Sir Henry Hoare in Chelsea and Lord Henley in Northampton.® 
The whole operation was under the general supervision of Glyn and 
the other Whips, and they had assigned to Howell and Cremer direct 
tesponsibility for work in particularly tricky constituencies which 
Glyn had designated as “special”.® 


The first interest of Gladstone’s Whips was simply in the provision of 
information. The organisation of the new electorate required the de- 
velopment of a new party apparatus, but this could not be accomplished 
over night. Political power still lay, very largely, in the constituencies. 


1 Reform League Report and Balance Sheet for May 1st.-30th. November 1868. 

2 Thid. 

3 Reform League Cash Ledger, “Special Fund” Folios 127-133. (Samuel Morley sent 
£ 100 on 8th. August and the same amount on 15th. and 24th. August. The same amount 
again on 5th. and 15th. September. He sent £ 200 on 19th. September and the same sum 
on Oct. 1st. and 23rd. He sent £ 300 on 7th. November and the final instalment of £ 500 
on 2oth. November). 

‘ Howell’s copy of lettet to Stansfeld, 26th. August 1868 in small black diary for 1868. 
5 Howell to S. Morley, M.P., 1st. Dec. 1868. 

® Howell to J. Stansfeld, M.P., 6th. Jan. 1869. 
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It was exercised by local magnates, landlords or great capitalists; 
cliques of socially influential persons; or, rather exceptionally, by 
middle-class wire-pullers who had built up a caucus within which some 
shop keepers and workmen were organised. It was exceedingly difficult 
for Glyn to move without offending these local interests which wete 
bent on protecting their autonomy. To add to his difficulties, the 
Whigs were suspicious of Gladstone and were not making their 
customary contributions to the coffers of the Party. Glyn complained 
endlessly to his chief about their miserly and obstructive conduct! 
Brand, who had come back to help Glyn in the management of the 
election, clearly indicated the source of the trouble when he told 
Gladstone, “in many quarters there is apprehension that the Church 
and the rights of property are not safe in your hands!!!” ? Deprived 
of the support of the Whigs, Glyn was fearful of upsetting the balance 
within the Party which Gladstone was interested in maintaining. He 
saw a danger of putting himself “too much in the hands of those to 
whom I do not think I should be under an obligation”.® Short of money 


and faced with the old local party managers who refused to recognise | 


the altered state of affairs, the Liberal Whips lacked the basic data 
without which they could not help in ensuring the fullest registration 
of Liberal voters, discreetly push forward or pull back prospective 
candidates, or properly perform several other tasks which were in the 
interests of the Party. 

As a result of his negotiations with Howell and Cremer in July, Glyn 
was able to arrange for fifteen experienced working-class organisers 
to visit more than seventy boroughs which had hitherto returned 
one or more Conservative members and to furnish him with reports 
on the political situation in each one of them. By this arrangement he 
got some of the essential work of his office done efficiently and cheaply. 
Such lines of communication as he already had with the constituencies 
were not likely to supply him with information about the state of 
opinion and organisation among the new electorate. In addition to 
these great advantages, Glyn had removed, at one stroke, a potential 
source of mischief. He certainly regarded his agreement with Howell 
as an asset of the highest value to the Liberal Party. He congratulated 
himself on his achievement and he had every reason for doing so.* 


1 A. F. Thompson, Gladstone’s Whips and the General Election of 1868, in: English 
Historical Review, April 1948, p. 193. (Glyn to Gladstone on 31st. August and 14th. 
Sept. 1868.) 

2 Tbid., Brand to Gladstone, 4th. August 1868, p. 33. 

3 Tbid., Glyn to Gladstone, 12th. Sept. 1868, p. 195. 

4 Glyn to Gladstone, roth. Sept. 1868. (B.M. Add. MSS, 44, 348 F 157). 
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sts; Il 
by 
ome Throughout August 1868 Howell, Cremer and their agents were 
cult visiting the constituencies and drawing up their reports which were 
vete then compiled by Howell and sent on to Glyn and Stanhope.! In 
the | addition to Howell and Cremer, there were fifteen other men involved, 
heir most of them having had considerable industrial or political experience. 
ned George Odger and the working-class poet and publicist, J. B. Leno,? 
ict! were extremely well known and had, like Cremer and Howell themselves, 
the been members of the Central Provisional Council of the International 
told Working Men’s Association. So had W. C. Worley.? The other ten 
ich ' agents were not so prominent, but their reports show that many of 
ved them were shrewd and intelligent. They were Charles Bartlett, a 
nce bricklayer who had befriended Howell when the latter had first come 
He to London,* A. J. Bannister, S. Brighty, J. Coffey, G. Davis, T. Saun- 
e to ders, C. J. Walsher and William Osborne, (who is not to be confused 
ney with the John Osborne who was a foundation member of the I.W.M.A.), 
nise | C, Wade, and Thomas Connolly, a stonemason and a distinguished 
data working-class orator, who became “dissatisfied with the arrangements 
tion and /erms” and, since he swore that he would not abide by them, was 
tive not sent out. Connolly chattered about what was going on to Robert 
the Hartwell, the old Chartist and sometime editor of the “Bee-Hive”, and 
this caused both Stansfeld and Howell some anxiety.® 

slyn Howell instructed his agents “to get all the information you can as 
isers to who are the candidates, what their politics, how they stand, either 
med / locally or otherwise. What associations there are in the town, where 
orts they meet, and on what nights, the names and addresses of their 
it he secretaries etc. etc. In fact, let our reports be full of information”.® 
iply. These directions were faithfully carried out with the result that 
acies Howell’s volume of election reports provides a major source of infor- 
e of mation about British political conditions on the eve of the 1868 election. 
n to | 
ntial 1“Rlection Reports” — a volume in the Howell collection, hereafter referred to as ER. 
well The volume contains reports on boroughs arranged in alphabetical order and gives the 
lated names of the reporters. All future references will take the form “ER: Andover: Leno and 
4 Worley). 


2 J. B. Leno, Autobiography, London 1892. 
3 L. E. Mins (editor), Founding of the First International, New York 1937, pp. 43-44. 
4 Howell’s Draft Autobiography. 
nglish 5 Howell to J. Stansfeld M. P., 26th. August 1868. (Copy in Howell’s small black leather 
14th. diary for 1868). The minutes of the Executive Committee of the League for 6th. August 
1868 mentions 15 men being selected to work under “Special Fund” arrangements. They 
include Connolly and William Dell, sometime Treasurer of the I. W. M. A. He did not go 
out. Bartlett and Wade appear to have taken the places of Connolly and Dell. 
6 Howell to Hales and Brighty, 13th. August 1868. 
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The reports cover the 65 boroughs which the agents visited 1 and the 
picture which emerges must be taken into account in any estimate of 
the problems and possibilities of working-class politics at this time. 
(Some of the agents visited, but did not send written reports on con- 
ditions in other places such as Middlesborough, Hartlepools and 
Stockton. There were no written reports on the “special” constituencies 
which Howell and Cremer handled directly. These constituencies were 
Blackburn, Rye, Stafford, Stoke, Brighton, Shoreham, and Northaller- 
ton.) 

The reports usually began with an estimate of how far the electorate 
had been increased as a result of the Reform Act and then went on to 
describe the progress which was being made by both parties in getting 
new voters on to the register. The reporters (they usually travelled in 
twos or threes) then attempted to identify the centres of power and 
influence in the Borough; the issues which loomed largest; the political 
position of such candidates as were already in the field and the main 
problems confronting the Liberal Party. 


From many constituencies it was reported that power was still in the 
hands of a great landlord or landed family; direct pressure being 
brought to bear on tenants and trades people. Such was the position, 
for example, in Andover, Buckingham, Chichester, Dorchester, Hun- 
tingdon and Marlborough. Hales and Brighty declared that in Knares- 
borough nearly all the land in the vicinity “belongs to two rampant 
Tories, Sir Charles Sligsby and Mr. J. Collins; and most of the working 
men hold small allotments under them, and they are getting the screw 
on as tight as they possibly can. Mr. Collins has already dismissed a 
boy who was in the Charity School because his father promised to 
vote for Illingworth”. From Chippenham, Geo. Davis and W. Osborne 
described the activities of Squire Ash “who has large estates and a 
great deal of cottage property inthe Borough...” From Huntingdon it 
was reported that the local nobleman had taken revenge for a Liberal 
victory at the last municipal election “Every tenant of the Earl of 
Sandwich who voted for liberals was at once turned out, and every 


1 Andover, Bath, Beverley, Birkenhead, Bolton, Boston, Brecon, Bridport, Buckingham, 
Cambridge, Chichester, Chippenham, Christchurch, Cockermouth, Colchester, Coventry, 
Cricklade, Devizes, Derby, Dorchester, Durham, Exeter, Grantham, Guildford, Harwich, 
Haverford West, Helston, Hereford, Huntingdon, Ipswich, Knaresborough, Kidder- 
minster, Leeds, Lichfield, Liverpool, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Ludlow, Macclesfield, 
Maldon, Marlborough, Monmouthshire, Newark, Newport, Northallerton, Preston, 
Plymouth, Pontefract, East Retford, Stamford, Southampton, Sunderland, Tewkesbury, 
Thirsk, Tiverton, Truro, Warwick, Warrington, Weymouth, Westbury, Whitehaven, 
Whitby, Wigan, Wilton, Winchester, and Woodstock. 
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voter in the employ of a Tory was immediately discharged”.! 
Mottershead and Bannister described how feeling in Whitehaven was 
running high against the “Lonsdale” of “castle influence”. “This 
power”, they said, “sits like an incubus upon the town, controlling its 
local affairs, returning its M.P., and in the belief of the people, generally 
paralysing the industry of the port”. 

Occasionally the agents sent in accounts of attempted resistance by 
tenants and workmen to aristocratic control. For instance, in Wood- 
stock efforts were being made to form an agricultural workers’ 
association capable of defying the Duke of Marlborough whose power 
in the town was already under challenge. Many a tough quarryman 
was incensed by the Duke’s savage sentences for offences against the 
game laws, and the spirit of independence seemed to be growing even 
among labourers who paid 4d or 5d a week rent for their “wretched 
cottages”’.? 

Elsewhere the place of the powerful landlord or landed family was 
taken by a capitalist or a great company. In Beverley, the Tory Member 
exercised control through a substantial interest which he held in the 
local iron works.’ At Harwich, the Tory was Vice President of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company and was able to exercise a large 
amount of patronage.t From Macclesfield it was reported that “the 
Brocklehursts, who have furnished one member since 1832, are the 
greatest employers of labourlin the Town, and are in possession of the 
Whig influence”. The Tories were capable of making a fight of it, because 
their candidate had bought a mill and put it to work and there were 
three other manufacturing Tories who expected their employees to 
vote that way.5 A better instance of a single, over-riding capitalist 
interest was supplied by Birkenhead — “an utterly hopeless case”. 
“The political feeling of this Borough is Liberal, but such a pressure 
is put on all those employed on Laird’s works and shipyard, and 
other works of a similar nature, that the Liberal feeling is stultified and 
the Tories have it all their own way. It is the general opinion of the 
working and middle-class leaders that there is no hope for liberalism 
in this Borough, until the death of Mr Laird or the introduction of the 
Ballot” § 

The shipping interest was alleged to exert a comparable influence 
in Southampton. The local secretary of the Reform League told 
Howell’s agents that the P. & O. steam ship company would “put the 
1 ER: Huntingdon: Hales and Brighty. 

2 ER: Woodstock: Walsher and Bartlett. 

* ER: Beverley: Sanders and Wade. 

4 ER: Harwich: Davis. 

5 ER: Macclesfield: Mottershead and Bannister. 

8 ER: Birkenhead: Sanders, Wade and Bartlett. 
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screw” on all its hands in favour of the Conservatives.! In Liverpool 
the shipping interest re-enforced the power which the Earl of Derby 
held over persons whose leases were about to expire. “The Secretaries 
of the principal trades are liberal - even Radical - but dare not act in 
consequence of the complex character of their respective trades”.? 

In some constituencies the controlling interest still lay, in whole or 
in part, with traditional corporate interests, the Cathedral and the 
University. In Cambridge the University aided the Tory party through 
its hold on college servants and its large custom with the shop keepers.* 
But it was in such constituencies as these that the old patterns of 
power and influence were most likely to be disturbed by the Reform 
Act; the University could not save the Tory at Cambridge. Similarly, 
the Reform Act created the conditions for an assault on the traditions 
of what might be described as “compact Boroughs”; Boroughs in 
which there was a traditional arrangement between the Whigs and 
the Tories. Truro * and Weymouth > were compact boroughs, while 
in Ipswich “there seemed to be an understanding that, though they 
always like a contest, perhaps for the pleasure of bleeding the candi- 
dates, yet, still, one and one are to be returned”.® Akin to the “compact 
boroughs” were nomination boroughs such as Brecon, which was 
“alternatively provided for by Lord Camden, Liberal, and Lord 
Tredegar, Tory.”? In some small boroughs of this kind the traditional 
pattern was not upset by the Reform Act. In Stamford, where there 
was little manufacture and where the tradespeople were in consequence 
dependent upon the local gentry, it was still as impossible to get a 
contest as it had been when the constituency was in the pocket of the 
Marquis of Exeter. All the lawyers in the place received £ 10 10s, 
a year as a retaining fee from the nominee M.P.8 


As against those boroughs in which the Reform Act-without the ballot 
had made little difference, there were many others in which its impact 
was considerable. If there were still constituencies in which the Castle 
and the Cathedral, the great landowner and the large employer, concen- 
trated power in their own hands; there were others in which power 
was more diversified and in which the pattern of conflicting interests 
and influences was far more complex and subtle. Places like Bridport, 


1 ER: Southampton: Worley and Leno. 

2 ER: Liverpool: Sanders. Wade and Bartlett. 
3 ER: Cambridge: Osborne and Davis. 

* ER: Truro: Odger and Coffey. 

5 ER: Weymouth: Bartlett and Walsher. 

® ER: Ipswich: Davis and Osborne. 

7 ER: Brecon: Leno and Worley. 

8 ER: Stamford: Hales and Brighty. 
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where the Liberal was supported by the Gundry family; merchants, 
manufacturers and lawyers who all exercised considerable influence 
from the number of hands they employed, but who also enjoyed 
“outside” support conferred by a dissenting minister; a coal merchant; 
the principal banker; a flax and twine merchant and the officials of 
the working men’s institute. The Tories in Bridport relied upon the 
support of an opposing team of merchants and manufacturers.1 In 
Guildford, Howell’s agents declared that the principal wire-pullers on 
the Tory side were a brewer, a banker and a gentleman farmer. The 
Liberals were led by solicitors, a chemist, an ironmonger and an 
upholsterer.2 In Cockermouth, the Tory’ power based on traditional 
social and economic influence was confronted by a newly created 
Liberal organisation. On the one side, “the Wyndham family holding 
lands and Cockermouth Castle in the centre of the Town - often 
keeping great revel in it. Giving tradesmen large orders for good 
and half yearly invitations to dine at the Castle”. On the other, a 
Committee composed of manufacturers, traders and workmen which 
was divided into eleven district sub-committees within each of which 
a hundred electors were organised.® 

At this level it may well have been the case that the reports merely 
confirmed information which was already in the hands of the Whips. 
Stanhope told Howell that he tested several of the reports and that 
they “harmonised” with his own knowledge of the political condition 
of several constituencies. No doubt they helped to bring the Whips 
up to date. It may have been of real practical value to know that in 
Andover “the old solicitor is dead’®, while in Cricklade they should 
have nothing to do with Mr F. Rowland Young, once a Chartist, “now a 
Unitarian, who used all his influence at the last election on behalf of 
the Tory.” However, news of individual wire pullers was probably of 
less interest and importance than the light which was thrown on the 
state of working-class morale, opinion and organisation. This was the 
kind of information which Howell’s agents were particularly well 
qualified to supply. 


The over-all picture was not encouraging. In addition to those con- 
stituencies in which the new electors were subject to control through 
intimidation or patronage, there were one or two others in which they 
1 ER: Bridport: Unsigned (Bartlett ?). 

2 ER: Guildford: Leno and Worley. 

3 ER: Cockermouth: Mottershead and Bannister. 


4 Howell to J. Stansfeld, M.P., 26th. August 1868. (Copy in Howell’s small black leather 
diary for 1868.) 

5 ER: Andover: Leno and Worley. 

® ER: Cricklade: Davis and Osborne. 
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were said to be completely demoralised politically and ready to sell 
their votes to the highest bidder. Guildford provided an extreme 
example: “The political morality of this town is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely discouraging; not one but nearly all with whom we came in 
contact, estimate the value of the vote by what it will fetch in the 
market, and openly proclaim (with the approval of all present saving 
myself) that their votes would go to the highest bidder — that candidates 
for election were guided by no principle, and hence no discredit 
attached itself to those who traded on their desire for personal ad- 
vancement”.! The Tories were alleged to be debauching the electorate 
in their Public Houses; the Liberals had only three Public Houses in 
the entire Borough. 

In Guildford, trade unionism was effectively confined to the 
bricklayers and the tailors. This was fairly representative of the 
smaller boroughs. Either there were no trade unions at all, as was 
the case in Thirsk or Christchurch; or unionism was confined to the 
carpenters, engineers and tailors, which was the position in such places 
as Bath, Beverley and Hereford. There were, however, a number of 
significant constituencies in which unions were well established and 
looked capable of wielding considerable influence. There were power- 
ful union branches in Leeds,” and in Preston a large Trades Council 
was in the habit of transforming itself into “The Working Men’s 
Political Association” whenever it wanted to engage in politics.? From 
Derby, Hales and Brighty reported that there were twenty-two trades 
societies and that eight of them came together in the trades council. 
Hales’ own union, the elastic web weavers, organised three hundred 
members, the A.S.E. had two hundred and seventy five engineers 
and the Steam Engine Makers a further forty five. In Derby, even 
some of the labourers were organised.* 

In Sunderland, there were said to be as many as a thousand men 
in a General Labourers’ Union, while two thousand more were 
enrolled among the iron ship builders, boiler makers and smiths. The 
movement was headed by the Shipwrights society which had one 
thousand six hundred members.® The position in Wigan confirmed 
the impression that unionism was rather stronger among the labourers 
than has been generally supposed, for in that Borough there were, in 
addition to the powerful miners’ lodges, three hundred labourers 
organised in their own union.® 
1 ER: Guildford: Leno and Worley. 

2 ER: Leeds: Hales and Brighty. 
3 ER: Preston: Sanders, Wade and Bartlett. 
“ER: Derby: Hales and Brighty. 


5 ER: Sunderland: Mottershead and Bannister. 
® ER: Wigan: Sanders and Wade. 
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Yet even where a borough did happen to be a stronghold of working- 
class organisation, there is little indication that workmen were making 
themselves felt, or that they were determined to push their own 
distinctive demands forward as issues in the approaching election. 
Howell and Cremer, who visited Carlisle, found that the workers there 
were mainly preoccupied with the labour laws.! But, in general, Marx 
was quite right in saying that “the Irish question dominates”.? The 
indignation of the parsons over Gladstone’s threat to the Irish Church 
loomed far larger than the anger of the trade unionists over the 
treatment which they received in the courts. When any reference was 
made to working-class opinion in the reports which Howell’s agents 
submitted, it was more likely to turn on feeling about the Permissive 
Bill * than on the prospects for new labour legislation. 

However the reports did not give Glyn grounds for indulging in 
unrestrained rejoicing. If workmen showed little sign of exerting 
independent pressure, they were by no means as wholeheartedly 
behind Mr Gladstone as the leaders of the Reform League or, for 
that matter, the printing workers of Cambridge where, in one es- 
tablishment, 77 men out of 80 declared themselves to be Liberals.4 
From the factory districts and the larger Boroughs came distressing 
reports of Tory sympathies among workmen. In Coventry, where the 
Reform League had 700 members, the depressed state of the silk trade 
was explained by reference to the French Commercial Treaty, and the 
Conservative Workingmen’s Association made five hunderd recruits.® 
The French Treaty was also an issue with the weavers in Macclesfield, 
men who “never had any strong love for the Manchester School”. 
Here the weavers’ Secretary was a Liberal, but was uncertain about 
the membership as a whole. Howell’s agents reported that these 
weavers were very independent and could not be intimidated by the 
employers.® 

In Kidderminster, the power loom for carpet weaving had reduced 
the population by 25% over the past thirty years. These looms were 
now being brought back to the Borough and the emigrants were 
returning home after being through the “political school of the North”. 
This did not preclude the Tory working man. “The form in which 
the conservative working man is developed in Kidderminster is that 
of Benefit Societies, organised, patronised and liberally assisted by 
1 Howell’s notes of his trips to the factory districts. (Small black leather diary for 1868). 
* Marx to Kugelmann, 6th. Apr. 1868. (Letters to Kugelmann, London 1936, p. 67). 

3 The Permissive Bill was designed to permit a majority of rate-payers to impose pro- 
hibition on a district. 

* ER: Cambridge: Osborne and Davis. 

5 ER: Coventry: Hales and Brighty. 

® ER: Macclesfield: Mottershead and Bannister. 
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the swell conservatives”.1 This device commended itself to Howell’s 
agents: “We can found a great politico-provident society, self-sup- 
porting, with head-quarters in London, and ramifications all over the 
provinces”.? The unsuspected political associations of Friendly and 
Benefit Societies appeared elsewhere. In one Borough all the Odd 
Fellows were said to be Tories, while the Foresters were all Liberals. 

From Preston there was a call for Odger or Cremer to come down 
and strengthen the trades. There were indications that some of them 
“might go Tory.’ In Sunderland, the “advanced” Liberal’s advocacy of 
arbitration made the shipwrights “fretful and fearful”. They had 
already had some experience of employers who went to arbitration 
and abided by its rules only when it suited them.® 


Although the main business in August was to gather information, 
Howell’s agents frequently addressed meetings and helped to establish 
local Liberal Electoral Committees. In Bolton, Sanders and Wade 
held a general meeting of trades delegates and formed a “Liberal Trades 
Political Association”. They also founded a working men’s com- 
mittee in Warrington. Mottershead and Bannister established a branch 
of the Reform League in Cockermouth, but in other Boroughs 
branches of the League were transformed into Liberal Registration or 
Electoral Associations.® In Newcastle-under-Lyne, Hales and Brighty 
set up a new Liberal Committee with the object of taking matters out 
of the hands of a few lawyers — it was still customary to find solicitors 
playing an important part in the management of elections. However, 
the new committee was dominated by tradesmen and the workers 
had little influence. In many places workmen were already organised, 
while in others, such as Beverley, it was thought to be impossible to 
do anything with them, “so few of them having Political Honesty”.’ 

Apart from setting up new organisations, Howell’s agents did their 
best to develop understanding and active collaboration between the 
Whig cliques and the old electors on the one hand, and the new men 
of the lower middle and working classes on the other. Glynn explained 
to Gladstone that this was one of his biggest problems. “The great 
difficulty”, he said, “is that the old local party managers do not realise 
the altered state of matters & if they do they are extremely slow in 


1 ER: Kidderminster: Davis aud Osborne. 

2 Thid. 

3 ER: Colchester: Davis. 

4 ER: Preston: Sanders, Wade, and Bartlett. 

5 ER: Sunderland: Mottershead and Bannister. 

6 ER: Warwick: Hales and Brighty. Also ER: Whitby: Mottershead and Bannister. 
7 ER: Beverley: Sanders and Wade. 
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coalescing with the new men”. After the reports had been submitted 
to the Whips, Howell laid particular stress on this question: “in most 
cases Our opinion is that the only thing to be done is to lay the 
foundation for a thorough organisation of the Liberal Party in which 
organisation the working men shall be consulted and called into active 
political life. 

One great cause of failure in the past, has been ignoring the working- 
class voter. This must not now be. They are a power and must be 
consulted and subjected to discipline. We find no difficulty with them 
when treated fairly”.? 

In public, one of the most distinguished leaders of the League had 
said, “we must look to our organisation at the approaching general 
election. I sincerely trust that the American caucus system will be 
shortly introduced into this country; it is, beyond doubt, the most 
equitable and most efficient system yet devised. It would give the 
working classes a commanding influence they can never otherwise 
possess.... No constituency ought to be divided in the Liberal 
interest”.® 


In practice, Howell’s agents found that, even if the several elements 
within the Party were united behind a candidate, they often met 
separately. In Whitby, Mottershead and Bannister found that this was 
the case. Although the middle-class men were well intended, they were 
“scarcely ought but a fossilised lot of old Whigs... seeming to think 
that they can carry the election by the same machinery they could use 
in contesting for the Parish Beadle”. They visited both sides and tried 
to impress upon them the need for closer unity.* 

Again in Bath and in Derby the liberal electors were agreed on their 
candidates, but were organised separately in their own associations. 
In the former place closer collaboration was ensured by an arrangement 
whereby representatives of the two associations came together in a 
special electoral committee.5 

If the question of unity within the “Liberal camp” was important in 
constituencies in which there was a straight fight with a Tory, it took 
on an added significance in double member constituencies in which 
there might be a compact either to return one liberal and one Whig, 
or even one Whig and one Tory. Glyn made it a general rule not to 


1 Glyn to Gladstone, 8th. Oct. 1868. B. M. Add Mss: 44347 f 190. , 

* Howell to J. Stansfeld, M.P., 26th. August 1868. (Copy in small black leather diary for 
1868). 

3 J. Guedalla, The Political Situation, London 1868, p. 32. 

“ER: Whitby: Mottershead and Bannister. 

5 ER: Bath: Davis and Osborne. 
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interfere in fights between Liberals unless a Tory appeared. If he 
interfered at this stage, it was with the greatest caution. There was 
a deep and widespread prejudice against taking the control of elections 
out of local hands and establishing a centre for “Liberal Candidate 
Manufacturing”.? Whenever he did interfere, Glyn had to avoid ex- 
posing himself to the charge that he was pushing Gladstonians against 
the Whig interest. A. J. Mundella who was contesting Sheffield 
against the Whig, Roebuck, explained to Howell, “I have written to 
Parliament Street. The fact is that they (the Whips) are frightened out 
of their wits lest R. should get in; and they dare not appear to do 
anything to help me”. Under these circumstances Mundella wanted 


ROYDEN HARRISON | 





Howell to send his agents up to Sheffield and prevent the workmen | 


falling for the “debauching influences”.* This was at the end of August 
and Howell, after he had managed to negotiate the second major 
instalment of the “Special Fund”, duly obliged. But even while the 
agents were out on their “preliminary investigation”, they were actively 
concerned about the claims of rival candidates, since this was the issue 
around which the most serious divisions in the “Liberal” ranks gener- 
ally centred. They sometimes suggested that a particular Liberal should 
be induced to withdraw. For example in Maldon, they reported that 
the Whigs had called a meeting of the old Liberal electors and chosen 
a candidate. This arrogant procedure was also followed in other places, 
but in Maldon it produced an immediate reaction. A self made man, 
a manufacturer of agricultural machinery, named Bethall, resented this 
dictation and decided to stand himself. He employed hundreds of men 
and he set to work organising them on his own behalf. Howell’s agents 
suggested that Glyn should be asked to get Bethall a straight fight with 
the Tory and this appears to have been done.* 

Things worked out differently in Kidderminster where the division 
was between “the excellent Bristow” who had been nominated by 
the local branch of the League and Mr Lea, “a promising liberal, but 
with nebulous ideas... He is the nominee of the manufacturers and the 
old Whig party and seems only to have been brought forward out of 
jealousy of the working class”.5 Mr Lea was duly elected. At Kidder- 
minster, explained Howell, “I was most careful as reports in the papers 
will show”.6 And a few days later to Samuel Morley he modestly 
stated, “we have done something to secure the withdrawal of Mr 


1 Glyn to Gladstone, 28th. Oct. 1868. B. M. Add Mss. 44347 f 220. 
2 The Halifax Guardian, 24th. Oct. 1868. 

3 A. J. Mundella to George Howell, 29th. August 1868. (H.C.B.1.) 

* ER: Maldon: Davis and Osborne. 

5 ER: Kidderminster: Davis and Osborne. 

® Howell to H. S,. Stanhope, M.P., 29th. Oct. 1868. 
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Bristowe from Kidderminster. The Liberal is now safe”.1 However, 
this is to anticipate work which was done after August. 

From Hereford and Sunderland there were reports of probable Tory 
victories as a consequence of a split vote among the Liberals. In 
Sunderland the workers were divided in their allegiance between 
Gouxley, a ship-owner and merchant who aspired to ‘“getting Mrs 
G. presented at Court”, and the Whig, Thompson, who was a barrister 
and coal proprietor.? The absence of a Tory allowed the matter to 
be fought out without interference. A similar situation was found in 
Newark where the Whigs supported Dennison, an opponent of the 
Ballot, and the radicals followed Handley, a strict Gladstonian Liberal. 
Hales and Brighty remarked that “it would be dangerous to interfere” .? 


In a number of instances Howell’s agents drew attention to openings 
which existed for a “good Liberal Candidate”. Only Mottershead and 
Bannister suggested that the Reform League as such should supply a 
vacancy, and their choice fell upon the unlikely Borough of White- 
haven.” From Cricklade it was reported that the new men wanted a 
candidate and would “prefer a moderate one, and if possible a local 
man”.* A good, moderate, liberal candidate was required in Dorchester; 
while in Warwick there was room for “an advanced liberal of good 
position”.5 

From his side, Howell was trying to place candidates. During 
August he helped to get one of Goldwin Smith’s friends, Dr Sandwith, 
adopted for Marylebone.® He sent a private and confidential letter 
to the land reformer and journalist, A. A. Walton, enquiring “Is there 
an opening for a good candidate in Brecon? If so, will Mr Passmore 
Edwards have a chance?”? He also sounded out the position at 
Nottingham.® 

It is not surprising that the Liberal Whips were delighted with the 
“election reports”, not only for the information which they provided, 
but for the evidence of work done. The general spirit of these working- 
class organisers was obviously excellent. Glyn told Gladstone: “I 
should like to show you some of the reports made by the working 
men. They are so sound and so sensible & in most places their great 


1 Howell to S. Morley, 4th. Nov. 1868. 

2 ER: Sunderland: Mottershead and Bannister. 

3 ER: Newark: Hales and Brighty. 

4ER: Whitehaven: Mottershead and Bannister. 

5 ER: Warwick: Hales and Brighty. 

5 Howell to Dr. Sandwith, 6th. Aug. and 8th. Aug. 1868. 
7 Howell to Walton, 7th. Aug. 1868. 

8 Howell to W. Smith, 7th. Aug. 1868. 
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object is to unite the two sections of the party for you & not to put up 
their own or any extreme men.” 


This was a fair judgment on the quality of the reports as a whole. One 
can imagine the sort of passages which Glyn had in mind. For ex. 
ample, when Odger and Coffey were touring the West Country, they 
reported that “we had several interviews with that thorough-going 
old Radical, Mr. Rowcliffe. He regrets that a member of the League 
did not come forward upon the principles of the League.” (This was 
in Tiverton where the Liberal candidates were Geo. Denman and 
Heathcote Amory.) “But after some conversation he accepted our 
opinion, that as there are two Liberals before the constituency having 
the confidence of the majority of the voters, it would be extremely 
undesirable for the Radicals to entertain any doubts which would be 
calculated to weaken Liberal interest in the Borough; more especially 
as the State Church in Ireland would form the question upon which 
the strength of the two parties is to be tested”.1 Odger and Coffey spoke 
to the same effect in Exeter, where the local branch of the Reform 
League resented its exclusion from the selection of the liberal candi- 
dates.? 

However, there were much more striking instances than these of the 
uncritical and unwavering loyalty which some of Howell’s agents 
showed towards Mr Gladstone and his supporters. A good example 
is provided by the report on Wigan, “The Liberal Candidates for this 
Borough are messrs Wood and Lancaster. The first-named gentleman 
being the sitting member. His election is sure, but as the election of 
the second gentleman depends largely on the miners, and they having 
a serious trade dispute with him, his success is not so certain. 

Mr Lancaster is chairman, and a large shareholder, in the Wigan 
Coal and Iron Company. The dispute arises out of the difference between 
weighing and measuring coal; the men demanding weight as more 
just than measure. He is also disliked for tyrannical strictness to the 
hands, and for calling upon the police to assist him in a recent trade 
difficulty. He is nevertheless a liberal in politics, will go for the ballot, 
security to Trades Union Funds, and will give his support to Mr 
Gladstone. If the miners could be persuaded to support him, it is 
thought that he would use his influence with the company to give ot 
compromise [sic] the demands of the men. “The miners have 3,000 
votes, but some of these are commanded by the Conservatives who 
have coal and iron works, but their influence is not great”.* 

1 Glyn to Glasdtone, 9th. Sept. 1868. B.M. Add. Mss: 44357 f 154. 
2 ER.: Tiverton: Odger and Coffey. 


3 ER: Exeter: Odger and Coffey. 
4 ER: Wigan: Sanders and Wade. 
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Subsequently, Howell wrote a letter headed “Private” to Mr Leigh 
Ellis, Esq., Liberal Cmttee Rooms, Wigan. It ran: “We are taking very 
important action in reference to Trades Societies, but we must deal 
with each Boro’ separately and differently. 

We are managing the unions in Blackburn, Bristol, Preston, and a 
great many of the large towns at this moment and will, if you desire 
it, send down a man at once to do something in Wigan. At Sheffield 
our delegates have done what the local agents could not do viz, unite 
the numerous trades into one committee for electoral purposes. 

The enclosed card will indicate the way in which we do our work. 
But in all instances we take independent action, so as not to commit 
the candidates in any way. They pay us by giving a donation to our 
special Fund, Mr Morley Treasurer”. 

A day or so later Howell was making enquiries as to “who is 
the general sec of the Miners Union?”? 

There was a similar case involving some railway workers in Swindon. 
Howell invited Glyn to bring some pressure to bear on the company 
directors while he was “setting things all right with the railway men”.® 

Thus, the leaders of the Reform League and their agents paid no 
heed to Professor Beesly when he warned them to be content with 
nothing but the clearest of pledges on trade union questions and added, 
“Employers who look to nothing but money-making or who have 
made themselves conspicuous by attempts to crush Unions ought to 
be opposed with the greatest determination. They are the most 
dangerous enemies of Labour. No profession of Radicalism, not even 
to the extent of manhood suffrage and the ballot, ought to gain them 
a moments hearing”.* 

(to be concluded in the next issue) 


1 Howell to Ellis, 12th. Oct. 1868. 

2 Howell to John Holmes, 14th. Oct. 1868. 

3 Howell to G. G. Glyn, M.P., 30th. Sept. 1868. 
4 Op. cit., p. 10. 
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GARIBALDI AND THE FIRST PEACE CONGRESS | 


IN GENEVA IN 1867 


As is well known the advocacy of pacifism is almost as old as war itself 
although organized attempts to outlaw war date only from the middle 
nineteenth century, and among these the Congrés de la Paix of 1867 
played a unique role. First it foreshadowed the permanency of Geneva 
as its logical seat, at least in the all-important area of Europe, and 
secondly, it dared attack the immediate conditions which predisposed 
nations to eventual belligerency. In a way, the United Nations could 
be considered as a realization of some of the ideals which inspired 
the daring initiative taken by the 1867 Congress, even though it was 
attacked as being anarchistic and revolutionary at that time. In fact 
the 67 Congress ended in a furore over this issue and although it 
continued its work until World War I it was practically obliged to 
confine its efforts along the less explosive lines of arbitration and 
international jurisdiction. 

In 1820 already Geneva seemed predestined for such a réle, when 
Count Jean Jacques de Sellon, Cavour’s Genevese uncle, founded the 
Société de la Paix there. Subsequently came the peace congresses of 
London in 1843, Brussels in 1848, Paris in 1849, and Frankfort in 1850, 
but each showed under what disadvantages they had to operate. 
London was out of the question because of its colonialism, despite the 
fact that Cobden and Bright, in their anti-Corn Law agitation, revealed 
what democratic trend existed among their countrymen. For that same 
reason the most important of these four congresses, that at Paris, was 
inconsequential, even though the dean of French liberals — Victor 
Hugo — presided, and no less than Richard Cobden, Emile de Girardin 
and Garnier-Pagés collaborated, with Minister of the Interior Lacrosse 
and Foreign Minister de Tocqueville sounding the welcome addresses 
to the delegates. Anglo-French intrigue, or diplomatically speaking, 
ententes, were nothing less than imperialistic schemes. Both Brussels 
and Frankfort did not inspire sufficient neutrality, nor did they render 
that cosmopolitan atmosphere for which Geneva had become known, 


notwithstanding the definite contributions in popularizing the ideas | 
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of armament reduction and a congress of nations made in the new 
Belgian capital and in the renowned free city of Frankfurt-am-Main. 


By 1867 another peace congress was urged, for the Anglo-French 
colonial expansion programs were coming to an end, and while 
contemplating new capitalistic ventures, the other European powers, 
notably Austria-Hungary, Prussia and Italy, cast covetous eyes upon 
their neighbors’ conquests. Then too, the revolutions of ’48, the 
Franco-Italian-Austrian War of ’59, the War of Italian unification of 
’60, the Polish-Russian War of ’63, and the Prussian-Italian-Austrian 
War of ’66 showed, if anything, that the tempo of wars was increasing, 
and that unless something was done at once the much-feared Franco- 
Prussian conflict of interests might erupt into a catastrophic con- 
flagration for all Europe. Thus when in ’67 the latter two powers 
disputed the right to annex Luxembourg, the French newspaper Phare 
de la Loire, under the inspiring leadership of Evariste Mangin, its 
editor, took the initiative and on May 5 called for an immediate congress 
“qui veut sincérement épargner a |’Europe les horreurs de la guerre”. 
And since it already explained its belief in a congress of nations to 
“end all threats to the peace” ! the nature of its appeal was unequivocal. 
In addition, as a result of the initial meeting in Paris of those interested, 
the full title of the congress was to be the Congress for Peace and Liberty 
so that it would be differentiated from the previous ones, which, while 
advocating representation and arbitration by freely elected delegates, 
passively accepted peace dependent upon the status quo; the new congress 
wanted to attack the status quo, for in some cases it suppressed liberty 
and rendered only an ephemeral peace. 

And to epitomize the congress the revolutionary and popular hero 
of the day, he whom George Sand referred to as “l’oriflamme de l’ére 
nouvelle” and whom Victor Hugo described as “un homme dans toute 
acception sublime du mot. Un homme de la liberté; un homme de 
Phumanité” — Giuseppe Garibaldi - was chosen as the honorary 
president. In fact the Phare in eulogizing him reiterated its general aims 
by writing that “ce nom est 4 lui seul le plus net des programmes. I] 
veut dire héroisme et humanité, patriotisme, fraternité des peuples, 
paix et liberté”.? 

But where was the congress to convene? Certainly not in Paris, 
where, besides the reasons already given, the new French law limited 
congregation to a mere twenty persons. Neither had the Phare forgotten 
that ever since 1849 when Garibaldi dared defend the Republic of 
Rome against the efforts of Pius [IX and Napoleon III, who in turn was 


1 |...mettre fin 4 toutes les contestations menagantes pour la tranquillité des peuples...” 
2 Le Phare de la Loire, Paris, 10 Aout 1867. 
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pressed by the French royalists and Catholics, Garibaldi was persona 
non grata in France; nor could it have been ignorant of the fact that 
when Alexandre Dumas sought to publish Garibaldi’s memoirs he was 
compelled to send them to Méline, Cans and Co. in Brussels because 
the French publishers, fearing the wrath of their emperor, would only 
publish such expurgated editions as were inoffensive to Napoleon III 
Consequently another cosmopolitan city, Geneva, the traditional home 
of the refugee, which certainly was not tainted with imperialism, was 
confirmed as the site. In July the definite dates of the congress wete 
set for 9-12 September, thus permitting the delegates attending the 
International Workingmen’s Association Congress in Lausanne on 
2-7 of that month to attend also. 

In Geneva the singular honor was deeply felt, and if the congress 
promised some daring resolutions the preparations under way in the 
former stronghold of Calvin were overshadowed by the celebrations 
planned for Garibaldi’s arrival on September 7. By the 4th of that 
month the city was already postered with billboards proclaiming that 


“Genéve, ot la liberté regne; Genéve, qui s’est émancipée jadis 
du joug ultramontain, applaudira 4 la vie héroique, aux espérances 
sublimes de Garibaldi. Acclamer Garibaldi, c’est dire hautement 
que l’on veut pour les peuples le droit de se gouverner eux- 
mémes... Liberté nationale, émancipation du joug de Rome, voila 
ce que signifie le nom de Garibaldi; voila pourquoi les Genevois 
doivent l’acclamer....” ? 


The evening of the following day the citizenry, as represented by all 
the political parties, was convoked at the Stand de la Coulowvreniere, the 
city’s popular meeting place, to elect a Genevese reception committee 
worthy of their honored guest. James Fazy, the former political idol 
of Geneva, was elected president of a fifteen-member committee, which 
in turn issued its own proclamation acclaiming 


“.... "homme le plus valeureux et le plus désintéressé de son 
siecle... homme qui personnifie les aspirations démocratiques 
et philosophiques de la génération nouvelle, et que, sous son égide, 


la famille genevoise tout entiére réunie invoque ensemble la 
liberté.” 


Simultaneously the congress’s manifesto, which had first been worked 
out by the Paris and Geneva groups and published on June 11, along 


1 Mémoires de Garibaldi par Alexandre Dumas, précédés d’un discours sur Garibaldi par 
Victor Hugo et d’une introduction par George Sand. Seule édition complete, interdite 
pour la France. Bruxelles, Méline, Cans et Cie (1861). 3 vols. 16°. 

2 Billboards paid for by the Parti Indépendant de Genéve. 
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with its governing articles and its three-point program were published 
in all the newspapers. The program, stated in the form of three 
questions, was as follows: 


“1 ére Question. Le régne de la Paix, auquel aspire ’humanité, comme 
au dernier terme de la civilisation, est-il compatible avec ces 
grandes monarchies militaires qui dépouillent les peuples de leurs libertés 
les plus vitales, entretiennent des armées formidables et tendent a supprimer 
les petits Etats au profit de centralisations despotiques? Ou bien la 
condition essentielle d’une Paix perpétuelle entre les nations 
n’est-elle pas, pour chaque peuple, la liberté, et, dans leurs 
relations internationales, l’établissement d’une confédération de 
libres démocraties constituant les Etats-Unis d’Europe. 

2e Question. Quels sont les moyens de préparer et de hater 
l’avénement de cette confédération des peuples libres ? Retour aux 
grands principes de la Révolution, devenant enfin des vérités; 
revendication de toutes les libertés, individuelles et politiques; 
appel a toutes les énergies morales, réveil de la conscience; dif- 
fusion de linstruction populaire; destruction des préjugés de 
race, de nationalité, de secte, d’esprit militaire, etc.; abolition 
des armées permanentes; harmonie des intéréts économiques par 
la liberté; accord de la politique et de la morale. 

3¢ Question. Quels seraient les meilleurs moyens de rendre per- 
manente et efficace l’action du Congrés international de la Paix? 
Organisation d’une association durable des amis de la démocratie 
et de la liberté. La principale tache du Congrés de Genéve devra 
étre d’arréter le plan et de jeter les premiéres bases de cette 
association.” 


By the time the Congress opened, the organizational committee in 
Geneva headed by the Frenchman Jules Barni, the eminent translator 
of Kant and professor at the Academy of Geneva, had received in 
support of its program applications from 10,666 individuals, 4,480 of 
whom indicated no nationality and the rest were divided as follows: 
Swiss 2,713;1 Germans and Hungarians 1,609; Frenchmen 1,006; 
Italians 442; Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen 149 (including one 
Australian); Belgians 105; Russians 45; Poles 39; Americans (north 
& south) 32, including Fisk of the New York Herald, a Mr. Philipps 
also of New York, a delegate of the American Peace Society named 


1 Apparently by the time the Congress opened many more subscribed. ,,On comptait plus 
de six mille adhérents dans Genéve et les environs”, states Fazy in his Mémoires de James 
Fazy, Genéve, Editions Celta, 1947, p. 212. Fazy was, among other things, president of the 
Institut de Genéve’s Sciences Morales et Politiques Department which took charge of all 
prepatations. 
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Cleveland from Philadelphia, a Lamb of Cincinnati, James Baven of 
Chicago, and a Dr. Esquierdo of Puerto Rico. Membership was open 
to anyone paying the small sum of twenty-five centimes, which also 
included admission to all sessions and the right to pose questions and 
vote. Thus a more democratic setup could hardly have been conceived; 
indeed, it resembled one giant New England town hall meeting. And 
among the better known who became members were Bakunin, Albert 
and Louis Blanc, Barthélemy, Emilio Castellar, Victor Hugo, Edgar 
Quinet, Carnot, Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Beales (president of the 
English Reform League), John Stuart Mill, Alexandre Herzen, General 
Bossak-Hauké, G. Ceneri (professor of Roman Law at the University 
of Bologna), and Garibaldi’s faithful redshirts Alberto and Jesse White 
Mario, Frigyesi, Dolfi, Frapolli, Mauro Macchi, Dr. Riboli, Fra 
Pantaleo, Benedetto Cairoli, Vincenzo Caldesi, Pietro Delvecchio and 
Giovanni Basso, his secretary. 


The presence of the Garibaldian contingent was fortuitous, even 
though they all favored the aims of the Congress. Garibaldi for months 
already had been making no secret of his intention to attempt again 
to oust the Pope and make Rome the capital of Italy. In fact, by Sep- 
tember 1 the Journal de Genéve, Geneva’s largest newspaper, was 
reporting from its special correspondent in Turin that the rumors 
concerning Garibaldi’s plans were general.1 Two days later the same 
journal reported the vociferous ovation given the General by his 
gathering redshirts at Orvieto, and even by the regular Italian troops 
stationed there, who shouted: “Long live Italian Rome! We want 
Rome!” But all was not in readiness for the putsch; for one thing, the 
necessary arms were lacking, and in order to resolve the difficulty 
Garibaldi had sent his English-educated son, Ricciotti, to England 
for the purpose of soliciting funds. In the meantime arrived the 
invitation from Prof. Barni in behalf of the organizing committee to 
come to Geneva where “votre présence serait le meilleur commentaire 
de notre programme.” No mention was made of the desire to make him 
honorary president, nor could he have cared less. Putting first things 
first, he had to wait for Ricciotti’s return in any case, then he certainly 
endorsed the Congress’s program, in which, it undoubtedly came to 
him, he could enlist public opinion in his favor as regards his putsch 
for Rome. From the border of the Papal States he made for Geneva 
with a handful of faithfuls going via Florence and Milan, and passing 
through Domodossola and the Simplon Pass on Saturday September 7. 
En route other Garibaldians joined him. That evening he was due in 
Geneva, but as he passed through each Swiss town an ovation awaited 


1 Journal de Genéve, 1 Septembre 1867, p. 2, Dispatch from Turin, 28 Aoat. 
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him, so that it was necessary to wire ahead that the group would 
attive only at Sion, in the Valais, by 9:30 Sunday morning. 

In Geneva everything was about ready for the visit of their dis- 
tinguished guest. All the newspapers had published the order of the 
reception, beginning with the formation of a cortége at the Bastions, 
where all the Genevese societies were convoked to file behind the 
federal, cantonal and Italian flags, followed by the tambours corps and 
the foreign societies, and then to proceed along the fashionable 
Corraterie and the Rue du Rhéne to the celebrated hotel Ec de Genéve 
and the Grand Quai. Here Garibaldi was to arrive by the lake steamer 
Simplon from Villeneuve, where the Genevese reception committee 
was first to greet the Italian revolutionary and to accompany him to 
Geneva. From the quai he was to be escorted to his hotel on the other 
side of the lake, where the official reception was to take place from his 
balcony. The reception over, the cortége was to pass in review before 
their guest, proceed along the Quai du Mont-Blanc, the Rue des Alpes 
and Rue Bonivard, to be disbanded on the main thoroughfare, the Rue 
du Mont-Blanc. And with characteristic Swiss thoroughness the 
principal societies, like La Société Démocratique de la Ficelle, La Société 
de la Jeune Genéve, and La Société Helvétique, down to the proud Union 
des Platriers peintres, published their own instructions in the press 
detailing their members to their places in the cortége. The Thédtre de 
la Ville de Genéve, in honor of the event, announced its closing for 
three days until September ro. 

Thus because of the unforeseen receptions en route and the tele- 
gram of the 7th new billboards had to be posted over those previously 
announcing Garibaldi’s arrival for the evening of that day. All 
preparations remained the same, it was explained, except that the 
cortege would take place of Sunday evening, the 8th, instead of 
Saturday, and that instead of the steamer Simp/on meeting their guest 
at Villeneuve it would be a train group. Refunds for those who had 
wished to join in the reception by steamer would be made; the train 
group instead would leave Geneva at 9 A.M. Sunday. This was the 
first sign that all was not well in the preparations and that in fact some 
minority groups had arisen to sabotage deliberately Garibaldi and the 
Congress. As Charles Menn, the secretary of the organizational com- 
mittee announced,! the change was due to “la mauvaise volonté de 
Padministration du Simplon”. The reason given by the navigation 
company for the cancellation was that the new date found the Simplon 
already engaged, hence the reception committee could not be ac- 
commodated. But the latter had notified the company of the change of 
date in time and had even entered into negotiations for the new date. 
. Ibid., 8 Septembre 1867. 
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In fact, the Société de ’ Arquebuse et la Navigation, which had previously 
engaged the Simplon for Sunday, the 8th, had gladly surrendered its 
reservation in favor of the reception committee, and the steamship 
company had obliged by granting a reduced rate in view of the unex- 
pected numbers to be carried, when a contrary order from within the 
company informed the committee that the Simp/on, as well as their 
other two steamers, the J#a/ie and the Mercure, were no longer available.? 

When the special reception train composed of two cars of second 
and third class “a l’américaine”, plus a wagon-salon attached in Lausanne 
for Garibaldi and his entourage, arrived in Villeneuve just after 2 P.M. 
it found that the Garibaldi train from Sion had preceded it by a half 
hour, and that the latter’s passengers were waiting at the lake-town’s 
Hotel Byron, near the famed English poet’s scene of imprisonment. 
The Geneva group, some 150, including representatives of the 
organizational committee, hurried there and upon seeing their idol a 
general cry of Vive Garibaldi greeted him. Emile Acollas, of the Paris 
Committee, extended the official welcome and after a brief exchange of 
greetings Garibaldi was returned to the railroad station in an open 
carriage for the benefit of the populace who excitedly lined the way. 
At one point a voice cried: 

“Vive la république européenne!” But the veteran republican cam- 
paigner, conscious of Swiss neutrality as well as its generosity, merely 
stood up in his carriage and waving his grey felt hat with difficulty 
contented himself by answering: 

“Vive Genéve, la Rome de l’intelligence!” 

With awe they gazed upon the man they had learned to love from 
his feats in South America, the Varesato, Rome, Sicily, and the heart- 
rending Aspromonte affair in 1862. But he looked older than his 
62 years, for he walked with difficulty and his right hand lay almost 
lifeless at his side with rheumatism. His general appearance was one of 
suffering, although as one caught the gleam of his eyes he comprehended 
how the fearless warrior dared risk another bout with the Papal troops. 
Otherwise, he was just as they had seen him reproduced in the papers 
for twenty years, standing proudly, with his impressive leonine head 
and red-shirted broad chest standing out against his light blue trousers 
and inevitable poncho 4 la gaucho flung over his shoulders. From his 
right pocket, where he carried a large silver watch, hung his only 
decoration, a steel chain. 


The train ride to Geneva surprised everyone by the size of the 
1 Annales du Congrés de Genéve (9-12 Septembre 1867), Genéve, Veresoff & Garrigues, 


1868, p. 104. 
2 Journal de Genéve, 11 Septembre 1867. 
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crowds which met the group at every town, for it had been learned that 
most of the people were uninformed of the change in schedule and 
were still crowding the quays along the lake since early the previous 
day. At Lausanne more than 1500 people thronged the train station 
as the train stopped momentarily and the news spread that Garibaldi 
was aboard. It took fifteen minutes before it could leave again. Fifteen 
kilometres away at Morges, a typical Vaudois reception took place 
which saw Garibaldi bringing the wine of honor, for it was the season 
of the vendange, to his lips to the accompaniment of three music 
societies and the hurrahs from the town officials and citizenry — all 
within the confines of the little station. Ironically, the honored guest 
was a confirmed teetotaler. After a brief welcome address by the 
mayor, Garibaldi thanked his kind hosts and the train chugged on to 
St. Prex and Allaman, where similar welcomes took place. In the latter 
town a man jumped on to the train platform and yelled:! 

“Général, les peuples comptent sur vous!” 

“Et ils n’ont pas tort”, shot back Garibaldi. The crowd roared 
approval. 

At Bursinel, the weary visitors took time out to wash up and have 
a snack, since at Villeneuve where a repas was planned for one hundred, 
that is, for the guests and the Genevese, it proved insufficient when 
one hundred and fifty arrived on the Geneva special alone. In Céligny, 
the enclave on the border of the canton of Geneva, the excitement 
even quickened as the children insisted that they be carried up to 
Garibaldi so that they could touch him. Particularly impressive here 
were the bouquets he received. 


But if the celebrations in the Valais and Vaud were unprecedented, that 
in Geneva was beyond the wildest expectations. The Journal de Genéve 
represented unanimous opinion in saying that “jamais personne n’avait 
été honoré par elle [Geneva] jusqu’a ce jour” as was Garibaldi.? When 
the cortége, which counted some six thousand participants, reached 
the railroad station “une véritable mer mouvante de tétes s’agitait déja 
sur la plateforme, les escaliers, les rampes de la gare et emplissait les 
extrémités de toutes les rues qui y aboutissent... La foule était telle 
que le cortége ne put se faire une place suffisante pour se développer, 
et que la plus grande partie dut faire halte...” But the Journal failed to 
mention two more incidents which unfortunately affected the Congress 
adversely. First, when during that Sunday afternoon of September 8th 
the members of the Congress gathered in order to greet Garibaldi upon 
1 La Suisse Radicale, Lundi 9 et Mardi 10 Septembre 1867, Genéve. 


2 Supplément du 9 Septembre 1867. Also, L’Illustration, Journal Universel, Paris, Samedi 
21 Septembre 1867, p. 182. 
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his arrival, they were surprised to find that the French-owned station! 
of the Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée Railroad, Geneva’s main station, 
claimed extraterritoriality and barred them from its premises. Dis- 
pleased, but undaunted, the members stood by until a little after six 
o’clock that evening when the salvos from four cannon, lent especially 
by the militia, heralded the arrival of the much-awaited train. The 
guards were swept aside by the irresistible crowd, now joined by the 
frustrated paraders. 

At this time occurred the more serious incident of the two mentioned 
above. As Garibaldi was literally carried by the enthusiastic throng 
from his wagon-salon to a luxurious carriage 4 la daumont ® standing 
nearby, which had been placed at the disposition of the Central 
Committee by the wealthy Hungarian refugee Csaky, it was seen that 
the carriage seated but three. obviously Garibaldi, his personal phy- 
sician Riboli, and a third person, logically Prof. Barni, as president of 
the Central Committee. But James Fazy, perhaps as president of the 
Geneva Reception Committee, moved to occupy the seat instead, 
whereupon other committee-men standing alongside restrained him 
while Prof. Barni took the seat intended for him. As expected, such 
a scene, brief as it was, had its reverberations. Fazy soon became, 
along with the Journal, which he had founded, the principal detractor 
of the Congress. 

The carriage then made its way with great difficulty through that 
“masse impénétrable... jusqu’au lac” and the exclusive Quai du Mont- 
Blanc where was located the suite offered by the Banque Suisse as 
Garibaldi’s residence during his stay. Incidently the suite was in the 
Hotel Fazy, which only recently had been acquired from James Fazy, 
who still owned most of that select Bergues area. It was at the junction 
of the Rue du Mont-Blanc and the quai of the same name, today the 
fashionable Hotel de Russie. After a few moments Garibaldi appeared 
on the first story balcony with Fazy and Wessel, the vice-president of 
the Reception Committee. The view before them was inimitable, with 
the gesticulating masses stretched along the quai as far as the eye could 
see, Lake Leman,’ and the majestic Queen of the Alps — the Mont- 
Blanc — looming in the background. Fazy opened the official welcome 
to the city by saying: 

“Vous voyez ce peuple, général, vous entendez ses acclamations; je 
n’ai pas besoin de paroles pour vous expliquer quels sont ses senti- 
ments, son coeur bat 4 ’'unisson du votre; car ce peuple, comme vous, 


1 The Geneva railroad station, along with all foreign trains operating within Switzerland, 
did not become the property of the Swiss Confederation until January 1, 1913. 
2 With four horses and two postillions. 


3 Commonly called Lake Geneva. 
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est dévoué 4 la liberté et 4 la démocratie.” Wessel followed in a similar 
vein for a few minutes, but his words were lost among the tumultuous 
crowd, until another salvo of artillery announced that Garibaldi 
would speak. A roar of acclaim met the cannon-shot, then there was 
complete silence. In his resonant, clear voice Garibaldi began: 
“Ce n’est pas la premiére fois que je me suis trouvé dans le cas 
de témoigner ma gratitude au brave peuple républicain de l’Hel- 
vétie. En 1848, quand I’Italie, mon pays, était malheureuse et 
gémissait sous le joug, que mes amis et moi étions proscrits par 
les tyrans, ici, sur ce sol sacré de la liberté, nous avons cherché 
et trouvé un asile... 
And in another minute he struck the chord which had determined his 
every action for the past twenty years: 
“Ici, vos ancétres ont eu le courage d’attaquer des premiers cette 
pestilentielle institution que l’on appelle la papauté. (Interminable 
acclaim). A vous, citoyens de cette cité de Genéve devenue si 
magnifique, qui avez porté les premiers coups 4 la Rome papale, 
a vous ce n’est plus aujourd’hui l’initiative que je demande, mais 
je vous demande de compléter ’ ceuvre de vos ancétres, lorsque 
nous donnerons les derniers coups au monstre! Il y a dans la 
mission des Italiens, qui l’ont si longtemps gardé, une partie 
expiatoire; nous ferons notre devoir: nous l’abattrons. Pour cela, 
votre concours peut étre nécessaire, je l’espére! (Acclaim.) Eh 
bien! ne trouvez-vous pas maintenant qu’il y a de ’impertinence 
dans mes paroles? (Non, non. Bravo, bravo! point de pouvoir 
temporel! Rome aux Romains!)! 

Alors je vous dirai encore quelque chose. Vous trouverez peut- 
étre plaisant que Garibaldi soit venu 4 Genéve pour recommander 
la concorde. Et cependant, je vous la recommande, parce que la 
concorde entre les hommes de la liberté sur le sol helvétique re- 
présente aussi la concorde des hommes de la liberté dans tous les 
pays. Votre concorde est donc une chose d’un intérét universel. 
Mais si votre liberté était jamais menacée, nous aussi, hommes 
libres des autres pays, nous voudrions venir porter 4 cété de vous 
la carabine pour sa défense. (Acclaim). Adieu! adieu donc! Je vous 
remercie du cceur de votre excellente réception. Adieu!” 

Thus Garibaldi spoke as frankly as everyone expected him to, and in 
so doing sounded the keynote of the Congress — the actual threats to 
the peace — upon his very arrival in Geneva. He now withdrew from 
the balcony while the crowds cheered and bands struck up Garibaldi’s 
Hymn, the war song composed expressly for his Cacciatori delle Alpi 
1 Charles Lemonnier, La vérité sur le Congrés de Genéve, Berne et Genéve, Veresoff et 
Gartigues, 1867, p. 14; and Annales, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 
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in 1859. Subsequently fanfares and national airs of all the countries of 
Europe followed below the balcony, but Garibaldi came out no more; 
instead he supped on a piece of bread and some grapes, ignoring a 
sumptuous dinner prepared by his hosts. 


The next day, Monday September 9 at two P.M., the Congress opened 
before some six to eight thousand members and spectators at the 
Palais Electoral, today the Salle du Conseil Général, neat Place Neuve, as 
Garibaldi entered the vast auditorium and everyone rose to his feet in 
respect. When all were seated again the Liederkranz male chorus of one 
hundred voices impressively intoned a Hymne de la Paix from its stand 
in the gallery. Prof. Barni then, as temporary president, gave the 
opening speech by emphasizing the principal theme of the program - 
the incompatibility of Caesarism and military monarchies with peace. 
Acollas, the Parisian lawyer and member of the initiating committee, 
all but named Pius IX and Napoleon III as the public enemies No. 1 
and 2, while a M. Perron, representing the labor unions of Geneva, 
assured its solidarity and hoped that the Congress “ne reculera pas 
devant l’emploi des moyens propres 4 assurer la liberté en Europe.” 
James Guillaume, the Swiss anarchist and biographer of Bakunin, now 
representing the International Workingmen’s Association, however, 
added the socialist viewpoint that “pour arriver 4 supprimer la guerre, 
il ne suffit pas de licencier les armées, mais qu’il faut encore modifier 
Porganisation sociale dans le sens d’une répartition toujours plus équi- 
table de la production”. Thus the economic angle entered the picture 
as well as the political, but because of criticism and the inopportunity 
of the matter at that session it was tabled for later. Instead the regu- 
lations governing the Congress were presented for adoption and 
passed. The adoption of the program, however, came only after a 
determined opposition was made by the Balois, Schmidlin, the Director 
of the Central-Suisse Railroad. To be sure, most everyone was sur- 
prised at this about-face when for months already the program had 
been publicized and freely approved by the press; nevertheless, to 
people like Barni, the persecuted professor who was forced to flee 
France, and Acollas, intervention by the police or by vested interests 


was not unexpected.-“Nous ne voulons employer que des moyens | 


pacifiques et légaux”, insisted Schmidlin, “...la Confédération helvé- 
tique est petite et faible; elle ne peut espérer qu’on respecte ses droits 
que si elle respecte ceux des autres Etats... Ce n’est donc pas a nous 
a changer ou 4 juger les institutions des autres nations. C’est le droit 
de ces nations elles-mémes, Du reste, les peuples ont le gouvernement 
qu’ils méritent...” Obviously, from such a discordant opinion, one 
wondered why such an individual bothered to attend the Congress; 
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apparently he had never heard of, or refused to admit, that such despots 
as Napoleon III or Pius IX came into power by usurpation and that 
the sole means of destroying their tyrannic control was by extralegal 
means. For a moment it looked as if the matter would be passed over, 
until Fazy followed Schmidlin and assumed a somewhat similar 
attitude. Indeed, one could hardly fail to reflect upon the change that 
had come over the Swiss officials. “Ecartez ces deux points (Questions 
1 and 2 of the program] et occupez-vous... du troisiéme point, qui 
concerne l’organisation permanente du Congrés”, proposed Fazy. In 
other words, he would merely set up the machinery for perpetuating 
the status quo, the very antithesis of the purpose for which the Congress 
was initiated in the first place! And as if to recall to mind the Congress’s 
will to change matters, the Parisian lawyer Albert Fermé took the 
floor and pointed to the eagle mounted on the French flag just over the 
sign PAX and directly above Garibaldi’s head. “Je me demande et 
je demande par quel singuliers éclectisme on a pu concilier cette 
étrange réunion”, he exclaimed vehemently. “A bas,” cried others, 
“Paigle ne représente pas la France... c’est l’oiseau de proie de Rome 
impériale.” But the opposition was beginning to show itself and yelled 
back defiance. It was at this point that Barni, as acting president, was 
determined to settle once and for all the program by offering to have 
the objectionable Questions 1] and 2 revised, or even withdrawn, if 
that was the wish of the majority. And with that show of democratic 
procedure the vote on the program was taken; to everyone’s surprise, 
it was voted overwhelmingly, without the least objection. 

As both sides relaxed after that intense bout, Garibaldi asked for the 
floor. He would have no misunderstanding as to why he came to 
Geneva. So accepting the kindness of the chair that he speak from his 
place, because “les suites de ses glorieuses blessures l’empéchant de 
monter a la tribune”, he explained that he was not of the dissenter’s 
(Schmidlin) opinion. “Si”, he hypothesized, 

“4 la vue d’une personne qui se noierait dans les flots de votre lac, 
mes enfants me demandaient: ‘Devons-nous aller 4 son secours, 
est-ce qu’elle le mérite?? — Je répondrais: ‘ne calculez rien, 
n’appréciez pas ce qu’elle vaut, sortez-la du danger, aidez-lui.’ 
(Like thunder, bravos and vivas reverberated throughout the 
auditorium.) 

De méme, je ne suis point de l’avis de ceux qui disent: ‘les 
peuples n’ont que ce qu’ils méritent; chacun pour soi, chaque pays 
pour lui-méme.’ (Again a thunder of agreement, characterized 
this time by Von! Non!) Au contraire, je conseillerais toujours, 
chaque fois qu’une personne se trouvera en péril, de la sauver, 
quoi qu’il en cotite; on le doit.”. (Again a thunder, this time 

Owi\ Oui!) 
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Then he went on at length, refusing at one point to define despotism 
since he believed that everyone knew what it was — “le mensonge, le 
fléau de ’humanité.” And to combat it there was needed only the 
fratérnity of peoples. Thus, in so saying, he outlined his propositions 
for founding their organization upon a more permanent peace. He only 
apologized for so precipitatedly drawing up his ideas, for as he said, 
“je vais quitter bientdt cette terre d’asile et de liberté”.1 The propo- 
sitions were: 


“1. Toutes les nations sont sceurs. 
2. La guerre entre elles est impossible. 
3. Toutes les querelles qui peuvent survenir entre les nations 
seront jugées par le Congrés. 
4. Les membres du Congrés seront nommés par les sociétés dé- 
mocratiques de tous les peuples. 
5. Chaque nation n’aura qu’un vote au Congrés, quel que soit le 
nombre de ses membres. 
6. La papauté, comme la plus nuisible des sectes, est déclarée 
déchue d’entre les institutions humaines...” 


With this, general acclaim was heard, although not without some 
resentment; whereupon Garibaldi felt obliged to remark: 


“Je ne sais si l’on dira que je m’aventure un peu trop en formulant 
un tel article. Mais 4 qui pourrais-je communiquer ma pensée, 
exprimer librement mes idées, si ce n’est pas 4 vous, peuple libre 
et vraiment libre?” 


The assemblage assured him, so that he picked up his manuscript and 
continued: 


“7, La religion de Dieu est adoptée par le Congrés...” 


But some adverse remarks cut him short again. And once more, in an 
understanding voice, he proffered: 


“C’est une opinion que je vous soumets.” 
Everyone seemed to understand and urged him on. 


“7, La religion de Dieu est adoptée par le Congrés, et chacun de 
ses membres s’oblige a la propager sur la urface du monde...” 


At this point Baron de Ponnat, of France, interrupted: “De quel 
Dieu parlez-vous>” To which Garibaldi answered: 


1 A point ignored by Garibaldi’s detractors; see letter w1itten from Genestrello, at the end 
of this article. 
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“Je vous dois un mot d’explication. Religion de Dieu, religion de 
la vérité, religion de la raison, sont synonymes”.} 
There was a general applause and Garibaldi resumed his propositions. 
“8, Le Congrés consacre au sacerdoce les hommes d’élite de la 
science et de l’intelligence. 
9. Propagande de la démocratie par l’instruction, l’éducation et 
la vertu. Ce n’est point l4 une opinion d’aujourd’hui; la répu- 
blique est le gouvernement des honnétes gens. Si on le contestait, 
il suffirait de faire remarquer qu’a mesure que les peuples se sont 
corrompus, ils ont cessé d’étre républicains. (Great applause.) 
10. La démocratie seule peut remédier au fléau de la guerre par 
le renversement du mensonge et du despotisme. 
11. L’esclave seul a le droit de faire la guerre contre les tyrans.” 


Garibaldi now handed in his manuscript amid a tremendous applause. 
In closing he discussed a few of the propositions he had made, par- 
ticularly those concerning religion, which he admitted having observed 
that they had not pleased everyone. “Malheureusement”, he added, “il 
en est ainsi pour cette question. Toutefois, je suis persuadé qu’il n’y a 
personne qui puisse détacher la question religieuse de la question po- 
litique. Je ne veux pas en donner pour preuve les guerres religieuses 
qui ont ensanglanté le monde. J’en donnerai une preuve récente: la 
guerre de Crimée.” And in a simple manner he explained how that 
great conflict, which involved four nations and cost no less then 
200,000 lives, was in fact caused by two priests, one Greek and the 
other Catholic, whose fierce pride led them to dispute each other’s 
tights to conduct religious services in the Temple of Jerusalem. “Je le 
dis”, he concluded, “on ne pourra remédier aux malheurs du monde 
sans remédier aux abus de la prétrise.” 


With that Barni proceeded to the final business of the first day, the 
election of the Congress’s officers, and in a magnanimous gesture to 
please the Swiss he nominated the Bernese lawyer and State Councillor, 
Jolissaint, as president. It was accepted and voted unanimously, as 
was Barni to the vice-presidency. At four o’clock the session was 
adjourned, whereupon the assembly surged over to the platform to 


1 From here on through Article 10 Garibaldi abridged. The more complete listing of pro- 
positions were those he submitted in writing before the Congress opened. In that listing 
the original 8th, 9th and roth articles were: 8. The ministry (priesthood) of revelations and 
of ignorance to be supplanted by the ministry of the divinity of genius, science and intelli- 
gence. 9. Propaganda to be undertaken to promote the moral aspects of democracy as 
manifested in honest people. 10. Propaganda for the religion of God to be by instruction 
and education. 
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congratulate Garibaldi and to accompany him to his residence at the 
other end of Geneva. 

The next morning at nine o’clock Garibaldi paid a visit to Count 
Bossack-Hauké, the hero of the 1863 Polish revolt against Russia, who 
now in exile was a member of the Polish delegation to the Congress, 
On descending from his carriage in front of the modest house shel- 
tering the Polish general and his family on the Rue de Lancy in Carouge, 
Garibaldi exclaimed: 

“Général, c’est 4 un ami que je viens rendre visite.” And as a crowd 
pressed around, added: “Je veux que l’on sache que, si Europe jésuite 
et diplomatique vous a abandonnés, la démocratie ne vous oubliera 
jamais.” They shook hands like old friends and entered the Hauké 
apartment; in fact ,they were old friends although they had never met, 
for Garibaldi had collaborated in the ’63 abortive attempt by sending 
his famous Nullo Brigade to Poland, more Garibaldians who were to 








die fighting for self-determination and republicanism in a foreign land. | 


Nor did Bossack-Hauké forge this friend in deed, for only four years 
later, during the Franco-Prussian War, he was killed in action while 
leading his First Brigade in Garibaldi’s Armée des Vosges. Only this 


time their cause was republican France. 


The second session of the Congress which took place that afternoon 
was reasonably calm although several incidents presaged an explosion 
in the making. First Garibaldi, in answer to a request received that 
morning from the Société des Rationalistes of Geneva, elaborated upon 
his ideas concerning religion of the previous day, in a letter read by 
Barni. It stated: 


“Genéve, 10 Septembre 1867. 
Mon cher Barni, 


La confédération de toutes les libres démocraties, que vous avez 
proclamée hier, marchera lentement, mais marchera. L’organisa- 
tion d’une association universelle et durable des amis de la liberté 
siégeant 4 Genéve, en permanence, sera un beau resultat pour le 
Congrés international de la Paix. 


Terminons notre mission démocratique pour le monde entier | 


en proclamant: La religion universelle de Dieu, substituant aux 
prétres Arbués et Torquemada, le sacerdoce des Leibnitz, des 
Galilée, des Rousseau, des Arago, des Newton, des Quinet, etc. 

Nous aurons ainsi déblayé le sentier qui doit nous conduire 4 
la fraternité des peuples, et cimenté d’une maniére durable le pacte 
de la paix universelle. 


G. Garibaldi.” 
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Undoubtedly to the Genevese rationalists Garibaldi’s inclusion of 
Leibnitz, with the latter’s rationalistic conception of God, must have 
been most gratifying, and singularly disconcerting to the orthodox 
Christians who were first shocked only two days previous at the 
reception. Incidently the erratic Russian novelist Dostoyevsky, who 
happened to be at the Congress, was one of these;1 he had long 
admired the Italian revolutionary but his morose nature, embittered 
by years of imprisonment in Siberia and nurtured by religious ortho- 
doxy, resented these remarks, Some dozen speeches followed, the 
highlights being those delivered by Quinet, Goegg, Lt. Col. Frigyesi 
and Bakunin. Quinet, the exiled French historian who bitterly assailed 
the Catholic Church for the failures of the revolutions in France, 
lamented the loss of conscience among men; Goegg, the ex-Minister 
of Finance of the Republic of Baden, decried the domination of priests 
-“le phariséisme moderne” — throughout Europe; while Bakunin, the 
notorious Russian anarchist who had come from Lausanne and the 
Marxist I. W. A. Congress, where he opportunistically proclaimed 
his own doctrines, belittled the present initiative as well, in preference 
for his ideas on the destruction of centralized government and the 
federation of communes instead.? But if these speakers were well 
received for their intellectual appeal Frigyesi, one of Garibaldi’s Hun- 
garian volunteers, won the hearts of everyone when after pleading for 
the end of “hiérarchie militaire” and the substitution of “guerres des 
peuples contre leurs oppresseurs” in its place, took out from his 
pocket a handful of his gallantly-won medals and handing them to the 
president asked him to sell them, the proceeds to go for the purchase 
of some “instrument de la paix”, that is, “quelque livre utile au peuple.” 

Now that underlying current of opposition which had manifested 
itself in cancelling the reception committee’s engagement of the 
Simplon, in the Compagnie du Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée’s refusal to 
accommodate this same committee in its Geneva station, and in 
Schmidlin’s no-action proposal, was erupting in seriousness. Antoine 
Carteret, one of the leaders of the Genevese Radical Party, took the 
floor on the pretext of a point of order before others previously slated 
to speak and claimed in a thundering voice that Fazy’s proposal to 
eliminate Questions 1 and 2 had been deliberately by-passed and not 
given the possibility of a vote. The Congress could hardly have been 
more astounded, even though from the right and gallery it was evident 


1 A. Yarmolinsky, Dostoevsky, his Life and Art, New York, Criterion Books, 1957, 
pp. 243-245; also, Dnevnik A. G. Dostoevskai, 1867, Moscow, 1923. 

* Bakunin’s extreme proposals were responsible for at least one resignation from the Con- 
gtess; see Pierre Dolgoroukow, Lettre 4 M. le Président du soi-disant Congrés de la Paix 
pat le prince Pierre Dolgoroukow, Genéve et Bale, H. Georg, 1867, 16°, 12 p. 
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that a certain group of local spectators were backing Carteret’s irre- 
sponsible assertion. The president could only remind the speaker that 
the program had been unanimously adopted, but that, if desired, the 
proposal could be presented for adoption at a later session. Whereupon 
Carteret took his seat again, to the disquieting support from the gallery. 
In fact it was only the beginning, for when a moment later it was 
announced that the Swiss had finally formed their delegation (the last 
to do so), and Wessel presented a list of seven fellow Swiss, including 
himself, nominated by their countrymen to represent them on the 
Directing Committee, he made his acceptance dependent upon Fazy’s, 
who was also nominated. “...étant homme de paix, je me fais un 
devoir”, strangely remarked Wessel, who in Genevese life headed the 
Independant Party in opposition to Fazy, “de subordonner mon 
acceptation a celle de M. James Fazy”. And at this point the once 
popular idol of Geneva, Fazy, took the stand amid a certain applause 
and announced: 
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“Messieurs, je regrette de ne pouvoir accepter la nomination faite 
ce matin au nom des Suisses présents au Congrés de la Paix. J’ai, 
pour ce refus, des raisons personnelles qui n’ont pas trait 4 
Porganisation du Congrés.” 


Suspicious as this refusal was the president could only accept both 
refusals, and it being already 5:30 adjourned the session until the 
following afternoon. Just as the first day, the crowd moved towards 
Garibaldi to acclaim him; not a single hostile remark was heard about 
him or the Congress. 

A few hours later he addressed the following farewell to the crowd 
gathered at his hotel and on the Quai du Mont-Blanc, for as he had 
announced upon his arrival in Geneva, as well as on the opening day 
of the Congress,! he would be leaving the next morning :? 


“Je profite de cette occasion pour adresser mes adieux au peuple de 
Genéve. Je vous parle avec un cceur rempli d’émotion. Je suis 
profondément touché de l’accueil que m’a fait l’hospitaliére et 
généreuse Genéve, et me sépare de vous avec le méme regret que 
de ma propre famille. Les institutions qui sont le fondement de 
la société de Genéve nous serviront d’exemple. 

Honneur et prospérité 4 ce peuple généreux et gentil! Merci, 
mes amis. Adieu. Bonsoir. Adieu.” 


Soon after, that evening, the opposing force let itself be known through 


1 See p. 16, footnote 1 and the Genestrello letter at end of ariicle. 
2 Annales, op. cit., p. 203. 
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the following letter directed to Geneva’s executive body, the Conseil 


d’Etat :1 


Genéve, le 10 Septembre 1867. 
“Messieurs, 


Les soussignés, citoyens suisses et genevois, viennent en leur 
qualité de catholiques protester hautement contre les faits qui se 
passent sur notre sol suisse et dans notre république et canton de 
Genéve. 

Sous le prétexte du Congrés de la Paix, nous avons entendu des 
paroles qui sont une excitation a la guerre civile, une violation du 
respect du a la conscience de la moitié des habitants du canton de 
Genéve. 

Nous devons 4 notre honneur de faire une protestation publique 
et de manifester hautement notre intention de voir toutes nos 
libertés, et surtout nos libertés religieuses, respectées. 

Notre neutralité est le gage de notre sécurité pour l’avenir, 
comme elle l’a été pour le passé. 

Confiants dans votre sollicitude pour la paix et la bonne har- 
monie entre les citoyens, nous espérons que, par votre influence, 
les étrangers n’abuseront pas de notre sol hospitalier pour injurier 
nos convictions. 

Veuillez agréer, etc.” 

(32 signatures follow) 
But this was only a minority group, even among the Catholics, which 
protested, for two days later, on September 12, the Journal de Genéve 
felt obliged to publish the following letter from Catholics who 
approved of Garibaldi and the Congress, as follows: 


“Chéne-Thonex, le 11 Septembre 1867. 
Monsieur le Rédacteur, 


Nous lisons dans le numéro de ce jour de votre journal une 
lettre adressée au Conseil d’Etat par trente-deux citoyens ca- 


1 Régistre du Conseil d’Etat, 2 me semestre, 1867, 420, p. 213. Also handbill: Adresse des 
Catholiques 4 S. G. Mgr. l’Evéque d’Hébron, Genéve, 1867. ,,Nous nous sentons pressés 
de venir auprés de vous protester contre le langage outrageant qu’a fait entendre dans 
notte ville ennemi déclaré de la papauté... la Sainte Eglise, qui est la patrie de nos ames.” 
Subsequently Mgr. l’Evéque d’Hébron, commonly called Bishop Mermillod, wrote a 
detailed letter to Pius IX protesting Garibaldi and the Congress, and although this letter 
remains unavailable in the Vatican Archives the following letter from other Christians, 
including Catholics, protested Mermillod’s letter to the Pope: Lettre au Pape pour servir 
de Supplément a celle que lui a éc1ite son vénérable Frére Gaspard, évéque d’Hébron, 
Auxiliaire de Genéve, dans le mois de Septembre 1867, Genéve, Impri. partic. de C. L. 
Trivier, 1868, 24°, 10 p. plus documents. 
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tholiques en protestations contre les événements dont notre sol est 
actuellement le théatre. 


Au nombre des signataires il en est onze citoyens de la commune 
de Chéne-Thonex. Cette proportion a lieu de nous étonner, et 
comme nous ne voulons pas que l’on se méprenne sur les 
tendances de la majorité de la population de Chéne-Thonex, nous 
déclarons que nous sommes préts 4 fournir cent signatures de 
citoyens nés catholiques sachant lire et écrire qui approuvent sans 
réserve le programme du général Garibaldi et Pidée qui préside 
au Congrés de la paix; et que ces cent citoyens nés catholiques sont 
préts a seconder de tous leurs moyens, toutes les tentatives qui 
seront faites dans le but d’affranchir les peuples de la tyrannie des 
consciences et de toutes les superstitions. 

Agréez, etc. 

J. Gielly, Francois Baud, and 10 others.” 


Unfortunately the isolated reactionaries had institutional support and 
thus lost no time in allying themselves with each other in the common 
cause, or as the jurist Lemonnier, who was present, said: 1 “Entre 
Porthodoxie protestante, l’intolérance catholique et l’irritation des 
banquiers et des capitalistes, l’alliance, habilement négociée, fut vite 
conclue.” This despite the fact that the president of the Conseil d’Etat 
answered the Catholic protest by reminding them “que le droit d’as- 
sociation est garanti dans notre canton; que chacun, en conséquence, 
peut émettre ses opinions sous sa propre responsabilité, mais que le 
Conseil d’Etat fera respecter les lois qui garantissent la liberté des 
cultes, s’il y était porté atteinte sous une forme quelconque.” Needless 
to say, religious liberty was not being attacked in the Congress, in fact 
it was being strengthened by an appeal to individual convictions; what 
was being attacked was the tyranny over people’s minds being exercised 
in the name of religion by certain despots. Two days later the Radical 
Party’s journal, which Fazy now oddly repudiated as “cette feuille 
malveillante”’, realized this all too well and was the first of the Geneva 
papers to protest the Catholic action.” 


At nine o’clock in the morning of Wednesday September 11 Garibaldi 
and his immediate followers took leave of their hosts at the rail station 
of the Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée, bound for Italy. The send-off was 
as warm as the reception upon arriving, but by eleven o’clock as one 
moved down the Mont-Blanc he was conscious of a more austere 
1 Lemonniet, op. cit., p. 19. 


2 La Suisse Radicale, 12 Septembre 1867: ,,C’est mal comprendre la liberté que de ne pas 
respecter celle de la conscience...” 
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atmosphere than had prevailed during the three previous days. Many 
of the banners decorating Geneva, traditional bunting for its gala 
occasions, were being removed as bewildered crowds clustered about 
posters put up by the protesting Catholics. Conversations ensued 
concerning instructions being imparted by some church authorities, 
particularly Catholic Bishop Mermillod, against “les spectres du 
socialisme et de l’athéisme” pervading the Congress. Worst of all were 
the dispatches the reactionary part of the Genevese press were sending 
abroad, especially to Paris newspapers, that Garibaldi had become 
convinced of the imminent collapse of the Congress and fled.1 

At the Palais Electoral the friendly atmosphere had changed too. 
Only Garibaldi’s chair, reverently kept vacant, reminded one of the 
two more fraternal previous sessions. Many newcomers appeared for 
the first time, provoking arguments and insulting guests. Acollas was 
surrounded and threatened. A rumor even circulated that men armed 
with clubs had been brought to Geneva, supposedly to take care of 
the “irrespectueux” foreigners. The session itself that afternoon opened 
orderly enough but as time passed it became obvious that with the 
hired sapageurs and meneurs heckling from the gallery, reinforced by 
such Swiss orators as Carteret, Amedée Roget, and Dupasquier, led 
by the ubiquitous Fazy, sabotaging from the floor, it was a race as to 
which of the two factions — the liberal, action-bent Republicans or the 
reactionary Church - bankers - capitalist alliance of Geneva — would 
dominate the Congress. Fortunately the liberals perceived in time that 
the obstructionists’ plan was to stall at any cost the adoption of any 
resolutions, especially those concerned with the creation of the perma- 
nent organs of the Congress, first by the introduction of sufficient 
numbers of affidés, or stooges, in the assembly so as to insure majority 
votes against any such enactment, and secondly, if that failed, to 
prolong the time allotted to general speeches to such an extent that 
the Congress would conclude its four-day meeting without having 
provided for its permanence. When no less than seventeen communi- 
cations and speeches had taken place Jolissaint, as president, moved to 
have the resolutions of the program, already adopted in French on the 
first day, read now in German and discussed in order that they would 
be ready for voting the next day, the last of the Congress. But Roget 
and other Fazysts objected on the grounds that such action should not 
be entertained before the others had had their turn to speak. Jolissaint 
relented and the speeches continued. After only one more speech, that 
of Dr. Karl Griin of Germany, Jolissaint, in an attempt to placate 
the Fazysts, gave the floor to Roget, even though it was not yet his 


1 L’Illustration, Journal Unlversel, Paris, op. cit., p. 182. 
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turn to speak. Immediately the latter indirectly accused the Directing 
Committee of failing to have the Swiss take part in the drawing up of 
the program already adopted. When a volley of answers from the 
assembly came back that it was the fault of the Swiss for delaying so 
long in forming their delegation, Roget joined his resignation to 
those of Fazy and Wessel. More effective, however, was Prof. Barni’s 
explanation that in fact it was the Geneva Committee which first 
prepared the program and only subsequently submitted it to the 
Congress for approval. After three more speeches cloture was again 
proposed in order to get on with the specific proposals, but Fazy him- 
self now intervened. Again Jolissaint relented, only this time he 
submitted the matter to a vote. Apparently the opposition was 
growing, for the motion to curtail further speeches was not carried. 
Hence, five more speeches took place at the end of which the assembly 
saw Dupasquier of Neuchatel, even attack republics for their lack 
of peace. Referring to the United States, he cried: “Elle a fait quatre 
années de la plus horrible guerre qui ait existé, si ce n’est pas dans un 
but d’oppression...” 

At this point Hector Varela, the Minister of the Republic of Venezuela 
to Paris, took the floor to enlighten the would-be attacker of re- 
publicanism by narrating the salient facts of American growth under 
that form of government. He was wildly acclaimed. And on this more 
pleasant note, not that the opposition had subdued its tone any, 
Jolissaint adjourned the session until nine o’clock the next morning. 
It was already six thirty in the evening and most everyone was anxious 
to get away from the hectic session. For the first time at closing some 
insulting remarks were heard as the crowds filed by the Directing 
Committee. “Eh bien, l’on balayera le Congrés!” they uttered overtly. 


That evening the reactionaries Fazy, Roget and Golay rallied their 
forces for the all-important day which was to follow. Church groups, 
that is, those inimical to the Congress, for on the whole most of them 
approved along with the majority of the Genevese, summoned their 
parishioners to assembly for a final protest. At the historic Stand de la 
Coulowvreniére, where Fazy only six days before had led a fifteen-man 
committee in inviting Garibaldi, “homme qui personnifie les aspi- 
rations démocratiques et philosophiques de la génération nouvelle”, 
now harangued a crowd to “balayer le Congrés”.1 

‘*Jetez-les dans le Rhéne!” roared back the incited mob, as passersby 
began to gather until some six hundred were present. When at length 
some of the latter voiced disapproval of the speakers, they were 


1 Lemonnier, op. cit., p. 23; Annales, pp. 266-267. 
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violently silenced, although one worker dared shoud back at Fazy who 
was attacking the visitors and defending Popery: “Laissez-nous la paix 
avec votte pape, avec vos calottins... Vive Garibaldi!” He did not 
escape the displeasure of the crowd, however, and was chastised. Fazy 
then made a feeble attempt to calm his followers, less they be considered 
more violent than the Congress members, but in reality spurred them 
on in this skilful, political manner: 

“Tl était vrai que les Suisses n’étaient pas représentés au Congrés, 
que plus de quarante orateurs avaient été 4 dessein inscrits avant moi, 
qu’on voulait m’empécher de parler, qu’il faut donc garantir la sécurité 
du canton, fermer la bouche 4 ces déclamateurs ignorants et vains...” 

Indeed, one might well have wondered who was the vain one, if not 
he himself, for having resented the Congress’s democratic Regulation 
No. 5, which stated that “les membres qui voudront prendre la parole 
sur une des questions 4 l’ordre du jour se feront inscrire au bureau; 
ils seront entendus dans l’ordre de leur inscription.” More than likely 
this “slight”, coupled with that which occurred upon Garibaldi’s 
arrival when the seat of honor in the Csaky carriage alongside of 
Garibaldi was given to Prof. Barni instead of him, was responsible for 
driving Fazy into the hands of the reactionary Christians and capitalist 
interests. The once proud political idol of Geneva, who had tried in 
vain to climb back into power during recent years, was apparently 
now currying favor with the rightist elements. But alas, he only hurt 
his reputation by so doing, for the more consequent of the Genevese 
could not forget that their James Fazy was the same scion from one 
of Geneva’s wealthiest calico goods producers, who in 1827 left to join 
Lafayette in Paris in the move against absolutist Charles X, participated 
in the Revolution of July 1830, and who upon returning to Geneva 
founded the inspiring journal L’ Europe Centrale. It was as a result of 
such initiative, despite his wealthy inheritance, that he had captured 
the hearts of the Genevese and became head of their government from 
1848 to 1853 and again from 1855 to 1861. Now he would foresake 
all that for the dubious honor of leading a fanatic and insensate 
minority. 

Within an hour of the Coulouvreniére meeting its feelings were 
known throughout Geneva, including the foreign quarters, where the 
French, Italian, German, Russian, Belgian and Swiss (that is, those 
Swiss who accepted nominations) delegations decided that the next 
day they would propose that the Congress’s final session be turned over 
entirely to Fazy and his dissident group. In this way the Congress might 
be saved, or at least, it would force the subversive group to come out 
into the open. Prior to this decision they had even considered the 
feasibility of transfering the Congress immediately to either Lausanne 
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ot Bern. Now they would turn over the final session to the Fazysts; 
and if the latter should succeed in their abortive attempt to render in- 
effective the resolutions of the Congress, by either preventing or by 
padding the vote with non-members, they unanimously agreed that 
as far as their delegations were concerned the resolutions were adopted 
and would constitute the basis for future action. 


When the Congress’s final session opened on Thursday September 12 
at nine o’clock in the morning, the session having been advanced to 
the morning in order to permit delegates to leave on the afternoon 
trains, the atmosphere was tense as both sides arrived determined for 
a showdown. The Fazysts, being the largest organized group, were 
particularly in evidence from eight o’clock on, with chefs de file giving 
instructions and others, hitherto unseen at the Congress, threateningly 
swinging clubs and gesticulating vociferously. By nine o’clock, as the 
doors of the Palais opened, this group was so large and unruly that it 
was no longer possible to examine identity cards; they stormed the 
entrance and the main section reserved for the members, so that they 
virtually surrounded the foreign delegations, especially the French, 
Italian and German. Two of these intruders, supposedly chefs de file 
until recognized as plainclothes policemen of some of Europe’s 
despotic regimes, advanced right up to the tribunal stairs and posted 
themselves on each side for the remainder of the session. By opening 
time on the platform there were only a few individuals, some com- 
pletely unknown and Fazy, who was ensconced in a committeeman’s 
armchair even though he had no right to appear on the platform at all 
since he had refused to accept office. Not far off was Wessel, seated on 
the platform stairs. By nine fifteen the Directing Committee arrived, 
after having had a special session of its own, only to find insufficient 
seats for them. Some remained standing, others sat among the spec- 
tators. Close by were the journalists of the main newspapers of Europe, 
grouped around five tables, at one of which was the Congress’s sole 
female correspondent, the daring Jesse White Mario, now reporting 
for English papers although well known in her own right as a veteran 
Garibaldian campaigner. Her husband, Alberto Mario, had likewise 
seen battle with Garibaldi, and here was acting as one of the secretaries 
of the Italian delegation. Apart from Mrs. Mario, some two hundred 
women attended in a section reserved especially for them. Everywhere 
one discussed the Coulouvreniére meeting the night before, and for 
the benefit of those who did not attend copies of the Journal de Geneve, 
now violently anti-Congress, were distributed gratis. Its front-page 
editorial read: 


“Les adhérents genevois du Congrés de la Paix s’opposeront 
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énergiquement 4 toute résolution dangereuse pour la sécurité, et 
compromettante pour la neutralité de la Suisse, qui pourrait étre 
proposée dans la séance d’aujourd’hui.” 


The psychological appeal now matched the emotional ones contrived 
by Bishop Mermillod and Fazy, so that the average Genevese’s spirit 
could hardly have quickened more if the Savoyards were attempting 
another escalade of Geneva’s Bastions. 

Jolissaint opened the session frankly by acknowledging the serious- 
ness of the situation, as demonstrated in the various opposing meetings 
held outside the Palais, and voiced his displeasure at seeing his fellow 
Genevese so intolerant to the ideas of others and the will of the 
Congress. He was very tired and his voice showed it; nevertheless he 
begged for calm and dignity, then announced that although forty-six 
speakers were scheduled before Fazy, Wessel and Carteret, the former 
were renouncing their turn in order that the latter might be heard again 
at this time, even though they had already spoken before. Fazy mounted 
the rostrum and in a lengthy and irrevelant speech, well over the fifteen 
minute limit, proposed that Questions 1 and 2 of the Manifesto be 
discarded as useless, while Question 3, on the setting up of the perma- 
nent organization, be postponed for three months. In fact, he concluded 
“je crois que ce qu’il y aurait de mieux 4 faire, ce serait d’ajourner ce 
Congrtés... autrement les résolutions qui ont été présentées au Congrés 
risquent d’étre rejetées.” In other words, the very reason which 
distinguished this congress from all the previous ones on peace - the 
fonction politique or Questions 1 and 2, which made it possible to single 
out the threats to peace — were to be eliminated, and Question 3 
reduced to impotency. This was, of course, tantamount to asking the 
Congress to commit its own suicide! Wessel, the political leader of 
Geneva’s Independant Party, followed so closely that he demonstrated 
anything but independence, while Carteret raised the fear of a European 
carbonarism if the Congress’s resolutions were allowed to become 
effective. When finally these three terminated their speeches, without 
any restrictions of time whatsoever, and the forty-six others who had 
renounced their turn in order to placate the Fazysts now permanently 
renounced their rights to speak, so that the session might progress, 
cloture of general discussion was moved and passed. Here it was already 
the last day and nothing but general speeches had taken place! Even 
then, it seemed almost destined not to be, as three scheduled speakers 
insisted upon being heard. But the audience was utterly worn out with 
speeches by this time and refused to listen when these last attempted 
to adress them. 

Barni, substituting for Jolissaint, who was no longer physically able 
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to conduct the session, now called for a vote on the Fazy proposals by 
a show of hands. Decisively they were voted down, despite the illegal 
voting by persons not members who had forced their way into the 
restricted area, some of whom even voted with both hands! 1 A roar 
of protest met the announcement: “Nous sommes les plus nombzeux! 
Nous nous sommes comptés d’avance! Nous sommes chez nous! Nous 
ne voulons pas qu’on nous fasse la loi! A bas! A bas!” Notwithstanding, 
the vote was correct, for it had been first made by counting those in 
favor of Fazy’s proposals, then by counting those opposed, the result 
being a definite majority against the proposals. 


But the protest soon grew to a tumult, with the intruders beating 
down upon the journalists’ desks with their clubs, pounding the floor 
with their feet, and rending the air with their vociferations. The 
Directing Committee went into a huddle and after a few moments 
decided to propose another vote, so sure were they of success. This 
time voting was by rising in one’s place, and again, even more em- 
phatically than before, the Fazy proposals were defeated! 2 Bedlam 
broke loose; whistles shrieked from one end of the Palais to the other; 
threats were hurled freely about, especially by a gang of hoodlums 
who broke into the inner circle and crowded the platform stairs. At 
the right of the platform another riotous group was seen imploring 
their chef for a go-ahead signal. And as the deplorable scene showed 
no sign of relenting Jolissaint drew up to Fazy and begged: “Au nom 
de ’honneur suisse, je vous adjure d’imposer la décence aux vétres... 
Si Pordre est troublé, je vous en rends responsable.” But Fazy’s sole 
answer, which he denied later, was: “Je n’y puis rien.” 

Secretary of the French delegation, Chassin, now begged Wessel in 
a similar manner, whereupon. the latter mounted the rostrum and 
within seconds brought the disgraceful scene to an end by simply 
saying: 

“V oudriez-vous faire de ce Congrés une affaire tout a fait genevoise? 
Cela ne saurait étre. Laissez 4 cette assemblée la facilité d’accomplir 
son ceuvre préparatoire et poser les bases d’une ceuvre humanitaire... 
jai voté pour la proposition Fazy, le bureau nous dit qu’elle a réuni 
contre elle la majorité, il faut le croire.” Apparently Wessel also realized 
1 Lemonnier, p. 27; Annales, 299. 

2 Typical of the clerical opinion on the voting was minister David Munier’s Le Congrés 
international de la Paix 4 Genéve (Extrait des Etrennes Religieuses pour 1868), Genéve, 
Imp. Soullier, Landskron et Wirth, 1868, who on p. 37 says: ,,Je n’aurais pas hésité a 
décider, en conscience, que la proposition était adoptée. M. Barni, en jugea autrement, 
et la déclata de nouveau rejetée.” For a contrary opinion, however, see Réponse de M. 


Barni 4 M. le pasteur Munier, Annales, Doc. 5, pp. 379-381, for a conclusive refutation of 
Munier’s accusations. 
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that Genevese honor was at stake, even though his reference to the 
Committee’s count did not in fact condemn the demonstrators. A 
propos, Barni interjected: “Nous ferons encore une épreuve, si vous 
voulez.” But Wessel knew that it would have been useless because the 
open voting was readily checked by all present; he declined the new 
offer and the Fazy proposals became nullities. Now arrived the time 
to vote upon the all-important resolutions derived from the manifesto’s 
three questions, and as the reader in rereading them came to the part 
“_,.décide, en outre, qu’ilseraconstitué un Comité central permanent...” 
shouts once more rent the air, this time with: “Pas 4 Genéve! Pas 
4 Genéve!” But the die had already been cast and the resolutions were 
adopted by the greatest majority seen that day.! A final outburst rang 
out from the dissident Genevese, who dared hurdle the guard rail 
protecting the delegations and climb upon the platform, challenging 
officials and members everywhere. But calmly Jolissaint, back on the 
rostrum after a brief rest, asked for silence and when the demonstrators 
refused, he charged the Directing Committee with final instructions for 
selecting the next congress date. A moment later he announced the 
agenda exhausted and the meeting adjourned.? Proudly, amid the 
harassment, the delegates withdrew from the Palais Electoral and its 
vociferous and gesticulating hosts; they had created the first permanent 
international peace organisation, which one day was to lead to the 
League of Nations, and ultimately, the United Nations. 


The next day the press commented upon the Congress in a manner 
just about as expected after its latest reactions. “...les adhérents 
genevois du Congrés ont vainement manifesté deux fois”, wrote the 
Journal de Genéve referring to the voting, “leur intention d’en finir avec 
ces éternels lieux-communs dont on nous rebat les oreilles depuis trois 
jours.” In regards to President Jolissaint’s offer to the Genevese public 
raised at one point during Thursday’s climactic session, to transfer the 
Congress to Bern, the same journal also remarked sourly: “Nous 
ignorons si M. Jolissaint a été autorisé par ses collégues a faire une 
semblable invitation, mais si cette promesse se réalise, nous n’envierons 
pas 4 nos compatriotes bernois le plaisir d’assister pendant trois jours 
a d’aussi inutiles déclamations.” Other papers of Geneva were less 
1 Still it is surprising to read in Fazy’s Mémoires, op. cit., p. 214: ,,...il y eut évidemment 
un vote contraire; néanmoins, le président déclara l’article adopté.” For a similar opinion, 
L'Illustration, Paris, op. cit., p. 182. Munier, op. cit., p. 37, disclaims that,a vote was taken 
at all - Jolissaint walked out and never returned — (and) ,,le Congrés s’est dissous dans la 
confusion, avant d’avoir transmis 4 personne l’hé1itage de ses pouvoits et l’exécution 
d’aucune mesure!” 

2 Fazy, Mémoires, p.215, apparently agreed with Munier, for he speaks of the ,,dissolution” 
of the Congress and blames the “‘excentricités de suspects éminents” for it. 
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vicious, if similarly reactionary. The Messager de Genéve was character- 
istic, for on September 1 already it had expressed little faith in the 
Congress’s outcome by quoting Leibnitz as saying, “la paix perpétuelle, 
pax perpetua, n’est possible qu’au cimetiére, car les morts ne se battent 
pas entre eux.” Now that it was all over, on September 15, it blamed 
the Directing Committee for “tout Genéve proteste contre l’usage qui 
a été fait de la liberté de la tribune dans le Congrés.” Roehrich’s Discours 
en vers aux membres du Congrés de la Paix, which was written right after 
the Congress and appealed to love of the Bible and Christ as the only 
road to peace, represented, more or less, this group’s feelings. La Dé- 
mocratie Suisse was mote realistic: first it showed that Garibaldi brought 
with him a principle — “que le vrai, le seul souverain est le peuple, (et) 
que le peuple peut déléguer cette souveraineté, mais qu’il ne doit ni 
Paliéner et ni se la laisser confisquer.” Fazy’s attitude it could not 
understand, however. How could he first praise Garibaldi, then act 
shocked when the latter expressed himself in Geneva, for the whole 
world knew what the Italian revolutionary’s ideas were for twenty 
years already. “C’était vraiment curieux”, it wrote.? This was getting 
to the crux of the matter. In fact it reminded one of Fazy’s welcome, 
as head of the Genevese government, to the fleeing Mazzini in 1849, 
after the collapse of the Roman Republic, only to turn against the 
ex-Roman triumvir later.3 

At the same time the Journal de Genéve looked rather ludicrous as 
it published its correspondent’s dispatch from Birmingham, England, 
where the Workers’ Peace Meeting was “pledging itself to propagate 
in that country the ideas encompassed in the Geneva Congress. It may 
be only a weak beginning”, the dispatch concluded, “but great things 
might come of it”. Simultaneously the London’s International 
Workingmen’s Association was inviting Garibaldi to represent Italian 
labor in its forthcoming celebration of labor’s victory in Parliamentat 
Crystal Palace, while London’s League for Electoral Reform was 
similarly hoping that he would accept its invitation to its annual 
banquet towards the end of September. The same approving attitude 
came from the Journal’s Paris correspondent: “Le Congrés de Genéve 
absorbe I’attention publique. La réception que vos compatriotes ont 
faite 4 Garibaldi a fait venir l’eau a la bouche des Parisiens si désireux 
depuis longtemps de voir le célébre agitateur italien, de se porter 4 sa 
rencontre et de le féter par une bienvenue splendide. ‘Ah!’ dit-on, ‘si 


1 L(ouis) R(oehrich), Discours en vers... Imp. Bonnant, 1868, Genéve. 

2 La Démocratie Suisse, Genéve, 13 Septembte, 1867; see also Samedi 7 Septembre. 

3 Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family, 1844-1854, edited and with an intro. by E. F. 
Richards, London & New York, John Lane, 1920, p. 131. 

4 Journal de Genéve, 12 Septembre 1867. 
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Garibaldi venait ici, quel enthousiasme! quels applaudissements! quels 
vivats! Vous avez pu faire ce qui nous est interdit.’”! And concerning 
the Congress’s disorder L’ Avenir National, of Paris, succintly placed 
all the blame upon Fazy, whom it called the “ex-dictateur de Genéve” 
who personally wanted the Congress’s presidency, and when that was 
not to be joined forces with the reaction.? It was calling a spade a spade. 
The Courrier Frangais summarized it all as an indictment against Fazy, 
as follows: * “On sait qu’il existe 4 Genéve deux groupes politiques 
principaux, les conservateurs et les radicaux... Le radicalisme genevois 
est personnifié depuis plusieurs années en M. James Fazy; mais grace 
4 ce profond politique, la désorganisation du parti est aujourd’hui 
presque complete.” Back in Geneva an open letter signed by Charles 
Fauconnet D.M., the head of the Masonic lodges of Geneva, and by 
504 fellow members was published in the newspapers, including the 
Journal, “pour affirmer une fois de plus le but qu’ils se sont toujours 
proposés, c’est-a-dire |’établissement de la paix universelle: en con- 
séquence, ils s’unissent aux efforts tentés par le Congrés”.t The most 
effective critique, however, was that of Le Carillon de Saint Gervais, the 
Socialist newspaper which represented the majority of Geneva’s watch 
industry workers of the quartier Saint Gervais, the humble section made 
famous by its great native Jean Jacques Rousseau and by its sponsoring 
of Karl Marx’s First International only the year before. Being more 
conscious of the horrors of war because of the perennial exploitation 
of its ranks by despots, the paper endorsed the Congress as “une 
puissante manifestation des aspirations de tous les peuples” as opposed 
to “une fraction fanatique, dont l’intolérance rivalise avec l’intolérance 
de nos vieux calvinistes autoritaires”. And in regards to Garibaldi, 
whom the reactionary press was lambasting mercilessly in contrast to 
its acclaim scarcely one week before, the Carillon concluded: “Pour- 
quoi ces calomnies indignes contre un homme que tous les gens 
impartiaux admirent?... Non, vous ne découragerez pas ce grand 
ceeur... Le pouvoir temporel, le seul attaqué par Garibaldi, doit en 
effet disparaitre pour la paix du monde entier, comme pour la paix du 
peuple italien, qui ne pourra affirmer ses libertés et ses aspirations que 
quand il aura repoussé de son sein un pouvoir dont les prétentions 
politiques, doublées de ses aspirations a l’universelle domination, sont 
une menace constante 4 l’harmonie de la société... Ce sera ’honneur 
éternel de Garibaldi d’avoir affranchi Europe du joug écrasant d’un 


1 Tbid., 13 Septembre. 
2 Also reprinted in: La Suisse Radicale, jeudi 19 Septembre 1867. 

® Vendredi 13 Septembre 1867 and in: La Suisse Radicale of same date. 
4 Journal de Genéve, vendredi 13 Septembre 1867. 
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pouvoir aveuglé par quinze siécles de prépondérance et d’iniquités 
impunies”.! 

Instead the Journal de Genéve’s attack on Garibaldi knew no limit and 
was the worst that any newspaper dared print. Hypocritically and 
shamelessly it belittled the maker of united Italy by saying that “la 
conquéte de Naples est considérée comme un précédent, mais ce n’est 
pas Garibaldi quia pris Naples: c’est Cialdini [for Victor Emmanuel] sur 
le Volturno et 4 Gaéte. Garibaldi, c’est la legende; mais Phistoire, c’est 
Victor Emmanuel’.? Then for a fortnight the Journal continued its 
attacks daily, until October 2, when it commented upon Garibaldi’s 
arrest by Premier Rattazzi: Why had the Congress been called a peace 
congress? Why had Garibaldi been invited? “...Le premier succés 
quwils peuvent enregistrer, c’est l’emprisonnement de Garibaldi!” On 
the same day Pius IX was affixing his papal bull with apostolic bene- 
diction upon a congratulatory letter being sent to Notre vénérabk 
Frére Gaspard, Evéque d’ Hébron, Auxiliaire de Genéve for the part he had 
played in “ce triomphe de la bonne cause” at the Congress and thus 
having frustrated “la ruine de la puissance ecclésiastique et du pouvoir 
civil”.* In the same vein was the Gazette de Chambéry, of the ultra- 
Catholic Savoyard capital ninety kilometres from Geneva, which 
called Garibaldi a dunce and thanked the Conseil Fédéral for having 
ordered “un Jetine d’actions de graces, pour remercier Dieu de l’avoir 
éloigné de la Confédération”,* which, of course, was untrue. The 
Gazette du Valais wrote likewise in leading its Catholic canton’s 
sentiment against Garibaldi with the grossest invectives. 5 


But the final word rested with Garibaldi, who in the meantime reached 
Genestrello, near Voghera, Italy, en route to practice what he preached, 
namely to destroy “cette pestilentielle institution que l’on appelle la 
papauté”. He would despoil Pius IX of his temporal power, even if 
he had to attack the meddling troops of Napoleon III to do it, those 
same troops which he once defeated on April 30, 1849 but which soon 
after returned, stealthily, to reestablish pontifical Rome and the prestige 


1 Le Carillon de Saint Gervais, Genéve, samedi 14 Septembre 1867. 

2 Vendredi 13 Septembre 1867. 

3 Letter published in: Annales, pp. 378-379. 

* Reprinted from: Le Carillon de Saint Gervais, 21 Septembre 1867. 

5 For lengthies attacks from the Catholic side, see: Avant, pendant et aprés, ou Garibaldi a 
Genéve, Imp. Catholique J. Duraford, 1867, 16°, 55 p. Numerous unfounded charges, 
some involving the Genevese police for ,,conspiring” with Garibaldi, are herein presented. 
Also, L. Mr. S.-A., Les quatres journées du Congrés de la Paix 4 Genéve, Genéve, 
J. Duraford, 1867, 8°, 76 p. Garibaldi is compared to Luther, Voltaire and Calvin by the 
author, who is a priest and thanks the Genevese Catholics for their actions in behalf of 
the clergy. 
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of Napoleon as well. Now, he who epitomized the Congress’s will 
to eliminate Europe’s remaining despots, read of the adverse propa- 
ganda being circulated by Geneva’s reactionaries and sent back this 
refutation to those who would defame him and the Congress: 1 


“Chers amis, 

’Garibaldi s’est enfui de Genéve. Le Congrés de la Paix a été 
dissous par les radicaux. 

Fiasco complet de la démocratie universelle. 

Voila ce qu’ont crié aux quatre vents les espions, les agents 
provocateurs et les wouchards confondus ensemble sur le sol libre 
de la belle reine des lacs. 

Et les organes des patrons des mouchards, et les espions qui pui- 
sent comme eux dans les dépenses secrétes, leur ont fait écho, 
luttant de sollicitude, d’empressement pour annoncer l’agréable 
nouvelle aux puissants de la terre. 

Cependant, je ne me suis pas enfui de Genéve, je ne me suis 
pas échappé incognito et sans étre salué, comme veulent le dire 
les journaux de la réaction et de l’obscurantisme. J’ai prévenu tous 
mes amis le jour de mon arrivée 4 Genéve, que j’en partirais le 11, 
et mes amis sont venus me saluer 4 mon départ. 

Quant au Congrés de la Paix, il y a eu quelque altercation, je 
dois avouer. 

Mais cela n’enléve rien de la valeur des vérités que les hommes 
libres de ce Congrés ont proclamées. Que I’on pense au grand 
nombre d’agents de la police européenne qui se sont trouvés 
apostés dans le Congrés, ayant pour mot d’ordre de le troubler et 
de lannihiler, s’il était possible. 

Et malgré tout cela, le Congrés de la Paix n’a pas fait fiasco. 
Les nobles initiateurs de cette trés-noble pensée peuvent se réjouir, 
dans leur conscience honnéte, d’avoir fait un grand bien a 
Phumanité. 

Oui, sous les auspices d’une généreuse population de l’Helvétie, 
non loin du site sacré du Griitli, o& commenga la fraternité des 
peuples, ou il fut prouvé au monde que les montagnes, les fleuves, 
la langue, ne divisent pas la famille humaine, mais que ce qui la 
divise, ce sont les prétres et le despotisme. 

Oui, sous vos auspices, fils de la Rome de l’intelligence, les repré- 
sentants de la partie progressive des peuples se sont serré la main 
et ont jeté les fondements du culte de la justice et de la vérité qui 
doivent 4 la fin prévaloir sur la terre, quand les nations com- 


1 Annales, pp. 376-377; Lemonnier, pp. 46-47; for the Italian version, Edizione Nazionale 
degli scritti di Giuseppe Garibaldi, Bologna, L. Cappelli, 1932-37, V, pp. 412-413; as well 
as in many European newspapers of the times. 
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prendront que leur argent doit étre employé a des ceuvres utiles 
et non 4 l’achat de cuirasses, de bombes, de mercenaires et 
d’espions. 


Genestrelle, 16 Septembre. G,. Garibaldi”. 





And even the Journal de Genéve, which was mainly responsible for 
having abetted the Genevese reactionaries, admitted the truth of this 
letter by severely criticising the protesting local press and church 
groups, which now went so far as to announce that Garibaldi had been 
asked by the Conseil d’Etat to leave Geneva prematurely.! The abettor 
was evidently frightened by the very monster it had created. 


* KOK 


As a matter of record the idea of the Congress lived on, despite those 
who believed it could not survive, for the next forty-seven years, until 
1914, in fact, when the first great world war disrupted its activities for 
four years, then at its conclusion brought in its place, and those of the 
numerous other peace organizations which had in the meantime 
appeared, the League of Nations in Geneva. On October 10, 1867 the 
Permanent Central Committee was formed in Bern, and on 20-21 of 
that month the League for Peace and Liberty held its first séances, 
while in November specimen issues of Les Etats-Unis d’ Europe, the 
League’s official newspaper, appeared. Beginning January 1, 1868 it 
began regular weekly publication in two editions, one in French, and 
the other in German, which also lasted until 1914. Congresses were 
held in various cities - Lausanne, Bern, Lugano, etc. — but from the 
sixth congress, held in Geneva again in 1872, the remainder were all 
in that city. Among its many noteworthy publications were Louis 
Simon’s Question de I’ Alsace et de la Lorraine, Charles Lemonnier’s 
Neécessité d’ une Juridiction Internationale, Emile Arnaud’s Code International 
Public, and others. 


1 Editorial p. 1, jeudi 26 and vendredi 27 Septembre 1867; and p. 3, rer Octobre 1867. 
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Der Auftrag der Kirche in der modernen Welt. Festgabe zum sieb- 
zigsten Geburtstag von Emil Brunner. Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich und 
se Stuttgart 1959. 380 pp. Sw.fr. 18.00. 


ati! j On the occasion of Prof. Emil Brunner’s seventieth birthday this collection, to which 
for vety many authors have contributed, was published. Prof. Brunner’s great importance 
the for modern theology and his strong influence ranging far outside Switzerland is under- 
me lined, and many contributions link up with the views and theories of the celebrator. It 
! is not possible to review all these contributions (about thirty have been included); of 
the interest to the social historian is, for instance, the article by Leonhard von Muralt on 
of the problem of objectivity in historiography. Among the other pieces are many 
“eS, interesting articles on the position of the church towards such phenomena as technical 
the science, communism, and alienation. 
8 it | 


ind Jincer, Ernst. Werke. Essays I. Betrachtungen zur Zeit. Ernst 
ere Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. 538 pp. DM. 23.50. 


the } The nine essays collected in this volume were written in the years 1922-1934 and 
all 1941-1960. Among the first group is “Der Kampf als inneres Erlebnis”, “Uber den 
uis Schmerz”, and the epochmaking “Die totale Mobilmachung”, which through the usual 
et’s heavy, profetic style and metaphysical wording constituted an urge to a more conse- 


quent “Germanism” as against “Europeanism” — an urge which in a certain sense found 


onal positive reply in the events of a few years later. The second portion (containing a.o. 
“Der Friede” and “Der Waldgang”) presents an intelligently formulated call for under- 

{ standing and an endeavour of a philosophical interpretation and foundation of a need 

7. for new values. This handy edition is to be welcomed as a means for a confrontation 


in broader circles with Jiinger’s political philosophy. 


Katholische Soziallehre-klerikaler Volksbetrug. Verlag Tribiine, Berlin 
1960. 401 pp. Ill. DM. 8.00. 


, Roman Catholic social-economical ideas and theories are here discussed by, tesp., Peter 
Stier, Marlis Dehme and Arno Lange, while Georg Neuckranz elucidates the role of 
the Roman Catholic church in the splitting up of the West-German trade-union 
movement. These subjects, which are interesting in themselves and would certainly 

) profit by responsible scientific treatment, are, however too simplified, and the picture 

is too misrepresented to fulfil this condition. 
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Linx, Ewatp. Das Subsidiaritatsprinzip. Sein Wesen und seine Be- 
deutung fiir die Sozialethik. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1955. viii, 122 
pp. DM. 8.50. 


The author has set out to elaborate the principle of subsidiarity and to investigate its 
meaning in social thinking. He studies its use in Quadragesimo Anno, Rerum Nova- 
rum, by Pius XII and H. Pesch, and passes on to a discussion of the social systems in 
which it can be used. Solidarism is considered to be the system which answers the 
requirements best, so this doctrine is given special attention, for instance in the final 
part, where the author studies the principles of subsidiarity and solidarity in close 
connection. 


SeLsAM, Howarp. Revolution in der Philosophie. Von der blossen 
Interpretation der Welt zum weltverandernden Marxismus. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1959. xxiv, 203 pp. DM. 3.20. 
This work which is a translation from the English original “Philosophy and Revolution” 
gives an intelligent and at the same time relatively popular exposé of Marxist philosophy 


in the communist interpretation. Thus, the importance of a philosophy that would 
make social and political change possible is strongly underlined. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


BartH, Hans. Masse und Mythos. Die ideologische Krise an der 
Wende zum 20. Jahrhundert und die Theorie der Gewalt: Georges 
Sorel. Rowohlt Taschenbuch Verlag GmbH., Hamburg 1959. 137 pp. 
DM. 1.90. 


The author offers an able interpretation and critical evaluation of Sorel’s social myth. 
He deals with Vico, Proudhon, and Renan as “teachers” of Sorel and devotes some 
lucid pages to the latter’s attitude towards Marx and Marxism. 


Buiack, R. D. CoLiison. Economic Thought and the Irish Question 
1817-1870. Cambridge University Press, London 1960. xiv, 299 pp. 
37/6. 


The still rather ticklish problem of British policy towards Ireland is discussed here 
from two angles; first that of the historian, and secondly from that of the economical 
theorist: the author has studied, in this special case, the interrelation between economic 
theory and policy. A very impressive volume of sources has been used. Naturally, most 
contemporary thinkers have tried to adopt a /aissez-faire standpoint as much as possible, 
McCulloch, for instance, saw no economic fault in absentee landlordism. The big famine, 
however, called for some measure of state intervention. The author’s conclusion is 


that better policies would have been conceivable, but that a solution without resorting 
to large-scale emigration would have been impossible even under the best circumstances, 


Biatock Jr., Husert M. Social Statistics. McGraw-Hill Book Cy., 
Inc., New York, Toronto, London 1960. xiv. 465 pp. 62/-. 


The author has undertaken to explain the statistical methods, current in sociology and 
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such related subjects as social psychology, to those students that have only a slight 
previous knowledge of mathematics; they do not need to be instructed in differential 
and integral calculus, for instance, to follow the subject-matter. The chapters on 
correlation are relatively extensive and also deal with multiple and partial correlations 
and non-linear regressions. The chapters on probability theory and sampling procedures 
are more elementary in design. 


Contemporary Theory in International Relations. Edited by Stanley 

Hoffmann. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, (N.J.) 1960. x, 293 pp. 

$ 4.95. 
Prof. Hoffmann stresses the need of a re-orientation of the discipline that has inter- 
national relations for its subject. The purpose of this book is to give a critical considet- 
ation of the existing theories (the “realist theory” as it is especially represented by 
H. J. Morgenthau; the “systems thecry” as elaborated by Morton Kaplan; and philo- 
sophies of history) with the help of excepts representing them, provided with a 
commentary by Prof. Hoffmann, and to follow this up with recommendations for new 
directions of research, viz. the “historical sociology” as outlined by Raymond Aron, 
and the “relevant utopias” approach related to the political philosophy of world affairs. 


DaniELsONn, LEE E. Characteristics of Engineers and Scientists. Bureau 
of Industrial Relations. The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 1960. 
viii, 136 pp. $ 4.00. 


In the spate of studies on the relation of managers and industrial scientists this is one 
of the most important reports, because it deals with the problem on a general level and 
has concrete recommendations on the policy to be followed by managers, supervisors, 
technical colleges and the scientists themselves. Although the incompleteness of the 
sample does not permit generalisation of the conclusions this book is undoubtedly of 
much use for practical industrial organization. 


Dijk, R. vAN. Mens en Medemens. Een inleiding tot de algemene socio- 
logie. Tweede druk. N.V. Gebr. Zomer & Keunings Uitgeversmaat- 
schappij, Wageningen 1960. 219 pp. Hfl. 9.75. 
In composing this Introduction to Sociology the author has not intended to bring 
something new. but has confined himself to a discussion of the general conception, 
problems and theories, as for instance norms, stratification, urban and rural charac- 
teristics, typologies and demographical aspects. Prof. van Dijk consciously starts from 


a Calvinist viewpoint and states in his preface that “neutral science” is as strange 
to him as ’neutral religion”. 


FERRAROTTI, FRANCO. Sindicalismo autonomo. Nuova edizione. 
Edizioni di Comunita, Milano 1958. 186 pp. L. goo. 


In the preface to the second edition the author enters into the criticisms expressed at 
the appearance of the first edition in 1951. Mr. Ferrarotti begins his study with a survey 
of the state of unionism to-day, in which he pays special attention to the contrasting 
tendencies occurring in it, and goes on to discuss the consequences of ideological 
sectarism. An outline of renewing organisatorial principles and their theoretical back- 
ground concludes the book. 
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FERREIRA DA SILvA, P. Cooperativa sem lucros. Una experiéncia an- 


arquista dentro da sociedade capitalista. Editora Germinal, Rio de 
Janeiro 1958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


From an anarcho-syndicalist point of view the author discusses in a theoretical manner, 
but basing himself on negative as well as positive practical experience, the possibilitics 
of founding liveable productive and other cooperatives that should defy both capitalist 
profit making and bureaucratic state intervenience. Such cooperatives, of which there 
are, in a more ot less pure form, some already in existence would, according to the 
author, lay the fundaments of a libertarian socialist societal structure. 


Forerunners of Darwin: 1745-1859. Edited by Bentley Glass, Owsei 
Temkin, William Strauss, Jr. under the auspices of The Johns Hopkins 
History of Ideas Club. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1959. viii, 
471 pp. Ill. $ 6.50. 


The studies collected in this volume are partly in the field of the history of biology 
proper, but not a few are of a wider scope, and belong definitely to the history of ideas. 
Some authors have clearly established the evolutionary conceptions in relation to their 
general, including social, philosophies; as an outstanding example the study on La 
Mettrie and other French 18th century thinkers, especially Diderot, by L. G. Crocker, 
may be cited. Diderot’s Leftre sur les aveugles opens interesting perspectives if viewed 


in the connection of this book. Of the authors A.O. Lovejoy has contributed studies 
on Buffon, Kant, Herder a.o. 


Handbuch des Weltkommunismus. In Zusammenarbeit mit zahlreichen 
Gelehrten hrsg. von Joseph M. Bochenski und Gerhart Niemeyer. 
Karl Alber, Freiburg, Miinchen 1958. xv, 762 pp. DM. 24.80. 


Apart from the editors mentioned in the title who contributed their share to the fifteen 
chapters of this book many well known specialists of deserved scholarly fame, such as 
D. J. Dallin, W. Kolarz, J. S. Reshetar (on the penal system, the nationalities policy 
and the party, respectively) have written on the various aspects of modern communism 
and the political, economic and social structure in the communist world, the position 
of religion, art, literature and science (these last three by J. Fizer). Together with the 
very full bibliography, the text presents an excellent introduction to a deeper study of 
Communism, and more than that: various chapters are excellent pieces of incisive 
critical analysis. As an example the contribution by K. A. Wittfogel on “The Peasants” 
may be mentioned; it touches on the very essentials of basic tencencies inherent in 
a communist totalitarianism which makes also the agrarian population completely 
dependant on the all-powerful state apparatus-tendencies that are remarkably similar 
in China to those in Russia. This handbook is an outstanding achievement and can 
be of great value for specialist and interested layman alike. 


Jenks, C. WILFRED. Human Rights and International Labour Standards. 
Publ. under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 
Stevens & Sons Ltd., London; Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York 
1960. xvi, 159 pp. 25/-. 

This publication, No 49 of the Library of World Affairs, deals with the International 
Labour Standards as formulated by the National Labour Organisation, and especially 
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with their favourable influence on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
in 1948 by the UN General Assembly. The author successively discusses the basic rights 
of the labourer and the measure of acceptance on the international level. This survey 
is purely descriptive and moves mainly in the juridical an organisatorial plan. 


John Mill’s Boyhood Visit to France. Being a Journal and Notebook 
written by John Stuart Mill in France, 1820-21. Ed., with an Intro- 
duction, by Anna Jean Mill. University of Toronto Press, Toronto 
1960, xxxi, 133 pp. $ 5.00. 


The boyhood journal of John Stuart Mill, for a large part not published before, 
supplemented with the Notebook 1820-1821 (both partly written in French), which 
both create a picture of Mill’s stay in France, have here been published with an 
introduction by Prof. Anna Mill. She underlines the impoitance of this period for 
Mili’s intellectual growth. but especially for his personal development, to which the 
lasting friendships that began in this period and the deep impression this French 
experience (cf. his Autobiography) has made on him, bear witness. 


Labor and Trade Unionism: An Interdisciplinary Reader. Edited by 
Walter Galenson and Seymour Martin Lipset. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, London 1960. xix, 379 pp. $ 6.75. 


For the selection of articles for this book, to which 23 authors have collaborated, the 
editors have started from the necessity of integrating analyses on the economical and 
sociological level, and to co-ordinate the large number of isolated findings and general 
theory. A contribution which completely fulfils the second condition is that by Lipset 
on the political process in trade unions, in which the functional requirements of union 
democracy are compared with large-scale organisations, bureaucratic patterns of be- 
haviour, the divisions of power and status within the organisation, and motivation of 
the members to join the Union. The incompatibilities between these requirements 
and the existing structure clearly emerge in this functional-structural analysis. 


Myrpat, Gunnar. Beyond the Welfare State. Economic Planning and 
Its International Implications. Yale University Press, New Haven 
(Conn.) 1960. ciii, 287 pp. $ 4.50. 


The author contends that economic planning in the democtatic West is older and more 
incisive than is usually professed in economic theory. He considers the fact itself of 
great and positive importance, and exptesses the opinion that on the whole the welfare 
state would have been inconceivable within the economic limits set by liberalism. The 
most conspiciuous quality of Western economy is its urge, not only as a response to 
Soviet threats, but authentically, for development. Also political democracy is made 
possible by, and is itself pressing for, state planning. The latter should gradually make 
for a more autonomous cooperation between the partners in production and the 
consumers, and the taxation policy should be made more genuinely “progressive” — 
barting, notably, all kinds of evasions. In the second part the author deals with the 
less favourable “International Implications of National Planning” (e.g., economic 
nationalism). The book is more of an elaborate essay than a special study; documen- 
tation is lacking. 
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Nresunr, REINHOLD. Nations and Empires. Recurring Patterns in the 
Political Order. Faber and Faber, London 1959. xi, 306 pp. 25/-. 
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A close study is here undertaken of imperial structures and the rise of the nation state 
in the past. The relevance to-day of the patterns discovered there arises from Prof, 
Niebuhr’s starting-point, viz. the existence at the moment of two nations, the Sovie: 
Union with universal claims and a secular form of the old theocratical empires, and the 
United States as an advocate of the liberal-democratic “autonomy of the community”, 
The vulnerabilities of the west in “ideological” respects are subjected to a critical 
investigation, and especially the failures of the “liberal democratic” approach to 
modern problems (as concrete examples resp. Wilson’s and Roosevelt’s policy are 
discussed) are sharply illuminated. 


Panorama der Wereld. Een geografische verkenning. Onder redactie 
van A.C.de Vooys en R. Tamsma. Deel II. Oost-Europa—Azié, 
J. J. Romen & Zonen, Roermond en Maaseik 1960. viii, 483 pp. Ill. 
Maps. Hfl. 29.50. 


Like the preceding part on Western Europe this book (Europe behind the Iron Curtain 
and Asia) excels on account of the broadness and exhaustiveness of what originally 
was a geographical approach, but which in reality goes much further. For instance, 
with regard to the Soviet Union the reader is informed on the workings of Soviet 
economy, the vicissitudes of Russian agriculture, organisation and functioning of the 
Kolchoz; in the chapter on China an impressio 1is given of the economical development 
of this country and the part here played by the political ideology. By avoiding the 


side-issues and concentrating on the most essential aspects the authors (J. de Vries, Br. | 


Celsus van Hooff, J. Veldman, M. Tiekink and H. F. J. Duindam) provide a good, 
popular but in evety respect justified picture of the countries under discussion. 


PLAMENATZ, JOHN. On Alien Rule and Self-Government. Longmans, | 
Green and Co. Ltd., London 1960. viii, 224 pp. 21/-. f 


Starting from the fact that the European political standards have become generally 
accepted in the colonies and ex-colonies, and that the revolt against Western domination 
is pursued in the name of Western political ideals, the author here discusses, without 
condemning or justifying the colonial impetialism of the past, the great problems that 
come up in the struggle for self-government. Although he strongly advocates a con- 
tinuance of the liberal-democratic tradition in the ex-colonies, he sounds a note of 
warning against too much fear of Communist influence in these regions, as this does 
not necessarily imply inclusion into the Communist bloc. By way of a practical proposal 
he suggests the foundation of a body composed from the liberal-democratic states 


(among whom the ex-colonies), to which the countries that still govern colonial | 


territories are responsible. 


Rosertson, D. J. Factory Wage Structures and National Agreements. ; 
Cambridge University Press, London 1960. xi, 260 pp. 40/-. 


After a consideration of wage structures in a number of factories, in which the 
assumption of wage differences concerning the nationally agreed wages is confirmed, 
the author passes on to an analysis of the existing wage theories, economic and insti- 
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tutional. He advocates local bargains while retaining national bargaining on minimum 
rates and working conditions. In view of the unifying function of the Union and the 
greater local information on the market situation there is no danger of falling back 
to the pre-Union labour market. 


SIEGEL, SIDNEY and LawrENCE E. Fouraker. Bargaining and Group 
Decision Making. Experiments in Bilateral Monopoly. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 1960. x, 132 pp. 
38/-. 
The authors, a psychologist and an economist, here describe an inter-disciplinary 
investigation, under laboratory circumstances, into the bilateral monopoly situation, 
i.e. a situtaion of bargaining between two rivals. In this respect the work is of great 
interest for the social sciences as, till now, a combined approach of these two branches 
of science was restricted to market research. The advantages which this method offers 
for the two disciplines, but especially for the testing of economic theory, are apparent 
throughout the book. 


SmirH, T. E. Elections in Developing Countries. A Study of Electoral 
Procedures Used in Tropical Africa, South-East Asia and the British 
Caribbean. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, 
New York 1960. xvii, 278 pp. 30/-. 


Mr. Smith is primarily concerned with the administration of elections, with the 
technical aspects and with the difficulties connected with the analphabetism of the 
electorate. He discusses the methods followed everywhere (although Indonesia and 
the French Overseas Territories are also discussed the stress is on the British Common- 
wealth) and judges them on their merits, particularly with regard to fraudulent or anti- 
democratic practices to which they may give rise. The introduction, with a wider 
theoretical scope, is written by B. Keith-Lucas. 


Sociology Today. Problems and Prospects. Ed. by Robert K. Merton, 
Leonard Broom and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. Basic Books Inc., New 
York 1959, 3rd. printing 1960. xxxiv, 623 pp. $ 7.50. 


As a handbook on the present state of sociology in America this book is undoubtedly 
unique in the wideness of its scope and the expertness of its collaborators. An intro- 
duction on problem-finding in sociology by Prof. Merton is followed by two very 
important essays on General Theory by, resp., Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Talcott Parsons, 
the latter a study on the possibility of codification within the framework of General 
Theory. Among the many, mostly excellent, studies on the sociology of institutions, 
the group demographic and social structure, Mr. S. M. Lipset’s contribution on 
political sociology should be mentioned. This is a study on consensus and conflict in 
politics, in which the author opens new vistas for the study of politics. 


TAYLOR, OvERTON H. The Classical Liberalism, Marxism, and the 
Twentieth Century. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 
1960, xli, 122 pp. $ 3.50. 

This book contains the text of four lectures, delivered at the Thomas Jefferson Center 
for Studies in Political Economy, University of Virginia. The author offers a general 
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survey of what he holds to be the fundamental philosophy and, more in particular 
the economic philosophy of the U.S.A. and the Western World in general. Then 
follows a discussion of Marxist theory — its utopianism is said to be “its greatest 
weakness” — and the revision it has undergone at the hands of the Russian communists, 
A last chapter “Revising Our Liberal Philosophy” deals with the possibility of a 
modern liberal solution, too much state interference being condemned. 


Van Dyke, VERNON. Political Science. A Philosophical Analysis, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 1960. xv, 235 pp. $ 5.00. 


The purpose of political science, of which the author outlines the methods, the 
existing approaches and the useful concepts is, in his opinion, to explain and to predict 
political action. The greatest difficulty appears to lie in the fact that there exists a 
certain incompatibility between the level of generality and the verification; what is 
verifiable is not very general and often of little importance. As a general introduction 
this book is suitable enough; although it brings nothing new it is a commendable 
summary of the existing insights. 


VERCRUIJSSE, E. V. W. Het ontwerp van een sociologisch onderzoek. 
Uitgangspunten en richtlijnen. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 
1960. 192 pp. Hfl. 13.50. 


Although this book only intends to provide an introduction into the method of 
investigation used in “empirical sociology”, and is primarily suitable for students and 
for those who want to become familiar with the existing methods and techniques, the 
first — methodological — part in particular (the second part mainly discusses the 
techniques) is of interest for every social investigator. For the author here succeeds 
in maintaining a very even balance between the views of “natural science” and those 
of the “humanities” and to use them to their mutual advantage. 


Wetts, G. A. Herder and After. A Study in the Development of 
Sociology. Mouton & Co., ’s-Gravenhage 1959. 283 pp. Hfl. 28.00. 


A lucid interpretation of Herder’s anthropology and his history of civilization is here 
offered by Dr. Wells, who also does justice to the valuable elements in Heider’s thought. 
Much attention has been paid to the unfavourable opinion of Herder’s work curtent 
in scientific circles; the author goes extensively into the criticism expressed in the 19th 
and 2oth centuries, which are, in his opinion, mostly unjust, and which are based ona 
misconception of the essentials in Herder’s theories. He especially rejects Collingwood’s 
criticism of Herder’s determinism and he argues that the distinction between “history” 
and “science” is not so fundamental as is assumed by many historians. 


Wert, NatHantet. The Negro in American Civilization. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1960. xi, 360 pp. $ 6.00. 


The Negro problem in the United States is here approached from the “race-hereditary” | 
viewpoint rather than from that of the “environmental” school dominant in American 
sociology. The author points out, that the intellectual achievements of the Negroes as 
a group have remained low in spite of highly improved environmental conditions, and 
rejects the “collectivist” approach of the Southern whites (maintaining that all Negroes | 
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are inferior) as well as the equally “collectivist” approach of the Northern “liberals” 
(maintaining that the mental abilities of all races are essentially equal). The accent of 
his argumentation, however, which is at some points somewhat loose and ambiguous, 
is mostly directed against the latter category. 


YounG, Datias M. Understanding Labor Problems. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 1959. xii, 477 pp. 
62/-. 


The author, who has primarily designed his book for use by practitioners in labour 
telations in organised labour and management, and by the interested layman, who 
wishes to obtain a general view, has arranged his subject matter as simply as possible. 
It is, therefore, unavoidable that in some places simplifications and incompleteness 
occur. But these are few and in no respect annoying, so that generally speaking this 
book fully answers the requirements. 


ZurpDEMA, S. U. Communisme in ontbinding. N.V. Gebr. Zomer & 
Keunings Uitgeversmij., Wageningen 1960. 208 pp. Hfl. 9.50. 


Prof. Zuidema does not offer any new views, either on Marxism or on the Russian 
development, but his more or less popular treatment deserves interest because it is 
written in a rather agressively Calvinist spirit. It is especially as a godless “religion” 
that communism is discussed, and its voluntarism — which is theoretically based on 
Engels — is particularly stressed. Post-Stalinism is defined as a “dying idol”. 


HISTORY 


Asa, Vicror. Historia del frente popular. (Andlisis de una tactica 
politica). Libro Mex Editores, México 1959. 302 pp. 


Against the background of a careful interpretation of communist strategy and tactics, 
the author gives a general treatment of the “Popular Front” idea and practice in a 
numbet of countries. With admirable lucidity the unfavourable consequences for the 
non-communist partners have been analysed. The outspoken attitude of the author 
does not infringe upon his objective treatment of facts. 


Amiable Renegade. The Memoirs of Cap. Peter Drake 1671-1753. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.); Oxford University Press, 
London 1960. xliii, 410 pp. $ 7.50. 


These memoirs were published for the first time in 1755, after which all but a few 
copies were destroyed by the author’s relatives. This new edition has been provided 
with an extensive and excellent introduction by Professor S. A. Burrell, who points 
out the very clear picture that emerges from the memoirs of life in the army in the 
17th and 18th century as described by Drake in connection with the campaigns he 
has been through in France, Flanders and Holland. 
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Annali. 1. Direzione e redazione: Domenico Demarco e Luigi Izzo, 
Universita degli Studi di Napoli, Istituto di Storia economica e sociale, 
Napoli 1960. iv, 470 pp. Ill. L. sooo. 


The first volume of these Asnali of the Instituto di Storia economica e sociale of the 
University of Naples, under the editorship of Domenico Demarco and Luigi Izzo, 
contains contributions on various subjects, of which one in French and the others 
in Italian. Armando Sapori opens the series with an interesting article on method 
in historical science, in which such figures as Salvemini, Sombart and Pirenne pass 
in review. Aurelio Macchioro writes about the division of labour and the industrial 
revolution in Marx, while L. J. Arrington and Irving Sobel discuss, resp., the present 
situation of American economy and American trade-unionism. 


ARBERRY, ARTHUR J. Shiraz. Persian City of Saints and Poets. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1960. xv, 177 pp. $ 2.75. 


The Centers of Civilization Series, of which the present work is the second volume, 
will contain a number of monographs on cities of great civilizatorial importance, 
The focus is more on the arts, religion and sciences than on the political aspects, as 
also appears from this study by Prof. Arberry, a specialist in the field, on the Persian 
culture and, particularly, on Shiraz, the City of Saints and Poets. It is a work full 
of interesting data, also for the interested layman. 


Biocu, Marc. Seigneurie francaise et manoir anglais. Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, Paris 1960. 159 pp. NF. 8.00. 


This is the faithful reproduction of the not completely finished and not always fully 
drawn up text which served the late Professor Bloch as a basis for his lectures given 
at the Sorbonne in 1936. Yet, the book is a masterpiece in the field of comparative 
rural history and it is gratifying that it has been published, although the author never 
had publication in mind. The very divergent trends in the French and English rural 
social systems have been traced and brilliantly pictured. As an example, the extremely 
lucid discussion of the origins and development, as well as the meaning proper, of the 
enclosures can be mentioned. The text has been prepared by Mme Carpentier who 
has also offered a major contribution to the bibliography which has been appended 
to the book. 


Cotz, G. D. H. A History of Socialist Thought, Vol. V. Socialism and 
Fascism 1931-1939. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, 
New York 1960. xvi, 351 pp. 35/-- 


It is in the nature of things that the last, posthumously published volume of the late 
Professor Cole’s extensive “History of Socialist Thought” should be more of a history 
of events and socialist action ot reaction (to communism, rising fascism in various 
forms and national socialism), than a history of theoretical developments. In the 
chapters on Germany and Austria this is particularly clear. The general tendency in 
Social Democracy all over the world and especially in Europe is one of a decrease in 
strength which was also conditioned by the impact of Communism. The latter is 
given a place of prominence in the treatment of the socialist movements in Western 
countries, and the Russian and Chinese C.P. have been dealt with in separate chapters. 
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In these, as in the chapters on Great Britain and France, for instance, “thought” is well 
represented, although always in a strongly practical policy connection. Not unfre- 
quently the author has added a few remarks on after-war developments; and for his 
own views the discussion of Scandinavian reform socialism is revealing. The book 
was edited from the manuscript by Mrs. M. Cole, with the help of Mr. H. Cole and 
Mrz. J. Braunthal. The latter has written an Introduction including a short biography. 


The Communist International 1919-1943. Documents selected and 
edited by Jane Degras. Vol. II. 1923-1928. Oxford University Press, 
London; New York; Toronto 1960. xiv, 584 pp. 80/-. 


As in the first volume, a balanced selection has been made of documents reflecting the 
history of the Comintern. In the present volume the introductory notes are, on an 
average, longer than in the first one, and more documents that were sufficiently 
relevant to be included have been produced only in extract form - a consequence 
of their particularly great number, due to the many-sided activities of the Comintern. 
Much attention has been given to China, but also to Great Britain, then Enemy Nr. 
one of the Communists. Very interesting is a retracing - in the present volume — 
of the endeavours to oppose the coloured people to white “imperialism” and “colo- 
nialism”. Much space is also occupied by the anti-Trotsky campaigns, the quarrels 
within the German C.P., and the trade union issue that presented itself under various 
different forms. The editor of this work has performed a useful task in an admirable 
way; this qualification also applies to her excellent introductions. 


Downey, GLANVILLE. Constantinople in the Age of Justinian. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1960. xiii, 181 pp. $ 2.75. 


Like the other volumes in this series of The Center of Civilisation this one is primarily 
intended for the non-specialist in the field, who gets a picture of the reign of Justinian 
(A.D. 527-565) and its eminent importance for Western civilization. The author deals 
successively with Justinian’s re-codification of Law, his attempts at reconquest of the 
Western patts of the Roman Empire, Christian liturgy and orthodoxy, and the unity 
of the State. A map of Constantinople and a plan of St. Sophia have been inserted. 


ENGELS, FrrEDRICH. Engels As Military Critic. Articles reprinted from 
the Volunteer Journal and the Manchester Guardian of the 1860 s. 
With an introd. by W. H. Chaloner and W. O. Henderson. Manchester 
University Press, Manchester 1959. xix, 146 pp. 25/-. 


This is a collection, in systematical order, of all Engels’s contributions to the Volunteer 
Journal for Lancashire and Cheshire, and those he wrote for the Manchester Guardian 
on Prussia’s wars against Denmark and Austria (1864 and 1866). Engels’s expert 
knowledge on military affairs is particularly evident in his articles on the history of 
the rifle and in those on the French army. It is remarkable that these articles are very 
fully “military scientist” in a rather narrow sense; a little more of the author’s political 
views shimmers through the also predominantly strategical and tactical remarks on the 
military aspect of the American Civil War. : 
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Foster, Witu1aM Z. Abriss der Geschichte der Weltgewerkschafts- 


bewegung von den Anfangen bis 1955. Verlag Tribiine, Berlin 1960. 


814 pp. $ 2,75. 


This is the German translation of the Outline History of the World Trade Union 
Movement, published in 1956, by the present honorary chairman of the American CP, 
There have been some slight alterations, and two sections, which were considered to 
relate too exclusively to American problems (The Union Shop and Seniority; Trade 
Union Participation in Industrial Management )have been omitted. Fostet’s Outline 
is very comprehensive; he deals with the trade union movement from its beginning 
onwards and gives short descriptions of all the trends that have occurred from a 
Communist point of view. Much attention has been paid to the interaction between 
trade unionism and the general political and social situation. 


Garoscr, ALpo. Gli intellettuali e la guerra di Spagna. Giulio Einaudi 
Editore, Torino 1959. xiii, 482 pp. L. 3.000. 


In the fitst patt of his study on the attitude of the intellectuals towards the Spanish 
Civil war the author considers, with mention of extensive quotations, the Spanish 
intellectuals (Lorca, Alberti, Hernandez, Ramon Sender and Manuel Azajfia. In the 
second part the attitude of such non-Spanish intellectuals as Michail Kolzov, Malraux, 
Koestler and Simone Weil is investigated and the Italian intellectuals are separately 
discussed in an appendix. 


Hitcer, Drerricu. Edmund Burke und seine Kritik der Franzési- 
schen Revolution. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. viii, 153 pp. 
DM. 26.50. 


As the author observes in his introduction Burke finds response with the conservative 
side as well as, increasingly, with liberal and social thinkers. Thetefore this book is 
well-placed, especially as it contains an excellent analysis of Burke’s political ideas 
regarding the concepts of “nature”, “sovereignty”, “the social contract”, “people”, and 
“nation”, all of them concepts in his political thought fundamental to his critical 
evaluation of the French revolution. This is vol. 1 of the Sozialwissenschaftliche Studien, 
edited by the Seminar of Social Sciences of Hamburg University. 


JaccarpD, Prerre. Histoire Sociale du Travail de l’Antiquité 4 nos 


Jours. Payot, Paris 1960. 350 pp. NF. 21.00. 


The history of labour is here chiefly treated as a history of the conceptions of labour 
and the functional aspects of labour for man. The author signalizes crisis situation 
where contempt for work and the worker occurs; in those cases a stagnation of 
economical, social and technological progress are noticeable. This has occurred in two 
periods: in classical antiquity, when slavery was at its zenith, and from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century onward with the rise of the machine era. 


Jott, James. Intellectuals in Politics. Three biographical essays. 


Weidenfeld and Nicholson, London 1960. xiv, 203 pp. 25/-. 


The three excellently written essays collected here have this in common, that the three 
men under discussion all failed in attaining their aims. The picure of Blum is drawn 
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with much sympathy — a sympathy that includes his very hesitations ans mistakes. 
Towards Rathenau, the author obviously feels less affinity of mind and his verdict of 
“a misplaced sense of vocation” is typical of the evaluation, however well-founded 
it may be. Marinetti, on the other hand, the initiator of Futurism and also contributor 
to the spirit of violence from which Fascism was born, offers the author a better target 
for over-all criticism, viz. of the political aspects. 


LANDAUER, Car. In collaboration with Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier and 
Hilde Stein Landauer. European Socialism. A History of Ideas and 
Movements. 2 vols. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1959. xviii, 1179 pp.; ix, 715 pp. $ 20.00. 


This scholarly and highly erudite study is a major contribution to the history of 
socialist thought and of the European Socialist movement in spite of the self-imposed 
restrictions of its scope; for the author has omitted a survey of British Socialism in 
view, as he says, of the ample literature available on this subject, as well as of Socialism 
in the Balkan countries, in order to investigate all the more thoroughly the main 
streams of European Socialism within the limits of these two large volumes. It is 
introduced by a survey of the origins of Socialism and the thought of “utopian” 
Socialists — Saint Simon, Fourier, Cabet, Spencer and, in particular, Robert Owen and 
Proudhoa -, which is followed by a survey of the beginnings of the modern Labour 
movement and a well-balanced discussion of Karl Marx’s theories and the significance 
of the First International. Then the story of the rise of European Socialism since the 
founding of the Second World War, its split, the rise of Communism, Fascism and 
National Socialism as well as of the re-emergence of democratic Socialism after the 
Second World War is unfolded in its fullness. The book is concluded with an original 
study — the size of a small volume — of the socialist theory in the twentieth century — 
the theory of “mature capitalism” as developed by Hilferding, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Hobson, Lenin; the school of the Guild socialists; the Anglo-American school; A. C. 
Pigou and Lionel Robbin. Finally there are thoughtful reflections on the significance 
of Socialism, which Professor Landauer considers as a major moral, intellectual and 
political force in the evolution of the European civilisation during the last century, and 
on its destiny. A rich bibliography is added to the wotk. 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. X. The Zenith of Euro- 
pean Power 1830-70. Edited by J. P. T. Bury. Cambridge University 
Press, London 1960. xxii, 766 pp. 40/-. 


This volume is again of the highest standard of excellence to be set for a handbook of 
this kind. The authors have successfully tried to give a modern interpretation of the 
period under discussion, which involves in some respects a new approach (e.g., to 
Bismarck’s policy) as well as what might be called a modern balance between the 
various aspects of history. In view of the still overwhelming importance of Europe, 
the editor has seen to it, that this volume has not become too “Europe-centered” ; not 
only are there magnificent chapters on the U.S.A. (D.M. Potter and T. H. Williams), 
but also an excellent treatment of the essentials of Latin American history (R.A. 
Humphreys) and the Far East (G. F. Hudson). General aspects (economic and social: 
H. Heaton; science and plilosophy, including social philosophy - for instance, 
Positivism and Marxism —: A. R. Hall; religion, art, belles lettres, education and the 
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press, etc.) have been given much toom; among them, Liberalism and Nationalism 
have been given special treatment (J. A. Hawgood and J. P. T. Bury, respectively), 
although these subjects, naturally, are not absent from other chapters. This far from 
complete listing should include the chapter on the revolutions of 1848 (Ch. Pouthas) 
because of its specific relevance — which, for that matter, is not absent from the chapters 
on the various European countries — for social history. 


Perri, BARBARA Patricta. The Historical Thought of P.-J.-B. Buchez, 
A Dissertation... The Catholic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton (D.C.) 1958. vii, 133 pp. $ 1.50. 


This dissertation contains an analysis of the historical views of Buchez, the promotor 
of the production cooperatives and early Roman Catholic socialist, and author of a 
study on historiography and of historical works; the investigation also includes his 
Traité de politique et de science sociale. The author points out Buchez’ view of the progress 
of humanity under the guidance of divine revelation as his central thought. In her 
opinion the historical writings of Buchez, primarily a social thinke1, are important on 
account of their original approach, but also because they reflect the various hetero- 
geneous currents of the time. 


PonTEIL, FEtrx. La pensée politique depuis Montesquieu. Sirey, Paris 
1960. xv, 355 pp. NF. 22.00. 


The author, a historian and political scientist, deals with the development of European- 
American political thought since the middle of the 18th century in relation to the whole 
development of social ideas. Mr. Ponteil, who has a very wide knowledge of the 
original works, does not confine himself to those who framed full political systems. 
The accent is on the French development, but priority and preponderance of other 
countries in connection with some ideas and currents are clearly indicated. For our 
time attention is also paid to Arabian and Chinese theories. 


Queripo, A. Godshuizen en gasthuizen. N.V. Em. Querido’s Uitge- 
versmij., Amsterdam 1960. 215 pp. Hf. 2.50. 


The author describes, in this book, the history of the hospital system and successively 
brings four aspects to the fore, viz. the function, the form, the means and the people. 
In this way a quite comprehensive picture is obtained in relatively few pages, while 
a further advantage is, that it has been systematically arranged and does not require 
too much special knowledge from the general reader for whom this book is intended. 


Taytor, Axastatr M. Indonesian Independence and the United 
Nations. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1960. xxix, 503 pp. 50/-. 


The author, who was closely concerned with the UN.activities in the Netherlands- 
Indonesian conflict (he was, for instance, the official spokesman of the UNCI in 
1949/1950) here gives a detailed and authoritative description of the conflict in relation 
to the UNO. The book thus serves two purposes; it is a competent historical treatment 
of the problem as it occuired at the diplomatic level, while on the other hand it 
describes the UNO machinery in its initial stage in action, and the influence of these 
experiences on its ultimate organisation. Dr. Taylor’s study is remarkably objective 
and takes the Indonesian as well as the Dutch standpoint into consideration, although 
he does not hesitate to criticise the latter’s narrow and rigidly legalistic approach. 
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Viront, Errripa. The Story of Quakerism Through Three Centuries. 
2nd ed. The Bannisdale Press, London 1960. 310 pp. Ill. 17/6. 


This is a new illustrated edition of the study on Quakerism, first published in 1954. 
The book presents a popular history, in which the continuity of Quaker activity in the 
last three centuries in strongly emphasized. Lesser known periods ate as carefully 
dealt with as the beginning (Fox and Penn) and the extensive relief-work in our times. 
The Quaker movement has also been strongly social in character. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Cook, LuoyD ALLEN and ELAINE Forsytu. A Sociological Approach to 
Education. 3rd ed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
Toronto, London 1960. ix, 371 pp. 52/6. 


The sociological approach as preconceived in this work puts the emphasis on the 
human factots involved in the process of education; much attention is, therefore, paid 
to class-room dynamics and the function of the school towards acculturation and 
socialization, and the adaptation of education to the general social change. The methods 
of providing education thus receive more stress than the curricula proper and the 
level of knowledge that is considered necessary. The recent controversies and ar- 
guments that have arisen round education in the United States fall outside the scope 
of this book, which is intended as a textbook. 


Demographic Yearbook/Annuaire Démographique 1959. 11th Issue. 
Statistical Offices U.N., Sales and Circulation Section, Dept. of 
Public Information, United Nations, New York 1960. ix, 719 pp. $ 10.00 
(cloth); $ 8.00 (paper). 
It has become a well-established tradition that in the beginning of the second half of 
the year a new “Demographic Yearbook” is published; yet, each new issue strikes the 
observer by the enormously rich information it provides. The present volume is once 
mote specially devoted to the population increase — the world figure nearing 3 billion, 
the growth being almost 50 million a year — and rightly so, as since 1954 in many parts 
of the worid new trends have become manifest or old ones could be and should be 
re-evaluated. The special topic as indicated on the title page of the book is, more 
restrictedly, that of natality statistics. The introductory text is excellent in objectivity 
and lucid in its explanation of the 37 extensive tables; moreover, it contains a number 
of graphs. Of eminent interest is table nr. 15, “Live births by age of mother and 
live-birth order” which offers for most countries a detailed survey for the years 
1949-1958. Table 17, “Legitimate live births by duration of marriage”, also provides 
a solid basis for comparison, for instance, between the Netherlands and other West- 
European countries, or between the Asian and African countries on the one hand and 
those of Western Europe on the other. 


Deurscuer, Isaac. The Great Contest: Russia and the West. Oxford 
University Press, London 1960. vii, 86 pp. 10/6. 


Although clearly accepting, at least in part, Western values, Mr. Deutscher seems so 
much impressed by the dynamics of the growth of Soviet economy and power and 
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by what he considers superior institutions, that his only, bur in his argument funda- St: 
mental, basis for optimism is his belief that a process of liberalisation has already made Im 
such headway that it can not be stopped; Hungary has only provoked a temporary Fo: 
setback. His evaluation of Khrushchev’s intentions seem to have been refuted already by 
recent events. PP. 

Ethical Values in International Decision-Making. Stichting Grotius 

Seminarium. The Conference of June, 16-20, 1958. By B. Landheer, 

G. van der Molen, B. H. M. Viekke a.o. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 

1960. 103 pp. Hfl. 3.75. 

Preceded by an introduction by Mr B. Landheer, in which 2 vacuum is found to exist : 
in ethical thought in the area between the national state and world society, and in Di 
which thinking about the peoples of the world in terms of individuals is advocated, So 


resp., H. Sprout, Jacques Ellul and Mrs, H. Verwey-Jonker) towaids international 
co-operation. A more general contribution is provided by Mr Kwee San Liat, who un- 
derlines the importance of the marginal man for future co-operation; the increase of the 
“marginal people” might work favourably towards a better understanding. A serious 
objection that might be raised against this article is, that the concept of “marginal 
man” is used inconsequently; it means, among othet things, originating from the 
geographical periphery (Kant), men in exile (Descartes) and men preferring tow rite 
in another than their mother tongue (Leibniz). 


the papers included deal with value patterns in the U.S.A., France and Holland (by, | Mi 
| 


Go.LaNncz, Vicror. Stimme aus dem Chaos. Nest Verlag GmbH, 
Frankfurt a. M. 1960. 332 pp. DM. 13.80. 


A selection of writings by Victor Gollancz, published since the beginning of the 
Second World War, is here introduced by Julius Braunthal, who provides a biographi- | 
cal sketch of this humanist, pacifist and socialist and a description of his most important [ 

ideas. The motive emerging most clearly in this selection is Gollancz’ attitude towards B 
the Germans’ “collective guilt” of the Nazi crimes. Even during the war he maintained | 

that the struggle should be against the Nazi system and not against the Germans as 
such; after the war he has devoted himself to a better understanding with Germany and 
material and moral aid to its war victims. 


Orientation. Socialism today and tomorrow. 2 Parts. Dr. Wiardi 


Beckmann Stichting, Amsterdam 1959-1960. 64,60 pp. Hfl. 3.00. 


The first part offers a number of introductory dissertations (most in English, some 
in German) on the position of democratic socialism at present and its chances for the 
future, discussed at an international conference organised by the Dutch Labour Party. 
Among the contributions that of K. Czernetz is a strong appeal for what is called} 
a socialist “ideology” and that of C.A.R. Crosland an intelligent plea for a realistic | 
modernization, argued against the background of the defeats of Labour in Britain. 
The second part is a somewhat comprised report of the discussions at the conference. 
In total they reflect the main currence in present-day Socialism, and the readiness to 
bring into the open doubts and uncertainties which testifies to an admirable openness. 
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SraLEY, EuGENE. The Future of Underdeveloped Countries. Political 
Implications of Economic Development. Publ. for the Council on 
Foreign Relations by Harper and Brothers, New York 1954. xiv, 410 
pp. $ 5.00. 
The year of publication of this book (1954) implies, that much of the material here used 
is necessarily out of date, as for instance with regard to the political developments. in 
Africa. This is also the case with the second part of this work, entirely devoted to the 
Communist path to development and the Communist method of obtaining influence 
in the underdeveloped countries; the new Societ approach to these problems since 


Krushchev’s ascendancy, and the appeal of Communist China to many newly inde- 
pendent states are, of course, left out of account. 


Die wirtschaftliche Verflechtung der Volksrepublik China mit der 
Sowjetunion. Bearb. im Institut fiir Asienkunde, Hamburg. Alfred 
Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt a/Main, Berlin 1959. 105 pp. DM. 8.80. 


This publication of the Institut fiir Asienkunde Hamburg offers interesting information 
on the economical (technical and financial) aid of the Soviet Union to China. It is 
concluded that Soviet aid is as yet indispensable for a rapid completion of Chinese 
industrialisation, and that, conversely, the U.S.S.R. can count on increasing Chinese 


compensation, mainly in the form of egricultural products. Statistical material and the 
texts of a number of agreements have been included in the appendix. 


CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 
AFRICA 


(For North Africa see also: Asia) 
Algeria 


Fanon, Frantz. L’An V de la révolution algérienne. Nouvelle éd. 


augm. Francois Maspero, Paris 1960. 189, xi pp. NF. 7.80. 


The author, who is ambassador at Accra of the provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic, here discusses some aspects of the French-Algerian conflict, such as the role 
of the Algerian woman, the Algerian family, the group of the “colons” and the radio 
broadcast of the rebels. The treatment is strongly psychologising, often brilliant and 
revealing, but sometimes too speculative, for instance where the westernization of 
the Algerian woman is discussed and the author attaches too much value to “un- 
veiling” as a symbol of aggressive-sadistic tendencies of colonialism. 


Central African Federation 


CLEGG, Epwarpb. Race and Politics, Partnership in the Federation of 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Oxford University Press, London, New 
York, Toronto 1960. xii. 28¢ pp. Maps. 30/-. 


Focusing on Northern Rhodesia Mr Clegg describes the history of the Central Atircan 
territories with special attention to those factors that have later given rise to the 
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present dilemma, viz. the race relations. He has a very pessimistic outlook on the 
Federation, which he expects to collapse sooner or later as a consequence of the 
basic incompatibility between the “maintaining European standards” concept of the 
White communities, and African advancement. Only Southern Rhodesia is considered 
capable of carrying this concept through (which would amount to apartheid) on account 
of its relatively greater numbers of white settlers. 


CrerGHTon, T. R. M. The Anatomy of Partnership. Southern Rhode- 
sia and the Central African Federation. Faber & Faber, London 1960, 


257 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


After a critical consideration of Southern Rhodesian politics and the rise of the 
Federation (in which especially the racial attitudes of the White population and its 
politicians are sharply rejected) the author draws up the balance-sheet of the Federation 
and arrives at the conclusion that, in its present form, it has failed. In his opinion the 
policy indicated for Britain is to actualise the political representation of the Africans 
in collaboration with the Europeans, ans should this fail, to resume full responsibility 
for Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. The programme of the African National 
Congtess is included as an appendix. 


Hanna, A. J. The Story of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Faber and 
Faber, London 1960. 288 pp. Ill. Maps. 21/-. 


The present book is mainly an historical description of those regions that now form 
the Federation and, especially, from the White settlement onwards. The final chapter, 
however, deals with the foundation of the Federation, and the author here gives a 
critical consideration of the Colonial Office policy, which he rejects in a number of 
cases. However, given the fact of the Federation’s existence, he recommends the 
realization, within this framework, of at least some conditions for “racial partnership”. 
An appraisai of what has already been done supplements this study. 


Haztewoop, ArrHurR and P. D. HENpERson. Nyasaland. The Eco- 
nomics of Federation. Basil Blackwell, Oxford 1960. 91 pp. 10/6. 


One of the most interesting conclusions drawn in this short study is, that the ad- 
vantages of Federation for the economy of the three territories (which were so much 
emphasized by the advocates of the Federation) have been greatly exaggerated. The 
author’s opinion is that there was no question of economic necessity here. The focus 
of this book is on the influence of the Federation on Nyasaland, which is investigated 
critically and objectively. 


SANGER, CLyDE. Central African Emergency. Heinemann, London, 
Melbourne, Toronto 1960. vi, 343 pp. 30/-. 


Mr Sanger here gives a well-documented and informative description of the Central 
African dilemma, the rise of the Federation, the position of the British Government 
and, especially interesting, the characteristics and incentives of the four most important 
currents, viz. the White Conservatives, the White Liberalists, African nationalists and 
the moderate-minded Africans. The author himself expresses his uneasiness about the 
future and pleads for more flexibility. The wide information of Mr Sanger, who has 
worked for years in these regions as a journalist, is apparent throughout the book. 
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Ghana 


Bourret, F.M. Ghana, The Road to Independence, 1919-1957. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford (Ca.); Oxford University Press, 
London 1960. xv, 246 pp. $ 5.75; 30/-. 


This is the third revised edition of the work first published in 1952 under the title 
“The Gold Coast, 1919-1951”; the story is continued up to the date of independence, 
March 6th, 1957. The book is an excellent over-all survey of the economic growth 
and the political developments for the country as a whole as well as for the various 
regions (Gold Coast proper, Ashanti, Northern Territories, and Togoland). The 
social evolution and social policy is discussed concisely. The main interest is in the 
able elaboration of the theme of growth and development as they became particularly 
conspicuous under the governorship of Sir Gordon Guggisberg and in the first years 
after Wo1ld War II. The struggle of native groups for independence and hegemony 
is reproduced in a relatively short, but essential chapter. 


Nigeria 


Awotowo, OsAFEMI. Awo. The Autobiography of Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo. University Press, Cambridge 1960. xii, 316 pp. 25/-. 


Mr Awolowo, Leader of the Action Group Party and, at present, Leader of the 
Opposition in the Federal Parliament, in this autobiography explains his political 
ideas. He sharply rejects the opinion that there exists a specifically Afiican democracy, 
adapted to the circumstances and deviating from the Western type (e.g. with a one- 
party system) and shows his preference for the “genuine” form. He also wishes Nigeria 
to join the West rather than to adopt a neutralist policy. This biography is very 
interesting in so far as it informs the redaer on developments of political ideas among 
the Nigerian, and more generally, West-African political elite. 


Cotus, Rosert. A Doctor’s Nigeria. Secker & Warburg, London 
1960. 264 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


Here is a doctor’s account of his impressions of Nigeria, which telate to the health 
situation as well as to more general aspects. It is vividly and attractively written and 
bears witness to its author’s great power of observation. Interesting are, for instance, 
the impressions gained during a trip through French Cameroon (before the foundation 
of the French-African Community), where the author finds hostility between the 
Whites and the Africans in spite of outwardly greater economic prosperity than in the 
British Cameroons. 


Ezera, Kauu. Constitutional Developments in Nigeria. An Analytical 
Study of Nigeria’s Constitution-Making Developments and the 
Historical and Political Factors that Affected Constitutional Change. 
University Press, Cambridge 1960. xv, 274 pp. 30/-. 
The constitutional developments especially after the Second World War commencing 
with the Richards constitution of 1946 are here profoundly investigated with the focus 


on, 1esp., independence and national unity. Prof. Ezera considers the federal structure 
ultimately adopted an effective check on authoritarian tendencies and a contribution to 
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the realisation of a democratic regime after the independence, although he does not 
underestimate the dangers threatening it, for instance, from the side of the frustrated 
intellectuals, among whom a certain impatience on account of the political dissension 
in the country is noticeable. 


Sierra Leone 


CoE, Ropert WELLESLEY. Kossoh Town Boy. University Press, 
Cambridge 1960. 191 pp. Ill. 12/6. 
The author of this attractive and well-written autobiography was born in Sierra Leone 
of a Christian middle class family. He describes the years he spent in Africa as a pupil 
of the primary and secondary school. Mr Cole, who is now a surgeon, gives the reader, 


through his account, an impression of life in Sierra Leone in the first thirty years of this 
century. The book is richly illustrated. 


Union of South Africa 


Roskam, K. L. Apartheid and Discrimination. Some Remarks with 
regard to the Relationships between the White and respective Non- 
white ethnic Groups in the Union of South-Africa. A. W. Sijthoff, 
Leyden 1960. 179 pp. Hfl. 10.90. 
This book, which has been submitted as a thesis to the Free (Calvinist) University at 
Amsterdam, gives a summary of the white-nonwhite relations in South Africa, tracing 
their history and analyzing their theoretical justifications and rationalisations. Apart- 


heid is here unmasked as a drastic form of discrimination and strongly rejected by the 
author on especially ethical grounds. 


AMERICA 


Asa, Victor. El Militarismo. (Ensayo Sobre un Fenémeno Politico- 
social Iberoamericano). Biblioteca De Ensayos Sociologicos, Instituto 
de Investigaciones Sociales, Universidad Nacional Auténoma de 
México, México 1959. 291 pp. 
In this volume the author offers the result of an extensive research into the fundamental 
importance of what is called “Militarism in Latin America”. He considets the great 


power held by the officers to be injurious, but his research (which also involves to some 
extent Spain) has been objective and has produced many interesting details. 


Axsa, Victor. Esquema Historico del Comunismo en Iberoamerica. 
Tercera ed., revisada y aumentada. Ediciones Occidentales, México, 
D.F. 1960, 207 pp. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1954 under the title “Historia del Comunismo 
en América Latina”. The present edition carries the story up to 1960. The autho offers 
a comparatively full survey of the main trends in the history of Latin American 
Communism from a libettarian socialist’s point of view. The relation with broader 
political movements and the trade unions is clearly established, as is the actual influence 
of Communism in several of the countries. 
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BENHAM, F., and H. A. Hottey. A Short Introduction to the Economy 
of Latin America. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto 1960. x, 169 pp. 18/-. 


The authors of this book have set out to provide a short survey of the population, 
resources and the state of the national economy of Latin America. In part II the recent 
trends and the economical prospects in a number of countries (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Columbia, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela) are concisely discussed. The book is 
very suitable for a general orientation on the economical difficulties and possibilities 
in Latin America. 


Canada 


Laporte, PrerreE. The True Face of Duplessis. Harvest House Ltd., 
Montreal 1960. 140 pp. $ 1.50. 


The author, a journalist of the French-Canadian paper Le Devoir, here gives a political 
biography of Duplessis, who was Prime Ministet of the Province of Quebec for nearly 
fifteen years. The descriptions are, is some instances, very critical and throw light on 
the dictatorial traits in Duplessis’ character; the reader is also informed on the 
extremely complicated political relations in Quebec 


Lower, Arruur R. M. Canadians in the making. A social history of 


Canada. Longmans, Green and Company, Toronto 1958. xxiv, 475 pp. 
Ill. 50/-. 


An excellent study of the rise of the Canadian nation is provided by Professor Lower 
in this book, in which particularly the social-historical aspects come up for extensive 
treatment (social history,in the autho1’s opinion, is concerned with the influence of the 
surroundings on man). Much attention is paid to the development of political and 
social institutions. Prof. Lower is critical of a number of sacrosanct ideas and tendencies 
in contemporary Canadian civilization, the separate character of which has not been 
formed yet, and which increasingly leans towaids the United States. 


Ecuador 


Linke, Lito. Ecuador. Country of Contrasts. 3rd ed. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, London, New York, Toronto 1960. ix, 193 pp. 25/-. 
Besides a general survey of the economical, social and political sides of Ecuadon this 
book, which was first published in 1954, gives the reader a great quantity of factual 


material. It is especially suitable as a general introduction, though some aspects, as for 
instance social conditions and the system of caudillos, are discussed in greater detail. 


Puerto Rico 


Mintz, SipNney W. Worker in the Cane. Yale University Press, New 
Haven 1960. ix, 288 pp. $ 5.00. 


Through the life history of a Puerto Rican agricultural worker, presented here, the 
changes of the last fifty years are discernible. The narrative is supplemented with 
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commentaries by Mr. Mintz and guided forward by questions. The reader gets a good 
picture of the customs of the Puerto Rican rural population, the life-cycle, etc., and 
besides these anthropological facts there are social-historically interesting elements, as 
for instance the living conditions, political radicalism and unionism during the 
Depression years and the blacklisting of the narrator as a consequence of his activities 
in this field. 


United States of America 


Biocn, J. M. Miscegenation, Melaleukation and Mr. Lincoln’s Dog. 
Schaum Publishing Co., New York 1958. 69 pp. $ 2.00. 


Subject of this study is the impact on the political and intellectual circles of the time 
of the pamphlet called “Miscegenation”, which appeared in 1864 and purported to 
advocate a mixing of the races because of the superiority of the “black race” over the 
“white race”. Mr. Bloch observes, that the sensation caused by this pamphlet should be 
seen against the background of the conflict between the abolitionists and the advocates 
of slavery. The argumentation was taken seriously because the public had grown 
accustomed to reasonings of the same un-scientific level that had been appearing for 
years on the inferiotity of the Negroes. 


Bow es, CHESTER. The Coming Political Breakthrough. The Bodley 
Head, London 1959. 224 pp. 18/-. 


In a vivid style the author presents his argurnents for a necessary revival of a radical 
Democratic tradition in response to what he believes is a new consensus on the urgent 
problems facing the USA. As a matter of fact, he sees the best chances of tackling 
those problems adequately in a democratic victory at the polls. The best parts are 
those on home policy, the criticism of the achievement of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tiation and notably the plea for economic expansion and increased social welfare. The 
portions on foreign policy seem weaker, especially on the relations with the Communist 
world. 


CarGILL, Oscar. Intellectual America. Ideas on the March. The 
Macmillan Company, New York 1959. xxi, 777 pp. $ 9.50. 


The first of the two parts of which this work will consist mainly deals with ideas (the 
author proposes the term of “ideodynamics” for the study of ideologies) imported 
from Europe and now current in America. “Leftist” and “Libe1al”, in the author’s 
opinion typifying the “stabilizing” and the “mobilizing” trends (the former hoping to 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat, the latter a classless society with the 
greatest possible mobility) will be dealt with in the second part; the present book, 
therefore, is not social history in the strict sense, the more so as the accent is strongly 
on the artistical aspects. It is, however, highly interesting and informative. 


The Chicago Haymarket Riot. Anarchy on Trial. Selected Source 
Materials for College Research Papers. Ed. by Bernard R. Kogan. 
D.C. Heath & Company, Boston 1959. 


The Chicago Haymarket Riot of 1886, during which bombs were thrown among a 
group of policemen by what were called “anarchists” or “socialists”, has here been 
used as an object of study for students. This book contains the available primary 
sources (eye-witness accounts, newspaper articles, speeches of the lawyers, etc.), on 
which the studies must be based. 
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FRAZIER, E, FRANKLIN. The Negro in the United States. Revised 
edition. The Macmillan Company, New York 1957 (3rd printing 1958). 
xxxiii, 769 pp. $ 6.75. 


Of this well-known work, which was originally published in 1949, especially the con- 
cluding chapter dealing with the prospects of integration of the Negro into American 
society has undergone considerable alteration, mainly because the material that has 
since become available allows of 2 more profound prognosis. The book is particularly 
suitable as a work of reference on account of the great quantity of facts and the 
generality of the approach; an admirable completeness has also been obtained covering 
the African background, the slave community. Civil War and Reconstruction, the 
Negro community and its institutions, leadership and problems of adjustment. 


Huctns, WAtTER. Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class. A 
Study of the New York Workingmen’s Movement 1829-1837. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1960. vi, 286 pp. $ 6.00. 


On the basis of extensive material the author here studies the provenance, occupation, 
etc., of the people that formed the Jacksonian movement in New York, showing the 
heterogeneousness and the lack of a strict class basis of the movement. For this 
purpose he has investigated the life histories of the leaders, the occupational status 
of the followers, and the branches of industry in which they worked. An analysis of 
the programmes, speeches, etc., shows that in no respect a change of the existing order 
was pursued, rather a consequent equality of opportunity within the competitive- 
capitalistic framework. 


Jones, Matpwyn ALLEN. American Immigration. The University of 


Chicago Press, Chicago 1960. vii, 359 pp. $ 6.00. 


American immigration is treated in this book in close relation to European emigration 
as a two-way movement, that is, with the causes, which have influenced emigration. 
The author investigates the part played by immigration in American civilization and 
in American institutions, while taking into consideration that the whole process is 
so involved and intricate that a division into components is difficult to maintain. He 
does not see any fundamental difference between the third-wave immigration (after 
about 1880) and the two previous waves; thus much space is devoted to a ctitical 
consideration of the report of the Dillingham Commission and of other theories, which 
have shed a too one-sided (unfavourable) light on the Southern and Eastern European 
wave of immigration and its consequences for American economy and civilization. 


MarzANI, Caru and Vicror Pero. Dollars and Sense of Disarma- 
ment. Marzani & Munsell, Inc., New York 1960. xiv, 240 pp. $ 1.95. 


The authors advocate disarmament of the United States as a necessary condition for 
realising an extensive social welfare programme in behalf of the social-economically 
weaker citizens of America (the unfavourable social conditions among a substantial part 
of the American population are stressed). Disarmament should, in the authors’ opinion 
be accompanied by a re-orientation of the foreign policy aiming at peace and colla- 
boration with the Soviet Union, of which country any aggressive intentions are 
disclaimed; information in the US on the USSR, particularly during the Cold War, is 
considered biased (and in some cases intentionally wrong). 
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MasrTon, T. B. Segregation and Desegregation. The Macmillan Compa- 
ny, New York 1959. ix, 178 pp. $ 3.50. 


The racial conflict in the United States is here approached from a Christian point of 
view; special attention is paid to the attitude in the various churches towards this 
problem. Prof. Maston particularly turns against the idea of segregation being 


sanctioned by the Bible, and a large part of his book is devoted to the refutation of 
this argument. 


MILLER, JoHN C. Sam Adams. Pioneer in Propaganda. Stanford 


University Press, Stanford 1960. 437 pp. Ill. $ 7.50. 


First published in 1936 this famous and authoritative biography of Sam Adams has 
for some years been out of piint. The author describes, through the figure of Sam 
Adams with his great ability to popularise and mobilise ideas, the making of the 
American revolution, in which field the author is justly considered one of the greatest 
authorities. This re-edition also contains a bibliography of the most important studies 


of Sam Adams that have appeared since 1936. 


MUELDER, HERMANN R. Fighters for Freedom. The History of Anti- 
Slavery Activities of Men and Women associated with Knox College. 
Columbia University Press, New York 1959. x, 428 pp. $ 6.50. 


Anexcellent historiography is presented here of fhe Westward movement of an academic 
community with abolitionist principles. The authors describles the rise of the 
community in Western New York against the background of the religious revival after 
1825, and its migration to Galesburg in Illinois. The Knox College founded there grew 
to be a centre of abolitionist activities; it is especially this period that is dealt with at 
length and with the help of abundant material, which brings out the more general 
aspects of the anti-slavery movements, that also come up for discussion, more clearly. 


PacxarpD. Vance. The Status Seekers. An Exploration of Class 
Behavior in America and the Hidden Barriers That Affect You, Your 
Community, Your Future. David McKay Company, Inc., New York 
1959 vili, 376 pp. $ 4.50. 


The author here investigates the social stratification in the United States and arrives at 
a classification considerably different from the usual one, viz. a division into two groups 
of classes, the ’diploma elite classes” and the “supporting classes”, each troup being 
sub-divided in its turn. This stratification, according to the author, tends to cristallize 
under the influence of some economical and technological factors decreasing the 
chances of mobility. Undoubtedly the most interesting part is the description of the 
status indications, ways of living, etc., which does not, like the other parts, give rise to 
objections of a methodological nature. 


Paptiia, ELena. Up from Puerto Rico. Columbia University Press, 
New York 1958. xiii, 317 pp. $ 5.00. 


A team of sociologists and anthropologists has investigated the Puerto Ricans in 
“Eastville”, a neighbourhood in New York City and the material thus collected has 
been published here. Light is thrown on the many forms of social organisation of the 
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Puerto Ricans, juvenile gangs, cliques and especially the family, and on the norms 
introduced fiom the island and often subject to continual change. Of much interest 
is also the chapter on the racial and cultural consciousness of this latest group of immi- 
grants and the attitudes of the “second generation”. 


Saposs, Davip J. Communism in American Unions. McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 1959. xii, 279 pp. 

58/-. 
In his treatment of communist and fellow-tiaveller activities in American Unions the 
author pays the necessary attention to the techniques used by the communists. This 
analysis, which concludes the book, is preceded by factual material, which as a whole 
describes the history of communist infiltrations in the Unions. Much attention is given 
to the activities of the communists in Hollywood, where they succeeded relatively well 
in the period up to 1947. The author observes, that it would be wrong to suppose that 
these attempts at infiltration were confined to the CIO, as the AFL has also been an 
object. 


SHANNON, FRED. A. American Farmers’ Movements. An Anvil Original 
under the general editorship of Louis L. Snyder. D. van Nostrand & 
Cy. Inc., Princeton (N.J.) 1957. 191 pp. $ 1.25. 
The author confines himself to a description of the Farmers’ Movements and their 
backgrounds and, whenever possible, omits any interpretative discussions, except for 
the conclusions, in which, for instance, he expresses his view that the policies adopted 
aftet 1933 towards the farmers were hardly adequate and, particularly, very disadvan- 


tageous to the large group of small farmers. A great number of documents has been 
included in Part II. 


SHARKEY, Rosert P. Money, Class, and Party. An Economic Study of 

Civil War and Reconstruction. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 

1959. 346 pp., ix. $ 5.50 
In December, 1861, the U.S. government had tot suspend specie payments and 
subsequently Secretary of the treasury Salmon P. Chase introduced the “greenbacks”. 
This form of soft-money policy was fiercely debated before and after. The author 
discusses the issue systematically and brings to light facts that lead to a modifying of 
Prof. Beard’s conception of the “Second American Revolution”. The attitudes of 
workers, farmers, manufactuters and bankers towards the monetary question, which 
are presented with particular precision, prove beyond doubt that among the “capi- 
talists” there was not and could not be concensus of opinion. The Radical Republicans 


were politically the most fervent supporters of a soft-money policy and increasingly 
of high tariffs. 


THORNBROUGH, Emma Lou. The Negro in Indiana. A Study of a 
Minority. Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis 1957. xiti, 412 pp. 
$ 4.50. 


Tn this study (vol. XX XVII of the Indiana Historical Collections), based mainly on 
primary sources, the author creates a picture of the Negro question in Indiana, which, 
nothwithstanding the low proportion of people of Negro ancestry, has continually 
been a political issue. In her treatment the great role played by racism in this Northern 
state comes out clearly. The book is especially useful on account of the great quantity 
of factual material it contains. 
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Wrey, Bet Irvin. They Who Fought Here. Illustrations selected by 
Hirst D. Milhollen. The Macmillan Company, New York 1959. vii, 
273 pp. $ 10.00. 


In a magnificent production supplemented with a great many photographs and 
drawings (in a sense this is even a photo book with explanatory text) the authors create 
an impression of the life of the soldier in the Civil War. The chapters deal with, resp., 
nutrition, armament and organisation of the Federal and Confederate armies, c1ime, 
martial law, the moral conduct of the soldier and the care of the sick and wounded. 
For the composition of this book the authors have made use of private and public 
collections and photographs from museums, libraries and historical societies. The 
stress is much more on the daily life of the soldier and the “human aspects”, than on 
the military course of the war and the political aspects. 


YEAGER, Puruip B. and Jon R. Srarx. Your Inalienable Rights. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1960. vii, 274 pp. $ 5.00. 


Without any scientific pretension and in the form of questions and answers, elucidated 
with the help of concrete examples and legal precedents, the reader is here informed 
on his legal rights and duties. The questions and answers are classified under such 
headings as “In Public”, “In Business”, “In Government”, so that the reader can easily 
tefer to his own subject. 


ASIA 


KiwcueE, Jon, and Davip Kiwcne. Both Sides of the Hill. Britain and 
the Palestine War. Secker & Warburg, London 1960. 287 pp. Maps. 


25/-. 


The subject of this study is the Jewish-Arab war of 1948, which the authors have dealt 
with on the basis of personal experience, material from the Israeli Archives, the 
confidential reports of the Arab League and interviews with the leading figures 
concerned in the conflict. The war and its outcome are particularly seen as a british 
failure to maintain order in the Middle-East (among other things in consequence of 
Bevin’s ambiguous position regarding the Palestine question) and a decisive mark in 
the decline of the British empire. The prelude and the military course of the war are 
meticulously desc. ibed. 


Maunajant, Usa. The Role of Indian Minorities in Burma and Malaya. 
(A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity .. July 1957). Issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Vora & Co., Publishers Private Ltd., ee 1960. 
Xxx, 344 pp. Rs. 20. 


The subject of this book is the role of the Indian minorities vis 4 vis, resp., Burmese 
and Malayan nationalism and Indian nationalism. The considerable difference in status 
of the Indian minorities in Malay (where they are acknowledged as such and consti- 
tutionally protected) and Burma (where they do not have these rights and where, 
besides, deep antagonisms with the Burmese nationalists have occurred) is extensively 
analysed and traced back to a great number of factors, of which the most important 
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is that nationalism in Burma is much older and was at its most vehement in the period 
when the question of the minorities came strongly to the fore (1939-1941); according 


to the author a difference of “stage” in the process of the national advancement of the 
ex-colonial peoples. 


China 


HANDKE, WERNER. Die Wirtschaft Chinas. Dogma und Wirklichkeit. 
Hrsg. vom Institut fiir Asienkunde Hamburg. Alfred Metzner Verlag, 
Frankfurt am Main 1959. 337 pp. Maps. DM. 24.50. 


This thorough survey of China’s economy may rightly be called an excellent model 
of sober treatment of a very complex subject. The author analyses, on the basis of 
all available sources, the main trends in Communist Chinese economic policy. He offers 
a wealth of factual information and a sound interpretation. For instance he refutes the 
thesis of a deviation from Marxism-Leninism, explores the economic consequences 
of the official ideology (some factors being favorable, others harmful to economic 
growth), and investigates the vitality of a self-sufficient economy in view of the 
population increase on the one hand and the raw material’s basis on the other. It is 
made clear beyond doubt that various factors have contributed to making China a 
fertile soil for totalitarian experiment; it could not serve, however, as a model for 
other underdeveloped countries. One of the many myths the author destroys is that 
of the possibility of almost unlimited increase in trade between China and the non- 
Communist world; another, that only totalitarian dictatorship in its most inhuman 
form could have realised a policy of economic modernisation. 


PATTERSON, GEORGE N. Tibet in Revolt. Faber and Faber, London 
1960. 197 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


Mr. Patterson, who is a journalist, here offers a detailed description of the period from 
the Communist occupation to the open revolt in Tibet and gives evidence of a 
remarkable knowledge of the situation in that country. This knowledge has also 
enabled him, during the last decade, to make prognoses which were later confirmed 
by the facts. The book is well written with a strongly polemical quality; it contains, 
for instance, a pronounced criticism of Mr. Nehru’s policy regarding the Tibetan 
question (as contrasted with that of Mr. Narayan and Kripalani). The book also 
contains much useful information. 


India 


Bartey, F. G. Tribe, Caste, and Nation. A study of political activity and 
political change in highland Orissa. Manchester University Press, 
Manchester 1960. xii, 279 pp. Ill. 35/-. 


The focus of this study is on the relation and the conflicts between three social systems, 
viz. the tribe, the caste, and that arising under the influence of modern social and 
economical changes. The author has systematically studied the Konds of Orissa and 
elucidates, in the introduction, the method he has followed; the conceptions used here 
and the methodological considerations linking up with such key concepts as structure, 


structural contradiction and conflict, change, etc., are of gteat interest for sociological 
theory. 
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Lewis, Oscar. Village Life in Northern India. Studies in a Delhi 
Village. With the assistance of Victor Barnouw. University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana 1958. xiii, 384 pp. Ill. $ 7.50. 


The village society studied here, which is situated near Delhi, can serve as a prototype 
of the Northern peasant communities. Professor Lewis has made a thorough investi- 
gation of the caste structure and economic power and has paid special attention to the 
Jajmani system (the compulsory services rendered by members of one caste to those of 
another). The life cycle, concepts of religion and ethics, and factions within castes are 
also dealt with. The author concludes with a very interesting systematical comparison 
with the Mexican village of Tepoztlan. 


Indonesia 


VLEKKE, BERNARD H. M. Nusantara. A History of Indonesia. Wholly 
revised edition. W. van Hoeve Ltd., The Hague and Bandung 1959. 
viii, 479 pp. Hfl. 22.50. 


This book was first published in 1943 in the United States and has gone into three 
printings. The present edition has been completely altered, especially the part dealing 
with the period before 1600, in which much new material has been used. The other 
parts have undergone less change, although here, too, use is made of the newer 
publications after 1945. The author describes the history of Indonesia up to 1941, 
but sheds the necessary light on the independence movement in the “twenties” and 
“thirties”. One of the great merits of the book is further, that the history of the 
Indonesian States and institutions before 1800 receives its own place beside the Dutch 
colonial history. 


Israel 


BENTWICH, Norman, Israel Resurgent. Ernest Benn Ltd., London 

1960. X, 255 pp. 27/-. 
In the Nations of the Modern World Series Prof. Bentwich has written this general 
introduction to the problems and achievements of Israel to-day. In the description of 
the historical background the period of 1947-1952 and the prelude and aftermath of 
the Sinai Crisis are specially stressed. Other chapters deal with Israel’s Government 
(the author here has some ctitical observations regarding the party system and the Civil 
Service), its economy and the relations with the Jews outside Israel. 


CrossMAN, RICHARD H. S. A Nation Reborn. A Personal Report on 
the Roles Played by Weizmann, Bevin and Ben-Gurion in the Story 
of Israel. Atheneum Publishers, New York 1960. xi, 173 pp. $ 3.50. 


The author, a well-known Labour politician, has, in the years 1946/1948, been closely 
concerned in the foundation of the State of Israel. In his book, an elaboration of 
lectures given in Israel, he first describes, in a brilliantly written biographical portrait 
of Weizmann, the genesis of the Balfour declaration, after which he gives an account 
of the English civil and military administration in Palestine and the policy of the 
English government during the mandate period, with a detailed treatment of the last 
phase dominated by Bevin. In an assessment of the results of ten years of Israel the 
author has a masterly description of the spiritual and political climate and an exposition 
of the problems, in which he takes a clear stand. 
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Malaya 


ParkKINSON, C. NortHcote. British Intervention in Malaya 1867-1877. 
University of Malaya Press, Singapore; Oxford University Press, 
London 1960. xx, 384 pp. Maps. 45/-. 


The scarcity of literature on the history of Malaya has led to the plan of publishing a 
series of monographs, each dealing with a different aspect and founded on primary 
sources. The present volume is the first in this series and it discusses the period in 
which Perak, Selangor and parts of Negri Sembilan were conquered by the British. 
The author has tried not to treat this local history as an isolated phenomenon, but to 
fit it into the whole course of events involved in the rise of the British colonial empire. 
He also steers a middle course when it comes to interpreting the motives of the 
conquerors and does not fall either into excessive idealisation or into a one-sidedly 
negative judgment. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
Australia 


Gotan, Rosin. Radical and Working Class Politics. A Study of 
Eastern Australia, 1850-1910. Melbourne University Press in As- 
sociation with The Australian National University, Canberra; Cam- 
bridge University Press, London, New York 1960. xi, 226 pp. 35/-. 
Throughout Mr. Gollan’s careful study of Australian working-class politics since 1850 
the relatively advanced position of Australian unions in comparison with their 
European counterparts is apparent. He minutely describes the formation of Labour 
policies, under the influence both of European ideas and Australian conditions, towards 
social and national-political issues, e.g. national independence and the importation of 
coloured workers. Of interest is the attitude towards the latter issue, of which the 
author investigates the “social-economical” as well as the “racist-nationalist” basis. 


Linpsay, JACK. The Roaring Twenties. Literary Life in Sydney, New 
South Wales, In The Years 1921-6. The Bodley Head, London 196c. 
240 pp. Ill. 25/-. 
Through Mr. Lindsay’s personal account of his artistical development in Sydney in 
the ‘Twenties the reader gets a picture of cultural life in Australia and is confronted 
with well-known figures in these circles. The book is finely produced and contains 


many paintings, sketches and caricatures. It can be considered a sequence to Mr. 
Lindsay’s Life Rarely Tells. 


EUROPE 


Barn, Leste B. The Reluctant Satellites. An Eyewitness Report on 
East Europe and the Hungarian Revolution. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 1960. 233 pp. $ 3.95. 

This book deals with the Hungarian revolution, its previous history and its aftermath, 


and further contains impressions of the Titoist system as expetienced by the author 
during a visit to Yugoslavia. He is very critical of the system: Titoism, in his opinion, 
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has very little to recommend it above Communist practice in other countries. He also 
objects to the attitude taken by the United States during the Hungarian revolution, 
which he finds best demonstrated by Radio Free Europe and The Voice of Ametica, 
and he considers the support to reactionary and extieme nationalist groups in Hungary 
and the raising of expectations with the rebels, which could not be fulfilled, character- 
istic of the attitude of the Foreign Office. 


DuviGNauD, JEAN. Pour entrer dans le XXéme siécle. Bernard Gras- 
set, Paris 1960. 311 pp. NF. 9.60. 


The fitst part of this work is an essay on the European Inte/ligenzia with a stress on 
the French leftist intellectuals. Mr. Duvignaud discusses the ideas and views of this 
group of marxists, existentialists, and leftist Roman Catholics, as 1t has grown in the 
last century and a half, and uses the parallel of the “cultural ghetto”. The second part 
contains a shrewd analysis of literature in the industrial civilization, in which the basic 
problems in some literary oeuvres are investigated. 


Persecution and Resistance under the Nazis. Second (rev. and enl.) ed. 
Ed. by Ilse R. Wolff. Publ. for The Wiener Library by Vallentine, 
Mitchell & Co. Ltd., London 1960. 208 pp. 27/6. 


As compared with the preceding editions of 1949 and 1953, which are mainly confined 
to Germany, this edition is considerably wider in scope as it comprises relevant material 
on all Nazi-occupied countries. It is systematically arranged and contains over 2000 
titles dealing with, e.g., concentration camps and ghettoes, war crimes, the projects of 
extermination of Jewry, and resistance in various countries. This bibliography was 
edited by lse R. Wolff. 


Rexcis, EuGENn. Doce Capitales. Peregrinaciones Europeas. Ediciones 
“Humanidad”, Montevideo (Uruguay) 1960. 466 pp. $ 2.00. 


In this book the well-known anarchist author, Rumanian by birth, but now living in 
Latin America, gives a great number of impressions of the political situation in various 
European countries which he visited before and after the last war. They have partly 
been collected from various petiodicals. A great variety of subjects is discussed; the 
following titles may give an indication: Impressions of Max Nettlau, A discussion on 
the Dutch Christian-anarchist pacifist B. de Ligt, A critical dissertation on pre-war 
socialist administration in Vienna, A debate with Kautsky on militarism, etc. Although 
politica] life in the various countries ans especially that in the radically socialist and 
anarchist sections is the most consistent theme in all the pictures drawn, social conditions 


and cultural life as well as peculiarities of landscape are represented in this interesting 
book of travels. 


Yates, P. LAMARTINE. Food, Land and Manpower in Western Europe. 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, St. Martin’s Press, New York 1960. 
xiii, 294 pp. 35/-. 

After a survey of the diets and trends in consumption in Europe, and farming methods 


in European countries on this side of the Iron Curtain the author discusses the shott- 
comings of European agriculture (agricultural overpopulation and an irrational use 
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of manpower). He states that the policy towards agriculture has not been adjusted to 
modern 1equirements, bur clearly tends to be traditionalistic — arising out of the 
experiences of the ‘thirties and associated with a certain mystique regarding rural values. 
The author advocates rationalisation and thinks a considerable increase of production 
at shoit notice with less manpower attainable. 


Bulgaria 


Evans, STANLEY G. A Short History of Bulgaria. Lawrence & Wishart 
Ltd., London 1960. 254 pp. Ill. 18/6. 


The short history of Bulgaria that is hete presented certainly fills a gap since there 
exist so few short and easily arranged works on Bulgarian history in the English 
language. Especially the period after 1945 is dealt with at length and with great 
discrimination ; in general the author sympathises with the post-war Communist regime 
but he has kept the necessary reservations and a critical mind. The very extensive 
bibliography is of special value. 


Czechoslovakia 


Doteys1, VoytEcH. 40 Let Rudého Prava, 1920-1960. Statni Nakla- 
datelstvi Politické Literatury, Praha 1960. 234 pp. Ks. 10.20. 


This is a popular and rather sketchy history of the Rude Pravo, founded in 1920 as the 
organ of the left wing of the Social Democratic party and, since its foundation in 1921, 
the paper of the Czech C.P. Besides a chronological coverage, the author devotes some 
chapters to the role of the workers’ assistance to the paper, and to its editors. 


HAjex, J. S. Zhoubna tloha pravicovych socialist v CSR. Statni 
Nakladatelstvi Politické Literatury, Praha 1954. 193 pp. Kés. 8.40. 


The book consists of an extensive indictment of the attitudes and politics of the right 
wing socialists in Czechoslovakia before, during and after the Second World War, 
whose reformism and opportunism, according to the author, has drawn them away 
from the service of the ideals of socialism. 


Koéf, Joser. NaSe narodni obrozeni. Statni Nakladatelstvi Politické 
Literatury, Praha 1960. 253 pp. Kés. 22.40. 


This monography on the renaissance of the Czech nation concerns the period from 
about 1780 until 1848. In studying the coming into its own of the Czech nation, the 
author contends that far too little attention has been paid to underlying material 
factors and this book is the fruit of efforts to redtess the balance. It is written for a 
large public and easily readable. 


Po.isensky. J., V. VomacxovA, K. Novotny. Boj délnikt na stavbach 
naSich prvnich Zeleznic. Statni Nakladatelstvi Politické Literatury, 
Praha 1956. 135 pp. Ill. Kés. 8.02. 


On the basis of extensive literature and of archival material this book presents the 
story of the worke1s’ strikes, mainly, but not only, on the building sites of the railways. 
The story is restricted to the year 1844, but the general political background is well 
sketched and attention is paid to the economic conditions and their worsening, in the 
fourties, as a result of English competition. 
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Prispévky k déjinam KSC, 10; 11. Statni Nakladatelstvi Politické 
Literatury, Praha 1960. 191 pp; 191 pp. Kés. 6.00; Kés. 6.00. 





Earlier volumes in this series were announced in previous issues of the Review. Vol. 10 
is mainly devoted to the 3rd congress of Czechoslovak historians, held in September, 
1959. The principal theme of vol. 11 is the 15 years’ existence of the new Czecho- 
slovakia. Among the contributions is a bibliographical survey of works pertaining to 
the history of the Czech C.P. which appeared in these 15 years. 


Sprrx, Lupvix. Zemédélské druzstevnictvi v kapitalistické a lidové 
demokratické CSR. Uplatnéni Leninova druZstevniho planu. Statni 
Nakladatelstvi Politické Literatury, Praha 1959. 300 pp. Kés. 21.60. 


This monography on agrarian cooperative societies in Czechoslovakia consists of three 
parts. The first is entitled Theory of Lenin’s plan on cooperations, the second discusses 
the agrarian cooperations in pre-war Czechoslovakia, their structure, functions, their 
tendency towards centralisation and what the author calls monopolisation. The last 
part is entitled: The realisation of Lenin’s plan for coopetations in the People’s Republic 
of Czechoslovakia. 


Unor 1948. Sbornik Dokumenti. Stdtni Nakladatelstvi Politické Li- 
teratury, Praha 1958. 249 pp. Kés. 8.80. 


This is a collection of documents on the events of February 1948 in Czechoslovakia, 
reprinted from the press of that time. Most of these are declarations and speeches by 
leaders of the C.P., and there are documents issuing from the trade unions and the 
People’s Front. A chronological table is added. 


VESELY, JINDRICH. CeSia Slovaci v Revoluénim Rusku, 1917-1920. 
Statni Nakladatelstvi Politické Literatury, Praha 1954. 236 pp. Ill. 
Maps. Kés. 12.20. 


The interest in the Czech units in Russia during the Revolution and Civil War has not 
diminished after 1948, but the approach is vastly different from pre-war times. In this 
book the main attention goes to those who fought on the Soviet side, inside or outside 
the legion. Their efforts in the Red Army are discussed. Several chapters are devoted 
to the legion. The final chapter concerns the 1eturn of Czech Communists from Russia 
to Czechoslovakia. 


France 


Baby, JEAN. Critiquede base. Le Parti Communiste Frangais entre le 
passé et l’avenir. Francois Maspéro, Paris 1960. 259 pp. NF. 9.90. 


The authot criticises the PCF, basing himself mainly on Khrushchev’s speech at the 
XXth Party Congress. In his opinion the economical and social views within the PCF 
on pauperisation and the capitalist way of production are too rigid and too conservative, 
and he rejects the nationalist currents within the party regarding the Algerian question. 
The French party leadership has, in democratic centralism, given too much emphasis to 
the centralist, and too little on the democtatic element. 





—— 
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ické Bouvier, JEAN. Le Krach de l’Union Générale (1878-1885). Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris 1960. 308 pp. NF. 20.00. 

1. 10 In his description of the rise and the crisis of the Union Générale the author creates a 

aber, picture of an important aspect of economic history in the second half of the nineteenth 

‘cho- century, viz. the rivalries between the great European banking concerns, which in 

.™ this case has a political flavour on account of the tivalry between the conservative 
Roman Catholic group and the Liberalist circles. The set up of the third part is more 
general; it describes the influence of the Krach and the depression on the economical 

lové life of Lyons and surtoundings. 

Atni 

“1 BRUNSCHWIG, Henri. Mythes et réalités de limpérialisme colonial 

three ) francais, 1871-1914. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1960. viii, 205 pp. 

USSes NF. 10.00. 

their 

e last ) The author, who undertakes to show the specific characteristics of French colonialism, 

ublic attributes it to nationalist need of prestige and not to economical protectionism. He 


gives a detailed discussion of the profiteers and of the promotots of colonial expansion 
who often do not profit by it, and underlines the fact, that economically it has not had 
RF \ any advantages for the home country as a whole, which has not prevented that country 
| from continuing to back it. In the conclusion of his clearly and carefully expressed 
| disquisition the author sums up the, mostly unintentional, positive results of French 

and other colonisation. 


vakia, =) 
es by 
nae CiaupE, Henrt. Gaullisme et grand capital. Editions Sociales, Paris 
| 1960. 224 pp. NF. 6.00. 
920. | The thesis of the communist author is, that for the great boutgeoisie De Gaulle has 
. Ub { been the instrument for consolidating a system in which their dominance is rendered 
I possible. He sets out to prove this statement by investigating the relations of De Gaulle 
and his near collaborators with the world of the haute finance and the big industries, and 
asnot by analysing the constitutional changes and the home, foreign and colonial policy 
n this followed. The regime is further characterised under the present economical circum- 
utside stances: no coincidence, but its formation was not inevitable and it can be eliminated; 
voted it is not Fascist, but it may tesult in Fascism. 
Russia ? 
Depreux, Epouarp. Renouvellement du socialisme. Calmann-Lévy, 
) Paris 1960, 212 pp. NF. 6.75. 
re le The author, who resigned his membership of the SFIO in September 1958 and is now 
secietary of the PSU (a combination of the PSA, the UGS and the group round the 
Tribune du Communisme) here offeis a plea for a rejuvenation of socialism, capable of 
at the | inspiring the young, and a non-dogmatic Marxism. He here discusses many topical 
e PCF | questions of a theoretical nature, in which the stress lies on the necessity of economic 
yative, democracy (in contrast with “nationalisation”). An organic merging of socialist and 
estion. | communist parties is as yet considered impossible and undesirable, an amalgamation 


asisto | of the trade unions, however, is thought a possibility, provided that in it the various 
| tendencies are preserved. 
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Dommancet, Maurice. Blanqui et opposition révolutionnaire 4 la 
fin du Second Empire. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1960. viti, 234 pp. 
NEF. 11.00. 


This publication, No 14 of the series of Cabiers des Annales supplements the preceding 
works of Mr. Dommanget on Blangni in the period 1850-1857 and Blanqui and the 
war of 1870-1871 and the Commune. He has principally used documents and letters 
not in the public archives, which, among other things, clarify Blanqui’s position 
regarding the imperial policy, socialist action and the most important aspects of the 
opposition in the Second Empire. Mr. Dommanget here also deals extensively, in a 
separate chapter, with the attitude of the Blanquists towards the International. 


Forster, Rosert. The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth 
Century: A Social and Economic Study. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 1960. 212 pp. $ 5.00. 


The older military and the older nobility of sword and robe and the newer noblesse de 
cloche (of municipal origin) of the civil diocese of Toulouse constituted, economically 
and socially, a class very different from the court aristocracy of Paris. In this detailed 
study based on many primary and secondary sources, the author describes the pre- 
ponderant role this nobility, taken as a whole, has played, especially in agriculture. 
This role could be of such relative importance, as commercial life in Toulouse was 
weak, agricultural profits were rising, and moreove1 the nobility filled all the impor- 
tant posts in a large magistracy (including the Parlement of Toulouse). Partly origi- 
nating from the 17th century bourgeoisie, this nobility showed in particular the virtues 
of economic inventiveness. The author also discusses cultural life and devotes special 
attention to the “family settlement”. 


GARRONE, ALESSANDRO GALANTE. Gilbert Romme. Storia di un 
rivoluzionario. Giulio Einaudi Editore, Torino 1959. 584 pp. L. 4.000. 


On the basis of unpublished documents from French, Italian and Russian archives 
Mr. Garrone has written this excellent biography of Gilbert Romme, in which he 
follows Romme’s revolutionary development step by step up to 1795, the year of his 
execution. This important contribution to the history of the French revolution, part 12 
of the series of Studi e Ricerche, contains, in the appendix, letters from Romme to 
friends and to his wife, and is preceded by a pieface by Georges Lefebvre. 


HERBETTE, FrRANcors. L’expérience Marxiste en France. Témoignage 
d’un cobaye conscient 1936-1938. Editions M.-Th. Génin, Paris 1960. 
349 pp. NF. 16.00. 


This book contains articles published in the Bulletin Quotidien de la Société d’ Etudes et 
a’ Informations Economiques of the period 1936-1938, provided with short introductions. 
The violent anti-Popular Front attitude expressed in them originates, in the opinion 
of the author, who elucidates this in a Post Scriptum, on the one hand from the 
conviction that Marxism as an economical system (the social aspect remains relatively 
in the background) is unacceptable, on the other hand from the dangerous internation- 
al situation which required a strong France, a requirement which the Popular Front 
government could not fulfil. 
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Le BourrE, RAYMonp. Le syndicalisme francais dans la Ve République. 
Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs, Paris 1959. 212 pp. NF. 6.75. 


Concluding that, under the regime of the Fifth Republic, French syndicalism stands 
a better chance than ever of obtaining results for the working class, the author 
recommends a new ideological attitude, based on “constructionism”, action within the 
capitalist-democratic system and co-operation between the various socio-economic 
interest groups. The plea is excellently written and contains interesting passages on, 
resp., the possibilities and limits of economic democracy, the connection between 
wages and prices, and nationalization. 


Srémon, Hucues. Frankreich stellt die Uhren um. Westdeutscher 
Verlag, K6ln, Opladen 1960. 236 pp. DM. 1850.. 


The central thesis of this work written in German by a Frenchman, in which a 
prognosis is undertaken of France’s future, is, that “nationalism” and its extreme 
manifestations are the consequence of a discrepancy between population pressure and 
economic potential. This is itself useful thesis, however, is applied too indiscriminately, 
which gives rise to many challengeable argumentations. The future of France is 
discussed in the context of the relatively high birth rate since 1946 (too much treated 
as an isolated phenomenon) and the economical possibilities, 


Sotrau, RoGeR HEnry. French Political Thought in the 19th Century. 
Russell & Russell, New York 1959. xxxi, 500 pp. $ 7.50. 


This standard work, published in England about 1930 and here reprinted unchanged — 
alas without supplementing the bibliography — deals with the development of political 
thought in the nineteenth century within the framework of the great political issues 
and conflicts of the period, which are amply discussed. Besides the ideas of political 
theorists and social thinkers those of prominent practical politicians are done full 
justice. This is one of the 1easons why the book constitutes an important contribution 
to the political history of the country. By its treatment. penetrating and masterly, it 
gives, though confined to France, a broad insight into the general problems of political 
theory and practice. 


THorEz, Maurice. Fils du Peuple. Ed. revue et mise a jour. Editions 
Sociales, Paris 1960. 369 pp. Ill. NF. 5.00. — Oeuvres. Livre cinquié¢me. 
Tome vingtiéme. (mai 1944-mai 1945). Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 
248 pp. NF. 4.80. 
The first mentioned book is a revised edition of Thorez’ well-known autobiography. 
The story has been bre.ught up to 1960(January revolt in Algeria and its consequences). 
The book reflects the party view on its own history, as Thorez was a communist 
militant from the first hour onward. The second volume deals with the last stage of 
the occupation and the first months after the liberation. The book begins with texts 


speeches held before radio Moscow; the last items offer an outline of a program for the 
C.P. in a still disorganized France. 


Werner, Marcery. The French Exiles 1789-1815. John Murray, 
London 1960, xi, 240 pp. 25/-. 
For this work Miss Weiner has made use of primary sources that throw light on the 


private and public life of the aristocratic French emigrants, in particular in England. 
Their help provided by the latter country and the discussions between radicals and 
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conservatives as well as the attitude of the people at large vis-a-vis the émigrés come up 
for full treatment. The author describes with unmistakable sympathy the life of the 
Duke of Berri and his aide, the Earl Auguste de la Ferronays, and relates many details 
on Louis XVIII and his brother, the Earl of Artois. The conclusions drawn — for 
instance, that the entente cordiale had its origin in the emigration — and the comparison 
with the Free French during the Second World War seem rather subjective. 


Wi.tAMs, Puiuip M. and MARTIN Harrison. De Gaulle’s Republic. 

Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., London 1960. vii, 279 pp. 25/-. 
After a short outline of the Fourth Republic (of which the positive achievements are 
given due stress) the authors extensively discuss the events around the coup d’état of 
May 1958 and the role of De Gaulle. The main subject of the book is, however, the 
balance sheet of the Fifth Republic after nearly two years, and it is in this part that the 
authors deal with the difficulties of the New System, the problems that still await 
solution and those that have been solved (e.g. the new form of the French Community). 
They find a growth of the presidential character of the government, the lack of a group 
on which the president can rely for support, and a falling back of parliament on the 
practices of the Fourth Republic. 


Germany 
Arbeitereinheit siegt tiber Militaristen. Erinnerungen an die Nieder- 


schlagung des Kapp-Putsches Marz 1920. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 
204 pp. Ill. DM. 4.80. 


A number of testimonies of former combatants, who have helped to suppress the 
Kapp-putsch in 1920, have been collected in this book published under the auspices of 
the Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim ZK der SED. \n the preface Stefan Weber 
draws the conclusions from these events, of which the most important is that it was 
the unity of the workers that warranted the success, while parallels are drawn with the 
situation in present West-Germany. 


Branpt, Witty. My Road to Berlin. As told to Leo Lania. Peter 
Davies, London 1960. viii, 280 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


This is the vividly told life storu of the present mayor of Berlin. As a Social Democrat 
he fled to Norway, when the Nazis seized power, got the Norwegian citizenship, 
but gave up a splendid career in the service of his new fatherland in order to return to 
Germany after the war and to fight totalitarianism on one of the most threatened spots 
in the defence line of Western democracy, Berlin. Circumstances and probably also 
inclination made this life a very adventurous one, but it definitely reflects a readiness 
to growing political ripeness and a sense of democratic responsibility which also 
made him oppose previously dominating trends in foreign policy conceptions of the 
SPD. The book gives the impression of a very able politician with firm convictions. 


BucHHEmM, Hans. Das Dritte Reich. Grundlagen und politische Ent- 

wicklung. 4. Aufl. Késel Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 95 pp. DM. 4.80. 
This short history of the Third Reich was originally published by the Ministry of 
Defence of the Bundesrepublik and was intended for the political instruction of the army. 
In view of the requirments which this survey is to fulfil (short and not too specialistic) 
it should be stated that the author has done an excellent piece of work. He stresses the 
inevitability, given the national-socialist foundations and ideology, of conflicts with 
the outer world and finally of annihilation and self-destruction. 
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Bucuta, Bruno. Die Junker und die Weimarer Republik. Charakter 
und Bedeutung der Osthilfe in den Jahren 1928-1933. VEB Deutscher 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1959. 176 pp. 


In this treatment of the so-called Osthilfe the stress lies on the Briining period. The 
author brings the role of the KPD. in the exposure of this aid programme as a funda- 
mentally anti-worker and anti-peasant weapon in the class war strongly to the fore, and 
criticises the existing “bourgeois”- and SPD literature on the subject, the latter on 
account of their stressing the abuses of the Osthi/fe without penetrating into its 
essentially reactionary character. 


Deutsche Parteiprogramme. Band I. Hrsg. von Wilhelm Mommsen. 
Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 807 pp. DM. 68.00. 


This well-known, useful survey, originally published in 1951 (when it already consti- 
tuted a revival of the edition of the party programs prepared by the present author 
together with G. Franz) is now published in a new, thoroughly revised edition. It 
includes the publication of 1954 on contemporary party programs, and has further 
been considerably enlarged. Bibliographically it seems relevant to mention that the 
work is now published as the first volume in a series Deutsches Handbuch der Politik. \t 
opens with a fragment from Adam Miiller’s Elemente der Staatskunst 1980(conservative 
romanticism) and concludes with the party statutes of the CDU and the SPD. In 
between a wealth of information is offered, well grouped and well chosen from 
amongst the most interesting comments, apart from the official party programs them- 
selves. Prof. Mommsen has also succeeded in maintaining a balance between the 
various periods and currents. 


DIECKMANN, HiILpEMARIE. Johannes Popitz. Entwicklung und Wirk- 
samkeit in der Zeit der Weimarer Republik. Studien zur europiischen 
Geschichte aus dem Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien Universitat 
Berlin, Band IV. Colloquium Verlag, Berlin-Dahlem 1960. 157 pp. 
DM. 16.00. 


This book offers an excellent survey of Popitz’ activities, first in the Prussian adminis- 
tration, then in the service of the Reich: he was a Staatssekretér in the Ministry of 
Finance and was forced to ask for his demission together with his Minister Hilferding. 
The second part deals with Popitz’ theories, mainly as a finance specialist, but also as 
a politician, whose distrust of parliamentary democracy led him to adopt more 
authoritarian views; he became a strong opponent of Hitler only after the latter’s rise 
to power. 


Das Ende der Parteien 1933. Hrsg. von Erich Matthias und Rudolf 
Morsey. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1960. xv, 816 pp. Ill. DM. 42.00. 


In a number of monographies to which many extremely important documents have 
been added, the authors deal with the end of the political parties under the Hitler- 
regime. The general tendencies since 1930 are also surveyed and thus the studies 
collected here form a major contribution to the history of the decline of the Weimar 
Republic as well as to that of the formulation of the total state. They have been written 


by E. Matthias and R. Motsey (SPD and Zentrum, respectively, and, together, Staats- 
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partei), K. Schwend (BVP), H. Booms (DVP), Fr. Hiller von Gaertringen (DNVP), 
and S. Bahne (KPD). An introduction on the position of the parties within the con- 


stitution before 1933 was written by W. Conze, a survey of the elections from 1930-1933 
by A. Milatz. 


HELiwic, JoAcHim und GinrHer Dercxe. Ein Tagebuch fiir Anne 
Frank. Verlag der Nation, Berlin 1959. 141 pp. 3. Aufl. DM. 11.80. 


This is essentially a photo book, in which the deportations of the Jews and the 
concentration camp system of the Nazis are woven into a commemoration of Anne 
Frank. The antecedents of the Nazis who were active in her case are described, il- 
luminated and substantiated with photographs and other documents, while the 
description of their careers in the Federal Republic (some of them have attained 
prominence in industrial and political life) constitutes a propaganda element in this 


finely produced book (the photographs, for instance, are of excellent quality and often 
moving). 


Korow, G. G. Agrarverhiltnisse und Bodenreform im Deutschland. 


Teil I und II. Deutscher Bauernverlag, Berlin 1959. 259 pp.; 340 pp. 
DM. 15.00. 


The first part of this book, which is translated from the Russian, deals with the 
production relations in agriculture in the Republic of Weimar and under Nazi rule, 
while the agricultural reform in the Soviet occupation zone is discussed. In the second 
part the author goes extensively into the development of agriculture in the German 
Democratic Republic and more succinctly into that in West-Germany. The agrarian 
structure in the latter is, according to the author, exactly the same as before the war. 


KraurKrAmMer, Exvmar. Georg Friedrich Kolb (1808-1884). Wiirdi- 
gung seines journalistischen und parlamentarischen Wirkens im Vor- 
mirz und in der deutschen‘Revolution. Ein Beitrag zur pfalzischen Ge- 
schichte des 19. Jahrhunderts und zur Geschichte des deutschen Frih- 


liberalismus. Verlag Anton Hain K.G., Meisenheim/Glan 1959. 
194 pp. DM. 15.80. 


Georg Friedrich Kolb, editor of the Neue Speyerer Zeitung is here pictured as a typical 
representative of the democratic liberalism of the Vorméarz period. It is especially 
against this background that the figure of Kolb stands out; the author describes his 
development during the movement of the eighteen-thirties in the Palatinate, his ideas 
at the time when he was a representative in the Frankfurt assembly of 1848 and after. 


Kusy, Ertcu. Alles im Eimer. Siegt Hitler bei Bonn? Ein politischer 


Monolog 1944-1960. Henry Goverts Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. 253 pp. 
DM. 9.80. 


Several pieces of journalistic work have been collected here, which together provide 
an extremely sharp, but often no less subjective, indictment of the political evolution 
in the Federal Republic. For instance, Mr. Kuby seems convinced that under Aden- 
auer an authoritarian one-partystate is prepared afresh, militarism is making headway 
again, and the sins of the recent past are in the process of being smoothed over. 
Foreign policy is made a special target of criticism. 
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Kuczynsk1, JiRGEN. Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem 
“ Kapitalismus. Teil I. Band 8. Hardenbergs Umfrage iiber die Lage der 
Kinder in den Fabriken und andere Dokumente aus der Friihgeschichte 
der Lage der Arbeiter. Hrsg. von Ruth Hoppe, Jiirgen Kuczynski, 





le Heinrich Waldmann. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1960. viii, 206 pp. 
| DM. 11.00. 
he { 
ne | -, Band 9. Biirgerliche und halbfeudale Literatur aus den Jahren 1840 
bis 1847 zur Lage der Arbeiter. Eine Chrestomathie. Mit einem bibliogr. 
he | P . eee 
eq |  Anhang von Ruth Hoppe. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1960. viii, 305 pp. 
his DM. 16.00. 
” The matetials collected in these two volumes are extremely revealing. Those in vol. 8 
provide the text of a circular of 1817 on an amelioration of the conditions of factory 
. workers, especially children, to which high provincial authorities in Prussia gave their 
7 comments; a survey of the contents of essays which competed for a prize in 1835, and 
ip. | four book reviews by so-called “bourgeois” and “semi-feudals” on Engels’ “Condition 
of the Working Class in England”. Vol. 9 comprises an anthology of German comments 
ie cI (once more “bourgeois” and “semi-feudal”, but including such a man as Dronke) 
ale, from the years 1840-1847 on the condition of the workers. We mention, only to give 
na: 20 a few exemples, Karl Biedermann, G. F. Déllinger, O. Liining and Franz Stromeyer; 
nan in total extracts from 32 authors have been given which deal with various subjects, 
rian such as poor relief, consequences of the introduction of machines, and — very inter- 
var. esting — definitions of the word “proletariat”. 
se 
-di- r . . . 
or- LANGE, Rupo.r. Franz Joseph Ritter von Buss und die soziale Frage 
3e- | seiner Zeit. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1955. 125 pp. DM. 8.80. 
ih- | 


The importance of Von Buss for Roman Catholic Social Thought is here brought 
59. to the fore. Dr. Lange states that Von Buss’ activities regarding the social question far 
surpassed those of his contemporaries of the first half of the nineteenth century in scope 
and intensity, but also that his social ideas were much more modern, and that, for 


pical : : ae Bag : aE 

jally instance, his corporative ideas of society in the most important aspects anticipated the 
fie’ TT encyclical Rerum Novarum. Dr. Lange also deals with the social and religious conditions 
ee) in the first half of the nineteenth century and the reaction of political Romanticism, 
oe | with which social and political Catholicism was so closely related, and uses them as the 

background against which the historical importance of Von Buss is measured. 

cher 

PP: LIEBKNECHT, Kari. Gesammelte Reden und Schriften. Band III. 

Februar bis Dezember 1910. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 540 pp. DM. 

rvide ft 5 oO. 

ation 
\den- The year 1910 has been given special attention in this edition of Liebknecht’s selected 
dway works. It is considered a new height in the German “class struggle” after 1905-1906. 
over, In patticulat the situation in Prussia met with fierce opposition. Liebknecht’s activities 


in this field as well as in that of the youth movement are brought out in strong relief. 
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Lice, Frrepricu. Deutsche Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Ein 


Uberblick. 2., wesentlich verm. und verb. Aufl. Springer-Verlag, Ber- 


lin, Géttingen, Heidelberg 1960. xvi, 552 pp. DM. 48.60. 


The great merit of this work, which first appeared in 1952, is that it does full justice 
to the interaction between social and economical processes and avoids any dogmatic 
interpretation. This second edition has been considerably expanded, among other 
things with a part on the social and economical history of the last decades, the biblio- 
graphy has been extended and in many places statistical material has been inserted, 
Finally, the author has seen to it that the important structural shifts and the cycles 
of trade are discussed more extensively and stand out more clearly. 


Marx, Kart. A World without Jews. Transl. from the Original Ger- 
man. Philosophical Library, New York 1959. xii, 51 pp. $ 2.75. 


The essays written by Marx during the early 1840’s on the Jewish question are here 
given in an English translation and presented by Mr. Runes as a warning against the 
anti-semitic potential in Marxism (and Communism). His introduction is a one-sided 
interpretation. 


MomMsEN, WOLFGANG J. Max Weber und die deutsche Politik, 1890- 


1920. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1959. xv, 442 pp. 


DM. 47.00. 


In this outstanding dissertation on Max Weber’s political activities and opinions - 
and the evolution of the latter — the author has taken, in his incisive analysis an extiact 
from a letter written by Weber not only as his motto, but also as his device: “please 
controvert my views as sharply as possible on those points in which we differ”. On 
the basis of Weber’s papers and printed writings as well as a great number of other 
sources, the author presents a picture that seems to be definitive for our time. In his 
political convictions Weber always thought in terms of a primacy of foreign policy, 
and a nationalist, expansive policy at that, from which his moderately liberal con- 
victions and his fierce attacks on the German Right can be understood. The evolution 
of W.’s ideas was less fundamental than is generally assumed and his admirable 
intellectual honesty should not make us forget his politically questionable views. 


PotAKov, LEon und JoseF Wutr. Das Dritte Reich und seine Denker. 
Dokumente. Arani Verlags GmbH., Berlin-Grunewald 1959. xi, 560 
pp. DM. 39.50. 


A great number of more or less lengthy quotations from official National Socialist 
Party documents, speeches held by leading funtcionaries, confidential reports and 
letters, doctorate theses glorifying the Nazi docttine have been collected here in order 
to provide a good survey of the stupidity, sometimes the cunning (Goebbels), the 
possession or also the deliberate hypocrisy of what may be called Nazi Thought in 
various fields. Among the latter are the Weltanschauung, the attitudes toward religion, 
philosophy and the sciences, the use and the falsifications of history, the racial views, 
and conceptions of a new political order in Europe and the world. The choice that has 
been made is really excellent and of such scope that a many-sided over-all picture has 
been presented. Biographical and bibliographical data have been given; they are of 
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tin particular interest in those cases where documents from people who were not in the 
or. top ranks have been quoted — people who have often continued their publicist activities 
after the war; these recent publications are also mentioned. This very important work 
is the third volume since Das Dritte Reich und die Juden and Das Dritte Reich und seine 





eh Diener, edited by the same authors. 

atic 

her : , ; ; 
ioe | PrrePKE, MANFRED. Die Evangelische Jugend im Dritten Reich 
ed, 1933-1936. Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel, Hannover und 
les Frankfurt/M. 1960. 244 pp. DM. 11.50. 

\ With discrimination and objectivity Mr. Priepke describes the attitude of the Protestant 

| youth movement towards the national-socialist regime. After showing how the 
er- | “ideology” of this movement was an easy target for national-socialist ideas during the 

} By g g 

| last years of the republic, the author describes the initially great enthousiasm for the 

( “New State” in these circles, which, however, decreased in the following years to give 
sits way to oppositional ideas on the religious level. The division between the religious 
the | and the political spheres as two independent frames of reference for the Protestant 
ded | youth comes to the fore in the later years. 

o- | Rorurexs, Hans. Krieg und Menschlichkeit. Westdeutscher Verlag, 
>p. K6éln und Opladen 1960. 26 pp. DM. 2.50. 

} Professor Rothfels offers, in this short essay, the revised text of a speech held by him, 
eo a thought-provoking discussion of the phenomenon of total war versus humanitarian 
ace a} principles. Recent German tendencies come in for his criticism, and with his great 
ase | erudition he gives highly interesting sidelights. 

On 
her 


his '  SAALFELD, Drepricu. Bauernwirtschaft und Gutsbetrieb in der vor- 
‘Ys >  industriellen Zeit. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. 167 pp. 


on- 
ion | DM. 28.00. 
ible | Dr. Saalfeld’s well-documented investigation covers the period from the late Middle 
. f Ages to the beginning of the nineteenth century and is mainly concerned with the 

| Duchy of Brunswick. Special attention is paid to the economical development (into 
er. which much statistical material has been worked) and this development is studied in 

60 close relation to the demographic development; the social-historical aspects remain 

mote in the background. This volume is Band VI of the series of Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Agrargeschichte. 

alist | 
ae 
der | Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungsnahmen. Herausgeber: 
the ) Max Richter. Loseblattausgabe in Lieferungen. 20. Lieferung. Asgard 
tin \ Verlag, Bad Godesberg 1960. 198 pp. DM. 19.50. 

ion, 

“WS, The 2oth issue contains, among other things, a summaty of the debates in the Bundes- 
has tag on the first version of the new arrangement of health insurance and an explanation 
has | of the attitude of the Christliche Gewerkschaftsbund Deutschlands towards this question. 

e of | A number of other important documents complete the publication. 


—— 
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WENTZCKE, PAUL. Ideale und Irrtiimer des ersten deutschen Parlaments 


(1848-1849). Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg 1959. 319 pp. 
Ill. DM. 24.50. 


On the basis of formerly inaccessible or overlooked sources the author sets out to give 
a general picture of the activities of the Frankfort patliament, in which the relations 
with German and foreign states have been given much stress. As against Marxist as 
well as rightist interpretations this work is an eulogy of the parliament and especially 
of Heinrich von Gagern, whose various significant interventions have been treated in 
great detail. Short biographies of representatives and a bibliography by dr. W. Klétzer 
have been appended. 


ZETKIN, CLARA. Ausgewiahlte Reden und Schriften. Band III. Auswahl 


aus den Jahren 1924 bis 1933. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. xi, 640 pp. 
Ill. DM. 8.50. 


This volume contains the well-known “Erinnerungen an Lenin” (1924/1925), contri- 
butions on the role of women in the workers’ movement, and on the importance and 
significance of Soviet experiences, especially for the German working class. Also the 
antimilitarist standpoint of the author is brought into line with the official party 
attitude. 


Great Britain 


Advisory Committees in British Government. PEP (Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning); George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. xii, 


228 pp. 25/-. 


This publication of the PEP (Political and Economic Planning) organisation describes 
the foundation of the Advisory Committees as a consequence of the extension of the 
Government activities and their adaptation to 2oth century conditions. This study is 
also of importance as an addition to the existing literature on interest groups, in view 
of the fact that contacts between the government and private groups often come about 
via these Committees. The authors of this volume advocate greater publicity of the 
activities of the Committees and give a critical analysis of the functions of these bodies 
in the whole political apparatus. Finally a special study is made of a number of these 
Committees. 


BamrorpD, T. W. Thomas Arnold. The Cresset Press, London 1960. 
232 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


With this biography of Thomas Arnold the author offers an interesting contribution 
to the social history of England in the first half of the nineteenth century. Arnold, who 
has won fame as Headmaster of the Rugby School, also was an interesting social and 
religious thinker. It is mainly his schemes for thorough socio-religious reforms of 
social life that, besides the general biographical element, are discussed is this book, 
and the influence of Niebuhr, Bunsen and Coleridge on him is of interest for the social 
historian. 


BucKLey, KENNETH D. Trade Unionism in Aberdeen 1878 to 1900. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; London 1960. xii, 201 pp. Ill. 13/6. 


This regional study, which supplements the more general works on the Labour 
movement, is of special interest because, as the author states, the country-wide 
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movements emerged earlier and more clearly in Aberdeen. This goes particularly for 
the movement of political thought and action from Liberalism, and especially Radi- 
calism, to Independent Labour, to which the whole of the fourth part of this book 
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is devoted. In other parts the expansion of trade unionism is described and investigated 





ve against the economic background of the city. 

ns 

as 

iI ex : 

ss Burter, D, E. and RicHarp Ross. The British General Election of 

er 1959. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, New York 

959. Ma 
1960. vili, 293 pp. Ill. 30/-. 

hl In their traetment of the 1959 General Election results the authors consider the long 
range and the short range, the political and the non-political factors which have 

P. } determined the result. Firt they deal with the great social and economical changes in 
\ the nineteenfifties : the weakening of class consciousness, the movement from traditional 
/ 


a working-class neighbourhoods to the so-called new towns, the rising incomes of the 
at 2] workers, factors that have acted favourably for the Conservatives, and then they pass 
he | on to the campaign itself and the formation of “party images” by the electorate. The 
rty “public relation approach” undertaken by the Conservatives (in contrast to Labour) 
has fabourably influenced their “image”. This valuable and intelligently conceived 

study also contains, particularly in the appendices, much statistical matetial. 


O- 
di, | Funer, S.E. Die anonyme Macht. Der englische Lobbyismus als 
| Modellfall. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1960. 171 pp. 
te DM. 10.50. 
the ? This is the German translation of The Anonymous Empire, published in 1958, which 
y is deals with “lobbyism” in general and lobbyism in Britain in particular. Although 
iew } very objective treatment of the pressure groups is given (the author acknowledges 
out | their necessity as a link between government and the people) the book contains a 
the warning against inherent disadvantages, for instance the inequivalence of the interest 
lies | groups, which allows a start to those with the strongest organisation, and the ad- 
ese | vantages that groups of producers always have over consumer groups. He argues for 
\ greater publicity of the relations of parliament members with the various interest groups 
- | and a better information on the process of pressure group influence on the government. 
ps FREMANTLE, ANNE. This Little Band Of Prophets. The Story Of The 
s sd Gentle Fabians. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 256 pp. 
; of ) Ill. 28/-. 
0k, Mrs. Fremantle captivates and entertains the reader with het description of the history 
cial | of the Fabian Society. She does this with much feeling for personal detail, at some 
\ points her account touches the anecdotal, and she has some vivid descriptions of such 
6 ( figures as George Bernard Shaw, the Webbs, H. G. Wells and G. D. H. Cole, while, 
: on the other hand, her book provides much historical factual information and avoids 
giving a popularised version. Finally a general evaluation is given of what the Fabians 
our | have achieved, not only in the social-economical field, but on the theoretical-ideological 
vide | level, where it has been a successful alternative for Marxism. 
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Locke, JOHN. Two Treatises of Government. A Critical Edition with 
an Introduction and Apparatus Criticus by Peter Laslett. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, London 1960. xiii, 521 pp. 55/-. 








































The very carefully edited and annotated new text of this classic of political thought is 
preceded by some 150 pages that comprise, apart from bibliographical data and an 
editorial note giving full information on the principles by which the author has been 
led, an introduction on the man Locke and his book and theories, which is based on the 
Locke papers in the Bodleian library. It is argued that the composition of the Treatises 
does not belong wholly to the year of the Glorious Revolution, an essential part at 
least having been written long before. Moreover, the book was a refutation of Sir 
Robert Filmer, not a deliberate attack on Hobbes’s Leviathan. As original as this 
introduction which is a major contribution to the understanding of Locke’s political 
philosophy as well as to his personal qualities, is the revision of the text which in many 
instances deviates from the traditional ones; it is based on copies corrected by Locke 
himself. 


MACDONALD, D. F. The State and the Trade Unions. Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd.; St. Martin’s Press, New York 1960. viii, 199 pp. 21/-. 


In his treatment of the historically grown relation between Government and Trade 
Unions in Britain the author does not take sides, but chooses the standpoint of the 
general public whose interests must be increasingly considered. He traces the develop- 
ment of the Government-Unions relations from the end of the last century over the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906 (when trade-unionism was recognised as a necessary 
element in the structure of society) and the Act of 1927 (when checks on union freedom 
were introduced) down to the present. A final chapter contains a discussion of the 
prospects. 


Mecuig, Stewart. The Church and Scottish Social Development 
1780-1870. Oxford University Press, London, Glasgow, New York 
1960. xi, 181 pp. 25/-. 


After a discussion of the work of the Church of Schotland in the field of social care 
the author states that, although the social concern of the church has left much to be 
desired in many respects (an exception is made for eductaion and care of the poor), it 
has been, after 1840, greater than is generally assumed. Among the many aspects of 
social work discussed here, the chapter on Patrick Brewster merits special mention 
for its clarity and convenient arrangement. 


Paterson, T. T. Glasgow Limited. A Cade-Study in Industrial War 
and Peace. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1960. x, 243 pp. 
30/-. 


The subject of this study is the rise of productivity and the increase of industrial peace 
in a factory after a change of management. Although the author fully realises the 
difficulty of generalising the results of this case-study, his careful analysis of the factors 
occurring in this case can be applied to other results. The author concludes with an 
interesting consideration of morals and industrialism in which he discusses the 
concepts “good”, “sight” and “fair” in the context of industrial relations. 
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REepMAN, Atvin. The House of Hanover. Alvin Redman, London 
1960. 471 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


This book portrays the lives of the four Georges, Williams the Fourth and Queen 
Victoria, and sheds some light on the personalities round these rulers against the 
background of political and social events. The emphasis, however, lies on the bio- 
graphical element of the monarchs under discussion, of whom letters, anecdotes, etc., 
have been included and retold. The whole has resulted in a well-written and colourful 
account with many illustrations. 


SEMMEL, BERNARD. Imperialism and Social Reform. English Social- 
Imperial Thought 1895-1914. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 
1960. 283 pp. 28/-. 


In this very interesting study Dr. Semmel describes the two important social-imperialist 
currents in Britain, the Liberal-Imperialist and the group round Joseph Chamberlain 
with their economical-protectionist programme. The political thought of such figures 
as Karl Pearson, Mackinder, Milner and Ashley is also analysed. The author rejects 
the view, that it was only a question of deliberate deception of the working class, and 
he observes that these currents were les aggressive than similar currents on the 
Continent; on the other hand similarities with the later national-socialist and Mosleyist 
doctrines are extensively demonstrated and elucidated. 


Social Life in Early England. Historical Association Essays. Edited by 
Geoffrey Barraclough. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1960. xi, 
264 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


A number of pamphlets published by the Historical Association have been re-edited 
(in some cases revised) and collectively published especially in behalf of teachers of 
history in the secondary school. The essays, written by eminent medievalists, relate to 
a variety of subjects and some, as for instance J. N. L. Baker’s “Medieval Trade 
Routes”, deal with general European aspects. Important from a social-historical view- 
point is, especially, L. C. Latham’s contribution on The Manor and the Village. 


Sox, Leo F. Saints in Arms. Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell’s 

Army. Stanford University Press, Stanford; Oxford University Press, 

London 1959. 150 pp. $ 4.00. 
The tenor of this very interesting work is the author’s rejection of the view that Purita- 
nism has stood at the cradle (and explains the origin) of the modern democratie ideals. 
After a careful study of the polemics of the Chaplains of Cromwell’s New Model Army 
he shows that the authoritarian traits in Puritanism are equally present now, and that in 
some cases they even dominate. They are measured with the help of a number of 
political polarities, e.g. liberty and authority, equality and sainthood, fundamental law 
and power, and masses and classes. 


TIERNEY, BRIAN. Medieval Poor Law. A Sketch of Canonical Theory 
and Its Application in England. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1959. xii, 169 pp. $ 4.00. 


Starting from the idea, that the history of the Poor Law should commence with the 
Early Middle Ages (and not, as is often done, with the Elizabethan period)the author 
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gives an extensive analysis and interpretation of Canon Law, mainly with reference 
fo the Decretum of Gratian of Bologna of 1140, the eminent impotrance of which, 
and its working far into the late Middle Ages, are underlined . Besides to the doctrines, 
theories and legal concepts attention is also paid to the institutions and the practical 
application of Canonical Theory. 


Werner, Hersert E. British Labor and Public Ownership. Intro- 
duction by Michael Ross. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 
1960. vili, 111 pp. $ 3.25. 


An excellent and clear description is here given of the attitude of the British Labour 
Party and the Trade Unions towards nationalization. The author describes their 
development before the First World War and especially in the period between the two 
world wars, the partial realisations since 1945 and subsequently the change and re- 
thinking of the Labour policy under the influence of, among other things, electoral 
set-backs and the broader changes in the economic structure. Mr. Weiner’s treatment 
is very objective and his own preference does not appear. 


Italy 


Annali. Anno Secondo 1959. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1960. 868 pp. 
L. 10.000. 


Like the first, this volume, which was edited by the Department of Research for 
History and Economic Doctrines of the Feltrinelli Institute, contains articles, surveys, 
documents, notes and book reviews, and a bibliography. Besides these, however, 
shorter contributions are included under the heading “miscellaneous”. Among the 
articles that by Francesco Sirugo merits special consideration. He investigates the 
influence on the ideas of the Risorgimento by the economic thought, economic activity 
and economic policy executed by the State of the preceding period which goes back 
to the eighteenth century. Of further interest is Mario Mitri’s study on Abbot Niccoli 
of the Toscan legation in Paris in the period 1767-1779, in which the importance of 
the latter as an intermediary between the “economist sect” and the Toscan government 
is underlined. 


Gramsci, Anronto. Sul Risorgimento. A cura di Elsa Fubini. Pref. 
di Giorgio Candeloro. Editore Riuniti, Roma 1959. 131 pp. L. 350. 


This third edition of Gramscu’s study on the Risorgimento, an outstanding contribution 
to Marxist literature on the subject, has appeared in the series of Piccola Biblioteca 
Marxista, Nuova Serie. The excellent introduction by Giorgio Candeloro describes the 
background against which this work has come into being and deepens some aspects 
of Gramsci’s line of argument. 


Lotte agrarie in Italia. La Federazione nazionale dei lavoratori della 
terra 1901-1926. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1960. xcll, 487 pp. L. 4.500 


The most important documents of the largest Italian trade union of agrarian labourers 
have here been collected from the foundation in Bologna in 1901 onwards. In his 
extensive introduction Renato Zagheri describes the development of the union and 
the difficulties it had to face, for instance the fact that agricultural labourers are 
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extremely difficult to organise, and also goes into the characteristics of the Italian 
organisation as compared with, for instance, those in England and France. The docu- 
ments themselves give a very complete picture of the organisation and activities of the 
union and, especially, contain much statistical material. This book is the third part of 
the series of Testi e documenti di storia moderna e contemporanea of the Istituto Giangiacomo 
Feltrinelli. 


La Nuova Societa. Einaudi, Torino 1960. 

DrenA, LEONE. Gli uomini e le masse. Saggio di ricerca su atteg- 
giamenti di vita e di lavoro in una gradne citta industriale. 246 pp. 
L. 1000. 
Peccio, EuGEnto, Marto MAzzARINO, VALENTINO PARLATO. In- 
dustrializzazione e sottosviluppo. Il progresso technologico in una 
provincia del Mezzogiorno. 277 pp. L. 1200. 

P1zzoRNo, ALESSANDRO. Comunita e razionalizzazione. Ricerca socio- 
logica su un caso di sviluppo industriale. 431 pp. L. 1500. 


These three volumes, nrs. 2, 3, and 4 of the La Nuova Societa series all deal with the 
changes in social structures, values and culture under the impact of industrial develop- 
ment and urbanisation. The study by Mr. Peggio, Mr. Mazzarino and Mr. Parlato on 
the province of Siracusa in Southern Italy discusses the economical and technological 
aspects, while that of Alessandro Pizzorna on the phase-wise development of a com- 
munity in the proximity of Milan puts the stress on such purely sociological sides of 
the question as the family, value orientations, leisure and mass-communication, and 
associations. The third, finally, is a study of Milanese workers, which focuses on spare 
time occupation, and on the influence of the working-sphere on it. He studies this 
phenomenon as an antithesis of the work, but on the other side an attempt is made to 
integrate the two into a common framework. 


TREVISANI, Grutro. Lineamenti di una Storia del movimento operaio 
italiano. Dalla Ia Internazionale a fine secolo. Edizioni Avanti!, Milano 
1960. 318 pp. L. 650.00. 


This history of the labour movement in Italy during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, part 10 of the Biblioteca Socialista, considers the Italian situation in close 
relation to the international economic and social developments. This has the advantage 
that a full general picture is obtained, which is especially useful as a general survey from 
a Marxist viewpoint. The production of the book is attractive; it contains, for instance, 
many photographs and drawings of the leading figures. 


VitLarYy, Lurci. The Liberation of Italy 1943-1947. C. C. Nelson 
Publishing Company, Appleton (Wisc.) 1959. xxiii, 265 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 


The present political confusion in Italy is here attributed to the “liberation” of that 
country (put between quotation marks because it was the overthrow, by foreign powers, 
of a regime — the fascist regime — chosen by the people). The author, who retired from 
the Italian Foreign Office in 1938, especially holds the allied powers answerable for the 
power of the Communists. His sympathy for Mussolini’s regime also clearly emerges 
where he compares it with the present republic (of which Mr. Pella is the only figure 
who meets with some of his approval). 
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The Netherlands 


FerrsMA, H. Jeugdige ongeschoolden. N.V. Van Gorcum & Comp., 
Assen 1960. 111 pp. Hf. 5.75. 
Starting from the existence of a sub-culture among the young unskilled labouters 
viewed against the background of the national culture pattern the author analyses the 
content of this sub-culture and investigates the influence of family, living district and 
position in the labour market on the formation process of this group. The subject, 


which increasingly occupies Dutch sociologists, here comes in for enlightening and 
intelligent treatment. 


Gros, P. Televisie, Parlement, Pers en Publiek. Van Gorcum & Comp. 
N.V., Assen 1960, 332 pp. Hfl. 17.50. 


This work on Television in the Netherlands is comprehensive and can be considered 
a pioneer study in a field on which fundamental publications in Holland are, as yet, 
relatively scarce. Besides the strictly sociological part, in which the author discusses 
the role and the influence of T.V. in modern society and on social life (mainly based 
on facts from foreign countries, because there is no extensive Dutch survey available 
yet) especially the part dealing with the organisation is important. The author de- 
scribes how the present organisation, based on broadcasting companies, which are 
divided along denominational and political lines, has come into being and discusses. 
for instance, the parliamentary debates and the reactions of press and public. 


SANDERS, P. Het Nationaal Steun Fonds. Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis 
van de financiering van het verzet, 1941-1945. With an English sum- 
mary. Martinus Nijhoff, ’s-Gravenhage 1960. x, 185 pp. Hf. 8.90. 


Of the utmost importance for the resistance movement, pattucularly in Holland, where, 
in the autumn of 1944, a full railway strike was proclaimed, was the financing; this 
task was performed by the Nationaal Steun Fonds (National Aid Fund), “the banker of 
the Dutch resistance”. In total, an amount of more than Hfl. 100.000.000 was spent. 
Professor Sanders gives a very comprehensive survey of the way in which the Fund 
was formed, of its cooperation with the Government in London and of its enormous 
growth. The book, published by the Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsd tatie (Netherlands 
State Institute for War-Documentation), offers a vivid picture of a major aspect of 
resistance history. 





Poland 
GrsneEY, FRANK. The Frozen Revolution. Poland: A Study in Com- 


munist Decay. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York 1959. xiv, 269 pp. 

$ 4.75. 
This book, written by a well-known reporter, stands out as a rather popular but 
intelligent discussion on the Polish exception among Communist ruled countries. 
Particular interest has been given to the various causes which have made for this 
exceptional position, and thus the pre-October 1956 events and trends have been 
included in the picture, as is a balanced analysis of the chances of survival of this 
“reasonable compromise”. Nowhere Mr. Gibney lets his sympathy for Poland draw 
his criticism, and there is not the slightest hero-worshipping of clean-washing of the 
present paity and state leaders, whose course — and their acceptance by broad sections 
of public opinion —- is only explained in the light of Poland’s difficult international 
position. 
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SHNEIDERMAN, S. L. The Warsaw Heresy. Horizon Press, New York 
1959. 253 pp. $ 4.95. 


This is a good piece of able reporting —- and more: A study of an unorthodox, non- 
totalitarian, and therefore unique variant of communism, which, in exceptional ciccum- 


stances has maintained itself since 1956. The authot discusses the trends in party policy 
and especially those in the intellectual field, without neglecting other aspects, such as, 
for instance, the life of the Jews in Warsaw and a description of that city. An interview 
with Leszek Kolakowski is the central part of a lucid discussion of the political and 
philosophical issues at stake; Mr. Kolakowski’s views are compared with those of 


Adam Schaff and those held by Gomulka. 


Rumania 


Documente privind istoria Rominiei, B, Tara Romineascd. Veacul 
XVII (1601-1625). Indicele numelor de ldcuri. Intocmit de: Ion 
Donat, S. Caracas, N. Ghinea si M. Kandel, Editura Academiei Repu- 
blicii Populare Romine, Bucuresti 1960. 1422 pp. Lei 7.75. 


This is the index to the series of documents on the history of Rumania, separate 
volumes of which were announced in earlier issues of the Review. 


Studii privind Unirea Principatelor. Comitetul de redactie: Acad. An- 
drei Otetea, Nichita Adaniloaie, Dan Berindei a.o. Editura Academiei 
Republicii Populare Romine, Bucuresti 1960. 542 pp. Lei 32.40. 


This book consists of a collection of articles devoted to the unification of the 
ptincipalities into the new Rumania of 1859-61. They discuss the political, social and 
economic aspects both of Vallachia and of Moldavia before unification and after, the 
influence of the revolution of 1848, etc. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


BorrrcHER, Erik. Die sowjetische Wirtschaftspolitik am Scheidewege. 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1959. xvi, 307 pp. DM. 26.50. 


The principal thesis of this excellent book is, that the recent changes in the Soviet 
Union must be attributed to fundamental changes in the social and economical structure, 
viz.the transition from an extensive toanintensive economicalstructureandespecially the 
rising need of labour, a consequence, among other things, of the losses during the war. 
As an attempt to provide an economical explanation of the changes on the “ideological 
level”, and also because of the interesting information it contains, this book merits 
consideration as a very important contribution to the literature on the Soviet Union. 


Borra, GruseEpPE. Inside the Khrushchev Era. Transl. by Carl Marzani. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 227 pp. 25/-. 


From 1953 onward the author has lived in Russia as a correpondent of the Italian 
communist daily Unita, of which he is now foreign editor. His book has become more 
than a kind of party pamphlet, although such criticism as he makes is always wrapped 
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in a fundamental sympathy with and conviction of the superiority of Soviet Commu- 
nism. For instance, the sputniks “represent the validity of a Marxist education, with 
its enormous democratic potential”. In part, at least, the bias of the author is made 
good for the generally informed reader by a great many details that contribute to an 
understanding of life in the Soviet Union. Among books by communist authors in 
Russia, the present one is undoubtedly one of the most intelligent. 


CAMPBELL, Rosert W. Soviet Economic Power. Its Organization, 
Growth, and Challenge. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London, 1960 xiv. 209 
Pp. 30/-- 


The author has devoted serious research to the composition of this fundamental 
discussion of Soviet economic growth. He questions with acumen the Russian claim, 
for instance, that the industrial output was twenty-one times larger in 1955 than it was 
in 1928, and denies its validity without, however, underrating the growth which is 
rapidly becoming dangerous for the Western world. Very intelligent are the remarks 
on the still rather uncertain prospects for future technological progress and its possible 
impact on the rate of growth. This is indeed a sound and balanced introduction into a 
highly complex subject. 


Griniscuin, D. Die militarische Tatigkeit Wladimir Iljitsch Lenins. 
Verlag des Ministeriums fiir Nationale Verteidigung, Berlin 1958. 
494 pp. DM. 8.20. 


In effect the author does not confine himself to directly military issues, but puts them 
against the background of the party theories as held and developed by Lenin. In this 
way, he provides a fairly full survey of all those instances where Lening uttered his 
views on military affairs in the broadest sense. 


KHOoKHLOv, Nrxoxal. In the name of conscience. Transl. by Emily 
Kingsbery. David McKay Company Inc., New York 1959. xi, 365 pp. 
$ 4.50. 


Many details in this life story of the former Soviet secret agent are revealing for the 
operations conducted by the M. G. W., and for life in the Soviet Union. The author’s 
first major exploit was the murder of the German boss of Byelorussia, Kube, but after 
the war he was assigned tasks of a nature that made him leave his job. Interesting 
particulars are told on the American intelligence service’s handling of his affair. 


Kuucuevsky, V. O. A History of Russia. Transl. by C. J. Hogarth. 
5 Vols. Russell & Russell, New York 1960. ix, 373 pp.; viii, 326 pp.; 


Vili, 380 pp.; vii, 382 pp.; ix, 338 pp. $ 37.50. 


The fact itself that the complete Course of Kluchevsky becomes available for the first 
time in five uniform, outwardly well-produced volumes is to be acclaimed. Kluchevsky 
was one of those rare historians whose world view, historical views and scholarship 
were fused into a harmonious whole. He lived from 1842-1911. He drew a very 
original plan of Russian history in which much stress was given to geographical 
conditions: The situation of the country also prescribed the general tendencies of its 
foreign policy. Written in a beautiful style, and testifying to its author’s moderately 
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1uU- liberal convictions, the Course will charm both the historian and the layman for a long 
ith time to come, even if some of his conclusions have necessarily been invalidated by 
ide subsequent research. The recent Russian re-edition shows that in the country of his 
an birth the popularity of his work is also undiminished. Perhaps this has been determined 
in to a considerable extent that the work continues the story not later than the reign of 


Nicholas I. Political history is, as a matter of fact, predominant. It is to be regretted 
that in this new English edition a translation has been reproduced that is admittedly 


- not quite faithful. Once more the four chapters, which were originally the opening 
> sections of vol. I, were printed as an appendix to the fifth and last volume. The 
09 specialist in any case will turn to the Russian edition. But the non-specialist must now 


make do with an edition that is not entirely adequate. Still, if this edition will contribute 
to a better understanding of Russian history it will serve a purpose which is far more 








tal important than the defects of this presentation. 
im, 
was 
a is 
rks . rps 
ble LEntnE, V. Oeuvres. Tome 21. Aott 1914-décembre 1915. Editions 
10 a Sociales, Paris; Editions en Langues Etrangéres, Moscou 1960. 515 pp. 
Ill. NF. 5.00. 
Lenin, W. I. Werke. Band 21. August 1914-Dezember 1915. Dietz 
ns. Verlag, Berlin 1960. viii, 504 pp. Ill. DM. 5.50. 
58. -. Werke. Band 27. Februar—Juli 1918. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. ix, 
634 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50. 
1em 
this Vol. 21 (German and French) offers the immediate reactions of Lenin to what he 
his considered to be treasonable apostacy from socialist internationalism and Marxism 
tout court, internationally as well as in Russia. Vol. 27, equally translated from the fourth 
Russian edition, reflects the practical difficulties of government; it contains for 
il instance “The subsequent tasks of the Soviet power” — a power which in fact gradually 
my weakened in favour of the party. Documents on the foundation of the Socialist Academy 
Pp- and on the Revolutionary Tribunals are here published for the first time in a German 
translation. 
the 
or’s 
fter ; F 4 
ting McChosky, HERBERT, and JOHN E. Turner. The Soviet Dictatorship. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 
1960, xiii, 657 pp. 62/-. 
rth. 
1p. 5 The systematical way in which a great mass of material has here been selected and 
arranged renders this book eminently suitable as a reference book, in which the reader 
can refer to all the important facts. The book has been divided into parts; the first 
first sketches in broad outline the ideological-theoretical background, the second provides 
vsky a historical description from 1917 till now, while the subjects of the later parts are, 
ship resp., the communist party, its role, structure and membership (a very informative 
very piece), organisation of the State and structures of control of economy and culture (an 
hical analysis of Soviet terror and the functioning of the security police summarises the 
of its most important insights on the subject). In the epilogue the chances of a lasting change 


ately in a democratic sense are considered slight. 
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Messner, Borts. Russland unter Chruschtschow. (Forschungsinstitut 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Ausw4rtige Politik, Dokumente und 
Berichte, Band 15). R. Oldenbourg Verlag, Miinchen 1960. xv, 699 pp. 
DM. 64.00. 


Prof. Meissner deals in very great detail with all aspects of the developments that took 
place since the 2oth up to and inclusive the 21st Party Congress. Apart from the story 
of events proper, he gives a very balanced, thoughtful and thoughtprovoking in- 
terpretation of the partly new trends that can be observed. Special attention should be 
given to the excellent alalysis of the economic policy; in this connection the author 
offers extremely valuable information, and in a comparison of the economic growth 
in the Soviet Union and that in Western Europe and the U.S.A. he comes to well- 
founded conclusions which should help to destroy widespread misunderstandings. 
Also the discussion of political developments is a useful contribution to the re- 
establishment of essential characteristics of communist policy and a help towards an 
insight into the true proportions. The most important documents from the period 
under discussion have been appended in a German translation; they comprise more 
than half of the volume. The book is the best published so far on this special subject. 


Miter, Artur. Die Sonne die nicht aufging. Schuld und Schicksal 
Leo Trotzkis. Cotta-Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. 509 pp. DM. 24.80. 


This is neither a vie romancée nor a straight bibliography. The author now and then 
interrupts the story for commentaries from several persons whose personal relation to 
the revolution is designed to put the events in a clearer light. The intended effect is 
by and large obtained, without this pictural side becoming a message. The form, from 
a historian’s viewpoint, remains hybrid. There is no critical apparatus or literature 
given, but there is a short biographical index of persons and in the narrative part of 
the story the facts are in the main correctly rendered. If this book can not be judged 
by historical criteria, it is well-written and will probably serve its purpose of bringing 
the figure of Trotzki nearer to a wider public. 


Patoczi-HorvatH, GeorGE. Khrushchev: The Road to Power. 
Secker & Warburg, London 1960. 304 pp. 30/-. 


A minute description of Khrushchev’s political career is here undertaken on the basis 
of documentary material. The author lays full stress on Khrushchev’s confidential 
position in the Stalinist apparatus and his role during the period of the great purges. 
A new point of view is introduced where the author maintains that Khrushchev’s great 
anti-Stalin speech at the XXth Party Congress was, for the major part, composed by 
others (probably Malenkov and Mikoyan) and was delivered by him, against his own 
political and ideological conviction, in order to take the wind out of the sails of the 
anti-Stalinists. 


PoitLack, EMANUEL. The Kronstadt Rebellion. The First Armed 
Revolt Against the Soviets. Philiosophical Library, New York, 1959. 
98 pp. $ 3.00. 


The author does not add any essentially new materials — he has drawn on such sources 
as A. Berkman’s and E. Goldman’s publications and on those of other specialists (e.g. 
Carr, Ciliga, Shub, and Vernadsky), as well as on the official communist literature. 
As an allround picture of the Kronstadt events the book is indeed of much use. A great 
many quotations from contemporary and later writings have been included. 
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ut SCHAPIRO, LEONARD. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Eyre 
nd & Spottiswoode, London 1960. xiv, 631 pp. 63/-. 
Pp. 


One of the outstanding features of this excellently documented work is the admirable 
k way, in which the author explains the policies of the Russian communist party against 
” the background of the prevailing general conditions in the country. Special attention 
“i given to the personal qualities of the leaders fits well into this treatment. This, and the 
be author’s extreme carefulness in presenting an “objective” picture, is the cause, that an 
le over-all analysis of the communist system as a phenomenon to be deliniated from other 
societal institutions has been avoided. The best parts of this impressively scholarly 

yth : ) - PE usd ALLA 
“ll. work are those in which the development, meaning, and implications of rivalries 
between leading men have been investigated. Eespcially on the Great Purge period 








new and interesting details have been provided. The book opens with an extensive 
= treatment of the pre — 1917 party history and concludes with an epilogue on the years 
m4 since Stalin’s death. 
are 
SERVAN-SCHREIBER, Emrte. L’U.R.S.S. 28 ans aprés. 1931-1959. 
sal Librairie Plon, Paris 1959. 182 pp. NF. 7.10. 
an The author and well-known publicist here describes his impressions during a trip 
em through the Soviet Union, where he visited various places in European and Asiatic 
r is Russia. He continuously compares the present Russian way and standard of living to 
sm that in 1931, when he also visited the Soviet Union and wrote his book Comment on 
aa vit en URRS, He was chiefly struck by the wide differences in the political climate and 
of in the standard of living, and he gives due credit to these achievements. 
ed | 
ing 
| SoLoviev, ALEXANDER V. Holy Russia. The History of A Religious- 
sr. | Social Idea. Mouton & Co., ’s-Gravenhage 1959. 61 pp. Hfl. 6.00. 
ale | The present essay is a reprint of the article printed in a periodical in Belgrado in 1927. 
tial | In his historical consideration of the concept of “Holy Russia” the author distinguishes 
a ? two aspects: the idea of Messianism, unification of the Slavs, expansion, and on the 
ae other hand, more or less in contrast with it, the idea of humility and repentance, and 
by ! stress on other-worldly values. 
wn } 
the 
Soviet Seven-Year Plan 1959-1965. With a Foreword by A. W. Haslett 
ed } Todd Reference Books, London 1959. 248 pp. 45/-. 
9 ; , 
{ This book principally contains a non-interpretative description of the Soviet Seven 
Year Plan preceded by acommentary by Mr. A. W. Haslett. He considers the programme 
ces reasonable enough but is in doubt whether the high rate of capital investment can be 
8 kept up in view of the delayed internal demands. As appendices the theses of Khrushchev 
ire. at the XXIst Party Congress with regard to the economic development in the Soviet 
eat 


Union, and the theses of the Central Committee of the CPSU with regard to the 
educational system are included. 


ee 
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Yugoslavia 


Dyorpjevic, Jovan. La Yougoslavie, démocratie socialiste. Préf. de 
Marcel Prélot. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1959. xv, 227 pp. 


NF. 12.00. 


The author presents, with much sympathy, Communist Yugoslavia as a third “so- 
lution” — next to “capitalism” and non-democratic “socialism” of the Soviet Union 
type. His aim obviously has not been to offer a critical appraisal, but a rather full 
description of the working of the prevalent social, economic, and political system now 
being practised in Yugoslavia, which is defined by the author as one of increasing 
“self-government” — in administration no less than in the factories, where the workers 
have got decisive powets. The book is very useful in giving a trustworthy and well 
grouped survey; a number of fundamental texts are appended in a French translation. 


KarbDELJ, Epvarpb. Les problémes de la politique socialiste dans les 
campagnes. Trad. du serbo-croate par Novak Strugar et Lucien Berrin. 
La Nef de Paris, Paris 1960. 299 pp. NF. 13.50. 


Edvard Kardelj is considered to be the chief theoretician of the Yugoslav Communists. 
In this book he offers his views, which are definitely different from those held in other 
communist countries. He stresses the importance of various forms of co-operation and 
the necessity of proceeding carefully in this field. The subject is treated lucidly. 


Yugoslavia’s Way. The Program of the League of the Communists of 
Yugoslavia. Transl. by Stoyan Pribechevich. All Nations Press, 
New York 1958. xxii, 263 pp. $ 4.50. 


This is an English translation of the 1958 program adopted at the seventh congress of 
the League of the Communists of Yugoslavia. This program not only was then a 
bone of contention among various communist parties, but remains a valuable document 
on the special Yugoslav “way to socialism”, which gives particular attention to 
economic, social and political decentralization (the workers’ councils being one of 
the new policies. The book may serve the purposes of scholars and politicians. 


SHORTER WRITINGS 


Arbeidsovereenkomst. Supplement 7, 8. N.V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij AE. E. Kluwer, 
Deventer [1960]. 

ARMAND, E. Nova ética sexual. Trad. e introd. de Roberto das Neves. Edit6ra Germinal, 
Rio-de-Janeiro 1960. 166 pp. 

Battery, JAcK. Democratic Politics. A Co-operative Contribution. Co-operative Union 
Ltd., Manchester 1960. 23 pp. 

BARTHEL, Dierricu, Frep Lépp, Horst Eperr. Hohere Arbeitsproduktivitat durch 
tichtige Lohnformen. Hrsg.: Hochschule der Deutschen Gewerkschaften “Fritz 
Heckert” beim Bundesvorstand des FDGB. Verlag Tiibiine, Berlin 1959. 109 pp. 

BERNAL, J. D. A Prospect of Peace. Lawrence & Wishatt, London 1960. 80 pp. 

BRAUNTHAL, Juttus. Il socialismo in Asia. Introd. di Alessandro Schiavi. Opere Nuove, 
Roma 1959. 77 pp. 

Bruyn, G. ve. De publiciteitsleer omschreven en twee haret objecten geschetst. Openbare 
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les gehouden . . . aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht op 23 oktober 1959. Van Gorcum 
& Comp., N.V., Assen 1959. 21 pp. 

Bundesgesetze und Leistungen fiir die durch Krieg und Kriegsfolgen Geschadigten. Ein 
Katalog. 2. Aufl. Bearb. von Friedrich Panse und Edgar von Wietersheim. Hrsg. vom 
Bundesminister fiir Vertriebene, Fliichtlinge und Kriegsgeschadigte, Bonn. Deut- 
scher Fachschriften-Verlag Braun u. Co. OHG., Mainz-Gonsenheim 1959. xi, 51 pp. 

CAMPBELL, Haro.p. Co-operation and Social Ownership. A Discussion Guide. Co- 
opreative Union Ltd., Manchester 1960. 16 pp. 

The Churches and the Public. By Robert Lekachman, William Lee Miller, Arthur Cohen 
a.o. Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Cal. 1960. 70 pp. 

Cocniot, Grorces. La religion et la science. Conférence 4 l’Université Nouvelle, 15 
octobre 1959. Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 63 pp. 

Conen, Oscar. The Swastika “Epidemic” and Anti-Semitism in America. Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, New York 1960. 15 pp. 

Collége coopératif (Paris) auprés de I’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Vle Section. 
Livret 1960. Collége coopératif, Paris 1960. 52 pp. 

Estonia Past and Present. Estonian Information Centre, Stockholm 1959. 40 pp. 

Facan, H. Nationalisation. Lawrence & Wishart, London 1960. 64 pp. 

FANFANI, AMINTORE. Il mancato rinnovamento economico. Estratto da La Civilta 
Veneziana del Settecento. Sansoni, Firenze s.d. 38 pp. 

Feary, Rosert A. The U.S. versus the U.S.S.R. Ideologies in Conflict. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington D.C. 1959. viii, 48 pp. 

FerrER GuARDIA, FRANCISCO. La escuela moderna. Ediciones “Solidaridad”, Montevideo 
1960. 132 pp. 

Ferry, W. H. The Corporation and the Economy. Notes. Followed by a Discussion, 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Cal. 1959. 122 pp. 

FiscHBacH, ArtHur. Menschliche Bezichungen im Betricb und Leistungssteigerung. 
Eine Studie betrieblicher Sozialpolitik. Inaugural-Dissertation ... Hochschule fiir 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften. Niirnberg 1956. 79 pp. 

Die Flucht aus der Sowjetzone. Hrsg. vom Bundesministerium fiir Vertriebene, Fliicht- 
linge und Kriegsgeschadigte, Bonn 1959. 8 pp. 

GasrIELI, Virrorio. Tom Paine. Cittadino del mondo. Opere Nuove, Roma 1960. 67 pp. 

GatrskELL, Hucu. Socialismo e nazionalizzazione. Pref. di Alessandro Schiavi. Opere 
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